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Abstract 

In this paper, we describe Credence, a decentralized ob- 
ject reputation and ranking system for large-scale peer- 
to-peer filesharing networks. Credence counteracts pol- 
lution in these networks by allowing honest peers to as- 
sess the authenticity of online content through secure 
tabulation and management of endorsements from other 
peers. Our system enables peers to learn relationships 
even in the absence of direct observations or interac- 
tions through a novel, flow-based trust computation to 
discover trustworthy peers. We have deployed Credence 
as an overlay on top of the Gnutella filesharing network, 
with more than 10,000 downloads of our client software 
to date. We describe the system design, our experience 
with its deployment, and results from a long-term study 
of the trust network built by users. Data from the live de- 
ployment shows that Credence’s flow-based trust compu- 
tation enables users to avoid undesirable content. Honest 
Credence clients can identify three quarters of the decoys 
encountered when querying the Gnutella network. 


1 Introduction 


Establishing trust is a fundamental problem in distributed 
systems. Peer-to-peer systems, in which service func- 
tionality is distributed across clients, eliminate the cen- 
tralized components that have traditionally functioned as 
de facto trust brokers, and consequently exacerbate trust- 
related problems. When peers lack meaningful measures 
on which to base trust decisions, they end up receiving 
services from untrustworthy peers, with effects that can 
range from wasted resources on mislabeled content to 
security compromises due to trojans. These problems 
are particularly evident in current peer-to-peer fileshar- 
ing networks, which are rife with corrupt and mislabeled 
content [3]. Such content can waste network and client 
resources, lead users to download content they do not 
want, and aid the spread of viruses and other malware. 
Recent research confirms the vulnerability of deployed 
filesharing networks to corrupt and mislabeled content, 
and indicates that much of this pollution can be attributed 
to deliberate attacks [14]. 

The underlying problem facing clients of peer-to-peer 
filesharing systems is that they must assess the trustwor- 
thiness and intent of peers about which little is known. 
A simple approach is to use past experience with a peer 
to determine that peer’s trustworthiness. But when client 


interactions are brief and span a large set of peers that 
changes dynamically, the opportunity to reuse informa- 
tion from past first-hand experience is limited. Another 
conventional approach is to interpret a shared file as an 
endorsement for that file’s contents, similar to the way 
hyperlinks are interpreted as implicit votes by search en- 
gine ranking algorithms. Our data indicates that sharing 
is not a reliable indicator of a user’s judgment. Peer-to- 
peer filesharing networks call for trustworthiness metrics 
that are robust, predictive, and invariant under changing 
network conditions and peer resource constraints. 

In this paper, we describe Credence, a new distributed 
reputation mechanism for peer-to-peer filesharing net- 
works that enables honest, participating peers to confi- 
dently determine object authenticity, the degree to which 
an object’s data matches its advertised description. Cre- 
dence allows clients to explicitly label files as authentic 
or polluted, and to compute reputation scores for peers 
based on a statistical measure of the reliability of the 
peer’s past voting habits. Combined, these two tech- 
niques provide relevant and reliable data so that clients 
can make informed judgments of authenticity before 
downloading unknown content. Credence’s mechanism 
for computing peer reputations is fully decentralized, 
is not affected by extraneous or transient properties of 
peers, and is robust even when peers collude to misrep- 
resent the authenticity of files in the network. 

In order to gauge the trustworthiness of a peer in the 
absence of direct interactions or observations, Credence 
incorporates a flow-based trust computation. Conceptu- 
ally similar to PageRank-style algorithms for propagat- 
ing reputation through links on the Web [18], Credence’s 
algorithm differs in fundamental ways from previous ap- 
proaches. Credence is completely decentralized, and 
does not assume consensus on a set of pre-chosen peers 
from which trust flows in the network. Instead, each Cre- 
dence client propagates trust from itself outwards into the 
network, using local observations to compute reputations 
in its immediate neighborhood, and input gathered from 
its community to judge more distant peers. 

We have built and deployed a fully functioning Cre- 
dence client as an extension to the LimeWire [15] client 
for the Gnutella filesharing network. We have been ac- 
tively probing and monitoring the status of the Credence 
network since its public release. In this paper, we present 
a long-term study of the emerging properties of the Cre- 
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dence network using data collected over a period of nine 
months. This data validates the underlying assumptions 
used in the design of Credence, confirms that Credence’s 
trust mechanism allows users to discover and maintain 
useful trust relationships in the network, and provides 
new insights into the behavior of filesharing users. 

This paper describes the goals and assumptions of 
Credence, details the design and implementation of our 
Gnutella-based overlay, and presents the results of our 
long-term study of the evolution and structure of the Cre- 
dence network. We show that the collective actions of 
Credence users have produced a robust network of peer 
relationships that lets honest peers avoid a majority of 
the pollution they encounter during typical queries. More 
fundamentally, this work demonstrates that it is feasible 
to construct an effective, fully decentralized reputation 
system in a large-scale peer-to-peer network. 


2 Approach 


Participants in a peer-to-peer filesharing network cooper- 
ate by routing queries from a client interested in an object 
to a set of peers serving it. Each object consists of some 
opaque content and, to facilitate searching, a formatted 
object descriptor containing the object name, encoding, 
content hash, and other descriptive meta-data. Clients is- 
sue keyword queries to their peers in the network, receive 
matching object descriptors in response, and then may 
download selected objects from among the responses. 

Pollution is a problem when clients cannot reliably 
distinguish between descriptors for authentic objects, 
malicious decoys, mislabeled content, and accidentally 
damaged files. In an effort to identify authentic descrip- 
tors, typical clients rank search results according to the 
advertised file quality or the relative popularity of the 
file among the search results received. Such measures 
are easily manipulated by simple adversaries, rendering 
them unreliable at best and deceptive at worst. Recent 
work has shown that listing search results randomly is 
substantially more reliable than these rankings [9]. 

In this paper, we focus on the problem of distinguish- 
ing authentic objects from polluted ones. Other types 
of attacks can, of course, disrupt networks, and clients 
must use additional techniques to guard against them. 
Since we abstract away the underlying peer-to-peer net- 
work, our work is applicable to any file sharing net- 
work in which a decentralized object reputation system 
is called for and no pre-existing trust relationships can be 
assumed. 


2.1 Objectives 

The design of Credence is guided by several goals that 
are necessary requirements for a successful peer-to-peer 
reputation mechanism: 


e Relevance: The system must use only pertinent in- 
formation when evaluating the authenticity of ob- 
jects and the credibility of peers. 


e Distribution and Decentralization: No participants 
should be trusted a priori, and no central computa- 
tion should be required during online operation. 


e Robustness: The system must be robust to attacks 
by large numbers of coordinated, malicious peers. 


e Isolation: The decision to participate in the reputa- 
tion system should be independent of decisions to 
participate in unrelated activities, such as sharing 
files, contributing bandwidth, or remaining online. 


e Motivation: Users must have realistic incentives to 
participate honestly in the reputation system. 


To meet these objectives, the basic operation of a Cre- 
dence client is organized around three main activities. 
First, Credence users vote on objects based on their own 
judgment of the object’s authenticity. Second, Credence 
clients collect votes to evaluate the authenticity of ob- 
jects they are querying. And third, clients evaluate votes 
from their peers to determine the credibility of each peer 
from the client’s own perspective. In the base case, peer 
weights are computed by examining correlations in the 
voting histories of a client and its peers. In the general 
case, pairwise weights are combined to yield a trustwor- 
thiness metric using a graph flow algorithm. 

In Credence, clients express their judgments about the 
authenticity of files using explicit voting, and the reputa- 
tion system avoids any reliance on implicit indicators of a 
client’s judgment. This is in sharp contrast with past sys- 
tems that rely on sharing as an implicit endorsement of a 
file. As we show later, honest users often share corrupt 
or malicious files, files that they themselves were fooled 
into downloading. Similarly, the decision not to share a 
file is typically independent of the file’s authenticity. 

A client collects votes in order to evaluate the authen- 
ticity of prospective downloads. Credence uses a decen- 
tralized algorithm for propagating votes from the peers 
that cast them to the clients that seek them. Our imple- 
mentation uses the underlying filesharing primitives to 
perform vote routing and search services, and so does 
not require any centralized coordination or computation. 

Since deployed networks contain many unreliable and 
malicious peers, a client needs robust methods for eval- 
uating the credibility of its peers. By definition, a peer’s 
credibility with respect to judging file authenticity de- 
pends only on the votes it casts. In the absence of global 
consensus on the correctness of past votes, each client 
must decide from its own perspective if a peer’s past 
votes were useful. Specifically, a client can compute the 
degree to which each peer’s judgments match its own 
past votes, and then preferentially rely on votes from 
like-minded peers. In cases where direct pairwise eval- 
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uation is impossible due to insufficient overlap in vot- 
ing activity, Credence employs a novel flow-based com- 
putation which extends trust relationships transitively 
through known peers to more distant peers. 

The dependence on a client’s own voting record pro- 
vides a natural incentive to participate by voting often 
and carefully, since the client otherwise will find itself 
relying on similarly careless peers. In contrast to previ- 
ous systems that rely on characteristics of past interac- 
tions, such as network bandwidth, peers in Credence are 
judged only by the votes they have cast. This isolates the 
reputation system from other decisions a filesharing peer 
must make, such as which peers to interact with, or how 
to allocate resources. Negative votes play an important 
role in identifying honest peers since, even if user inter- 
ests differ or there is little overlap in the authentic files 
seen by different users, we expect near universal agree- 
ment on negative votes for spam and decoys among hon- 
est users. We show later that this is borne out in practice — 
successful spam attacks on Gnutella help shape the Cre- 
dence network, and help honest peers identify each other. 


2.2 Vote Semantics 

Credence works most effectively when a large fraction 
of users essentially share a common evaluation function, 
and so tend to agree when voting on objects in com- 
mon. Widely accepted semantics for positive and neg- 
ative votes will increase the chances of locating like- 
minded peers to rely on when evaluating object authen- 
ticity. We chose to base our system on file authenticity, 
rather than more subjective issues of taste or quality, for 
precisely this reason. This decision is in contrast to rec- 
ommender systems, which try to identify a small number 
of peers with similar taste from which to make recom- 
mendations about new content. Recommender systems 
face significant challenges when clients have widely di- 
vergent tastes, and the need for a peer-to-peer approach 
is unclear given the existence of successful centralized 
recommender systems. Credence thus focuses solely on 
determining whether a file matches its description. 


2.3 Cryptographic Keys 

Credence ensures the integrity of votes by equipping ev- 
ery client with a cryptographic key pair K that is used to 
sign votes. Signatures prevent attackers from modifying 
existing votes or manufacturing new ones on behalf of 
other peers. Credence limits Sybil attacks [8] by requir- 
ing each client to possess a certificate cert, signed by a 
central authority that vouches for K’s validity. Our initial 
implementation rate limited the generation of certificates 
by requiring clients to download a large file for each re- 
quested certificate. The current implementation requires 
each client to solve a cryptographic puzzle, similar to the 
scheme proposed in [2]. The certificate authority in the 
download-for-key approach is entirely offline, while in 
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the puzzle-for-key approach, it is online but contacted 
only once during initial installation. In either case, the 
certificate authority plays no role in the filesharing net- 
work itself, and could be distributed using well known 
distributed authentication schemes if desired [29]. In all 
cases, client keys are not bound to real-world identities, 
but instead use randomly generated key pairs without any 
identifying information. These keys provide anonymity 
comparable to the anonymous pseudonyms found in ex- 
isting filesharing networks. 

We are now in a position to specify the actual proto- 
col that Credence clients implement. In Section 3, we 
will evaluate how the protocol behaves in a real network, 
and examine evidence supporting the above assumptions 
using our long-term study of the deployed system. 


2.4 Voting on Objects 

The underlying goal of Credence is to allow a user to 
judge the authenticity of search results, each consist- 
ing of a file content hash and meta data, including the 
file’s name, size, and type. Each search result can be 
viewed as a claim about the file’s attributes. For ex- 
ample, (H: gettysburgcname, mp3=type, 128=bitrate) 
makes the claim that the file with content hash H has the 
specified attributes, where the symbol C is used to indi- 
cate that gettysburg is one of possibly many valid names 
for the file. 

Credence clients express their observations by issuing 
votes, with each vote naming a file content hash and mak- 
ing specific claims about the file’s attributes or contents. 
Other peers use these votes to evaluate the claims made 
by search results, by comparing if the claims specified 
the vote to those found in the search result. We say that 
a vote applies to a search result, either negatively or pos- 
itively, if it either refutes or supports the search result’s 
claims. For instance, a vote specifying (H: mp3¢type) 
applies negatively to the example search result above, 
since the two are mutually incompatible. Note that a 
vote’s application may differ somewhat from the voter’s 
original intention, as for example a vote (H: jpg¢type) 
most likely intended to say something negative but would 
not apply at all to the above search result. 

Clients must agree on a common syntax and seman- 
tics for making statements about objects. The language 
must be simple enough that ordinary users can encode 
their observations as votes, expressive enough to account 
for different types of pollution, and the semantics must 
be faithful to the user’s intentions when voting. The vot- 
ing language described here, and implemented in the cur- 
rent version of Credence, was carefully chosen to balance 
these three often conflicting goals. 

Formally, each vote is a signed tuple (H: S, T)x con- 
taining a file content hash H, a statement S about the file, 
and a timestamp 7, together with the client’s key certifi- 
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cate certx. A statement is an attribute value pair, com- 
bined with set operators C, =, ¢ and 2. The attribute and 
value are arbitrary strings, though Credence clients cur- 
rently recognize three globally defined attributes: name, 
type, and bitrate. For efficiency, we allow multiple state- 
ments to be concatenated using an implied logical con- 
junction and signed together as a single vote. 


The statements in votes enable users to designate par- 
ticular values as valid or invalid for a given attribute, 
as follows. The statement v C a says that v is a valid 
value for attribute a, though a may take on other values 
as well. Some attributes, most notably a file’s name, are 
naturally multi-valued in the sense that many different 
values may be appropriate and valid for given unique file 
content hash. This operator can be used to specify one 
of the possibly many names. In contrast, v = a says that 
v is a valid value for attribute a and all other values are 
invalid. Attributes, such as the fixed bitrate of an audio 
file, can take on only a single possible value, and this 
operator enables users to express that single value. A 
negative statement v ¢ a says that v is an invalid value 
for attribute a. This operator is used to refute specific file 
advertisements, such as a single misleading file name or 
type. Finally, v 2 a says that a may not take on values 
other than v. This operator allows clients to make strong, 
broadly applicable negative statements, without commit- 
ting positively to the specified value. Such statements 
are particularly useful for thwarting relabeling attacks, 
where malicious peers change a file’s metadata such that 
existing negative votes, when evaluated in a new con- 
text, might inadvertently apply positively to the modified 
metadata. Overall, these four operators enable Credence 
voters to express a wide range of statements through an 
easy-to-use graphical interface. 


The Credence user interface gives users the option of 
voting in various ways on files that are shared locally, 
were recently downloaded, or are about to be deleted. 
The user can vote thumbs-up, which generates statements 
for the file’s name, type, and bitrate, using C and = where 
appropriate. The user can vote thumbs-down to indicate 
that the file metadata was misleading, and select one or 
more attributes to include in the vote. Negative state- 
ments are generated using ¢ for the file’s name and type. 
Since the true bitrate, by contrast, can be computed di- 
rectly from the file, the vote can include a much broader 
negative statement using the 2 operator for the bitrate. 
Credence also supports an unconditional thumbs-down 
vote that generates the statement (H: name = 9), which 
appropriately refutes any search result, since all valid 
such results contain a non-null name. This unconditional 
vote is meant to be used when the file contains a virus 
or otherwise wholly inappropriate content, under the as- 
sumption that no Credence user wishes to download a 
virus even if it is correctly labeled as such. 
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The user interface and vote operators were carefully 
designed with the goal of faithfulness in mind. In partic- 
ular, thumbs-down votes do not ever support the claims 
of a search result, even when the known correct bitrate is 
included. Thus, a user that downloads a file with an in- 
correct name and incorrect bitrate does not inadvertently 
vote up the same file with a different incorrect name but 
the correct bitrate. In contrast, positive votes can apply 
negatively if the file’s attributes are altered to be incom- 
patible, such as would happen if the file type were modi- 
fied after a thumbs-up vote was generated. 

Early versions of the Credence software allowed only 
for an unconditional thumbs-down vote, as above, or an 
unconditional thumbs-up vote. This thumbs-up vote is 
handled as a special case and applies positively to any 
search result with the specified file hash. Since much of 
the data collected in our traces comes from our initially 
deployed clients, the analysis in Section 3 considers only 
the binary, up/down voting logic. Non-legacy votes are 
simply translated to unconditional votes as necessary. 


2.5 Collecting and Storing Votes 


In Credence, a client evaluating an object’s authenticity 
actively queries the network to find, collect, then aggre- 
gate a sample of relevant votes. We implemented vote 
collection using the existing query infrastructure by issu- 
ing a vote-gather query, specifying the hash of the file 
of interest, to the underlying Gnutella network. This 
reactive, pull-based dissemination of votes is motivated 
by the Zipf popularity distribution of objects, since any 
given vote is unlikely to be of interest to many users. 

The query is routed by Gnutella to peers sharing votes 
for the object, who respond by sending their own match- 
ing votes and any matching votes they have seen recently. 
If a peer knows many votes for the given hash, it sends 
only those with the most weight (from its own perspec- 
tive), both in order to bound the overall cost of vote col- 
lection, and to ensure that the most useful votes are dis- 
seminated further in the network. Sending these addi- 
tional votes improves vote availability and overall dis- 
semination, and incurs little marginal cost. Specifically, 
voters are not required to remain online, since their votes 
can still be propagated by other peers. 

In order to be able to respond to vote-gather queries as 
they arrive from the network, each peer maintains a vote 
database from which matching votes can be drawn. For 
each file content hash, the database stores a row with a 
timestamp, the peer’s own vote, if any, and a list of other 
votes encountered recently for the object. Note that votes 
are maintained in the database regardless of how the peer 
voted on the file, or if the other votes agree with its own. 
As older entries expire, the database is constantly re- 
plenished from the peer’s own voting activity and from 
votes the peer receives after issuing its own vote-gather 
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queries. The peer can further augment its database using 
a straightforward gossip exchange with its peers. The 
resulting database size is proportional to a peer’s gossip 
rate and frequency of voting and estimation, and inde- 
pendent of the number of files in the network. 


2.6 Weighing Votes 

After collecting a set of votes for an object, the client 
verifies the signature and key certificate on each of the 
votes, then aggregates the set into a single reputation es- 
timate to present to the user. Simply tabulating the avail- 
able votes using unweighted averaging would be prone 
to manipulation, as attackers could simply flood the net- 
work with votes. Instead, each Credence client computes 
a trust metric for each vote, and uses weighted averaging 
to compute an estimate of the object’s overall reputation. 
The resulting score is interpreted as a personalized esti- 
mate of the authenticity of the object, and can be used to 
make a more informed decision to accept (and fetch) or 
reject the object. In cases where no votes could be found, 
the user must resort to ad hoc estimates of authenticity, 
as used in past systems. Such cases are unavoidable dur- 
ing the initial deployment of any reputation system that 
does not rely on prior trust relationships. 

The first step in aggregating votes is to evaluate how 
the claims in each vote apply to the relevant search re- 
sult. Votes that apply positively are given an initial value 
of +1, and those that apply negatively —1. From the per- 
spective of a client evaluating a set of votes, however, the 
usefulness of a particular vote depends on the relation- 
ship between the client and the peer that cast the vote, 
and so each client weighs the initial vote values accord- 
ing to the strength and bias of this relationship. Intu- 
itively, peers that tend to vote identically (or inversely) 
on objects should develop strong positive (or negative) 
weights for each other’s votes over time, while a client 
should disregard votes from peers that, from its perspec- 
tive, appear to vote randomly. 


2.7 Computing Correlations 


Statistical correlation precisely captures this notion by 
comparing the shared voting history of each pair of peers. 
A Credence client determines, for each of its peers, a cor- 
relation coefficient 6 to use as a weight during vote aggre- 
gation, based on the files voted on in common between 
the client and the peer. Conceptually, @ is calculated 
by examining the instances when both peers make state- 
ments about some file, and taking into account whether 
the statements have a positive or negative intention. 
Normally, a single vote applies either positively, neg- 
atively or not at all, depending on the search result in 
question. The correlation computation takes place with- 
out reference to any particular file or search result, how- 
ever, and so uses the original intent of each vote to di- 


rectly compare the voting history of the client and peer. 
Specifically, we say that a pair of votes conflict if there is 
a search result to which the votes apply oppositely. We 
say the votes agree if they do not conflict and there is a 
search result that both support or both refute. 

The coefficient 6 is computed by examining all pairs 
of votes between two peers A and B that either con- 
flict or agree with each other. Let a (respectively b) be 
the fraction of such votes from peer A (respectively B) 
with positive intention, and let p be the fraction of such 
pairs that agree with both votes having positive intention. 
Then 6 = (p—ab)/ Va(i — a)b( — B) is the coefficient 
of correlation, taking on values in the range [—1, 1]. This 
computation represents a standard technique for comput- 
ing correlations on binary data. Positive values indicate 
agreement between peers, negative values indicate dis- 
agreement, and small |6| indicates the absence of any sig- 
nificant relationship between the two voting histories. 

Client A normally uses weight r4g = 6 for the votes 
cast by a peer B. When peers lack sufficient voting his- 
tory to establish a robust estimate of 6, or when the cor- 
relation value itself is statistically insignificant, the client 
sets rag = 0 and so disregards votes from the peer. For 
peers whose votes are all negative or all positive, @ is 
usually undefined even if the peers are mostly or com- 
pletely in agreement. Such cases may be common for 
clients newly joining the network, and so Credence uses 
a heuristic to allow such clients to quickly begin es- 
tablishing tentative relationships. When @ is undefined, 
the software resorts to a simple vote agreement count- 
ing metric in the range 0 < |rag| < 0.75. This range 
was chosen to be below the majority of existing correla- 
tion values, and reflects the decreased confidence in such 
heuristics as compared to the correlation computation. 
Clients may disable this heuristic, and it may be removed 
altogether if users can be convinced of the importance of 
voting both positively and negatively early on. 

A client can only compute accurate and strong peer 
correlations if it has itself cast a sufficient number of both 
positive and negative votes. This restriction provides a 
strong incentive for users to participate in voting, since 
users that do not vote will find the quality of the esti- 
mates they compute noticeably degraded. A user can still 
benefit from Credence by voting honestly but privately, 
suppressing the sharing and dissemination of their votes 
to other users. 

Credence clients use the information stored in their 
vote databases to periodically compute correlations for 
known peers. For each peer in the vote database, the 
client determines the set of objects for which it knows 
both the peer’s vote and its own, derives from this set 
a peer correlation value, and caches any strong correla- 
tions found in a correlation table. The correlation table 
is consulted when weighing votes during the evaluation 
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of an object’s authenticity, and for selecting votes to send 
in response to vote-gather queries from other clients. 


2.8 Flow-based Peer Reputation 


Computing correlations directly from the local vote 
database works well for peers that vote on overlapping 
sets of objects, and are thus well represented in the local 
vote database. But pairwise correlations cannot robustly 
evaluate the relationship between a client and peers hav- 
ing only a few interests in common with the client. We 
overcome this limitation by allowing clients to leverage 
the correlations discovered by their peers, effectively ex- 
panding their horizon along paths of correlated peers. 
Credence incorporates a notion of transitive correlation 
which enables strong correlations between a client and 
a nearby peer, and again between this peer and a more 
distant peer, to be combined into an estimate of the rela- 
tionship between the client and the distant peer. 

Transitive correlations are computed by building and 
maintaining a local model of the pairwise trust relation- 
ships between peers in the network, then periodically 
executing a flow-based algorithm on the resulting trust 
graph. Nodes in the trust graph represent peers in the 
network, and a weighted edge between nodes represents 
one peer’s correlation estimate for another. Initially, a 
client populates the trust graph using locally computed 
correlations from its local vote database. The remain- 
der of the graph is built using a gossip protocol, where 
each client randomly selects peers in the network and ex- 
changes locally computed correlation coefficients. The 
selection of these gossip partners is biased towards peers 
with known positive correlations to preferentially expand 
the most useful parts of the graph. 

Intuitively, votes from peers distantly connected in 
the graph can used to approximate the votes of peers 
more closely connected, by emulating the weighted vot- 
ing computation at each step along the path. Performing 
a potentially large graph computation in this way dur- 
ing every search result evaluation is likely too expen- 
sive. We can approximate this computation by multi- 
plying the weights along paths with strong weights in 
the graph, and so precompute an approximate effective 
weight to be used to weight the votes from each distantly 
connected peer. As a simplification and optimization in 
our implementation, each client periodically computes 
only a single maximum weight path to every other peer 
in its local graph, where path weight is the product of 
weights along edges. This computation is constrained to 
use paths where negative weights appear only on the last 
edge in the path, since a client cannot trust a negatively 
correlated peer to provide useful judgments about cor- 
relations to more distant peers. The resulting transitive 
correlations are cached for later use in weighting votes 
when a local correlation is not available. 
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Credence proposes two strategies to protect the relia- 
bility of its local trust graph against peers that lie about 
correlations when exchanging information. First, be- 
cause only locally computed correlations are exchanged, 
a client can choose to audit the computation by request- 
ing some or all of the inputs from its peer. Recall that in- 
puts to the correlation computation are votes from peers, 
signed to maintain integrity. Second, in practice, the 
trust graph contains significant amounts of redundant in- 
formation in the form of cycles and densely connected 
cliques. Auditing the graph itself can help the client iden- 
tify misbehavior in the form of inconsistent information, 
and can also help guide decisions of which peers to au- 
dit directly. Auditing is not currently implemented in the 
deployed version of the Credence software. 

The remainder of this paper presents our analysis of 
data gathered from the deployed Credence network. 


3 Evaluation 


Credence is the first peer-to-peer reputation system to 
be deployed widely on a live network, with over 10,000 
downloads of our software since its initial public release 
in March, 2005. In this section we present an analysis of 
data collected in a long-term study of the deployed Cre- 
dence network. The data presented here gives a unique 
view into the individual and collective behavior of file- 
sharing peers, and demonstrates the feasibility of a fully 
distributed reputation system in real settings. 

We collected data on Credence clients using a con- 
tinuously running crawler and have compiled more than 
200 daily snapshots of the structure of the network over 
a span of nine months. Each snapshot contains the cu- 
mulative set of votes discovered by the crawler. Clients 
are identified in the data set only by their randomly cho- 
sen public key. Since a vote identifies the file to which it 
applies only by the file’s hash, our vote data set does not 
contain the corresponding names of the files being voted 
on. However, over a span of six months a second crawler 
collected the names and hashes of files publicly shared 
by Credence clients, enabling us to contrast the sharing 
and voting habits of users. In order to compile a consis- 
tent view of the network for analysis, both crawlers ran 
simultaneously, and all analysis was performed off-line 
after data collection was finished. Cumulatively, the data 
contains over 39,000 votes cast and 84,000 files publicly 
shared by over 1200 Credence clients. 

Our dataset likely comprises only a portion of the Cre- 
dence user population, since peers that join and leave the 
network rapidly may be missed by our crawler. In gen- 
eral, Credence clients do not make complete information 
about their trust computations available, such as the list 
of known transitive relationships. In the analysis below, 
we simulate the perspective of clients in the network by 
recomputing the pairwise and transitive correlations each 
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Figure 1: A global view of the Credence reputation graph with 
nodes and links shaded to reflect the number of votes cast by 
a peer and the correlations between peers. The large set of 
nodes in the center tend to correlate positively with each other, 
while clusters around the periphery are internally coordinated 
but conflict with the rest of the network. 





peer normally computes, under the assumption that our 
vote set is representative of the complete set of votes in 
the network. This has the additional advantage of allow- 
ing us to evaluate different parameters and thresholds for 
the pairwise and transitive correlation computations. 

In the next section we present a high level view of the 
Credence reputation graph as it exists at the end of our 
data collection, and in subsequent sections we evaluate 
the effectiveness of the Credence approach, examine as- 
sumptions behind the Credence design, and discuss the 
underlying factors driving the evolution of the network. 


3.1 Graph Structure 

Central to the Credence protocol is the ability to discover 
relationships between peers, so we begin with a global 
view of the trust relationship graph, derived from the cu- 
mulative set of votes collected by our crawler. Figure | 
presents the correlation values between any pair of peers 
with overlapping vote histories, formatted to reflect the 
clustering due to positive and negative correlations. 

The most striking feature of the network is that, aside 
from the completely isolated nodes at the right, the graph 
is completely connected and has a very dense link struc- 
ture. On average, each connected node is directly corre- 
lated with 27 other peers in the network. When combined 
with Credence’s flow-based algorithm, this enables peers 
to derive reputations for a significant portion of the en- 
tire network. The isolated clients have no correlations, a 
result mainly of their very low voting activity. At the end 
of our study, isolated clients had cast on average fewer 
than 5 votes, compared with 82 votes on average for the 
connected nodes. The isolated clients are typically new 
clients, and make their way into the main cluster as they 
produce a more substantial voting record. 

Among the active, connected clients, several vote 
completely oppositely as their peers, resulting in a neg- 
ative correlation value for every incident edge. These 
peers are placed at the left of the figure. The remain- 
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Figure 2: Classification of Credence users. Isolated client have 
no correlations to any other clients. Clients outside the main 
cluster are further classified according to type: naive attacker 
for those that achieve only negative correlations; uncoordinated 
attacker for those that achieve some positive correlations but 
appear to be acting independently; and coordinated attacker for 
those that appear to have coordinated voting patterns different 
from those in the main cluster. 


ing peers have a mix of positive and negative correla- 
tions with their peers. The large central component con- 
tains nodes with mainly positive correlations among each 
other. The smaller clusters of nodes that can be seen 
around the periphery of the central cluster have largely 
positive correlations internally, but mainly negative cor- 
relations with the rest of the network. Note that we have 
presented a global view of the graph structure, and do not 
show how any particular client would view the network, 
since each client uses its own votes to independently de- 
cide which nodes it considers inside its own cluster (pos- 
itively correlated) and outside its cluster (negatively cor- 
related). We show in the next sections that users in the 
main cluster can make such classifications accurately. 


Coordination and Disagreements 

Further examination of the reputation graph produced 
by Credence voters reveals the overall level of coordina- 
tion and disagreement in the reputation system. If many 
users share a common notion of authenticity and pollu- 
tion, then clients will more easily find correlated peers in 
the network. Figure 2 provides a classification of Cre- 
dence users based on clustering observed in the global 
reputation graph. Some users vote so rarely or on such 
obscure files that they cannot derive any correlations, and 
are classified as isolated. A large majority of the remain- 
ing users are members of the single central cluster, and 
tend to agree on the authenticity of most files. 

Approximately 3% of users are classified as naive at- 
tackers, since they are easily identified as voting in direct 
contradiction to all other connected nodes. We also find 
an additional 10% of nodes that vote more often in con- 
tradiction to the overall network than they vote in agree- 
ment. More than half of these belong to a single large 
cluster of coordinated attackers, which can be seen to 
the right of the central cluster in Figure 1. The remaining 
nodes either participate in smaller coordinated attacks, or 
act as independent attackers. 
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Figure 3: Number of local and transitive correlations com- 
putable under varying correlation strength threshold. 


The Credence network has no authoritative source of 
content or a priori trusted peers. In particular, although 
we have labeled nodes outside the main cluster as attack- 
ers, it is not possible from our data to ascribe malicious 
intent to these nodes. They may simply have a different 
concept of file authenticity and pollution than the major- 
ity of nodes, or may not understand the voting process. 
From the perspective of the nodes in the central cluster, 
however, peer intent is irrelevant and all outside nodes 
can be fairly labeled as attackers. In Credence, however, 
such attackers are not necessarily damaging to individ- 
uals or the network as a whole. The votes from naive 
attackers, for instance, are simply inverted by all other 
clients in the system, and so actually provide a tangible 
benefit to the system. Overall, the high level of agree- 
ment indicates that file authenticity is a fairly universal 
concept among filesharing users, justifying Credence’s 
reliance on voting and correlation as a method of identi- 
fying authentic files and credible peers. 


Local and Transitive Relationships 

The set of peer correlations computed by a client plays 
a significant role in Credence, since it defines the set of 
votes that are normally used by the client when evaluat- 
ing objects in the network. In this section, we show that 
clients participating in Credence’s reputation system are 
able to identify both positively and negatively correlated 
peers in the network, and so can take advantage of a large 
fraction of the votes in the network. 

Credence clients use direct, pairwise correlations to 
peers when possible, and use transitive correlations to 
propagate trust through these correlations to more dis- 
tant peers in the network. Figure 3 shows the impact 
of both pairwise and transitive correlation computations 
on a client’s view of the network, under varying strength 
criteria. We can see that the number of correlations com- 
putable directly from local information is fairly small 
on average, but that, depending on the choice of thresh- 
old value, a much larger set of correlations can be com- 
puted by clients using transitive information. The greater 
number of positive correlations found is due mainly to 
the overall trend toward agreement and cooperation ob- 
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Figure 4: Characterization of votes usable by a client using var- 
ious correlation strength thresholds. 
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Figure 5: Number of votes cast according to client type. The 
low voting rate of isolated clients can be attributed to users that 
are either inactive, or have just recently joined the network. 


served in the network, and in part to a bias against nega- 
tive values in the transitive correlation computation. 

Setting the correlation threshold allows a client to 
make an important tradeoff: a larger number of peer cor- 
relations could allow a client to take advantage of more 
votes from the network, but can also decrease the quality 
of estimates by including votes from weakly correlated 
and frequently inconsistent peers. Figure 4 illustrates this 
tradeoff by comparing the size of the set of usable votes 
for a given correlation threshold, and the consistency of 
this set of votes. To measure consistency, we compute 
the number of pairs of votes in agreement divided by the 
number of pairs in agreement or conflict. As a client in- 
creases its correlation threshold, it will have fewer peer 
correlations available, prompting both a decrease in the 
number of votes that can be used, and an increase in the 
consistency of the usable vote set. 


Assimilation of New Clients 


Clients newly joining the Credence network must be 
able to quickly discover peers with which they are cor- 
related, so that the accuracy of their authenticity calcula- 
tions can quickly increase. Our previous work, based on 
simulations, showed that transitive correlations play an 
important role in allowing new clients to quickly join the 
network [24]. After an initial period to establish a local 
voting record and a few pairwise correlations, the flow- 
based computation can immediately take advantage of 
the correlation results computed by already established 
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Figure 6: File popularity by number of times shared is approxi- 
mately Zipf in the Credence network, but the most popular files 
are nearly all either decoys or related to LimeWire, and are no- 
ticeably overrepresented in the distribution. 


peers. Figure 5 shows the number of votes cast by each 
type of client at the end of our study, and highlights the 
small number of votes necessary to become connected, 
and the relative inactivity of clients that are not yet con- 
nected. Looking at the data over time, 70% of connected 
clients discover their first peer correlation after casting 
fewer than 18 votes, which is the median for honest 
clients in the figure above. 


3.2 Files in Credence 

In this section we examine the overall distribution of files 
in the network, estimate the extent of pollution in our 
data set and its impact on clients, and examine how this 
pollution helps shape the overall structure of the Cre- 
dence trust network. In Section 3.3, we show that clients 
are able to avoid this pollution using Credence’s object 
authenticity rankings. 

We collected lists of shared files from a set of 681 Cre- 
dence clients. These users advertise a total of 84,838 
files, of which 67,794 are unique, roughly following a 
Zipf popularity distribution as shown in Figure 6. 


Decoys and Artifacts 

The most frequently shared files are noticeably over- 
represented, and are shared an order of magnitude more 
often than would be predicted by a strict Zipf distribu- 
tion. Here we show that this deviation is due almost en- 
tirely to the effect of decoy attacks, demonstrating the 
substantial impact of pollution on the overall character- 
istics of the filesharing network. The remaining discrep- 
ancy can be explained by several files that appear to be 
widely, but inadvertently, shared by Credence users. 

We manually examined all files shared under at least 
nine distinct names, and found all to be clear examples 
of decoy attacks — typically, movies or pictures contain- 
ing advertisements (not surprisingly, the advertisements 
were often misleading; a movie containing an ad for 
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Figure 7: File popularity by number of hosts sharing a file is 
Zipf over the entire range, with the exception of certain files 
included in our software distribution. 


a “free” iPod giveaway is highly prevalent, in part be- 
cause a set of nodes on the Gnutella network sends it 
in response to every query and leads inattentive users to 
download it). Some of the other highly prevalent files 
are artifacts of the LimeWire and Credence software dis- 
tributions, such as icons, source files, and software up- 
dates. Figure 6 labels all known decoy and LimeWire 
related files, discovered through manual examination of 
the 100 most frequently encountered files. These cases 
account for nearly all of the deviation from a strict Zipf 
popularity distribution. 

The apparent popularity of many decoy files does not 
come from wide distribution in the network, but rather 
from a small number of hosts sharing the decoy files 
many times under different names. We can more accu- 
rately see the effects of decoy attacks on the network by 
measuring file popularity as the number of hosts shar- 
ing the file, shown in Figure 7, rather than as the num- 
ber of replicas of the file. The figure shows two distinct 
types of decoy files. Those decoys that remain at the 
left of the distribution have spread to several peers in 
the network. The remaining decoys are shifted to the 
low end of the popularity distribution, meaning that they 
are shared by only a few peers. This shows that the ap- 
parently high popularity of some decoy files observed in 
Figure 6 is due to large-scale replication on a small num- 
ber of clients, and provides clear evidence of malicious 
pollution in the underlying network. 

Overall, our sharing data provides strong evidence that 
ongoing decoy attacks are targeting Credence clients, 
and that some of these decoy files are propagating suc- 
cessfully through the network. Other decoys rely on 
large scale replication by only a small number of clients, 
and these files do not propagate widely. We account for 
the difference in propagation in Section 3.3, showing that 
the larger decoy attacks are being suppressed by voting 
from honest Credence participants. 
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Figure 8: File popularity by number of votes received is Zipf. 
The most popular files, all decoys and artifacts, are slightly un- 
derrepresented. Solid and dashed lines show the number of pos- 
itive and negative votes for each file, averaged within each pop- 
ularity level, and indicate that positive votes are spread evenly 
across the entire range of file polarities, while negative votes 
cluster especially at the most popular files. 
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File Voting Popularity 

Our voting data set comprises 39,761 votes cast on 
35,690 unique files. The file most often voted on had 
30 votes, while 33,530 files received only a single vote. 
The distribution of votes among files follows a Zipf pop- 
ularity distribution, as shown in Figure 8, with the ex- 
ception of the most popular files which are slightly un- 
derrepresented. Also shown is a breakdown of positive 
and negative voting frequency for each popularity level. 
This data shows that positive votes are spread across files 
fairly evenly, without regard to the popularity of the file. 
Negative votes, however, have a more skewed distribu- 
tion, with many negative votes concentrated on a small 
fraction of all files. 

These results indicate that many Credence users are 
encountering the same polluted files, consistent with a 
deliberate decoy attack. We observe in our data set that 
a few particular decoys are extremely common in search 
results, and these files are precisely those shown as the 
most popular in Figure 6, indicating that users are voting 
on those decoys that most affect them. 


Voting is Independent of Sharing 

A key design goal of Credence is to ensure that users 
can control the factors that influence their network rep- 
utation, and that users rely only on relevant data when 
judging the authenticity of files. Past systems have re- 
lied on sharing as proxy for users’ explicit evaluations of 
files. We show in this section that not only are sharing 
and voting behavior largely independent of each other in 
our data set, but that they are often contradictory as well. 
This validates our reliance on explicit voting rather than 
implicit sharing indicators, and confirms that many users 
do not effectively monitor their sharing behavior. 


isolated ie! 
Naive Attackers 
Other Attackers 
Main C 


Number of votes cast by user 





Number of files shared by user 
Figure 9: Credence user voting and sharing rate are largely in- 
dependent, with users outside the main cluster found mainly 
along the x axis with no voting activity, and in the lower right 
of the graph with less voting activity than sharing activity. 


Comparing the sharing and voting activity of individ- 
ual users in Figure 9 shows that there is little correlation 
between the number of files voted on and the number of 
files shared, especially among the users in the large cen- 
tral cluster. Notably, nearly all Credence users outside 
the central cluster display much more sharing than voting 
behavior, whether the user is disconnected, or connected 
to the central cluster through purely or mostly negative 
correlations. This confirms that users who vote infre- 
quently will tend to find themselves isolated in the rep- 
utation network, and provides incentive for honest users 
to participate in voting. 


Voting Can Contradict Sharing 


There is some overlap in voting and sharing activity 
of individual clients, but we find that a client’s explicit 
votes often directly contradict the implicit indicators that 
sharing would have given. From our data, we can extract 
some 1754 instances spread over 123 users of a single 
user sharing and voting on the same file. A rational, hon- 
est user would only share files they vote positively on. 
This behavior accounts for roughly two thirds of the ob- 
served files. The remaining third of cases represent con- 
tradictory behavior, where a client has voted down a file 
they are also sharing. Interestingly, strictly rational be- 
havior is observed on less than half (46%) of the users 
in the set. More surprising however is that nearly three 
quarters (72%) of the users display at least one case of 
inconsistent behavior, actively sharing files they explic- 
itly voted against. This justifies our reliance on explicit 
voting rather than implicit sharing as an indicator of a 
user’s judgment of file authenticity. 


3.3. End-to-End Performance 

As an end-to-end test of the effectiveness and utility of 
Credence, we examine how Credence performs when 
users execute typical queries in the Gnutella network, 
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and how the Credence algorithms modify the relative or- 
dering of the search results returned to the user. We used 
a load generator to repeatedly query the Gnutella net- 
work for typical keywords over a 24 hour period, and 
logged the search results returned. Query strings were 
generated from our earlier data set by extracting the four 
longest words from each file name shared by a Credence 
user. We selected terms in this way to mimic the inter- 
ests of actual Credence users. This should not bias our 
query results, as sharing and voting behavior within Cre- 
dence clients are essentially unrelated to each other, as 
our previous analysis has shown. 

Queries that returned no search results were discarded. 
Each search result returned to our server consists of a file 
hash, a file name, various quality metrics, and a set of 
network addresses for the file. Using our voting data set, 
we matched the file hits returned to votes found in the 
data set generated by our crawler. 

In all, Credence was able to provide some input to the 
search result ordering for 50.2% of the queries. Of the 
queries for which Credence could provide no input, the 
majority (79%) matched two or fewer files in the net- 
work. Of all the query replies received, more than a 
third were for files that had been voted on by Credence 
users. This result is quite encouraging, considering the 
very small number of Credence voters in comparison to 
the size of Gnutella network being queried. 


Resistance to Decoy Attacks 

In the above analysis, the distribution of query replies 
is skewed due to the popularity of certain files. Here, 
we examine the impact of decoy attacks on our query re- 
sults and the ability of Credence clients to identify the 
decoy attacks encountered by our load generator. The 
specificity and scale of decoy attacks vary: some decoys 
are returned only for specific queries, while others are 
encountered for nearly all queries, and in both cases the 
number of responses naming the decoy can range from 
just one to several hundred. Thus, among the entire set 
of search results returned to our engine, only 12% con- 
tained unique file hashes, and only 1% of these are files 
for which Credence users have cast votes. In other words, 
although Credence users voted on only a small fraction 
of files encountered, less than 80 in all, these files rep- 
resent more than a third of the total query replies. In 
previous sections we showed that Credence users tend to 
vote negatively more often on a small fraction of files. 
This suggests that many Credence users are likely being 
affected by a few very large decoy attacks, and are re- 
sponding by voting negatively on them. 

Using the list of decoy files identified by hand from 
our earlier analysis, we examine the impact of decoy at- 
tacks on filesharing search results, and characterize Cre- 
dence’s ability to identify such files when they are en- 
countered. For this experiment, we selected individual 
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Figure 10: Distribution of the size of decoy attacks encoun- 
tered, showing fraction of attacks successfully identified as pol- 
lution and those missed by Credence clients in the main clus- 
ter. Error bars are not visible, because these clients show nearly 
identical performance in identifying the decoys encountered. 


clients in the central cluster to serve as vantage points, 
and computed how the clients would score each search 
result. In all cases where a decoy was encountered during 
a query, the clients were able to successfully identify 246 
(75%) as pollution on average. The clients were not able 
to identify as pollution the remaining 82 (25%) decoy at- 
tacks, since no one appears to have voted on them. The 
deviation in results between clients was near zero, be- 
cause the negative votes for the decoys come from peers 
that are weighted positively by honest clients. 


Resistance to Collusion 


Not all decoy attacks have equal impact on Credence 
users. In this section, we show that the decoys missed by 
Credence are those that have little impact on users in any 
case. Figure 10 shows the distribution of the sizes of each 
decoy result encountered, measured in terms of the num- 
ber of locations purportedly offering the file. The data 
shows that any decoy offered by three or more peers is 
successfully identified. Credence misses several smaller 
decoy attacks, but even at these low levels still identifies 
nearly twice as many as it misses. 

When Credence fails to identify some search results 
as polluted or authentic, it sorts these results according 
to their apparent popularity, just as non-Credence clients 
do. Larger attacks are more likely to rise to the top of 
such rankings, attracting the attention and negative votes 
of honest users, while the smaller attacks are more likely 
to be ignored by users. This tendency accounts for the 
lack of votes for such small decoy attacks. 

We can conclude from these results that Credence 
users in the large central cluster of honest users are able 
to identify most decoy files as pollution by virtue of their 
own negative votes, or by the negative votes of other 
honest users, and that Credence is especially successful 
when attacks become sufficiently damaging to draw the 
attention of typical users. 
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Figure 11: CDF of the normalized number of inversions in the 
search result rankings due to Credence. Credence considers 
legacy ordering at least 15% incorrect for half of the queries. 


Ranking Performance 


In addition to searching for and collecting votes for 
individual search results selected by the user, Credence 
is able to estimate file authenticity based on votes in the 
client’s local vote database, and modify the sorting order 
of the results accordingly. Here we show that Credence’s 
authenticity estimates have a significant impact on the 
presentation of typical search results. Specifically, we 
look at how the ordering in a non-Credence client, rank- 
ing files by the number of peers sharing the file, differs 
from the ordering in a Credence client, ranking files us- 
ing known votes weighted by known peer correlations. 

We use the number of inversions required to transform 
one sorted listing to the other, normalized to the range 
[0, 1], as a measure of difference. A score of 0 would in- 
dicate that Credence’s result ordering coincides exactly 
with the non-Credence ordering, a score of 1 indicates 
that the Credence client orders the list exactly backwards 
compared to the legacy ranking, and a score of 0.5 would 
result if the legacy ranking were purely random with re- 
spect to Credence’s ranking. Credence’s default behavior 
of sorting according to the legacy ordering when no votes 
are available introduces a conservative bias towards zero 
in this difference metric. Figure 11 shows a CDF of the 
normalized number of inversions due to Credence, show- 
ing that the legacy ordering is no better than purely ran- 
dom, with respect to Credence’s order, in about 10% of 
cases. We conclude that Credence can provide users with 
substantial credibility rankings in most cases. 


3.4 Response to Attack 

The design of Credence promotes subtle feedback loops 
and incentives that give rise to the resilience and overall 
dynamics shown in the previous sections. In our data set, 
we observe that polluted files that begin with an apparent 
high popularity, and a correspondingly high legacy rank- 
ing, are quickly discovered and voted down sufficiently 
often by honest users so as to put them at the bottom of 
the sorting order. An attacker’s positive votes in this case 


will serve only to induce additional negative votes from 
honest participants, and more importantly, reveals the at- 
tacking peer to not be credible. This effect can be seen 
as the nodes in main cluster of the network identify peers 
with consistently strong negative correlations. 

A client’s correlation values play a key role in its re- 
sistance to attack, and renders many attacks ineffective. 
A naive attacker that votes consistently in opposition to 
honest clients will find itself cut off from the main clus- 
ter of honest nodes. At the other extreme, an attacker 
that votes randomly also becomes isolated, since it will 
generate no correlations with other peers. A rational at- 
tacker must carefully trade off honest votes on some files 
with dishonest votes on others, and so is required to leak 
a certain amount of correct information to the network. 

The strongest attack we have explored is a whitewash- 
ing attack, in which the attacker first votes honestly on a 
large set of sacrificial files before voting dishonestly on 
a smaller target set. In our study, we find that such at- 
tackers may be included or excluded depending on each 
client’s perspective. An individual client excludes the 
attacker if, from the clients own perspective, the infor- 
mation gained from the attacker’s honest votes is out- 
weighed by the damage from the dishonest votes. In 
other instances, clients find that the attacker’s negative 
votes does so little damage and provides so much hon- 
est information as to make it worthwhile to include the 
attacker as a partially credible peer. Client perspectives 
vary, making it more difficult for attackers to select the 
sacrificial files on which to vote honestly. Further, mul- 
tiple independent attacks of this form can easily cancel 
each other, and lead to an overall net gain of honest in- 


- formation in the system. 


A more complete discussion of this and other potential 
attack scenarios can be found in a previous work [24], 
based on simulations of the Credence protocol. 


3.5 Credence Overhead 


Credence performs various operations in the background, 
and so requires some processing and network resources 
on client machines. A client representative of the most 
active existing users, having cast 250 votes and having 
learned over time of an additional ten thousand votes, can 
expect to receive approximately 100 bytes per second of 
additional background traffic due to Credence. This is in 
comparison to LimeWire’s approximately 60 bytes per 
second of incoming background traffic. Outbound traffic 
depends strongly on the popularity of the client’s votes, 
the client’s reputation, and Gnutella connectivity. Ongo- 
ing background processing of additional Gnutella queries 
and Credence gossip requests in the same scenario de- 
mands less than 1% of a 1.7GHz processor, while a com- 
plete recomputation of all correlations can be completed 
in under three seconds. 
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4 Related Work 


Deployed peer-to-peer systems are known to be vul- 
nerable to many forms of malicious activity. A recent 
study [3] gives clear evidence of intentional pollution at- 
tacks in four large filesharing networks, and discusses 
the lack of reliable tools available for peers to avoid this 
pollution. Similarly, Ross [14] finds evidence of rampant 
pollution in the decentralized Kazaa network. 


Distributed Peer Reputation: Past work on peer-to- 
peer reputation focuses mainly on service differentiation, 
which refers to the ability of clients to make intelligent 
decisions about which peer among many to select for ser- 
vice. Typically, the goal of such systems is to discourage 
freeloaders by excluding them from the network, or opti- 
mize download performance by selecting high perform- 
ing peers. Thus, past work relies mainly on peer reputa- 
tion based on performance measures of peers, rather than 
object reputation as we propose. 

Eigentrust [13] computes a single performance score 
for each peer, reflecting their past behavior in pairwise 
interactions. Although the protocol is distributed, it ulti- 
mately relies on a fixed set of trusted nodes at which it 
roots the computation of trust. Collusion can also disrupt 
straightforward eigenvalue computations, and techniques 
to make eigenvalue-based systems more resistant to col- 
lusion [28] rely heavily on centralized computation. 

Other approaches [1, 25, 7, 4] enable each client to 
compute a personalized, rather than global, performance 
score for peers in the network, and also distinguish peer 
performance and peer credibility. A client considers a 
peer credible if the client and peer tend to agree on most 
performance observations made in the past. However, 
peers in such a system are unlikely to be found credible 
due simply to the wide variation in network perspectives, 
changing performance characteristics over time, locality- 
based peer selection, and the high degree of object repli- 
cation in typical filesharing networks. 

XRep [6] and X?Rep [5] extend the work in [4] 
by additionally computing object reputations based on 
weighted peer voting, with the weights based on past vot- 
ing behavior of peers. These protocols require peers to 
be online during each object evaluation phase in order 
to compute and transmit their votes, and do not share 
the computed weights among peers. Information sharing 
and offline operation are critical features for a peer-to- 
peer reputation system due to the sparse workloads and 
session lengths observed in peer-to-peer networks [21]. 

Alternative approaches to the freeloader problem have 
been proposed without resort to peer reputation. Gupta, 
Judge, and Ammar propose an economic model [12] 
where peers earn credits for participation and pay credits 
to gain service, and explore the tradeoffs between relia- 
bility and overhead when accounting is distributed in the 


network. Micropayments can be used to induce coop- 
eration (e.g. [23, 26, 17]). Fair exchange systems [10] 
provide similar properties and incentives, but without re- 
lying on currency. These schemes do not address content 
pollution, and so are complementary to our approach. 

Credence does not address freeloading or service dif- 
ferentiation problems, but rather content pollution. In a 
broad study of denial-of-service vulnerabilities in peer- 
to-peer networks, Dumitriu et al. [9] discuss pollution 
based attacks and factors that make them successful in 
existing networks, and note the tendency of clients to 
inadvertently share corrupted files. The authors esti- 
mate the potential impact of a general class of peer-based 
reputations systems, and find them to be insufficient to 
counter pollution-based attacks. Using simulation and 
epidemiological models of the spread of pollution in file- 
sharing networks, Thommes and Coates [22] show that 
Credence’s object-based approach can have a significant 
impact on network-wide pollution levels, even when only 
a fraction of participants use Credence. 


Centralized Pollution Control: Problems similar to 
filesharing pollution have long been recognized in other 
domains, prior to the emergence of modern peer-to- 
peer networks. For instance, recommender systems 
(e.g. [20]) aim to distinguish wanted and unwanted con- 
tent in Usenet and in other domains, and online market- 
places often provide some form of reputation system so 
buyers can avoid untrustworthy sellers. Although Cre- 
dence is not arecommender system, our distributed flow- 
based correlation computations resemble the centralized 
recommender algorithms in [27] for use in online mar- 
ketplaces. Guha et al. [11] examine how both positive 
and negative evaluations might be propagated through 
a web of pairwise observations, and we share a similar 
model of information propagation in Credence. In gen- 
eral, however, past approaches to pollution-like problems 
rely heavily on centralized components and are not di- 
rectly applicable to peer-to-peer networks. 

BitTorrent has remained relatively free of pollution, 
partly due to human moderation of BitTorrent lists and 
tight binding of trackers to nodes [19]. Recent trends 
indicate that decentralized tracking and auto-generated 
torrent lists are opening BitTorrent up to pollution [16]. 
Credence techniques can be applicable in such contexts. 


5 Conclusions 


Credence is a new approach for combating the 
widespread presence of decoys, malware, and other ma- 
licious content in peer-to-peer filesharing systems. The 
system provides incentives for peers to participate hon- 
estly in voting, enables peers to compute object reputa- 
tions that reflect their authenticity, and is robust to co- 
ordinated attacks. We have made a complete Credence 
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implementation, with source code, freely available. Data 
from a long-term study of the emerging properties of the 
deployed network suggests that Credence users are able 
to identify malicious filesharing activity and mitigate the 
impact of dishonest peers in the Credence reputation sys- 
tem. 

The techniques we have developed in Credence are not 
specific to the Gnutella network in which they are cur- 
rently deployed, but are applicable to a broader class of 
distributed systems. These systems are characterized by 
the need for users to make local trust decisions about net- 
worked objects and services, without a priori trust rela- 
tionships imposed by a central authority. As critical net- 
work infrastructure services become more decentralized, 
conventional centralized trust decisions will necessarily 
become unsuitable. Such systems can benefit from the 
Credence approach. 
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Abstract 


Despite the abundance of frequently changing informa- 
tion, the Web lacks a publish-subscribe interface for de- 
livering updates to clients. The use of naive polling for 
detecting updates leads to poor performance and lim- 
ited scalability as clients do not detect updates quickly 
and servers face high loads imposed by active polling. 
This paper describes a novel publish-subscribe system 
for the Web called Corona, which provides high perfor- 
mance and scalability through optimal resource alloca- 
tion. Users register interest in Web pages through exist- 
ing instant messaging services. Corona monitors the sub- 
scribed Web pages, detects updates efficiently by allocat- 
ing polling load among cooperating peers, and dissemi- 
nates updates quickly to users. Allocation of resources 
for polling is driven by a distributed optimization engine 
that achieves the best update performance without ex- 
ceeding load limits on content servers. Large-scale sim- 
ulations and measurements from PlanetLab deployment 
demonstrate that Corona achieves orders of magnitude 
improvement in update performance at a modest cost. 


1 Introduction 


Even though Web content changes rapidly, existing Web 
protocols do not provide a mechanism for automatically 
notifying users of updates. The growing popularity of 
frequently updated content, such as Weblogs, collabora- 
tively authored Web pages (wikis), and news sites, mo- 
tivates a publish-subscribe mechanism that can deliver 
updates to users quickly and efficiently. This need for 
asynchronous update notification has led to the emer- 
gence of micronews syndication tools based on naive, re- 
peated polling. The wide acceptance of such micronews 
syndication tools indicates that backwards compatibility 
with existing Web tools and protocols is critical for rapid 
adoption. 

However, publish-subscribe through uncoordinated 
polling, similar to the current micronews syndication, 
suffers from poor performance and scalability. Sub- 
scribers do not receive updates quickly due to the funda- 
mental limit posed by the polling period, and are tempted 
to poll at faster rates in order to detect updates quickly. 
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Consequently, content providers have to handle the high 
bandwidth load imposed by subscribers, each polling in- 
dependently and repeatedly for the same content. More- 
over, such a workload tends to be “sticky;” that is, users 
subscribed to popular content tend not to unsubscribe af- 
ter their interest diminishes, causing a large amount of 
wasted bandwidth. Existing micronews syndication sys- 
tems provide ad hoc, stop-gap measures to alleviate these 
problems. Content providers currently impose hard rate- 
limits based on IP addresses, which render the system 
inoperable for users sharing an IP address, or they pro- 
vide hints for when not to poll, which are discretionary 
and imprecise. The fundamental problem is that an ar- 
chitecture based on naive, uncoordinated polling leads to 
ineffective use of server bandwidth. 


This paper describes a novel, decentralized system for 
detecting and disseminating Web page updates. Our sys- 
tem, called Corona, provides a high-performance up- 
date notification service for the Web without requiring 
any changes to the existing infrastructure, such as Web 
servers. Corona enables users to subscribe for updates to 
any existing Web page or micronews feed, and delivers 
updates asynchronously. The key contribution that en- 
ables such a general and backwards-compatible system 
is a distributed, peer-to-peer, cooperative resource man- 
agement framework that can determine the optimal re- 
sources to devote to polling data sources in order to meet 
system-wide goals. 

The central resource-performance tradeoff in a 
publish-subscribe system in which publishers serve con- 
tent only when polled involves bandwidth versus update 
latency. Clearly, polling data sources more frequently 
will enable the system to detect and disseminate updates 
earlier. Yet polling every data source constantly would 
place a large burden on publishers, congest the network, 
and potentially run afoul of server-imposed polling lim- 
its that would ban the system from monitoring the mi- 
cronews feed or Web page. The goal of Corona, then, is 
to maximize the effective benefit of the aggregate band- 
width available to the system while remaining within 
server-imposed bandwidth limits. 

Corona resolves the fundamental tradeoff between 
bandwidth and update latency by expressing it formally 
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as a mathematical optimization problem. The system 
then computes the optimal way to allocate bandwidth to 
monitored Web objects using a decentralized algorithm 
that works on top of a distributed peer-to-peer overlay. 
This allocation takes object popularity, update rate, con- 
tent size, and internal system overhead stemming from 
accounting and dissemination of meta-information into 
account, and yields a polling schedule for different ob- 
jects that will achieve global performance goals, subject 
to resource constraints. Corona can optimize the sys- 
tem for different performance goals and resource limits. 
In this paper, we examine two relevant goals: how to 
minimize update latency while ensuring that the average 
load on publishers is no more than what it would have 
been without Corona, and how to achieve a targeted up- 
date latency while minimizing bandwidth consumption. 
We also examine variants of these two main approaches 
where the load is more fairly balanced across objects. 

The front-end client interface to Corona is through 
existing instant messaging (IM) services. Users sub- 
scribe for content by sending instant messages to a reg- 
istered Corona IM handle, and receive update notifica- 
tions asynchronously. Internally, Corona consists of a 
cloud of nodes that monitor the set of active feeds or 
Web pages called channels. The Corona resource allo- 
cation algorithm determines the number of nodes desig- 
nated to monitor each channel. Cooperative polling en- 
sures that the system can detect updates quickly while no 
single node exceeds server-designated limits on polling 
frequency. Each node dedicated to monitoring a channel 
has a copy of the latest version of the channel contents. 
A feed-specific difference engine determines whether de- 
tected changes are germane by filtering out superficial 
differences such as timestamps and advertisements, ex- 
tracts the relevant portions that have changed, and dis- 
tributes the delta-encoded changes to all internal nodes 
assigned to monitor the channel, which in turn distribute 
them to subscribed clients via IM. 

We have implemented a prototype of Corona and de- 
ployed it on PlanetLab. Evaluation of this deployment 
shows that Corona achieves more than an order of mag- 
nitude improvement in update performance. In experi- 
ments parameterized by real RSS workload collected at 
Cornell [19] and spanning 60 PlanetLab nodes and in- 
volving 150,000 subscriptions for 7500 different chan- 
nels, Corona clients see fresh updates in intervals of 
45 seconds on average compared to legacy RSS clients, 
which see a mean update interval of 15 minutes. At 
all times during the experiment, Corona limits the total 
polling load on the content servers within the load im- 
posed by the legacy RSS clients. 

Overall, Corona is a new overlay-based publish- 
subscribe system for the Web that provides asynchronous 
notifications, fast update detection, and optimal band- 
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width utilization. This paper makes three contributions: 
(i) it outlines the general design of a publish-subscribe 
system that does not require any changes to content 
sources, (ii) formalizes the tradeoffs as an optimization 
problem and presents a novel distributed numerical so- 
lution technique for determining the allocation of band- 
width that will achieve globally targeted goals while re- 
specting resource limits, and (iii) presents results from 
extensive simulations and a live deployment that demon- 
strate that the system is practical. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The 
next section provides background on publish-subscribe 
systems and discusses other related work. Section 3 de- 
scribes the architecture of Corona in detail. Implemen- 
tation details are presented in Section 4 and experimen- 
tal results based on simulations and deployment are de- 
scribed in Section 5. Finally, Section 6 summarizes our 
contributions and concludes. 


2 Background and Related Work 


Publish-subscribe systems have raised considerable in- 
terest in the research community over the years. In this 
section, we provide background on publish-subscribe 
based content distribution and summarize the current 
state of the art. 

Publish-Subscribe Systems: The publish-subscribe 
paradigm consists of three components: publishers, who 
generate and feed the content into the system, sub- 
scribers, who specify content of their interest, and an in- 
frastructure for matching subscriber interests with pub- 
lished content and delivering matched content to the 
subscribers. Based on the expressiveness of subscriber 
interests, pub-sub systems can be classified as topic- 
based or content-based. In topic-based systems, pub- 
lishers and subscribers are connected together by pre- 
defined topics, called channels; content is published on 
well-advertised channels to which users subscribe to re- 
ceive asynchronous updates. Content-based systems en- 
able subscribers to express elaborate queries on the con- 
tent and use sophisticated content filtering techniques to 
match subscriber interests with published content. 

Prior research on pub-sub systems has primarily fo- 
cused on the design and implementation of content fil- 
tering and event delivery mechanisms. Topic-based 
publish-subscribe systems have been built based on sev- 
eral decentralized mechanisms, such as group commu- 
nication in Isis [13], shared object spaces in Linda [5], 
TSpace [36], and Java Spaces [16] and rendezvous points 
in TIBCO [35] and Herald [4]. Content-based publish- 
subscribe systems that use in-network content filter- 
ing and aggregation include SIENA [6], Gryphon [34], 
Elvin [32], and Astrolabe [37]. While the above 
publish-subscribe systems impose well-defined struc- 
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tures for the content, few systems have been proposed 
for semi-structured and unstructured content. YFilter [8], 
Quark [3], XTrie [7], and XTreeNet [11] are recent archi- 
tectures for supporting complex content-based queries 
on semi-structured XML data. Conquer [21] and We- 
bCQ [20] support unstructured Web content. 

The fundamental drawback of the preceding publish- 
subscribe systems is their non-compatibility with the cur- 
rent Web architecture. They require substantial changes 
in the way publishers serve content, expect subscribers to 
learn sophisticated query languages, or propose to lay- 
out middle-boxes in the core of the Internet. On the 
other hand, Corona interoperates with the current pull- 
based Web architecture, requires no changes to legacy 
Web servers, and provides an easy-to-use IM based in- 
terface to the users. Optimal resource management in 
Corona aimed at bounding network load insulates Web 
servers from high load during flash-crowds. 

Micronews Systems: Micronews feeds are short 
descriptions of frequently updated information, such as 
news stories and blog updates, in XML-based formats 
such as RSS [30] and Atom [1]. They are accessed via 
HTTP through URLs and supported by client applica- 
tions and browser plug-ins called feed readers, which 
check the contents of micronews feeds periodically and 
automatically on the user’s behalf and display the re- 
turned results. The micronews standards envision a 
publish-subscribe model of content dissemination and 
define XML tags such as cloud that tell clients how to re- 
ceive asynchronous updates, as well as TTL, SkipHours, 
and SkipDays that inform clients when not to poll. Yet 
few content providers currently use the cloud tag to de- 
liver asynchronous updates. 

Recently, commercial services such as Bloglines, 
NewsGator, and Queoo have started disseminating mi- 
cronews updates to users. Corona differs fundamentally 
from these commercial services, which use fragile cen- 
tralized servers and relentless polling to detect updates. 
Corona is layered on a self-organizing overlay comprised 
of cooperative peers that share updates, judiciously de- 
termine the amount of bandwidth consumed by polling, 
and can provide strong bandwidth guarantees. 

FeedTree [31] is a recently proposed system for dis- 
seminating micronews that also uses a structured over- 
lay and shares updates between peers. FeedTree nodes 
perform cooperative update detection in order to reduce 
update dissemination latencies, and Corona shares the in- 
sight with FeedTree that cooperative polling can drasti- 
cally reduce update latencies. FeedTree decides on the 
number of nodes to dedicate to polling each channel 
based on heuristics. Corona’s key contribution is the use 
of informed tradeoffs to optimal resource management. 
This principled approach enables Corona to provide the 
best update performance for its users, while ensuring that 
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content servers are lightly loaded and do not get over- 
whelmed due to flash-crowds or sticky traffic. 

CAM [26] and WIC [25] are two techniques for al- 
locating bandwidth for polling data sources on a single 
node. Similar to Corona, they perform resource alloca- 
tion using analytical models for the tradeoff and numeri- 
cal techniques to find near-optimal allocations. However, 
these techniques are limited to a single node. Corona per- 
forms resource allocation in a decentralized, cooperative 
environment and targets globally optimal update perfor- 
mance. 

Overlay Networks: Corona is layered on structured 
overlays and leverages the underlying structure to facil- 
itate optimal resource management. Recent years have 
seen a large number of structured overlays that orga- 
nize the network based on rings [33, 29, 39, 23], hyper- 
dimensional cubes [28], butterfly structures [22], de- 
Bruijn graphs [17, 38], or skip-lists [14]. Corona is ag- 
nostic about the choice of the overlay and can be easily 
layered on any overlay with uniform node degree, includ- 
ing the ones listed here. 

Corona’s approach to a peer-to-peer resource man- 
agement problem has a similar flavor to that of Bee- 
hive [27], a structured replication framework that re- 
solves space-time tradeoffs optimizations in structured 
overlays. Corona differs fundamentally from Beehive in 
three ways. First, the Beehive problem domain is lim- 
ited to object replication in systems where objects have 
homogeneous popularity, size, and update rate proper- 
ties, whereas Corona is designed for the Web environ- 
ment where such properties can vary by several orders of 
magnitude between objects [10, 19]. Thus, Corona takes 
object characteristics into account during optimization. 
Second, the more complex optimization problem ren- 
ders the Beehive solution technique, based on mathemat- 
ical derivation, fundamentally unsuitable for the problem 
tackled by Corona. Hence, Corona employs a more gen- 
eral and sophisticated numerical algorithm to perform its 
optimizations. Finally, the resource-performance trade- 
offs that arise in Corona are fundamentally different from 
the tradeoffs that Beehive addresses. 


3 Corona 


Corona (Cornell Online News Aggregator) is a topic- 
based publish-subscribe system for the Web. It pro- 
vides asynchronous update notifications to clients while 
interoperating with the current pull-based architecture 
of the Web. URLs of Web content serve as topics or 
channels in Corona; users register their interest in some 
Web content by providing its URL and receive updates 
asynchronously about changes posted to that URL. Any 
Web object identifiable by a URL can be monitored with 
Corona. In the background, Corona checks for updates 
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Figure 1: Corona Architecture: Corona is a distributed 
publish-subscribe system for the Web. It detects Web up- 
dates by polling cooperatively and notifies clients through 
instant messaging. 


on registered channels by cooperatively polling the con- 
tent servers from geographically distributed nodes. 

We envision Corona as an infrastructure service of- 
fered by a set of widely distributed nodes. These nodes 
may be all part of the same administrative domain, such 
as Akamai, or consist of server-class nodes contributed 
by participating institutions. By participating in Corona, 
institutions can significantly reduce the network band- 
width consumed by frequent redundant polling for con- 
tent updates, as well as reduce the peak loads seen at 
content providers that they themselves may host. Corona 
nodes self-organize to form a structured overlay sys- 
tem. We use structured overlays to organize the system, 
as they provide decentralization, good failure resilience, 
and high scalability [33, 29, 39, 28, 9, 14, 17, 23, 24, 38]. 
Figure | illustrates the overall architecture of Corona. 

The key feature that enables Corona to achieve fast 
update detection is cooperative polling. Corona assigns 
multiple nodes to periodically poll the same channel and 
shares updates detected by any polling node. In gen- 
eral, n nodes polling with the same polling interval and 
randomly distributed polling times can detect updates n 
times faster if they share updates with each other. While 
it is tempting to take the maximum advantage of coop- 
erative polling by having every Corona node poll for ev- 
ery feed, such a naive approach is clearly unscalable and 
would impose substantial network load on both Corona 
and content servers. 

Corona makes informed decisions on distributing 
polling tasks among nodes. The number of nodes that 
poll for each channel is determined based on an analy- 
sis of the fundamental tradeoff between update perfor- 
mance and network load. Corona poses this tradeoff as 
an optimization problem and obtains the optimal solu- 
tion using Honeycomb, a light-weight toolkit for com- 
puting optimal performance-overhead tradeoffs in struc- 
tured distributed systems. This principled approach en- 
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Figure 2: Cooperative Polling in Corona: Each channel is 
assigned a wedge of nodes to poll the content servers and de- 
tect updates. Corona determines the optimal wedge size for 
each channel through analysis of the global performance- 
overhead tradeoff. 


ables Corona to efficiently resolve the tradeoff between 
performance and scalability. 

In this section, we provide detailed descriptions of the 
components of Corona’s architecture, including the an- 
alytical models, optimization framework, update detec- 
tion and notification mechanisms, and user interface. 


3.1 Analytical Modeling 

Our analysis-driven approach can be easily applied on 
any distributed system organized as a structured overlay 
with uniform node degree. In this paper, we describe 
Corona using Pastry [29] as the underlying substrate. 

Pastry organizes the network into a ring by assigning 
identifiers from a circular numeric space to each node. 
The identifiers are treated as a sequence of digits of base 
b. In addition to neighbors along the ring, each node 
maintains contact with nodes that have matching prefix 
digits. These long-distance contacts are represented in a 
tabular structure called a routing table. The entry in the 
i*” row and j** column of a node’s routing table points to 
a node whose identifier shares 7 prefix digits and whose 
(i + 1)*" digit is 7. Essentially, the routing table defines 
a directed acyclic graph (DAG) rooted at each node, en- 
abling a node to reach any other node in log, N hops. 

Corona assigns nodes in well-defined wedges of the 
Pastry ring for polling each channel. Each channel is 
assigned an identifier from the same circular numeric 
space. A wedge is as set of nodes sharing a common 
number of prefix digits with a channel’s identifier. A 
channel with polling level | is polled by all nodes with 
at least | matching prefix digits in their identifiers. Thus, 
polling level 0 indicates that all the nodes in the system 
poll for the channel. Figure 2 illustrates the concept of 
polling levels in Corona. 

Assigning well-defined portions of the ring to each 
channel enables Corona to manage polling efficiently 
with little overhead. The set of nodes polling for a 
channel can be represented by just a single number, the 
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polling level, eliminating the expensive O(n) complexity 
for managing state about cooperating nodes. Moreover, 
this also facilitates efficient update sharing, as a wedge 
is a subset of the DAG rooted at each node, and all the 
nodes in a wedge can be reached quickly using the con- 
tacts in the routing table. 

The polling level of a channel quantifies its 
een ree tradeoff. A channel at level / has, 
on average, <r NX nodes polling it, which can cooperatively 


detect vavines in ey time on average, where 7 is the 
polling interval. We ¢ estimate the average update detec- 
tion time at a single node polling periodically at an inter- 
val T to be 5. Simultaneously, the collective load placed 
on the ecmeti server of the channel is Th . Note that 
we do not include the propagation delay for sharing up- 
dates in this analysis because updates can be detected by 
comparing against any old version of the content. Hence, 
even if an update detected at a different node in the sys- 
tem is received late, the time to detect the next update at 
the current node does not change. 

An easy way to set polling levels is to independently 
choose a level for each channel based on these esti- 
mates. However, such an approach involves investigating 
heuristics for determining the appropriate performance 
requirement for each channel and for dividing the total 
load between different channels. Moreover, it does not 
provide fine-grained control over the performance of the 
system, often causing it to operate far from optimally. 
The rest of this section describes how the tradeoffs can be 
posed as mathematical optimization problems to achieve 
different performance requirements. 

Corona-Lite: The first performance goal we ex- 
plore is minimizing the average update detection time 
while bounding the total network load placed on content 
servers. Corona-Lite improves the update performance 
seen by the clients while ensuring that the content servers 
handle a light load: no more than they would handle from 
the clients if the clients fetched the objects directly from 
the servers. 

The optimization problem for Corona-Lite is defined 
in Table 1. The overall update performance is measured 
by taking an average of the update detection time of each 
channel weighted by the number of clients subscribed to 
the channels. We weigh the average using the number of 
subscriptions because update performance is an end user 
experience, and each client counts as a separate unit in 
the average. The target network load for this optimiza- 
tion is simply the total number of subscriptions in the 
system. 

Corona-Lite clients experience the maximum bene- 
fits of cooperation. Clients of popular channels gain 
greater benefits than clients of less popular channels. Yet, 
Corona-Lite does not suffer from “diminishing returns,” 
using its surplus polling capacity on less popular chan- 
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nels where the extra bandwidth yields higher marginal 
benefit. Since improvement in update performance is in- 
versely proportional to the number of polling nodes, a 
naive heuristic-based scheme that assigns polling nodes 
in proportion to number of subscribers would clearly suf- 
fer from diminishing returns. Corona, on the other hand, 
distributes the surplus load to other, less popular chan- 
nels, improving their update detection times and achiev- 
ing a better global average. 


Corona-Lite: 
‘ M _ pli M “d 
min. y 1 qi s.t. > 1 spt < Qi 


Minimize average update detection time, while 
bounding the load placed on content servers. 


Corona-Fast: 
min. yj" sit st. ay < Toy 


Achieve a target average update detection time, while 
minimizing the load placed on content servers. 


Corona-Fair: 
ot M M 
min. = ey sit. Xa Sine = Fn @ 


Minimize average npeate detection time w.r.t. expected 
update frequency, bounding load on content servers. 


Corona-Fair-Sqrt: 
a M 
min. wo a ee st. 3 sig < eM ai 


Corona-Fair with sqrt weight on the latency ratio to 
emphasize infrequently changing channels. 


ate ESS Dae 
Li M M 
min. via ee oT s.t. 0 Sige Soa Gs 


Gi log ui 
Corona-Fair with log ete on the latency ratio to 
emphasize infrequently changing channels. 


Notation 

polling interval 

number of channels 

number of nodes 

base of structured overlay 
performance target 

polling level of channel z 
number of clients for channel 7 
s$; content size for channel 2 

u; update interval for channel 7 


REHo Ses 


Table 1: Performance-Overhead Tradeoffs: This table 
summarizes the optimization problems for different perfor- 
mance goals in Corona. 


Corona-Fast: While Corona-Lite bounds the network 
load on the content servers and minimizes update latency, 
the update performance it provides can vary depending 
on the current workload. Corona-Fast provides stable up- 
date performance, which can be maintained steadily at a 
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desired level through changes in the workload. Corona- 
Fast solves the converse of the previous optimization 
problem; that is, it minimizes the total network load on 
the content servers while meeting a target average up- 
date detection time. Corona-Fast enables us to tune the 
update performance of the system according to applica- 
tion needs. For example, a stock-tracker application may 
choose a target of 30 seconds to quickly detect changes 
to stock prices. 

Corona-Fast shields legacy Web servers from sudden 
increases in load. A sharp increase in the number of sub- 
scribers for a channel does not trigger a corresponding 
increase in network load on the Web server since Corona- 
Fast does not increase polling after diminishing returns 
sets in. In contrast, in legacy RSS, popularity spikes 
cause a significant increase in network load on content 
providers. Moreover, the increased load typically contin- 
ues unabated in legacy RSS as subscribers forget to un- 
subscribe, creating “sticky” traffic. Corona-Fast protects 
content servers from flash-crowds and sticky traffic. 

Corona-Fair: Corona-Fast and Corona-Lite do not 
consider the actual rate of change of content in a channel. 
While some Web objects are updated every few minutes, 
others do not change for days at a time [10, 19]. Corona- 
Fair incorporates the update rate of channels into the per- 
formance tradeoff in order to achieve a fairer distribution 
of update performance between channels. It defines a 
modified update performance metric as the ratio of the 
update detection time and the update interval of the chan- 
nel, which it minimizes to achieve a target load. 

While the new metric accounts for the wide difference 
in update characteristics, it biases the performance unfa- 
vorably against channels with large update interval times. 
A channel that does not change for several days experi- 
ences long update detection times, even if there are many 
subscribers for the channel. We compensate for this bias 
by exploring other update performance metrics based on 
square root and logarithmic functions, which grow sub- 
linearly. A sub-linear metric dampens the tendency of the 
optimization algorithm to punish slow-changing yet pop- 
ular feeds. Table 1 summarizes the optimization prob- 
lems for different versions of Corona. 


3.2 Decentralized Optimization 

Corona determines the optimal polling levels using the 
Honeycomb optimization toolkit. Honeycomb provides 
numerical algorithms and decentralized mechanisms for 
solving optimization problems that can be expressed as 
follows: 


M 
min. )> fi(li) s.t. 7" gilli) < T- 
1 


Here, f;(l) and g;(l) can define the performance or the 
cost for channel 7 as a function of the polling level J. 
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The preceding optimization problem is NP-Hard, as 
the polling levels only take integral values. Hence, in- 
stead of using computationally intensive techniques to 
find the exact solution, Honeycomb finds an approxi- 
mate solution quickly in time comparable to a sorting 
algorithm. Honeycomb’s optimization algorithm runs in 
O(M log M log N) time. 

The solution provided by Honeycomb is accurate and 
deviates from the optimal in at most one channel. Honey- 
comb achieves this accuracy by finding two solutions that 
optimize the problem with slightly altered constraints: 
one with a constraint Tg < JT and another with con- 
straint T,, > T’. The corresponding solutions L* and L% 
are exactly optimal for the optimization problems with 
constraints T,, and Ty respectively, and differ in at most 
one channel. That is, one channel has a different polling 
level in L*, than in L%. Note that the optimal solution L* 
for the original problem with constraint T’ may actually 
decide to allocate channels differently from L% and L7. 
Yet, the minimum determined by L* will be bounded by 
the minima determined by L% and L7, due to monotonic- 
ity. Honeycomb then chooses L% as the final solution 
because it satisfies the constraint T strictly. 

Honeycomb computes L% and L* using a Lagrange 
multiplier to transform the optimization problem as fol- 
lows: 


M 


M 
arg min. > fi(li) — >> gi(li) — T]. 
1 


1 


Ee = 


Honeycomb iterates over A and obtains the two solu- 
tions L% and L*, that bracket the minimum using standard 
bracketing methods for function optimization in one di- 
mension. 

Two observations enable Honeycomb to speed up the 
optimization algorithm. First, L*(\’) for a single itera- 
tion can be computed by finding arg min. f;(1;) — ’gi (li) 
independently for each channel. This takes O(log N) 
time as the number of levels is bounded by [log NV]. 
Second, for each channel there are only log N val- 
ues of X that change arg min.f;(l;) — ’gi(li). Pre- 
computing these A values for each object provides a dis- 
crete iteration space of MlogN A values. By keep- 
ing a sorted list of the values, Honeycomb computes 
the optimal solution in O(log M) iterations. Overall, 
the run-time complexity of the optimization algorithm 
is O(M log M log N) time, including the time spent in 
pre-computation, sorting, and iterations. 

The preceding algorithm requires the tradeoff func- 
tions f;(l) and g;(l) of all channels in the system in 
order to compute the global optimum. Solving the op- 
timization problem using limited data available locally 
can produce highly inaccurate solutions. On the other 
hand, collecting the tradeoff factors for all the channels 
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at each node is clearly expensive and impractical. It is 
possible to gather the tradeoff data at a central node, run 
the optimization algorithm at a single location, and then 
distribute the optimal levels to peers from the central lo- 
cation. We avoid using a centralized infrastructure as it 
introduces a single point of failure in the system and has 
limited scalability. 

Instead, Honeycomb internally aggregates coarse 
grained information about global tradeoff factors. It 
combines channels with similar tradeoff factors into a 
tradeoff cluster. Each cluster summarizes the trade- 
off factors for multiple channels and provides coarse- 
grained tradeoff information. A ratio of performance and 
cost factors, f;/g;, is used as a metric to combine chan- 
nels. For example, channels with comparable values for 
Teer are combined into a cluster in Corona-Fair. 

Honeycomb nodes periodically exchange the clusters 
with contacts in the routing table and aggregate the clus- 
ters received from the contacts. Honeycomb keeps the 
overhead for cluster aggregation low by limiting the 
number of clusters for each polling level to a constant 
Tradeoff_Bins. Each node receives Tradeoff_Bins clus- 
ters for every polling level from each contact in the rout- 
ing table. Combined, these clusters summarize the trade- 
off characteristics of all the channels in the system. The 
cluster aggregation overhead in terms of memory state as 
well as network bandwidth is limited by the size of the 
routing table, and scales with the logarithm of the system 
size. 





3.3 System Management 


Corona is a completely decentralized system, in which 
nodes act independently, share load, and achieve glob- 
ally optimal performance through mutual cooperation. 
Corona spreads load uniformly among the nodes through 
consistent-hashing [18]. Each channel in Corona has a 
unique identifier and one or more owner nodes managing 
it. The identifier is a content-hash of the channel’s URL, 
and the primary owner of a channel is the Corona node 
with the numerically closest identifier to the channel’s 
identifier. Corona adds additional owners for a channel 
in order to tolerate failures. These owners are the F’ clos- 
est neighbors of the primary owner along the ring. In the 
event an owner fails, a new neighbor automatically re- 
places it. 

Owners take responsibility for managing subscrip- 
tions, polling, and updates for a channel. Owners receive 
subscriptions through the underlying overlay, which au- 
tomatically routes all subscription requests of a channel 
to its owner. The owners keep state about the subscribers 
of a channel and send notifications to them when fresh 
updates are detected. In addition, owners also keep track 
of channel-specific factors that affect the performance 
tradeoffs, namely the number of subscribers, the size 


of the content, and the interval at which servers update 
channel content. The latter is estimated based on the time 
between updates detected by Corona. 

Corona manages cooperative polling through a pe- 
riodic protocol consisting of an optimization phase, a 
maintenance phase, and an aggregation phase. In the 
optimization phase, Corona nodes apply the optimiza- 
tion algorithm on fine-grained tradeoff data for locally 
polled channels and coarse-grained tradeoff clusters ob- 
tained from overlay contacts. In the maintenance phase, 
changes to polling levels are communicated to peer 
nodes in the routing table through maintenance mes- 
sages. Finally, the aggregation phase enables nodes to 
receive new aggregates of tradeoff factors. In practice, 
the three phases occur concurrently at a node with aggre- 
gation data piggy-backed on maintenance messages. 

Corona nodes operate independently and make deci- 
sions to increase or decrease polling levels locally. Ini- 
tially, only the owner nodes at level K = [log N] poll 
for the channels. If an owner decides to lower the polling 
level to k — 1 (based on local optimization), it sends a 
message to the contacts in its routing table at row  —1in 
the next maintenance phase. As a result, a small wedge 
of level K — 1 nodes start polling for that channel. Sub- 
sequently, each of these nodes may independently decide 
to further lower the polling level of that channel. Simi- 
larly, if an owner node decides to raise the level from 
kK —1to K, it asks its contact in the kK — 1 wedge to 
stop polling. 

In general, when a level 7 node lowers the level to 7 — 1 
or raises the level from 7 — 1 back to 7, it instructs its 
contact in row 7 — 1 of its routing table to start or stop 
polling for that channel. This control path closely fol- 
lows the DAG rooted at the owner node. Nodes at level 7 
(depth K — 2) in this DAG decide whether their children 
at level 2 — 1 should poll a channel and convey these de- 
cisions periodically every maintenance interval. When a 
node is instructed to begin polling for a channel, it waits 
for a random interval of time between 0 and the polling 
interval before the first poll. This ensures that polls for a 
channel at different nodes are randomly distributed over 
time. 

Corona nodes gather current estimates of tradeoff fac- 
tors in the aggregation phase. Owners monitor the num- 
ber of subscribers and send out fresh estimates along 
with the maintenance message. Subsequent maintenance 
messages sent out by descendant nodes in the DAG prop- 
agate these estimates to all the nodes in the wedge. The 
update interval and size of a feed only change during up- 
dates and are therefore sent along with updates. Tradeoff 
clusters are also sent by contacts in the routing table in 
response to maintenance messages. 

Corona inherits robustness and failure-resilience from 
the underlying structured overlay. If the current contact 
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in the routing table fails, the underlying overlay automat- 
ically replaces it with another contact. When new nodes 
join the system or nodes fail, Corona ensures the transfer 
of subscription state to new owners. A node that is no 
longer an owner simply erases its subscription state, and 
a node that becomes a new owner receives the state from 
other owners of the channel. Simultaneous failure of 
more than fF’ adjacent nodes poses a problem for Corona, 
as well as to many other peer-to-peer systems; we as- 
sume that F' is chosen to make such an occurrence rare. 
Note that clients can easily renew subscriptions should a 
catastrophic failure lose some subscription state. 

Overall, Corona manages polling using light-weight 
mechanisms that impose a small, predictable overhead 
on the nodes and network. Its algorithms do not rely on 
expensive constructs such as consensus, leader election, 
or clock synchronization. Networking activity is limited 
to contacts in the nodes’ routing tables. 


3.4 Update Dissemination 

Updates are central to the operation of Corona; hence, 
we ensure that they are detected and disseminated effi- 
ciently. Corona uses monotonically increasing numbers 
to identify versions of content. The version numbers are 
based on content modification times whenever the con- 
tent carries such a timestamp. For other channels, the 
primary owner node assigns version numbers in increas- 
ing order based on the updates it receives. 

Corona nodes share updates only as deltas, the differ- 
ences between old and new content, rather than the en- 
tire content. A measurement study on micronews feeds 
conducted at Cornell shows that the amount of change in 
content during an update is typically tiny. The study re- 
ports that the average update consists of 17 lines of XML, 
or 6.8% of the content size [19], which implies that a 
significant amount of bandwidth can be saved through 
delta-encoding. 

A difference engine enables Corona to identify when 
a channel carries new information that needs to be dis- 
seminated to subscribed clients. The difference engine 
parses the HTML or XML content to discover the core 
content in the channel, ignoring frequently changing ele- 
ments such as timestamps, counters, and advertisements. 
The difference engine generates a delta if it detects an 
update after isolating the core content. The data in a 
delta resembles the typical output of the POSIX ‘diff? 
command: it carries the line numbers where the change 
occurs, the changed content, an indication of whether it 
is an addition, omission, or replacement, and a version 
number of the old content to compare against. 

When a delta is generated by a node, it shares the up- 
date with all other nodes in the channel’s polling wedge. 
To achieve this, the node simply disseminates the delta 
along the DAG rooted at it up to a depth equal to the 


polling level of the channel. The dissemination along the 
DAG takes place using contacts in the routing table of the 
underlying overlay. For channels that cannot obtain a re- 
liable modification timestamp from the server, the node 
detecting the update sends the delta to the primary owner, 
which assigns a new version number and initiates the dis- 
semination to other nodes polling that channel. Two dif- 
ferent nodes may detect a change “simultaneously” and 
send deltas to the primary owner. The primary owner 
always checks the current delta with the latest updated 
version of the content and ignores redundant deltas. 


3.5 User Interface 

Corona employs instant messaging (IM) as its user in- 
terface. Users add Corona as a “buddy” in their favorite 
instant messaging system; both subscriptions and update 
notifications are then communicated as instant messages 
between the users and Corona. Users send request mes- 
sages of the form “subscribe url” and “unsubscribe url” 
to subscribe and unsubscribe for a channel. A subscribe 
or unsubscribe message delivered by the IM system to 
Corona is routed to all the owner nodes of the channel, 
which update their subscription state. When a new up- 
date is detected by Corona, the current primary owner 
sends an instant message with the delta to all the sub- 
scribers through the IM system. If a subscriber is off- 
line at the time an update is generated, the IM system 
buffers the update and delivers it when the subscriber 
subsequently joins the network. 

Delivering updates through instant messaging systems 
incurs additional latency since messages are sent through 
a centralized service. However, the additional latency is 
modest as IM systems are designed to reduce such la- 
tencies during two-way communication. Moreover, IM 
systems that allow peer-to-peer communication between 
their users, such as Skype, deliver messages in quick 
time. 

Instant messaging enables Corona to be easily accessi- 
ble to a large user population, as no computer skills other 
than an ability to “chat” are required, and ubiquitous IM 
deployment ensures that hosts behind NATs and firewalls 
are supported. Moreover, instant messages also guaran- 
tee the authenticity of the source of update messages to 
the clients, as instant messaging systems pre-authenticate 
Corona as the source through password verification. 


4 Implementation 


We have implemented a prototype of Corona as an ap- 
plication layered on Pastry [29], a prefix-matching struc- 
tured overlay system. The implementation uses a 160-bit 
SHA-1 hash function to generate identifiers for both the 
nodes (based on their IP addresses) and channels (based 
on their URLs). Both the base of Pastry and the number 
of tradeoff clusters per polling level are set to 16. 
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Prefix matching overlays occasionally create orphans, 
that is, channels with no owners having enough match- 
ing prefix digits. Orphans are created when the re- 
quired wedge of the identifier space, corresponding to 
level [log N] — 1, is empty. Corona cannot assign ad- 
ditional nodes to poll an orphan channel to improve its 
update performance. Moreover, orphans adversely affect 
the computation of globally optimal allocation. Corona 
handles orphan channels by adjusting the tradeoffs ap- 
propriately. The tradeoff factors of orphan channels are 
aggregated into a slack cluster, which is used to adjust 
the performance target prior to optimization. 

Corona’s reliance on IM as an asynchronous commu- 
nication mechanism poses some operational challenges. 
Corona interacts with IM systems using GAIM [12], 
an open source instant messaging client for Unix-based 
platforms that supports multiple IM systems including 
Yahoo Instant Messenger, AOL Instant Messenger, and 
MSN Messenger. Several IM systems have a limitation 
that only one instance of a user can be logged on at a 
time, preventing all Corona nodes from being logged on 
simultaneously. While we hope that IM systems will sup- 
port simultaneous logins from automated users such as 
Corona in the near future, as they have for several chat 
robots, our implementation uses a centralized server to 
talk to IM systems as a stop-gap measure. This server 
acts as an intermediary for all updates sent to clients as 
well as subscription messages sent by clients. Also, IM 
systems such as Yahoo rate-limit instant messages sent 
by unprivileged clients. Corona’s implementation limits 
the rate of updates sent to clients to avoid sending up- 
dates in bursts. 

Corona trusts the nodes in the system to behave cor- 
rectly and generate authentic updates. However, it is 
possible that in a collaborative deployment, where nodes 
under different administrative domains are part of the 
Corona network, some nodes may be malicious and gen- 
erate spurious updates. This problem can be easily 
solved if content providers are willing to publish digi- 
tally signed certificates along with their content. An al- 
ternative solution that does not require changes to servers 
is to use threshold-cryptography to generate a certificate 
for content [40, 15]. The responsibility for generating 
partial signatures can be shared among the owners of a 
node ensuring that rogue nodes below the threshold level 
cannot corrupt the system. Designing and implementing 
such a threshold-cryptographic scheme is, however, be- 
yond the scope of this paper. 


5 Evaluation 


We evaluate the performance of Corona through large- 
scale simulations and wide-area experiments on Planet- 
Lab [2]. In all our evaluations, we compare the perfor- 
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mance of Corona to the performance of legacy RSS, a 
widely-used micronews syndication system. The simula- 
tions and experiments are driven by real-life RSS traces. 

We collected characteristics of micronews workloads 
and content by passively logging user activity and ac- 
tively polling RSS feeds [19]. User activity recorded 
between March 22 and May 3 of 2005 at the gate- 
way of the Cornell University Computer Science De- 
partment provided a workload of 158 clients making 
approximately 62,000 requests for 667 different feeds. 
The channel popularity closely follows a Zipf distribu- 
tion with exponent 0.5. The survey analyzes the update 
rate of micronews content by actively polling approxi- 
mately 100,000 RSS feeds obtained from syndic8.com. 
We poll these feeds at one hour intervals for 84 hours, 
and subsequently select a subset of 1000 feeds and poll 
them at a finer granularity of 10 minutes for five days. 
Comparing periodic snapshots of the feeds shows that 
the update interval of micronews content is widely dis- 
tributed: about 10% of channels changed within an hour, 
while 50% of channels did not change at all during the 
five days of polling. 


5.1 Simulations 

We use tradeoff parameters based on the RSS survey in 
our simulations. In order to scale the workload to the 
larger scale of our simulations, we extrapolate the distri- 
bution of feed popularity from the workload traces and 
set the popularity to follow a Zipf distribution with ex- 
ponent 0.5. We use a distribution for the update rates of 
channels obtained through active polling, setting the up- 
date interval of the channels that do not see any updates 
to one week. 

We perform simulations for a system of 1024 nodes, 
100,000 channels, and 5,000,000 subscriptions. We start 
each simulation with an empty state and issue all sub- 
scriptions at once before collecting performance data. 
We run the simulations for six hours with a polling inter- 
val of 30 minutes and maintenance interval of one hour. 
We study the performance of the three schemes, Corona- 
Lite, Corona-Fast, and Corona-Fair, and compare the 
performance with that of legacy RSS clients polling at 
the same rate of 30 minutes. 


Corona-Lite 

Figures 3 and 4 show the network load and update perfor- 
mance, respectively, for Corona-Lite, which minimizes 
average update detection time while bounding the to- 
tal load on content servers. The figures plot the net- 
work load, in terms of the average bandwidth load placed 
on content servers, and update performance, in terms of 
the average update detection time. Figure 3 shows that 
Corona-Lite stabilizes at the load imposed by legacy RSS 
clients. Starting from a clean slate where only owner 
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Network Load per Channel (kbps) 
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Figure 3: Network Load on Content Servers: Corona-Lite 
converges quickly to match the network load imposed by 
legacy RSS clients. 
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Figure 4: Average Update Detection Time: Corona-Lite 
provides 15-fold improvement in update detection time 
compared to legacy RSS clients for the same network load. 


nodes poll for each channel, Corona-Lite quickly con- 
verges to its target in two maintenance phases. The av- 
erage load exceeds the target for a brief period before 
stabilization. This slight delay is due to nodes not hav- 
ing complete information about tradeoff factors of other 
channels in the system. However, the discrepancy is 
corrected automatically when aggregated global tradeoff 
factors are available to each node. 

At the same time, Figure 4 shows that Corona-Lite 
achieves an average update detection time of about one 
minute. The update performance of Corona-Lite repre- 
sents an order of magnitude improvement over the ay- 
erage update detection time of 15 minutes provided by 
legacy RSS clients. This substantial difference in per- 
formance is achieved through judicious distribution of 
polling load between cooperating nodes, while imposing 
no more load on the servers than the legacy clients. 

Figures 5 and 6 show the number of polling nodes as- 
signed by Corona-Lite to different channels and the re- 
sulting distribution of update detection times. The x- 
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Figure 5: Number of Pollers per Channel: Corona trades 
off network load from popular channels to decrease update 
detection time of less popular channels and achieve a lower 
system-wide average. 
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Figure 6: Update Detection Time per Channel: Popular 
channels gain greater decrease in update detection time 
than less popular channels. 


axis shows channels in reverse order of popularity. We 
only plot 20,000 channels for clarity. The load imposed 
by legacy RSS is equal to the number of clients. For 
Corona-Lite, three levels of polling can be identified in 
Figure 5: channels clustered around 100 at level 1, chan- 
nels with fewer than 10 clients at level 2, and orphan 
channels close to the X-axis with just one owner node 
polling them. The sharp change in the distribution after 
75,000 channels indicates the point where the optimal 
solution changes polling levels. 

Figure 5 shows that Corona-Lite favors popular chan- 
nels over unpopular ones when assigning polling levels. 
Yet, it significantly reduces the load on servers of pop- 
ular content compared to legacy clients, which impose 
a highly skewed load on content servers and overload 
servers of popular content. Corona-Lite reduces the load 
of the over-loaded servers and transfers the extra load to 
servers of less popular content to improve update perfor- 
mance. 
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Average Update 
Detection Time 
(sec) 


Average Load 
(polls per 30 min 
per channel) 


Legacy-RSS 
Corona-Lite 
Corona-Fair 
Corona-Fair-Sqrt 
Corona-Fair-Log 
Corona-Fast 





Table 2: Performance Summary: This table provides a 
summary of average update detection time and network 
load for different versions of Corona. Overall, Corona 
provides significant improvement in update detection time 
compared to Legacy RSS, while placing the same load on 
servers. 


The favorable behavior of Corona-Lite is due to dimin- 
ishing returns caused by the inverse relation between the 
update detection time and the number of polling nodes. 
It is more beneficial to distribute the polling across many 
channels than to devote a large percentage of the band- 
width to polling the most popular channels. Neverthe- 
less, load distribution in Corona-Lite respects the pop- 
ularity distribution of channels: popular channels are 
polled by more nodes than less popular channels (see 
Figure 5). The upshot is that popular channels gain an 
order of magnitude improvement in update performance 
over less popular ones (see Figure 6). 


Corona-Fast 

Unlike Corona-Lite, Corona-Fast minimizes the total 
load on servers while aiming to achieve a target update 
detection latency. Figures 3 and 4 show the network load 
and update performance, respectively, for Corona-Fast. 
Figure 4 confirms that Corona-Fast closely meets the 
desired target of 30 seconds. This improvement in up- 
date detection time entails an increase in server load over 
Corona-Lite. Unlike Corona-Lite, whose update perfor- 
mance may vary depending on the workload seen by the 
system, Corona-Fast provides a stable average update 
performance. Moreover, it enables us to set the perfor- 
mance depending on the requirements of the application 
and ensures that the targeted performance is achieved 
with minimal load on content servers. 


Corona-Fair 

Finally, we examine the performance of Corona-Fair, 
which uses the update rates of channels to fine-tune the 
distribution of load. It takes advantage of the wide dis- 
tribution of update intervals among channels and aims 
to poll frequently updated channels at a higher rate 
than channels with long update intervals. Figure 7 
shows the distribution of update detection times achieved 
by Corona-Lite and Corona-Fair for different channels 
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Figure 7: Update Detection Time per Channel: Corona- 
Fair provides better update detection time for channels that 
change rapidly than for channels that change rarely. 
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Figure 8: Update Detection Time per Channel: Corona- 
Fair-Sqrt and Corona-Fair-Log fix the bias against chan- 
nels that change rarely and provide better update detection 
time for them than Corona-Fair does. 


ranked by their update intervals. Channels with the same 
update intervals are further ranked by popularity. For 
clarity of presentation, we plot the distribution for 200 
uniformly chosen channels. 

Figure 7 shows that Corona-Lite achieves an unfair 
distribution of update detection times by ignoring update 
interval information. Many channels with large update 
intervals have short update detection times (shown in the 
lower-right of the graph), while some rapidly changing 
channels have long update detection times (shown in the 
upper-left of the graph). Corona-Fair fixes this unfair dis- 
tribution of update detection time by using update inter- 
vals of channels to influence the choice of polling levels. 
Figure 7 shows that Corona-Fair has a fairer distribution 
of update detection times with update intervals; that is, 
channels with shorter update intervals have faster update 
detection times and vice-versa. 

Corona-Fair optimizes for update performance mea- 
sured as the ratio of update detection time and update in- 
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terval. Thus, channels with long update intervals may 
also have proportionally long update detection times, 
leading to long wait times for clients. Section 3.1 pro- 
posed to compensate for this bias using two metrics with 
sub-linear growth based on the square root and logarithm 
of the update interval. Figure 8 shows that Corona-Fair- 
Sqrt and Corona-Fair-Log achieve update detection times 
that are fairer and lower than Corona-Fair. Between the 
two metrics, Corona-Fair-Sqrt is better than Corona-Fair- 
Log, which has a few channels with small update inter- 
vals but long update detection times. 

Overall, the Corona-Fair schemes provide fair dis- 
tributions of polling between channels with low aver- 
age update detection times without exceeding bandwidth 
load on the servers. The average update detection time 
and load for different Corona-Fair schemes is shown in 
Table 2. The average update detection time suffers a 
little in Corona-Fair compared to Corona-Lite, but the 
modified Corona-Fair schemes provide an average per- 
formance close to that of Corona-Lite. 


5.2 Deployment 

We deployed Corona on a set of 60 PlanetLab nodes and 
measured its performance. The deployment is based on 
the Corona-Lite scheme, which minimizes update detec- 
tion time while bounding network load. For this exper- 
iment, we use 7500 real channels providing RSS feeds 
obtained from www. syndic8.com. We issue 150,000 sub- 
scriptions for them based on a Zipf popularity distribu- 
tion with exponent 0.5. Subscriptions are issued at a uni- 
form rate during the first hour and a half of the experi- 
ment. The maintenance interval and the polling interval 
are both set to 30 minutes. We collected data for a period 
of six hours. 

Figure 9 shows the average update detection time for 
Corona deployment compared to legacy RSS. Corona de- 
creases the average update time to about 45 seconds com- 
pared to 15 minutes for legacy RSS. Figure 10 shows 
the corresponding polling load imposed by Corona on 
content servers. Corona gradually increases the num- 
ber of nodes polling each channel and reaches a load 
limit of around 4500 polls per minute. Corona’s total 
network load is bounded by the load imposed by legacy 
RSS, which averages to just above 5000 polls per minute. 
These graphs highlight that while imposing comparable 
load as legacy RSS, Corona achieves a substantial im- 
provement in update detection time. 


5.3. Summary 

The results from simulations and wide-area experiments 
confirm that Corona achieves a balance between update 
latency and network load. It dynamically learns the pa- 
rameters of the system such as number of nodes, number 
of subscriptions, and tradeoff factors of all channels, and 
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Figure 9: Average Update Detection Time: Corona pro- 
vides an order of magnitude lower update detection time 
compared to legacy RSS. 
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Figure 10: Total Polling Load on Servers: The total load 
generated by Corona is well below the load generated by 
clients using legacy RSS 


uses the new parameters to periodically adjust the opti- 
mal polling levels of channels and meet performance and 
load targets. Corona offers considerable flexibility in the 
kind of performance goals it can achieve. In this section, 
we showed three specific schemes targeting update de- 
tection time, network load, and fair distribution of load 
under different metrics of fairness. Measurements from 
the deployment showed that achieving globally optimal 
performance in a distributed wide-area system is practi- 
cal and efficient. Overall, Corona proves to be a high 
performance, scalable publish-subscribe system. 


6 Conclusions 


This paper proposes a novel publish-subscribe architec- 
ture that is compatible with the existing pull-based archi- 
tecture of the Web. Motivated by the growing demand for 
micronews feeds and the paucity of infrastructure to pro- 
vide asynchronous notifications, we develop a unique so- 
lution that addresses the shortcomings of pull based con- 
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tent dissemination and delivers a real, deployable, easy- 
to-use publish-subscribe system. 

Many real-world applications require quick and effi- 
cient dissemination of information from data sources to 
clients. It is quite common for legacy data sources, such 
as Web pages, sensors, stock feeds, event trackers and so 
forth, to be deployed piecemeal, and thus to force clients 
to poll them manually and explicitly to receive the latest 
updates. As the numbers of data sources increase, the 
task of monitoring so many event sources quickly be- 
comes overwhelming for humans. At sufficiently large 
scales, the task of allocating bandwidth is difficult even 
for computers. We can see examples of such applications 
in large scale sensor networks, in investment manage- 
ment systems that track commodity prices, and in many 
adaptive distributed systems for detecting events. All of 
these applications pose a fundamental tension between 
the polling bandwidth required to achieve fast event de- 
tection and the corresponding load imposed by periodic 
polling. 

Our unique contribution is the optimal resolution of 
performance-overhead tradeoffs in such event detection 
systems. This paper provides a general approach based 
on analytical modeling of the cost-performance tradeoff 
and mathematical optimization that enables applications 
to make informed, near-optimal decisions on which data 
sources to monitor, and with what frequency. We develop 
techniques to solve typical resource allocation problems 
that arise in distributed systems through decentralized, 
low-overhead mechanisms. 

The techniques at the core of this system are easily 
applicable to any domain where a set of nodes monitor 
exogenous events. The Corona approach to monitoring 
oblivious, pull-based data sources makes it unnecessary 
to change the data publishing workflow, agree on new 
dissemination protocols, or deploy new software on data 
sources. This is particularly relevant when the sources 
to be monitored are large in number, and deploying new 
software is logistically difficult. For instance, large scale 
Web spiders that monitor changes to Websites to incre- 
mentally update a Web index could benefit from the prin- 
cipled approach developed here. 

Corona applies this general approach to disseminat- 
ing updates to the Web, where the resource-performance 
tradeoff is affected by the popularity, size, and up- 
date rate of Web content and the network capacities of 
clients and content servers. Performance measurements 
based on simulations and real-life deployment show that 
Corona clients can achieve several orders of magnitude 
improvement in update latency without an increase in 
average load. Corona acts as a buffer between clients 
and servers, shielding servers from the impact of flash- 
crowds and sticky traffic. Our implementation is cur- 
rently deployed on PlanetLab and available for pub- 


lic use. We hope that a backwards-compatible, high- 
performance, efficient publish-subscribe system will 
make it possible for people to easily track frequently 
changing content on the Web. 
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Abstract 


Scalable distribution of large files has been the area of 
much research and commercial interest in the past few 
years. In this paper, we describe the CoBlitz system, 
which efficiently distributes large files using a content 
distribution network (CDN) designed for HTTP. As a 
result, CoBlitz is able to serve large files without re- 
quiring any modifications to standard Web servers and 
clients, making it an interesting option both for end users 
as well as infrastructure services. Over the 18 months 
that CoBlitz and its partner service, CoDeploy, have been 
running on PlanetLab, we have had the opportunity to 
observe its algorithms in practice, and to evolve its de- 
sign. These changes stem not only from observations on 
its use, but also from a better understanding of their be- 
havior in real-world conditions. This utilitarian approach 
has led us to better understand the effects of scale, peer- 
ing policies, replication behavior, and congestion, giving 
us new insights into how to better improve their perfor- 
mance. With these changes, CoBlitz is able to deliver 
in excess of 1 Gbps on PlanetLab, and to outperform a 
range of systems, including research systems as well as 
the widely-used BitTorrent. 


1 Introduction 


Many new content distribution networks (CDNs) have 
recently been developed to focus on areas not generally 
associated with “traditional” Web (HTTP) CDNs. These 
systems often focus on distributing large files, especially 
in flash crowd situations where a news story or software 
release causes a spike in demand. These new approaches 
break away from the “whole-file” data transfer model, 
the common access pattern for Web content. Instead, 
clients download pieces of the file (called chunks, blocks, 
or objects) and exchange these chunks with each other to 
form the complete file. The most widely used system of 
this type is BitTorrent [12], while related research sys- 
tems include Bullet [20], Shark [2], and FastReplica [9]. 

Using peer-to-peer systems makes sense when the 
window of interest in the content is short, or when 
the content provider cannot afford enough bandwidth or 
CDN hosting costs. However, in other scenarios, a man- 
aged CDN service may be an attractive option, espe- 


cially for businesses that want to offload their bandwidth 
but want more predictable performance. The problem 
arises from the fact that HTTP CDNs have not tradition- 
ally handled this kind of traffic, and are not optimized 
for this workload. In an environment where objects av- 
erage 10KB, and where whole-file access is dominant, 
suddenly introducing objects in the range of hundreds of 
megabytes may have undesirable consequences. For ex- 
ample, CDN nodes commonly cache popular objects in 
main memory to reduce disk access, so serving several 
large files at once could evict thousands of small objects, 
increasing their latency as they are reloaded from disk. 

To address this problem, we have developed the 
CoBlitz large file transfer service, which runs on top 
of the CoDeeN content distribution network, an HTTP- 
based CDN. This combination provides several bene- 
fits: (a) using CoBlitz to serve large files is as simple 
as changing its URL — no rehosting, extra copies, or ad- 
ditional protocol support is required; (b) CoBlitz can op- 
erate with unmodified clients, servers, and tools like curl 
or wget, providing greater ease-of-use for users and for 
developers of other services; (c) obtaining maximum per- 
client performance does not require multiple clients to be 
downloading simultaneously; and (d) even after an initial 
burst of activity, the file stays cached in the CDN, provid- 
ing latecomers with the cached copy. 

From an operational standpoint, this approach of run- 
ning a large-file transfer service on top of an HTTP con- 
tent distribution network also has several benefits: (a) 
given an existing CDN, the changes to support scalable 
large-file transfer are small; (b) no dedicated resources 
need to be devoted for the large-file service, allowing it 
to be practical even if utilization is low or bursty; (c) the 
algorithmic changes to efficiently support large files also 
benefit smaller objects. 

Over the 18 months that CoBlitz and its partner ser- 
vice, CoDeploy, have been running on PlanetLab, we 
have had the opportunity to observe its algorithms in 
practice, and to evolve its design, both to reflect its ac- 
tual use, and to better handle real-world conditions. This 
utilitarian approach has given us a better understand- 
ing of the effects of scale, peering policies, replication 
behavior, and congestion, giving us new insights into 
how to improve performance and reliability. With these 
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changes, CoBlitz is able to deliver in excess of 1 Gbps 
on PlanetLab, and to outperform a range of systems, in- 
cluding research systems as well as BitTorrent. 

In this paper, we discuss what we have learned in the 
process, and how the observations and feedback from 
long-term deployment have shaped our system. We dis- 
cuss how our algorithms have evolved, both to improve 
performance and to cope with the scalability aspects of 
our system. Some of these changes stem from observing 
the real behavior of the system versus the abstract un- 
derpinnings of our original algorithms, and others from 
observing how our system operates when pushed to its 
limits. We believe that our observations will be useful 
for three classes of researchers: (a) those who are con- 
sidering deploying scalable large-file transfer services; 
(b) those trying to understand how to evaluate the per- 
formance of such systems, and; (c) those who are trying 
to capture salient features of real-world behavior in order 
to improve the fidelity of simulators and emulators. 


2 Background 


In this section, we provide general information about 
HTTP CDNs, the problems caused by large files, and the 
history of CoBlitz and CoDeploy. 


2.1 HTTP Content Distribution Networks 


Content distribution networks relieve Web congestion by 
replicating content on geographically-distributed servers. 
To provide load balancing and to reduce the number 
of objects served by each node, they use partitioning 
schemes, such as consistent hashing [17], to assign ob- 
jects to nodes. CDN nodes tend to be modified proxy 
servers that fetch files on demand and cache them as 
needed. Partitioning reduces the number of nodes that 
need to fetch each object from the origin servers (or other 
CDN nodes), allowing the nodes to cache more objects 
in main memory, eliminating disk access latency and im- 
proving throughput. 

In this environment, serving large files can cause sev- 
eral problems. Loading a large file from disk can tem- 
porarily evict several thousand small files from the in- 
memory cache, reducing the proxy’s effectiveness. Pop- 
ular large files can stay in the main memory for a longer 
period, making the effects more pronounced. To get a 
sense of the performance loss that can occur, one can 
examine results from the Proxy Cacheoffs [25], which 
show that the same proxies, when operating as “Web ac- 
celerators,” can handle 3-6 times the request rate than 
operating in “forward mode,” with much larger working 
sets. So, if a CDN node suddenly starts serving a data 
set that exceeds its physical memory, its performance 
will drop dramatically, and latency rises sharply. Bruce 
Maggs, Akamai’s VP of Research, states: 
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“Memory pressure is a concern for CDN developers, 
because for optimal latency, we want to ensure that 
the tens of thousands of popular objects served by 
each node stay in the main memory. Especially in 
environments where caches are deployed inside the 
ISP, any increase in latency caused by objects being 
fetched from disk would be a noticeable degrada- 
tion. In these environments, whole-file caching of 
large files would be a concern [21].” 


Akamai has a service called EdgeSuite Net Storage, 
where large files reside in specialized replicated storage, 
and are served to clients via overlay routing [1]. We be- 
lieve that this service demonstrates that large files are a 
qualitatively different problem for CDNs. 


2.2 Large-file Systems 


As a result of these problems and other concerns, most 
systems to scalably serve large files departed from the 
use of HTTP-based CDNs. Two common design prin- 
ciples are evident in these systems: treat large files as a 
series of smaller chunks, and exchange chunks between 
clients, instead of always using the origin server. Oper- 
ating on chunks allows finer-grained load balancing, and 
avoids the trade-offs associated with large-file handling 
in traditional CDNs. Fetching chunks from other peers 
not only reduces load on the origin, but also increases 
aggregate capacity as the number of clients increases. 

We subdivide these systems based on their inter-client 
communication topology. We term those that rely on 
greedy selection or all-to-all communication as exam- 
ples of the swarm approach, while those that use tree-like 
topologies are termed stream systems. 

Swarm systems, such as BitTorrent [12] and Fast- 
Replica [9], preceded stream systems, and scaled de- 
spite relatively simple topologies. BitTorrent originally 
used a per-file centralized directory, called a tracker, that 
lists clients that are downloading or have recently down- 
loaded the file. Clients use this directory to greedily find 
peers that can provide them with chunks. The newest 
BitTorrent can operate with tracker information shared 
by clients. In FastReplica, all clients are known at the 
start, and each client downloads a unique chunk from 
the origin. The clients then communicate in an all-to- 
all fashion to exchange chunks. These systems reduce 
link stress compared to direct downloads from the origin, 
but some chunks may traverse shared links repeatedly if 
multiple clients download them. 

The stream systems, such as ESM [10], Split- 
Stream [8], Bullet [20], Astrolabe [30], and FatNemo [4] 
address the issues of load balancing and link stress by op- 
timizing the peer-selection process. The result generates 
a tree-like topology (or a mesh or gossip-based network 
inside the tree), which tends to stay relatively stable dur- 
ing the download process. The effort in tree-building can 
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Figure 1: Operational model for CoBlitz improvement 


produce higher aggregate bandwidths, suitable for trans- 
mitting the content simultaneously to a large number of 
receivers. The trade-off, however, is that the higher link 
utilization is possible only with greater synchrony. If 
receivers are only loosely synchronized and chunks are 
transmitted repeatedly on some links, the transmission 
rate of any subtrees using those nodes also decreases. As 
a result, these systems are best suited for synchronous 
activity of a specified duration. 


2.3 CoBlitz, CoDeploy, and CoDeeN 


This paper discusses our experience running two large- 
file distribution systems, CoBlitz and CoDeploy, which 
operate on top of the CoDeeN content distribution net- 
work. CoDeeN is a HTTP CDN that runs on every avail- 
able PlanetLab node, with access restrictions in place 
to prevent abuse and to comply with hosting site poli- 
cies. It has been in operation for nearly three years, and 
currently handles over 25 million requests per day. To 
use CoDeeN, clients configure their browsers to use a 
CoDeeN node as a proxy, and all of their Web traffic is 
then handled by CoDeeN. Note that this behavior is only 
part of CoDeeN as a policy decision — CoBlitz does not 
require changing any browser setting. 

Both CoBlitz and CoDeploy use the same infrastruc- 
ture, which we call CoBlitz in the rest of this paper for 
simplicity. The main difference between the two is the 
access mechanism — CoDeploy requires the client to be 
a PlanetLab machine, while CoBlitz is publicly accessi- 
ble. CoDeploy was launched first, and allows PlanetLab 
researchers to use a local instance of CoDeeN to fetch 
experiment files. CoBlitz allows the public to access 
CoDeploy by providing a simpler URL-based interface. 
To use CoBlitz, clients prepend the original URL with 
http://coblitz.codeen.org:3125/ and fetch 
it like any other URL. A customized DNS server maps 
the name coblitz.codeen.org to a nearby PlanetLab. 

In 18 months of operation, the system has undergone 
three sets of changes: scaling from just North Ameri- 
can PlanetLab nodes to all of PlanetLab, changing the 
algorithms to reduce load at the origin server, and chang- 
ing the algorithms to reduce overall congestion and in- 
crease performance. Our general mode of operation is 
shown in Figure 1, and consists of four steps: (1) deploy 
the system, (2) observe its behavior in actual operation, 
(3) determine how the underlying algorithms, when ex- 
posed to the real environment, cause the behaviors, and 


(4) adapt the algorithms to make better decisions using 
the real-world data. We believe this approach has been 
absolutely critical to our success in improving CoBlitz, 
as we describe later in this paper. 


3 Design of Large File Splitting 


Before discussing CoBlitz’s optimizations, we first de- 
scribe how we have made HTTP CDNs amenable to han- 
dling large files. Our approach has two components: 
modifying large file handling to efficiently support them 
on HTTP CDNs, and modifying the request routing for 
these CDNs to enable more swarm-like behavior under 
heavy load. Though we build on the CoDeeN CDN, we 
do not believe any of these changes are CoDeeN-specific 
— they could equally be applied to other CDNs. Start- 
ing from an HTTP CDN maintains compatibility with 
standard Web clients and servers, whereas starting with 
a stream-oriented CDN might require more effort to effi- 
ciently support standard Web traffic. 


3.1 Requirements 


We treat large files as a set of small files that can be 
spread across the CDN. To make this approach as trans- 
parent as possible to clients and servers, the dynamic 
fragmentation and reassembly of these small files is per- 
formed inside the CDN, on demand. Each CDN node 
has an agent that accepts clients’ requests for large files 
and converts them into a series of requests for pieces 
of the file. Pieces are specified using HTTP/1.1 byte 
ranges [14], which the Apache Web server has supported 
since August 1996 (version 1.2), and which appeared in 
other servers in the same timeframe. After these requests 
are injected into the CDN, the results are reassembled 
by the agent and passed to the client. For simplicity, 
this agent occupies a different port number than regular 
CoDeeN requests. The process has some complications, 
mostly related to the design of traditional CDNs, limi- 
tations of HTTP, and the limitations of standard HTTP 
proxies (which are used as the CDN nodes). Some of 
these problems include: 

Chunk naming — If chunks are named using the orig- 
inal URL, all of a file’s chunks will share the same name, 
and will be routed similarly since CDNs hash URLs for 
routing [16, 31]. Since we want to spread chunks across 
the CDN, we must use a different chunk naming scheme. 

Range caching — We know of no HTTP proxies that 
cache arbitrary ranges of Web objects, though some can 
serve ranges from cached objects, and even recreate a 
full object from all of its chunks. Since browsers are not 
likely to ask for arbitrary and disjoint pieces of an object, 
no proxies have developed the necessary support. Since 
we want to cache at the chunk level instead of the file 
level, we must address this limitation. 
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original request 
GET /file.iso 
Host: www.example.com 


resulting series of requests 

GET /file.iso,start=0,end=9999 
Host: www.example.com 
X-Bigfile: 1 


GET /file.iso,start=10000, end=19999 
Host: www.example.com 
X-Bigfile: 1 


Figure 2: The client-facing agent converts a single re- 
quest for a large file into a series of requests for smaller 
files. The new URLS are only a CDN-internal represen- 
tation — neither the client nor the origin server see them. 


Congestion — During periods of bursty demand and 
heavy synchrony, consistent hashing may produce rov- 
ing instantaneous congestion. If many clients at different 
locations suddenly ask for the same file, a lightly-loaded 
CDN node may see a burst of request. If the clients all 
ask for another file as soon as the first download com- 
pletes, another CDN node may become instantly con- 
gested. This bursty congestion prevents using the aggre- 
gate CDN bandwidth effectively over short time scales. 


We address these problems as a whole, to avoid new 
problems from piecemeal fixes. For example, adding 
range caching to the Squid proxy has been discussed 
since 1998 [24], but would expand the in-memory meta- 
data structures, increasing memory pressure, and would 
require changing the internet cache protocol (ICP) used 
by caches to query each other. Even if we added this 
support to CoDeeN’s proxies, it would still require extra 
support in the CDN, since the range information would 
have to be hashed along with the URL. 


3.2 Chunk Handling Mechanics 


We modify intra-CDN chunk handling and request redi- 
rection by treating each chunk as a real file with its own 
name, so the bulk of the CDN does not need to be mod- 
ified. This name contains the start and end ranges of the 
file, so different chunks will have different hash values. 
Only the CDN ingress/egress points are affected, at the 
boundaries with the client and the origin server. 

The agent takes the client’s request, converts it into a 
series of requests for chunks, reassembles the responses, 
and sends it to the client. The client is not aware that 
the request is handled in pieces, and no browser modi- 
fications are needed. This process is implemented in a 
small program on each CDN node, so communication 


Large File 
I Agent 


“all 









Figure 3: Large-file processing — 1. the client sends the 
agent a request, 2. the agent generates a series of URL- 
mangled chunk requests, 3. those requests are spread 
across the CDN, 4. assuming cache misses, the URLs 
are de-mangled on egress, and the responses are modi- 
fied, 5. the agent collects the responses, reassembles if 
needed, and streams it to the client 


between it and the CDN infrastructure is cheap. The re- 
quests sent into the CDN, shown in Figure 2, contain ex- 
tended filenames that specify the actual file and the de- 
sired byte range, as well as a special header so that the 
CDN modifies these requests on egress. Otherwise, these 
requests look like ordinary requests with slightly longer 
filenames. The full set of steps are shown in Figure 3, 
where each solid rectangle is a separate machine con- 
nected via the Internet. 

All byte-range interactions take place between the 
proxy and the origin server — on egress, the request’s 
name is reverted, and range headers are added. The 
server’s response is changed from a HTTP 206 code (par- 
tial content received) to 200 (full file received). The 
underlying proxy never sees the byte-range transforma- 
tions, so no range-caching support is required. Figure 4 
shows this process with additional temporary headers. 
These headers contain the file length, allowing the agent 
to provide the content length for the complete download. 

Having the agent use the local proxy avoids having to 
reimplement CDN code (such as node liveness, or con- 
nection management) in the agent, but can cause cache 
pollution if the proxy caches all of the agent’s requests. 
The ingress add a cache-control header that disallows lo- 
cal caching, which is removed on egress when the proxy 
routes the request to the next CDN node. As a result, 
chunks are cached at the next-hop CDN nodes instead of 
the local node. 

Since the CDN sees a large number of small file re- 
quests, it can use its normal routing, replication, and 
caching policies. These cached pieces can then be used 
to serve future requests. If a node experiences cache 
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X-Bigfile: 1 
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HTTP/1.1 200 OK 
Content-Length: 10000 qo 


X-FileLen: 661000248 
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GET /file.iso 
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Range: bytes=20000-29999 


| 


Ingress receives from origin 

HTTP/1.1 206 Partial Content 
Content-Length: 10000 

Accept-Ranges: bytes 

Content-Range: bytes 20000-29999/661000248 


Figure 4: Egress and ingress transformations when the CDN communicates with the origin server. The CDN internally 
believes it is requesting a small file, and the egress transformation requests a byte-range of a large file. The ingress 
converts the server’s response to a response for a complete small file, rather than a piece of a large file. 


pressure, it can evict as many pieces as needed, instead of 
evicting one large file. Similarly, the addition/departure 
of nodes will only cause missing pieces to be re-fetched, 
instead of the whole file. The only external difference is 
that the server sees byte-range requests from many prox- 
ies instead of one large file request from one proxy. 


3.3 Agent Design 


The agent is the most complicated part of CoBlitz, since 
it must operate smoothly, even in the face of unpre- 
dictable CDN nodes and origin servers outside our con- 
trol. The agent monitors the chunk downloads for cor- 
rectness checking and for performance. The correct- 
ness checking consists of issues such as ensuring that the 
server is capable of serving HTTP byte-range requests, 
verifying that the response is cacheable, and comparing 
modification headers (file length, last-modified time, etc) 
to detect if a file has changed at the origin during its 
download. In the event of problems, the agent can abort 
the download and return an error message to the client. 
The agent is the largest part of CoBlitz — it consists of 
770 semicolon-lines of code (1975 lines total), versus 60- 
70 lines of changes for ingress/egress modifications. 

To determine when to re-issue chunk fetches, the 
agent maintains overall and per-chunk statistics during 
the download. Several factors may slow chunk fetching, 
including congestion between the proxy and its peers, 
operational problems at the peers, and congestion be- 
tween the peers and the origin. After downloading the 
first chunk, the agent has the header containing the over- 
all file size, and knows the total number of chunks to 
download. It issues parallel requests up to its limit, and 
uses non-blocking operations to read data from the sock- 
ets as it becomes available. 

Using an approach inspired by LoCI [3], slow trans- 
fers are addressed by issuing multiple requests — when- 
ever a chunk exceeds its download deadline, the agent 
opens a new connection and re-issues the chunk request. 


The most recent request for the same chunk is allowed 
to continue downloading, and any earlier requests for the 
chunk are terminated. In this way, each chunk can have at 
most two requests for it in flight from the agent, a depar- 
ture from LoCI where even more connections are made 
as the deadline approaches. The agent modifies a non- 
critical field of the URL in retry requests beyond the first 
retried request for each chunk. This field is stripped from 
the URL on egress, and exists solely to allow the agent 
to randomize the peer serving the chunk. In this way, the 
agent can exert some control over which peer serves the 
request, to reduce the chance of multiple failures within 
the CDN. Keeping the same URL on the first retry at- 
tempts to reduce cache pollution — in a load-balanced, 
replicated CDN, the retry is unlikely to be assigned to 
the same peer that is handling the original request. 


The first retry timeout for each chunk is set using a 
combination of the standard deviation and exponentially- 
weighted moving average for recent chunks. Subsequent 
retries use exponential backoff to adjust the deadline, up 
to a limit of 10 backoffs per chunk. To bound the backoff 
time, we also have a hard limit of 10 seconds for the 
chunk timeout. The initial timeout is set to 3 seconds 
for the first chunk — while most nodes finish faster, using 
a generous starting point avoids overloading slow origin 
servers. In practice, 10-20% of chunks are retried, but 
the original fetch usually completes before the retry. We 
could reduce retry aggressiveness, but this approach is 
unlikely to cause much extra traffic to the origin since 
the first retry uses a different replica with the same URL. 


By default, the agent sends completed chunks to the 
client as soon as they finish downloading, as long as all 
preceding chunks have also been sent. If the chunk at the 
head of the line has not completed downloading, no new 
data is sent to the client until the chunk completes. By 
using enough parallel chunk fetches, delays in download- 
ing chunks can generally be overlapped with others in the 
pipeline. If clients that can use chunked transfer encod- 
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ing provide a header in the request indicating they are 
capable of handling chunks in any order, the agent sends 
chunks as they complete, with no head-of-line blocking. 
Chunk position information is returned in a trailer fol- 
lowing each chunk, which the client software can use to 
assemble the file in the correct order. 

The choice of chunk size is a trade-off between ef- 
ficiency and latency — small chunks will result in faster 
chunk downloads, so slower clients will have less impact. 
However, the small chunks require more processing at all 
stages — the agent, the CDN infrastructure, and possibly 
the origin server. Larger chunks, while more efficient, 
can also cause more delay if head-of-line blocking arises. 
After some testing, we chose a chunk size of 60KB, 
which is large enough to be efficient, but small enough to 
be manageable. In particular, this chunk size can easily 
fit into Linux’s default outbound kernel socket buffers, 
allowing the entire chunk to be written to the socket with 
a single system call that returns without blocking. 


3.4 Design Benefits 


We believe that this design has several important features 
that not only make it practical for deployment now, but 
will continue to make it useful in the future: 


No client synchronization — Since chunks are cached 
in the CDN when first downloaded, no client syn- 
chronization is needed to reduce origin traffic. If 
clients are highly synchronized, agents can use the 
same chunk to serve many client requests, reduc- 
ing the number of intra-CDN transfers, but synchro- 
nization is not required for efficient operation. 


Trading bandwidth for disk seeks — Fetching most 
chunks from other CDN nodes trades bandwidth 
for disk seeks. Given the rate of improvement of 
each, this trade-off will hold for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Bandwidth is continually dropping in price, 
and disk seek times are not scaling. If this band- 
width cost is an issue, it can be billed just as regular 
bandwidth is billed. 


Increasing chunk utility — Having all nodes store 
chunks makes them available to a larger popula- 
tion than storing the entire file at a small number of 
nodes. Many more nodes can now serve large files, 
so the total capacity is the sum of the bandwidths 
they have to serve clients, and the aggregate intra- 
CDN capacity is available to exchange chunks. 


Using cheaper bandwidth — When CDN nodes com- 
municate with each other, this bandwidth consump- 
tion is either within a LAN cluster hosting the 
CDN nodes, or toward the network core, away 
from the clients that sit at the edge of the net- 
work. Core bandwidth has been improving in 


price/performance more rapidly than edge band- 
width, and LAN bandwidth is virtually free, so this 
consumption is in the more desirable direction. 


Scaling with CDN size — As CDN size increases, and 
aggregate physical memory increases, chunks can 
be replicated more widely. The net result is that de- 
sired chunks are more likely to be in nearby nodes, 
so link stress drops as the CDN grows. 


Tunable memory consumption — Varying the number 
of parallel chunks downloads that are used for each 
client controls the memory consumption of this ap- 
proach. Slower clients can be allocated fewer paral- 
lel chunks, and the aggregate number of chunks can 
be reduced if a node is experiencing heavy load. 


In-order or out-of-order delivery — For regular 
browsers or other standard client software, chunks 
are delivered in order so that the download appears 
exactly like a non-CoBlitz download from the ori- 
gin, and performance-hungry clients can use soft- 
ware that supports chunked encoding. 


4 Coping With Scale 


One first challenge for CoBlitz was handling scale — at 
the time of CoBlitz’s original deployment, CoDeeN was 
running on all 100 academic PlanetLab node in North 
America. The first major scale issue was roughly quadru- 
pling the node count, to include every PlanetLab node. 
In the process, we adopted three design decisions that 
have served us well: (a) make peering a unilateral, asyn- 
chronous decision, (b) use minimum application-level 
ping times when determining suitable peers, and (c) ap- 
ply hysteresis to the peer set. These are described in the 
remainder of this section. 


4.1 Unilateral, Asynchronous Peering 


In CoDeeN, we have intentionally avoided any synchro- 
nized communication for group maintenance, which re- 
sults in avoiding any quorum protocols, 2-phase behav- 
ior, or any group membership protocols. The motiva- 
tions behind this decision were simplicity and robust- 
ness — by making every decision unilaterally and inde- 
pendently at each node, we avoid any situation where 
forward progress fails because some handshaking proto- 
col fails. As a result, CoDeeN has been operational even 
in some very extreme circumstances, such as in Febru- 
ary 2005, when a kernel bug caused the sudden, near- 
simultaneous failures of nodes, with more than half of 
all PlanetLab nodes freezing. 

One side-effect of asynchronous communication is 
that all peering is unilateral — nodes independently pick 
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their peers, using periodic heartbeats and acknowledg- 
ments to judge peer health. Pairwise heartbeats are sim- 
ple, robust, and particularly useful for testing reachabil- 
ity. More sophisticated techniques, such as aggregat- 
ing node health information using trees, can reduce the 
number of heartbeats, but can lead to worse information, 
since the tree may miss or use different links than those 
used for pairwise communication. 

Unilateral and unidirectional peering improves 
CoBlitz’s scalability, since it allows nodes with het- 
erogeneous connectivity or policy issues to participate 
to the extent possible. These scenarios are shown in 
Figures 5, 6, and 7. For example, research networks 
like Internet2 or CANARIE (the Canadian high-speed 
network) do not peer with the commercial Internet, 
but are reachable from a number of research sites 
including universities and corporate labs. These nodes 
advertise that they do not want any nodes (including 
each other) using them as peers, since they cannot fetch 
content from the commercial Internet. These sites can 
unidirectionally peer with any CoDeeN nodes they 
can reach — regular CoDeeN nodes do not reciprocate, 
since the restricted nodes cannot fetch arbitrary Web 
content. Also, in certain PlanetLab locations, both 
corporate and regional, political/policy considerations 
make the transit of arbitrary content an unwise idea, but 
the area may have a sizable number of nodes. These 
nodes advertise that only other nodes from the same 
organization can use them as peers. These nodes will 
peer both with each other and with unrestricted nodes, 
giving them more peers for CoBlitz transfers than they 
would have available otherwise. Policy restrictions are 
not PlanetLab-specific — ISPs host commercial CDN 
nodes in their network with the restriction that the CDN 
nodes only serve their own customers. 


4.2 Peer Set Selection 


With the worldwide deployment of CoDeeN, some step 
had to be taken to restrict the set of CoDeeN nodes that 
each node would use as peers. Each CoDeeN node sends 
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one heartbeat per second to another node, so at 600+ 
PlanetLab nodes (of which 400+ are alive at any time), 
a full sweep would take 10 minutes. Using our earlier 
measurements that node liveness is relatively stable at 
short timescales [32], we limit the peer set to 60 nodes, 
which means that using an additional once-per-second 
ping, the peers can be swept once per minute. 

To get some indication of application health, CoDeeN 
uses application-level pings, rather than network pings, 
to determine round trip times (RITs). Originally, 
CoDeeN kept the average of the four most recent RTT 
values, and selected the 60 closest peers within a 100ms 
RTT cutoff. The 100ms cutoff was to reduce noticeable 
lag in interactive settings, such as Web browsing. In 
parts of the world where nodes could not find 20 peers 
within 100ms, this cutoff is raised to 200ms and the 20 
best peers are selected. 

This approach exhibited two problems — a high rate 
of change in the peer sets, and low overlap among peer 
sets for nearby peers. The high change rate potentially 
impacts chunk caching in CoBlitz — if the peer that pre- 
viously fetched a chunk is no longer in the peer set, the 
new peer that replaces it may not yet have fetched the 
chunk. To address this issue, hysteresis was added to the 
peer set selection process. Any peer not on the set could 
only replace a peer on the set if it was closer in two-thirds 
of the last 32 heartbeats. Even under the worst-case con- 
ditions, using the two-thirds threshold would keep a peer 
on the set for 10 minutes at a time. While hysteresis re- 
duced peer set churn, it also reinforced the low overlap 
between neighboring peer sets. Further investigation in- 
dicated that CoDeeN’s application-level heartbeats had 
more than an order of magnitude variance than network 
pings. This variance led to instability in the average RTT 
calculations, so once nodes were added to the peer set, 
they rarely got displaced. 

Switching from an average application-level RTT to 
the minimum observed RTT (an approach also used in 
other systems [6, 13, 22]) and increasing the num- 
ber of samples yielded significant improvement, with 
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V nodes, hash(i) = hashcalc(URL, node name(i)) 
hash = sort(hash) 

hash = truncate(hash, NumCandidates) 

V nodes, index(i) = node index number of hash(i) 
minval = min(load(index(i))) 

hash = select hash where load(index(i)) == minval 
return index(random() modulo size(hash)) 


Figure 8: Replicated Highest Random Weight with Load 
Balancing, as used in CoDeeN 


application-level RTTs correlating well with ping time 
on all functioning nodes. Misbehaving nodes still 
showed large application-level minimum RTTs, despite 
having low ping times. The overlap of peer lists for nodes 
at the same site increased from roughly half to almost 
90%. At the same time, we discovered that many intra- 
PlanetLab paths had very low latency, and restricting the 
peer size to 60 was needlessly constrained. We increased 
this limit to 120 nodes, and issued 2 heartbeats per sec- 
ond. Of the nodes regularly running CoDeeN, two-thirds 
tend to now have 100+ peers. More details of the re- 
design process and its corresponding performance im- 
provement can be found in our previous study [5]. 


4.3 Scaling Larger 


It is interesting to consider whether this approach could 
scale to a much larger system, such as a commercial 
CDN like Akamai. By the numbers, Akamai is about 
40 times as large as our deployment, at 15,000 servers 
across 1,100 networks. However, part of what makes 
scaling to this size simpler is deploying clusters at each 
network point-of-presence (POP), which number only 
2,500. Further, their servers have the ability to issue re- 
verse ARPs and assume the IP addresses of failing nodes 
in the cluster, something not permitted on PlanetLab. 
With this ability, the algorithms need only scale to the 
number of POPs, since the health of a POP can be used 
instead of querying the status of each server. Finally, 
by imposing geographic hierarchy and ISP-level restric- 
tions, the problem size is further reduced. With these 
assumptions, we believe that we can scale to larger sizes 
without significant problems. 


5 Reducing Load & Congestion 


Reducing origin server load and reducing CDN-wide 
congestion are related, so we present them together in 
this section. Origin load is an important metric for 
CoBlitz, because it determines CoBlitz’s caching bene- 
fit and impacts the system’s overall performance. From a 
content provider’s standpoint, CoBlitz would fetch only 
a single copy of the content, no matter what the demand. 
However, for reasons described below, this goal may not 
be practical. 
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5.1 The HRW Algorithm 


CoDeeN uses the Highest Random Weight (HRW) [29] 
algorithm to route requests from clients. This algo- 
rithm is functionally similar to Consistent Hashing [17], 
but has some properties that make it attractive when 
object replication is desired [31]. The algorithm used 
in CoDeeN, Replicated HRW with Load Balancing, is 
shown in Figure 8. 

For each URL, CoDeeN generates an array of values 
by hashing the URL with the name of each node in the 
peer set. It then prunes this list based on the replica- 
tion factor specified, and then prunes it again so only the 
nodes with the lowest load values remain. The final can- 
didate is chosen randomly from this set. Using replica- 
tion and load balancing reduces hot spots in the CDN 
— raising the replication factor reduces the chance any 
node gets a large number of requests, but also increases 
the node’s working set, possibly degrading performance. 


5.2 Increasing Peer Set Size 


Increasing the peer set size, as described in Section 4.2 
has two effects — each node appears as a peer of many 
more nodes than before, and the number of nodes chosen 
to serve a particular URL is reduced. In the extreme, if 
all CDN nodes were in each others’ peer sets, then the 
total number of nodes handling any URL would equal 
to NumCandidates. In practice, the peer sets give rise 
to overlapping regions, so the number of nodes serving 
a particular URL is tied to the product of the number of 
regions and NumCandidates. 

When examining origin server load in CoBlitz, we 
found that nodes with fewer than five peers generate al- 
most one-third of the traffic. Some poorly-connected 
sites have such high latency that even with an expanded 
RTT criterion, they find few peers. At the same time, few 
sites use them as peers, leading to them being an isolated 
cluster. For regular Web CDN traffic, these small clusters 
are not much of an issue, but for large-file traffic, the ex- 
tra load these clusters cause on the origin server slows the 
rest of the CDN significantly. Increasing the minimum 
number of peers per node to 60 reduces traffic to the ori- 
gin. Because of unilateral peering, this change does not 
harm nearby nodes — other nodes still avoid these poorly- 
connected nodes. 

Reducing the number of replicas per URL reduces ori- 
gin server load, since fewer nodes fetch copies from the 
origin, but it also causes more bursty traffic at those repli- 
cas if downloading is synchronized. For CoBlitz, syn- 
chronized downloads occur when developers push soft- 
ware updates to all nodes, or when cron-initiated tasks 
simultaneously fetch the same file. In these cases, de- 
mand at any node experiences high burstiness over short 
time scales, which leads to congestion in the CDN. 
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5.3 Fixing Peer Set Differences 


Once other problems are addressed, differences in peer 
sets can also cause a substantial load on the origin server. 
To understand how this arises, imagine a CDN of 60 
nodes, where each node does not see one peer at random. 
If we ask all nodes for the top candidate in the HRW list 
for a given URL, at least one node is likely to return the 
candidate that would have been the second-best choice 
elsewhere. If we ask for the top k candidates, the set will 
exceed k candidates with very high probability. If each 
node is missing two peers at random, the union of the 
sets is likely to be at least k+2. Making the matter worse 
is that these “extra” nodes fetching from the origin also 
provide very low utility to the rest of the nodes — since 
few nodes are using them to fetch the chunk, they do not 
reduce the traffic at the other replicas. 

To fix this problem, we observe that when a node re- 
ceives a forwarded request, it can independently check to 
see whether it should be the node responsible for serving 
that request. On every forwarded request that is not satis- 
fied from the cache, the receiving node performs its own 
HRW calculation. If it finds itself as one of the top candi- 
dates, it considers the forwarded request reasonable and 
fetches it from the origin server. If the receiver finds that 
it is not one of the top candidates, it forwards the request 
again. We find that 3-7% of chunks get re-forwarded this 
way in CoBlitz, but it can get as high as 10-15% in some 
cases. When all PlanetLab nodes act as clients, this tech- 
nique cuts origin server load almost in half. 

Due to the deterministic order of HRW, this approach 
is guaranteed to make forward progress and be loop-free. 
While the worst case is a number of hops linear in the 
number of peer groups, this case is also exponentially 
unlikely. Even so, we limit this approach to only one 
additional hop in the redirection, to avoid forwarding re- 
quests across the world and to limit any damage caused 
by bugs in the forwarding logic. Given the relatively low 
rate of chunks forwarded in this manner, restricting it to 
only one additional hop appears sufficient. 


5.4 Reducing Burstiness 


To illustrate the burstiness resulting from improved peer- 
ing, consider a fully-connected clique of 120 CDN nodes 
that begin fetching a large file simultaneously. If all have 
the same peer set, then each node in the replica set k will 
receive 120/k requests, each for a 60KB chunk. Assum- 
ing 2 replicas, the traffic demand on each is 28.8 Mbits. 
Assuming a 10 Mbps link, it will be fully utilized for 3 
seconds just for this chunk, and then the utilization will 
drop until the next burst of chunks. 

The simplest way of reducing the short time-scale 
node congestion is to increase the number of replicas 
for each chunk, but this would increase the number of 


fetches to the origin. Instead, we can improve on the 
purely mesh-based topology by taking some elements of 
the stream-oriented systems, which are excellent for re- 
ducing link stress. These systems all build communica- 
tion trees, which eliminates the need to have the same 
data traverse a link multiple times. While trees are an 
unattractive option for standard Web CDNs because they 
add extra latency to every request fetched from the ori- 
gin, a hybrid scheme can help the large-file case, if the 
extra hops can reduce congestion. 

We take the re-forwarding support to forward misdi- 
rected chunks, and use it to create broader routing trees 
in the peer sets. We change the re-forwarding logic to 
use a different number of replicas when calculating the 
HRW set, leading to a broad replica set and a smaller 
set of nodes that fetch from the origin. We set the Num- 
Candidates value to 1 when evaluating the re-forwarding 
logic, while dynamically selecting the value at the first 
proxy. The larger replica set at the first hop reduces the 
burstiness at any node without increasing origin load. 

To dynamically select the number of replicas, we ob- 
serve that we can eliminate burstiness by spreading the 
requests equally across the peers at all times. With a tar- 
get per-client memory consumption, we can determine 
how many chunks are issued in parallel. So, the replica- 
tion factor is governed by the following equation: 


peersize * chunksize 


(1) 


replication factor = : 
memoryconsumption 

At 1 MB of buffer space per client, a 60KB chunk size, 
and 120 peers, our replication factor will be 7. We can, 
of course, cap the number of peers at some reasonable 
fraction of the maximum number of peers so that mem- 
ory pressure does not cause runaway replication for the 
sake of load balancing. In practice, we limit the replica- 
tion factor to 20% of the minimum target peer set, which 
yields a maximum factor of 12. 


5.5 Dynamic Window Scaling 


Although parallel chunk downloads can exploit multi- 
path bandwidth and reduce the effect of slow transfers, 
using a fixed number of parallel chunks also has some 
congestion-related drawbacks which we address. When 
the content is not cached, the origin server may receive 
more simultaneous requests than it can handle if each 
client is using a large number of parallel chunks. For 
example, the Apache Web Server is configured by de- 
fault to allow 150 simultaneous connection, and some 
sites may not have changed this value. If a CDN node 
has limited bandwidth to the rest of the CDN, too many 
parallel fetches can cause self-congestion, possibly un- 
derutilizing bandwidth, and slowing down the time of all 
fetches. The problem in this scenario is that too many 
slow chunks will cause more retries than needed. 
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Figure 9: Throughput distribution for various window 
adjusting functions - Test scheme is described in sec- 
tion 6 


In either of these scenarios, using a smaller number of 
simultaneous fetches would be beneficial, since the per- 
chunk download time would improve. We view finding 
the “right” number of parallel chunks as a congestion is- 
sue, and address it in a manner similar to how TCP per- 
forms congestion control. Note that changing the number 
of parallel chunks is not an attempt to perform low-level 
TCP congestion control — since the fetches are them- 
selves using TCP, we have this benefit already. More- 
over, since the underlying TCP transport is already using 
additive-increase multiplicative-decrease, we can choose 
whatever scheme we desire on top of it. 

Drawing on TCP Vegas [6], we use the extra infor- 
mation we have in the CoBlitz agent to make the chunk 
“congestion window” a little more stable than a simple 
sawtooth. We use three criteria: (1) if the chunk finishes 
in less than the average time, increase the window, (2) if 
the first fetch attempt is killed by retries, shrink the win- 
dow, and (3) otherwise, leave the window size unmod- 
ified. We also decide that if more chunk fetches are in 
progress than the window size dictates, existing fetches 
are allowed to continue, but no new fetches (including re- 
tries) are allowed. Given that our condition for increasing 
the window is already conservative, we give ourselves 
some flexibility on exactly how much to add. Similarly, 
given that the reason for requiring a retry might be that 
any peer is slow, we decide against using multiplicative 
decrease when a chunk misses the deadline. 

While determining the decrease rate is fairly easy, 
choosing a reasonable increase rate required some ex- 
perimentation. The decrease rate was chosen to be one 
full chunk for each failed chunk, which would have the 
effect of closing the congestion window very quickly if 
all of the chunks outstanding were to retry. This logic 
is less severe than multiplicative decrease if only a small 
number of chunks miss their deadlines, but can shrink 
the window to a single chunk within one “RTT” (in this 
case, average chunk download time) in the case of many 
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failures. 

Some experimentation with different increase rates is 
shown in Figure 9. The purely additive condition, ‘ 
on each fast chunk (where x is the current number of 
chunks allowed), fares poorly. Even worse is adding one- 
tenth of a chunk per fast chunk, which would be a slow 
multiplicative wer The more promising approaches, 
adding tog(e) and Toatay (where we use log(1) = 1) pro- 
duce soci better results. The + = case is not surprising, 
since it will always be no more than additive, since the 
window grows only when performing well. In TCP, the 
“slow start” phase would open the window exponentially 
faster, so we choose to use 7775 to achieve a similar ef- 
fect — it grows relatively quickly at first, and more slowly 
with larger windows. The chunk congestion window is 
maintained as a floating-point value, which has a lower 
bound of 1 chunk, and an upper bound as dictated by the 
buffer size available, which is normally 60 chunks. The 
final line in the graph, showing a fixed-size window of 
60 chunks, appears to produce better performance, but 
comes at the cost of a higher node failure rate — 2.5 times 
as many nodes fail to complete with the fixed window 
size versus the dynamic sizing. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the performance of CoBlitz, 
both in various scenarios, and in comparison with Bit- 
Torrent [12]. We use BitTorrent because of its wide use 
in large-file transfer [7], and because other research sys- 
tems, such as Slurpie, Bullet’ and Shark [2, 19, 26], 
are not running (or in some cases, available) at the time 
of this writing. As many of these have been evaluated 
on PlanetLab, we draw some performance and behavior 
comparisons in Section 7. 

One unique aspect of our testing is the scale — we use 
every running PlanetLab node except those at Princeton, 
those designated as alpha testing nodes, and those behind 
firewalls that prevent CoDeeN traffic. The reason for 
excluding the Princeton nodes is because we place our 
origin server at Princeton, so the local PlanetLab nodes 
would exhibit unrealistically large throughputs and skew 
the means. During our testing in September and early 
October 2005, the number of available nodes that met 
the criteria above ranged from 360-380 at any given time, 
with a union size of 400 nodes. 

Our test environment consists of a server with 
an AMD Sempron processor running at 1.5 GHz, 
with Linux 2.6.9 as its operating system and lighttpd 
1.4.4 [18] as our web server. Our testing consists of 
downloading a 50MB file in various scenarios. The 
choice of this file size was to facilitate comparisons with 
other work [2, 19], which uses file sizes of 40-5O0MB in 
their testing. Our testing using a 630MB ISO image for 
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Figure 10: Achieved throughput distribution for all live PlanetLab nodes 


the Fedora Core 4 download yielded slightly higher per- 
formance, but would complicate comparisons with other 
systems. Given that some PlanetLab nodes are in parts of 
the world with limited bandwidth, our use of SOMB files 
also reduces contention problems for them. Each test is 
run three times, and the reported numbers are the average 
value across the tests for which the node was available. 
Due to the dynamics of PlanetLab, over any long period 
of time, the set of available nodes will change, and given 
the span of our testing, this churn is unavoidable. 

We tune BitTorrent for performance — the clients and 
the server are configured to seed the peers indefinitely, 
and the maximum number of peers is increased to 60. 
While live BitTorrent usage will have lower performance 
due to fewer peers and peers departing after download- 
ing, we want the maximum BitTorrent performance. 

We test a number of scenarios, as follows: 


Direct — all clients fetch from the origin in a sin- 
gle download, which would be typical of standard 
browsers. For performance, we increase the socket 
buffer sizes from the system defaults to cover the 
bandwidth-delay product. 


BitTorrent Total — this is a wall-clock timing of Bit- 
Torrent, which reflects the user’s viewpoint. Even 
when all BitTorrent clients are started simultane- 
ously, downloads begin at different times since 
clients spend different amounts of time contacting 
the tracker and finding peers. 


BitTorrent Core — this is the BitTorrent performance 
from the start of the actual downloading at each 
client. In general, this value is 25-33% higher than 
the BitTorrent Total time, but is sometimes as much 
as 4 times larger. 


In-order CoBlitz with Synchronization — Clients use 
CoBlitz to fetch a file for the first time and the 
chunks are delivered in order. All clients start at 
the same time. 


In-order CoBlitz with Staggering — We stagger the 
start of each client by the same amount of time that 
BitTorrent uses before it starts downloading. These 
stagger times are typically 20 to 40 seconds, with a 
few outliers as high as 150-230 seconds. 


In-order CoBlitz with Contents Cached — Clients ask 
for a file that has already been fetched previously, 
and whose chunks are cached at the reverse proxies. 
All clients begin at the same time. 


Out-of-order tests — Out-of-order CoBlitz with Syn- 
chronization, Out-of-order CoBlitz with Stag- 
gering, and Out-of-order CoBlitz with Contents 
Cached are the same as their in-order counterparts 
described above, but the chunks are delivered to the 
clients out of order. 


6.1 Overall Performance 


The throughputs and download times for all tests are 
shown in Figure 10 and Figure 11, with summaries pre- 
sented in Table 1. For clarity, we trim the x axes of both 
graphs, and the CDFs shown are of all nodes completing 
the tests. The actual number of nodes finishing each test 
are shown in the table. In the throughput graph, lines to 
the right are more desirable, while in the download time 
graph, lines to the left are more desirable. 

From the graphs, we can see several general trends: 
all schemes beat direct downloading, uncached CoBlitz 
generally beats BitTorrent, out-of-order CoBlitz beats 
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| CoBlitz Out-of-order Cached | 379 | 8-13 || 436 | 408 | 7.46 | 1643] 98.1 | 3495 | 


Table 1: Throughputs (in Mbps) and times (in seconds) for various downloading approaches with all live PlanetLab 
nodes. The count of good nodes is the typical value for nodes completing the download, while the count of failed 


nodes shows the range of node failures. 


in-order delivery, staggered downloading beats synchro- 
nized delivery, and cached delivery, even when syn- 
chronized, beats the others. Direct downloading at this 
scale is particularly problematic — we had to abruptly 
shut down this test because it was consuming most of 
Princeton’s bandwidth and causing noticeable perfor- 
mance degradation. 


The worst-case performance for CoBlitz occurs for the 
uncached case where all clients request the content at ex- 
actly the same time and more load is placed on the origin 
server at once. This case is also very unlikely for regu- 
lar users, since even a few seconds of difference in start 
times defeats this problem. 

The fairest comparison between BitTorrent and 
CoBlitz is BT-Total versus CoBlitz out-of-order with 
Staggering, in which case CoBlitz beats BitTorrent by 
55-86% in throughput and factor of 1.7 to 4.94 in down- 
load time. Even the worst-case performance for CoBlitz, 
when all clients are synchronized on uncached content, 


generally beats BitTorrent by 27-48% in throughput and 
a factor of 1.47 to 2.48 in download time. 


In assessing how well CoBlitz compares against Bit- 
Torrent, it is interesting to examine the 90*” percentile 
download times in Table 1 and compare them to the mean 
and median throughputs. This comparison has appeared 
in other papers comparing with BitTorrent [19, 26]. We 
see that the tail of BitTorrent’s download times is much 
worse than comparing the mean or median values. As a 
result, systems that compare themselves primarily with 
the worst-case times may be presenting a much more op- 
timistic benefit than seen by the majority of users. 


It may be argued that worst-case times are important 
for systems that need to know an update has been prop- 
agated to its members, but if this is an issue, more im- 
portant than delay is failure to complete. In Table 1, we 
show the number of nodes that finish each test, and these 
vary considerably despite the fact that the same set of 
machines is being used. Of the approximately 400 ma- 
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Table 2: Bandwidth consumption at the origin, measured 
in multiples of the file size 


chines available across the union of all tests, only about 
5-12 nodes fail to complete using CoBlitz, while roughly 
17-18 fail in direct testing, and about 21-25 fail with Bit- 
Torrent. The 5-12 nodes where CoBlitz eventually stops 
trying to download are at PlanetLab sites with highly- 
congested links, poor bandwidth, and other problems — 
India, Australia, and some Switzerland nodes. 


6.2 Load at the Origin 


Another metric of interest is how much traffic reaches 
the origin server in these different tests, and this infor- 
mation is provided in Table 2, shown as a multiple of the 
file size. We see that the CoBlitz scenarios fetch a total 
of 7 to 9 copies in the various tests, which yields a util- 
ity of 43-55 nodes served per fetch (or a cache hit rate 
of 97.6 - 98.2%). BitTorrent has comparable overall load 
on the origin, at 10 copies, but has a lower utility value, 
35, since it has fewer nodes complete. For Shark, the au- 
thors observed it downloading 24 copies from the origin 
to serve 185 nodes, yielding a utility of 7.7. We believe 
that part of the difference may stem from peering policy 
— CoDeeN’s unilateral peering approach allows poorly- 
connected nodes to benefit from existing clusters, while 
Coral’s latency-oriented clustering may adversely impact 
the number of fetches needed. 

A closer examination of fetches per chunk, shown 
in Figure 12, shows that CoBlitz’s average of 8 copies 
varies from 4-11 copies by chunk, and these copies ap- 
pear to be spread fairly evenly geographically. The 
chunks that receive only 4 fetches are particularly inter- 
esting, because they suggest it may be possible to cut 
CoBlitz’s origin load by another factor of 2. We are in- 
vestigating whether these chunks happen to be served by 
nodes that overlap with many peer sets, which would fur- 
ther validate CoBlitz’s unilateral peering. 


6.3. Performance after Flash Crowds 


Finally, we evaluate the performance of CoBlitz after a 
flash crowd, where the CDN nodes can still have the 
file cached. This was one of motivations for building 
CoBlitz on top of CoDeeN — that by using an infras- 
tructure geared toward long-duration caching, we could 
serve the object quickly even after demand for it drops. 
This test is shown in Figure 13, where clients at all Plan- 
etLab nodes try downloading the file individually, with 
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Figure 12: Reverse proxy location distribution 
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Figure 13: Single node download after flash crowds 


no two operating simultaneously. We see that perfor- 
mance is still good after the flash crowd has dissipated — 
the median for this in-order test is above 7 Mbps, almost 
tripling the median for in-order uncached and doubling 
the median of in-order cached. At this bitrate, clients can 
watch DVD-quality video in real time. We include Bit- 
Torrent only for comparison purposes, and we see that its 
median has only marginally improved in this scenario. 


6.4 Real-world Usage 


One of our main motivations when developing CoBlitz 
was to build a system that could be used in production, 
and that could operate with relatively little monitoring. 
These decisions have led us not only to use simpler, more 
robust algorithms where possible, but also to restrict the 
content that we serve. To keep the system usage focused 
on large-file transfer with a technical focus, and to pre- 
vent general-purpose bandwidth cost-shifting, we have 
placed restrictions on what the general public can serve 
using CoBlitz. Unless the original file is hosted at a uni- 
versity, CoBlitz will not serve HTML files, most graphics 
types, and most audio/video formats. As a result of these 
policies, we have not received any complaints related to 
the content served by CoBlitz, which has simplified our 
operational overhead. 
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Figure 14: CoBlitz Feb 2006 usage by requests 
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Figure 15: CoBlitz Feb 2006 usage by bytes served 
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Figure 16: CoBlitz traffic in Kbps on release of Fedora Core 5, averaged over 15-minute intervals. The 5-minute peaks 
exceeded 700 Mbps. 


To get a sense of a typical month’s CoBlitz usage, 
we present the breakdown for February 2006 traffic in 
Figures 14 (by number of requests) and 15 (by bytes 
served). Most of the requests for files less than 2MB 
come from the Stork service [28], which provides pack- 
age management on PlanetLab, and the CiteSeer Digital 
Library [11], which provides document downloads via 
CoBlitz. The two spikes in bytes served are from the Fe- 
dora Core Linux distribution, available as either down- 
loadable CD images or DVD images. Most of the re- 
maining traffic comes from smaller sites, other PlanetLab 
users, and Fedora Core RPM downloads. 


A more unusual usage pattern occurred on March 20, 
2006, when the Fedora Core 5 Linux distribution was re- 
leased. Within minutes of the official announcement on 
the Fedora mailing lists, the availability was mentioned 
on the front page of Slashdot [27], on a Monday morning 
for the US. The measurements from this day and the pre- 
vious day are shown in Figure 16. In less than an hour, 
CoBlitz went from an average of 20Mbps of traffic to 
over 400 Mbps, and sustained 5-minute peaks exceeded 
700Mbps. CoBlitz functioned as expected, with one 
exception — many of the clients were using “download 
agents” that fetch files using a “no-cache” HTTP header. 
CoBlitz had been honoring these requests for PlanetLab 
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researchers who wanted to force refreshes, and we had 
not seen a problem in other environments. However, for 
this download, these headers were causing unnecessary 
fetches to the origin that were impacting performance. 
We made a policy decision to disregard these headers 
for the Fedora Mirror sites, at which point origin traf- 
fic dropped dramatically. This flash crowd had a rela- 
tively long tail — it average 200-250Mbps on the third 
day, and only dropped to less than 100Mbps on the fifth 
day, a weekend. The memory footprint of CoBlitz was 
also low — even serving the CD and DVD images on sev- 
eral platforms (PPC, i386, x86_64), the average memory 
consumption was only 75MB per node. 


7 Related Work 


Several projects that perform large file transfer have been 
measured on PlanetLab, with the most closely related 
ones being Bullet’ [19], and Shark [2], which is built on 
Coral [15]. Though neither system is currently accessible 
to the public, both have been evaluated recently. Bullet’, 
which operates out-of-order and uses UDP, is reported to 
achieve 7 Mbps when run on 41 PlanetLab hosts at dif- 
ferent sites. In testing under similar conditions, CoBlitz 
achieves 7.4 Mbps (uncached) and 10.6 Mbps (cached) 
on average. We could potentially achieve even higher re- 
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Table 3: Throughput results (in Mbps) for various sys- 
tems at specified deployment sizes on PlanetLab. All 
measurements are for SOMB files, except for Shark, 
which uses 40MB. 


sults by using a UDP-based transport protocol, but our 
experience suggests that UDP traffic causes more prob- 
lems, both from intrusion detection systems as well as 
stateful firewalls. Shark’s performance for transferring a 
40MB file across 185 PlanetLab nodes shows a median 
throughput of 0.96 Mbps. As discussed earlier, Shark 
serves an average of only 7.7 nodes per fetch, which 
suggests that their performance may improve if they use 
techniques similar to ours to reduce origin server load. 
The results for all of these systems are shown in Table 3. 
The missing data for Bullet’ and Shark reflect the lack of 
information in the publications, or difficulty extracting 
the data from the provided graphs. 

The use of parallel downloads to fetch a file has been 
explored before, but in a more narrow context — Ro- 
driguez et al. use HTTP byte-range queries to simulta- 
neously download chunks in parallel from different mir- 
ror sites [23]. Their primary goal was to improve sin- 
gle client downloading performance, and the full file is 
pre-populated on all of their mirrors. What distinguishes 
CoBlitz from this earlier work is that we make no as- 
sumptions about the existence of the file on peers, and we 
focus on maintaining stability of the system even when 
a large number of nodes are trying to download simulta- 
neously. CoBlitz works if the chunks are fully cached, 
partially cached, or not at all cached, fetching any miss- 
ing chunks from the origin as needed. In the event that 
many chunks need to be fetched from the origin, CoBlitz 
attempts to reduce origin server overload. Finally, from 
a performance standpoint, CoBlitz attempts to optimize 
the memory cache hit rate for chunks, something not con- 
sidered in Rodriguez’s system. 

While comparing with other work is difficult due to 
the difference in test environment, we can make some 
informed conjecture based on our experiences. Fast- 
Replica’s evaluation includes tests of 4-8 clients, and 
their per-client throughput drops from 5.5 Mbps with 4 
clients to 3.6 Mbps with 8 clients [9]. Given that their file 
is broken into a small number of equal-sized pieces, the 
slowest node in the system is the overall bottleneck. By 
using a large number of small, fixed-size pieces, CoBlitz 
can mitigate the effects of slow nodes, either by increas- 


ing the number of parallel fetches, or by retrying chunks 
that are too slow. Another system, Slurpie, limits the 
number of clients that can access the system at once by 
having each one randomly back off such that only a small 
number are contacting the server regardless of the num- 
ber of nodes that want service. Their local-area testing 
has clients contact the server at the rate of one every 
three seconds, which staggers it far more than BitTor- 
rent. Slurpie’s evaluation on PlanetLab provides no ab- 
solute performance numbers [26], making it difficult to 
draw comparisons. However, their performance appears 
to degrade beyond 16 nodes. 

The scarcity of deployed systems for head-to-head 
comparisons supports part of our motivation — by reusing 
CDN infrastructure, we have been able to easily deploy 
CoBlitz and keep it running. 


8 Conclusion 


We show that, with a relatively small amount of mod- 
ification, a traditional, HTTP-based content distribu- 
tion network can be made to efficiently support scalable 
large-file transfer. Even with no modifications to clients, 
servers, or client-side software, our approach provides 
good performance under demanding conditions, but can 
provide even higher performance if clients implement a 
relatively simple HTTP feature, chunked encoding. 

Additionally, we show how we have taken the expe- 
rience gained from 18 months of CoBlitz deployment, 
and used it to adapt our algorithms to be more aware of 
real-world conditions. We demonstrate the advantages 
provided by this approach by evaluating CoBlitz’s per- 
formance across all of PlanetLab, where it exceeds the 
performance of BitTorrent as well as all other research 
efforts known to us. 

In the process of making CoBlitz handle scale and 
reduce congestion both within the CDN and at the ori- 
gin server, we identify a number of techniques and ob- 
servations that we believe can be applied to other sys- 
tems of this type. Among them are: (a) using unilat- 
eral peering, which simplifies communication as well 
as enabling the inclusion of policy-limited or poorly- 
connected nodes, (b) using request re-forwarding to re- 
duce the origin server load when nodes send requests 
to an overly-broad replica set, (c) dynamically adjust- 
ing replica sets to reduce burstiness in short time scales, 
(d) congestion-controlled parallel chunk fetching, to re- 
duce both origin server load as well as self-interference 
at slower CDN nodes. 

We believe that the lessons we have learned from 
CoBlitz should help not only the designers of future sys- 
tems, but also provide a better understanding of how to 
design these kinds of algorithms to reflect the unpre- 
dictable behavior we have seen in real deployment. 
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Abstract 


This paper considers replication strategies for storage systems 
that aggregate the disks of many nodes spread over the Internet. 
Maintaining replication in such systems can be prohibitively ex- 
pensive, since every transient network or host failure could po- 
tentially lead to copying a server’s worth of data over the Internet 
to maintain replication levels. 

The following insights in designing an efficient replication al- 
gorithm emerge from the paper’s analysis. First, durability can 
be provided separately from availability; the former is less ex- 
pensive to ensure and a more useful goal for many wide-area ap- 
plications. Second, the focus of a durability algorithm must be 
to create new copies of data objects faster than permanent disk 
failures destroy the objects; careful choice of policies for what 
nodes should hold what data can decrease repair time. Third, 
increasing the number of replicas of each data object does not 
help a system tolerate a higher disk failure probability, but does 
help tolerate bursts of failures. Finally, ensuring that the system 
makes use of replicas that recover after temporary failure is crit- 
ical to efficiency. 

Based on these insights, the paper proposes the Carbonite 
replication algorithm for keeping data durable at a low cost. A 
simulation of Carbonite storing 1 TB of data over a 365 day 
trace of PlanetLab activity shows that Carbonite is able to keep 
all data durable and uses 44% more network traffic than a hy- 
pothetical system that only responds to permanent failures. In 
comparison, Total Recall and DHash require almost a factor of 
two more network traffic than this hypothetical system. 


1 Introduction 


Wide-area distributed storage systems typically use repli- 
cation to provide two related properties: durability and 
availability. Durability means that objects that an applica- 
tion has put into the system are not lost due to disk failure 
whereas availability means that get will be able to return 
the object promptly. Objects can be durably stored but not 
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immediately available: if the only copy of an object is on 
the disk of a node that is currently powered off, but will 
someday re-join the system with disk contents intact, then 
that object is durable but not currently available. The pa- 
per’s goal is to develop an algorithm to store immutable 
objects durably and at a low bandwidth cost in a system 
that aggregates the disks of many Internet nodes. 

The threat to durability is losing the last copy of an ob- 
ject due to permanent failures of disks. Efficiently coun- 
tering this threat to durability involves three main chal- 
lenges. First, network bandwidth is a scarce resource in 
a wide-area distributed storage system. To store objects 
durably, there must be enough network capacity to cre- 
ate copies of objects faster than they are lost due to disk 
failure. Second, a system cannot always distinguish be- 
tween transient failures and permanent disk failures: it 
may waste network bandwidth by creating new copies 
during transient failures. Third, after recovery from tran- 
sient failures, some replicas may be on nodes that the 
replica lookup algorithm does not query and are thus ef- 
fectively lost. 

Since transient failures are common in wide-area sys- 
tems, replication algorithms can waste bandwidth by mak- 
ing unneeded replicas. For example, the initial replica- 
tion algorithm [6] that the DHash distributed hash table 
(DHT) [9] turned out to be inadequate to build storage ap- 
plications such as UsenetDHT [34], Antiquity [11], and 
OverCite [35, 36]. 

A problem with DHash was that its design was driven 
by the goal of achieving 100% availability; this decision 
caused it to waste bandwidth by creating new replicas in 
response to temporary failures. Its design and similar ones 
(such as Total Recall [3]) are overkill for durability. Fur- 
thermore, users of many Internet applications can tolerate 
some unavailability. For example, Usenet readers will see 
all articles eventually, as long as they are stored durably. 
Our experience with these DHT applications has led us to 
the following insights: 


* Durability is a more practical and useful goal than 
availability for applications that store objects (as op- 
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posed to caching objects). 


¢ The main goal of a durability algorithm should be to 
create new copies of an object faster than they are 
destroyed by disk failures; the choice of how repli- 
cas are distributed among nodes can make this task 
easier. 


Increasing the replication level does not help tolerate 
a higher average permanent failure rate, but it does 
help cope with bursts of failures. 


Reintegrating returning replicas is key to avoiding 
unnecessary copying. 


Using these insights we have developed Carbonite, an 
efficient wide-area replication algorithm for keeping ob- 
jects durable. After inserting a set of initial replicas, Car- 
bonite begins by creating new replicas mostly in response 
to transient failures. However, over time it is increasingly 
able to ignore transient failures and approaches the goal of 
only producing replicas in response to permanent failures. 

Carbonite’s design assumes that the disks in the dis- 
tributed storage system fail independently of each other: 
failures of geographically distributed hard drives from dif- 
ferent manufacturers are likely to be uncorrelated. 

In a year-long PlanetLab failure trace, however, we ob- 
serve some correlated failures because of coordinated re- 
installs of the PlanetLab software. Despite this, an evalua- 
tion using the PlanetLab failure trace shows that Carbonite 
is able to keep 1 TB of data durable, and consumes only 
44% more network traffic than a hypothetical system that 
only responds to permanent failures. In comparison, To- 
tal Recall and DHash require almost a factor of two more 
network traffic than this hypothetical system. 

The rest of this paper explains our durability models 
and algorithms, interleaving evaluation results into the ex- 
planation. Section 2 describes the simulated evaluation 
environment. Section 3 presents a model of the relation- 
ship between network capacity, amount of replicated data, 
number of replicas, and durability. Section 4 explains 
how to decrease repair time, and thus increase durabil- 
ity, by proper placement of replicas on servers. Section 5 
presents an algorithm that reduces the bandwidth wasted 
making copies due to transient failures. Section 6 outlines 
some of the challenges that face practical implementations 
of these ideas, Section 7 discusses related work, and Sec- 
tion 8 concludes. 


2 System environment 


The behavior of a replication algorithm depends on the 
environment in which it is used: high disk failure rates or 
low network access link speeds make it difficult for any 
system to maintain durability. We will use the character- 
istics of the PlanetLab testbed as a representative environ- 
ment when evaluating wide-area replication techniques. 
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Dates 


Number of hosts 632 
Number of transient failures 21255 
Number of disk failures 219 


1208, 104647, 14242 
305, 1467, 3306 
54411, 143476, 490047 


Transient host downtime (s) 

Any failure interarrival (s) 

Disk failures interarrival (s) 
(Median/Mean/90th percentile) 


Table 1: CoMon+PLC trace characteristics. 


For explanatory purposes, we will also use a synthetic 
trace that makes some of the underlying trends more vis- 
ible. This section describes both environments, as well as 
the simulator we used to evaluate our algorithm. 


2.1 PlanetLab characteristics 


PlanetLab is a large (> 600 node) research testbed [28] 
with nodes located around the world. We chose this 
testbed as our representative environment mainly because 
it is a large, distributed collection of machines that has 
been monitored for long periods; we use this monitoring 
data to construct a realistic trace of failures in a mostly 
managed environment. 

The main characteristics of PlanetLab that interest us 
are the rates of disk and transient failures. We use histor- 
ical data collected by the CoMon project [25] to identify 
transient failures. CoMon has archival records collected 
on average every 5 minutes that include the uptime as re- 
ported by the system uptime counter on each node. We 
use resets of this counter to detect reboots, and we esti- 
mate the time when the node became unreachable based 
on the last time CoMon was able to successfully contact 
the node. This allows us to pinpoint failures without de- 
pending on the reachability of the node from the CoMon 
monitoring site. 

We define a disk failure to be any permanent loss of 
disk contents, due to disk hardware failure or because its 
contents are erased accidentally or intentionally. In or- 
der to identify disk failures, the CoMon measurements 
were supplemented with event logs from PlanetLab Cen- 
tral [28]. This database automatically records each time 
a PlanetLab node is reinstalled (e.g., for an upgrade, or 
after a disk is replaced following a failure). The machine 
is then considered offline until the machine is assigned a 
regular boot state in the database. Table 1 summarizes the 
Statistics of this trace. Figure 7(a) visualizes how transient 
and disk failures accumulate over time in this network. 


2.2 Synthetic trace 


We also generated synthetic traces of failures by drawing 
failure inter-arrival times from exponential distributions. 
Synthetic traces have two benefits. First, they let us sim- 
ulate longer time periods, and second, they allow us to 
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increase the failure density, which makes the basic under- 
lying trends more visible. We conjecture that exponential 
inter-failure times are a good model for disks that are in- 
dependently acquired and operated at geographically sep- 
arated sites; exponential intervals are possibly not so well 
justified for transient failures due to network problems. 

Each synthetic trace contains 632 nodes, just like the 
PlanetLab trace. The mean session time and downtime 
match the values shown in Table 1; however, in order to 
increase the failure density, we extended the length to two 
years and reduced the average node lifetime to one year. 
Each experiment was run with ten different traces; the fig- 
ures show the averages from these experiments. 


2.3. Simulation 


We use the failure traces to drive an event-based simu- 
lator. In the simulator, each node has unlimited disk ca- 
pacity, but limited link bandwidth. However, it assumes 
that all network paths are independent so that there are 
no shared bottlenecks. Further it assumes that if a node is 
available, it is reachable from all other nodes. This is oc- 
casionally not the case on PlanetLab [14]; however, tech- 
niques do exist to mask the effects of partially unreachable 
nodes [1]. 

The simulator takes as input a trace of transient and 
disk failure events, node repairs and object insertions. It 
simulates the behavior of nodes under different protocols 
and produces a trace of the availability of objects and the 
amount of data sent and stored by each node for each hour 
of simulated time. Each simulation calls put with 50,000 
data objects, each of size 20 MB. Unless otherwise noted, 
each node is configured with an access link capacity of 
150 KBytes/s, roughly corresponding to the throughput 
achievable under the bandwidth cap imposed by Planet- 
Lab. The goal of the simulations is to show the percent- 
age of objects lost and the amount of bandwidth needed 
to sustain objects over time. 


3 Understanding durability 


We consider the problem of providing durability for a stor- 
age system composed of a large number of nodes spread 
over the Internet, each contributing disk space. The sys- 
tem stores a large number of independent pieces of data. 
Each piece of data is immutable. The system must have 
a way to name and locate data; the former is beyond the 
scope of this work, while the latter may affect the possi- 
ble policies for placing replicas. While parts of the system 
will suffer temporary failures, such as network partitions 
or power failures, the focus of this section is on failures 
that result in permanent loss of data. Section 5 shows how 
to efficiently manage transient failures; this section de- 
scribes some fundamental constraints and challenges in 
providing durability. 


3.1 Challenges to durability 


It is useful to view permanent disk and node failures as 
having an average rate and a degree of burstiness. To pro- 
vide high durability, a system must be able to cope with 
both. 

In order to handle some average rate of failure, a high- 
durability system must have the ability to create new repli- 
cas of objects faster than replicas are destroyed. Whether 
the system can do so depends on the per-node network 
access link speed, the number of nodes (and hence ac- 
cess links) that help perform each repair, and the amount 
of data stored on each failed node. When a node n fails, 
the other nodes holding replicas of the objects stored on n 
must generate replacements: objects will remain durable 
if there is sufficient bandwidth available on average for the 
lost replicas to be recreated. For example, in a symmetric 
system each node must have sufficient bandwidth to copy 
the equivalent of all data it stores to other nodes during its 
lifetime. 

If nodes are unable to keep pace with the average fail- 
ure rate, no replication policy can prevent objects from 
being lost. These systems are infeasible. If the system is 
infeasible, it will eventually “adapt” to the failure rate by 
discarding objects until it becomes feasible to store the re- 
maining amount of data. A system designer may not have 
control over access link speeds and the amount of data to 
be stored; fortunately, choice of object placement can im- 
prove the speed that a system can create new replicas as 
discussed in Section 4. 

If the creation rate is only slightly above the average 
failure rate, then a burst of failures may destroy all of an 
object’s replicas before a new replica can be made; a sub- 
sequent lull in failures below the average rate will not help 
replace replicas if no replicas remain. For our purposes, 
these failures are simultaneous: they occur closer together 
in time than the time required to create new replicas of 
the data that was stored on the failed disk. Simultaneous 
failures pose a constraint tighter than just meeting the av- 
erage failure rate: every object must have more replicas 
than the largest expected burst of failures. We study sys- 
tems that aim to maintain a target number of replicas in 
order to survive bursts of failure; we call this target ry. 

Higher values of rz do not allow the system to survive a 
higher average failure rate. For examples, if failures were 
to arrive at fixed intervals, then either r, = 2 would always 
be sufficient, or no amount of replication would ensure 
durability. If r, = 2 is sufficient, there will always be time 
to create a new replica of the objects on the most recently 
failed disk before their remaining replicas fail. If creating 
new replicas takes longer than the average time between 
failures, no fixed replication level will make the system 
feasible; setting a replication level higher than two would 
only increase the number of bytes each node must copy in 
response to failures, which is already infeasible at r, = 2. 
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By H2 
ay ay rar 
Figure 1: A continuous time Markov model for the pro- 
cess of replica failure and repair for a system that main- 
tains three replicas (rz, = 3). Numbered states correspond 
to the number of replicas of each object that are durable. 
Transitions to the left occur at the rate at which repli- 


cas are lost; right-moving transitions happen at the replica 
creation rate. 


3.2 Creation versus failure rate 


It might seem that any creation rate higher than the av- 
erage failure rate will lead to an unbounded number of 
replicas, thus satisfying the burst constraint. However, this 
intuition is false. To see why, let us model the number of 
replicas of an object as a birth-death process using a con- 
tinuous time Markov chain, which assumes independent 
exponential inter-failure and inter-repair times. This as- 
sumption is reasonable for independent disk failures. 

An object is in state i when i disks hold a replica of the 
object. There are thus rz + 1 possible states, as we start 
with ry, replicas and only create new replicas in response 
to failures. From a given state i, there is a transition to 
state i+ 1 with rate 1; corresponding to repair, except for 
state 0 which corresponds to loss of durability and state 
rt which does not need repair. The actual rate UU; depends 
on how bandwidth is allocated to repair and may change 
depending on the replication level of an object. There is a 
transition to the next lower state i— 1 with rate iA because 
each of the i nodes holding an existing replica might fail. 
Figure 1 shows this model for the case where rz = 3. 

This model can be analyzed numerically to shed light 
on the impact of rz on the probability of data loss; we will 
show this in Section 3.3. However, to gain some intuition 
about the relationship between creation and failure rates 
and the impact this has on the number of replicas that can 
be supported, we consider a simplification of Figure 1 that 
uses a fixed p but repairs constantly, even allowing for 
transitions out of state 0. While these changes make the 
model less realistic, they turn the model into an M/M/co 
queue [19] where the “arrival rate” is the repair rate and 
the “service rate” is the per-replica failure rate. The “num- 
ber of busy servers” is the number of replicas: the more 
replicas an object has, the more probable it is that one of 
them will fail. 

This simplification allows us to estimate the equilib- 
rium number of replicas: it is u/A,y. Given p and Ay, a 
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system cannot expect to support more than this number of 
replicas. For example, if the system must handle coinci- 
dental bursts of five failures, it must be able to support at 
least six replicas and hence the replica creation rate must 
be at least 6 times higher than the average replica fail- 
ure rate. We will refer to u/Az as @. Choices for ry are 
effectively limited by @. It is not the case that durability 
increases continuously with rz; rather, when using rz > 0, 
the system provides the best durability it can, given its re- 
source constraints. Higher values of @ decrease the time 
it takes to repair an object, and thus the ‘window of vul- 
nerability’ during which additional failures can cause the 
object to be destroyed. 


To get an idea of a real-world value of 6, we estimate 
and A, from the historical failure record for disks on Plan- 
etLab. From Table 1, the average disk failure inter-arrival 
time for the entire test bed is 39.85 hours. On average, 
there were 490 nodes in the system, so we can estimate the 
mean time between failures for a single disk as 490 - 39.85 
hours or 2.23 years. This translates to Ay + 0.439 disk fail- 
ures per year. 


The replica creation rate depends on the achiev- 
able network throughput per node, as well as the amount 
of data that each node has to store (including replica- 
tion). PlanetLab currently limits the available network 
bandwidth to 150 KB/s per node, and if we assume that 
the system stores 500 GB of unique data per node with 
rp = 3 replicas each, then each of the 490 nodes stores 
1.5 TB. This means that one node’s data can be recreated 
in 121 days, or approximately three times per year. This 
yields yp ~ 3 disk copies per year. 


In a system with these characteristics, we can estimate 
@ = L/Ar © 6.85, though the actual value is likely to be 
lower. Note that this ratio represents the equilibrium num- 
ber of disks worth of data that can be supported; if a disk 
is lost, all replicas on that disk are lost. When viewed in 
terms of disk failures and copies, 8 depends on the value 
of ry: as ry increases, the total amount of data stored per 
disk (assuming available capacity) increases proportion- 
ally and reduces y. If Ay = 1, the system can in fact main- 
tain ry, replicas of each object. 


To show the impact of 8, we ran an experiment with 
the synthetic trace (i.e., with 632 nodes, a failure rate of 
Ay = | per year and a storage load of 1 TB), varying the 
available bandwidth per node. In this case, 100 B/s cor- 
responds to @ = 1.81/r ,. Figure 2 shows that, as @ drops 
below one, the system can no longer maintain full repli- 
cation and starts operating in a ‘best effort’ mode, where 
higher values of rz, do not give any benefit. The exception 
is if some of the initial rz replicas survive through the en- 
tire trace, which explains the small differences on the left 
side of the graph. 
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Figure 2: Average number of replicas per object at the 
end of a two-year synthetic trace for varying values of 
@, which varies with bandwidth per node (on the x-axis) 
and total data stored (rz). Where @ < 1, the system cannot 
maintain the full replication level; increasing rz further 
does not have any effect. 


3.3. Choosing rz, 


A system designer must choose an appropriate value of 
ry to meet a target level of durability. That is, for a given 
deployment environment, rz, must be high enough so that 
a burst of rz failures is sufficiently rare. 

One approach is to set rz to one more than the max- 
imum burst of simultaneous failures in a trace of a real 
system. For example, Figure 3 shows the burstiness of 
permanent failures in the PlanetLab trace by counting the 
number of times that a given number of failures occurs 
in disjoint 24 hour and 72 hour periods. If the size of a 
failure burst exceeds the number of replicas, some objects 
may be lost. From this, one might conclude that 12 repli- 
cas are needed to maintain the desired durability. This 
value would likely provide durability but at a high cost. 
If a lower value of rz, would suffice, the bandwidth spent 
maintaining the extra replicas would be wasted. 

There are several factors to consider in choosing ry to 
provide a certain level of durability. First, even if failures 
are independent, there is a non-zero (though small) proba- 
bility for every burst size up to the total number of nodes. 
Second, a burst may arrive while there are fewer than rz, 
replicas. One could conclude from these properties that 
the highest possible value of rz, is desirable. On the other 
hand, the simultaneous failure of even a large fraction of 
nodes may not destroy any objects, depending on how the 
system places replicas (see Section 4). Also, the workload 
may change over time, affecting 1 and thus @. 

The continuous time Markov model described in Fig- 
ure | reflects the distributions of both burst size and object 
replication level. The effect of these distributions is signif- 
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Figure 3: Frequency of “simultaneous” failures in the 
PlanetLab trace. These counts are derived from breaking 
the trace into non-overlapping 24 and 72 hour periods and 
noting the number of permanent failures that occur in each 
period. If there are x replicas of an object, there were y 
chances in the trace for the object to be lost; this would 
happen if the remaining replicas were not able to respond 
quickly enough to create new replicas of the object. 


icant. An analysis of the governing differential equations 
can be used to derive the probability that an object will be 
at a given replication level after a given amount of time. In 
particular, we can determine the probability that the chain 
is in state 0, corresponding to a loss of durability. 

We show the results of such an analysis in Figure 4; for 
details, see [7]. To explore different workloads, we con- 
sider different amounts of data per node. The graph shows 
the probability that an object will survive after four years 
as a function of rz, and data stored per node (which affects 
the repair rate and hence @). 

As ry increases, the system can tolerate more simulta- 
neous failures and objects are more likely to survive. The 
probability of object loss at r, = 1 corresponds to using no 
replication. This value is the same for all curves since it 
depends only on the lifetime of a disk; no new replicas can 
be created once the only replica of the object is lost. To 
store 50 GB durably, the system must use an rz of at least 
3. As the total amount of data increases, the rz, required to 
attain a given survival probability also increases. Experi- 
ments confirm that data is lost on the PlanetLab trace only 
when maintaining fewer than three replicas. 


4 Improving repair time 


This section explores how the system can increase dura- 
bility by replacing replicas from a failed disk in parallel. 
In effect, this reduces the time needed to repair the disk 
and increases @. 

Each node, n, designates a set of other nodes that can 
potentially hold copies of the objects that n is responsible 
for. We will call the size of that set the node’s scope, and 
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Figure 4: Analytic prediction for object durability after 
four years on PlanetLab. The x-axis shows the initial num- 
ber of replicas for each object: as the number of replicas 
is increased, object durability also increases. Each curve 
plots a different per-node storage load; as load increases, 
it takes longer to copy objects after a failure and it is more 
likely that objects will be lost due to simultaneous fail- 
ures. 


consider only system designs in which every node has the 
same scope. Scope can range from a minimum of ry to a 
maximum of the number of nodes in the system. 

A small scope means that all the objects stored on node 
n have copies on nodes chosen from the same restricted set 
of other nodes. The advantage of a small scope is that it 
makes it easier to keep track of the copies of each object. 
For example, DHash stores the copies of all the objects 
with keys in a particular range on the successor nodes of 
that key range; the result is that those nodes store similar 
sets of objects, and can exchange compressed summaries 
of the objects they store when they want to check that each 
object is replicated a sufficient number of times [6]. 

The disadvantage of a small scope is that the effort of 
creating new copies of objects stored on a failed disk falls 
on the small set of nodes in that disk’s scope. The time 
required to create the new copies is proportional to the 
amount of data on one disk divided by the scope. Thus 
a small scope results in a long recovery time. Another 
problem with a small scope, when coupled with consis- 
tent hashing, is that the addition of a new node may cause 
needless copying of objects: the small scope may dictate 
that the new node replicate certain objects, forcing the pre- 
vious replicas out of scope and thus preventing them from 
contributing to durability. 

Larger scopes spread the work of making new copies 
of objects on a failed disk over more access links, so that 
the copying can be completed faster. In the extreme of 
a scope of N (the number of nodes in the system), the 
remaining copies of the objects on a failed disk would be 
spread over all nodes, assuming that there are many more 
objects than nodes. Furthermore, the new object copies 
created after the failure would also be spread over all the 
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Figure 5: Durability for different scopes in a synthetic 
trace with low @. Larger scopes spread the repair work 
over more access links and improve the nodes’ ability to 
monitor replicas and temporary failures, which results in 
higher durability. 


nodes. Thus the network traffic sources and destinations 
are spread over all the access links, and the time to recover 
from the failure is short (proportional to the amount of 
data on one disk divided by N). 

A larger scope also means that a temporary failure will 
be noticed by a larger number of nodes. Thus, more access 
links are available to create additional replicas while the 
failure lasts. Unless these links are already fully utilized, 
this increases the effective replica creation rate, and thus 
improves durability. 

Figure 5 shows how scope (and thus repair time) af- 
fects object durability in a simulation on a synthetic trace. 
To reduce 0, we limit the bandwidth per node to 1000 B/s 
in this experiment. We vary the repair threshold and the 
scope, and measure durability after two years of simulated 
time. Increasing the scope from 5 to 25 nodes reduces the 
fraction of lost objects by an order of magnitude, inde- 
pendent of rz. By including more nodes (and thus more 
network connections) in each repair effort, the work is 
spread over more access links and completes faster, limit- 
ing the window of time in which the system is vulnerable 
to another disk failure. Ideally, by doubling the scope, the 
window of vulnerability can be cut in half. 

A large scope reduces repair time and increases dura- 
bility; however, implementing a large scope presents two 
trade-offs. First, the system must monitor each node in 
the scope to determine the replication levels; when using 
a large scope, the system must monitor many nodes. This 
increased monitoring traffic limits scalability. Second, in 
some instances, a large scope can increase the likelihood 
that a simultaneous failure of multiple disks will cause 
some object to be lost. 

If objects are placed randomly with scope N and there 
are many objects, then it is likely that all is ) potential 
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replica sets are used. In this scenario, the simultaneous 
failure of any rz disks is likely to cause data loss: there is 
likely to be at least one object replicated on exactly those 
disks. A small scope limits placement possibilities that are 
used, concentrating objects into common replica sets. As 
a result, it is less likely that a given set of rz failures will 
affect a replica set, but when data loss does occur, many 
more objects will be lost. These effects exactly balance: 
the expected number of objects lost during a large failure 
event is identical for both strategies. It is the variance that 
differs between the two strategies. 


5 Reducing transient costs 


The possibility of transient failures complicates providing 
durability efficiently: we do not want to make new copies 
in response to transient failures, but it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between disk failures and transient failures using 
only remote network measurements. This section focuses 
minimizing the amount of network traffic sent in response 
to transient failures. 

The key technique needed to achieve this is to en- 
sure that the system reintegrates object replicas stored on 
nodes after transient failures; this means the system must 
be able to track more than rz, replicas of each object. The 
number of replicas that the system must remember turns 
out to be dependent on a, the average fraction of time that 
a node is available. However, we show that the correct 
number of extra replicas can be determined without esti- 
mating a by tracking the location of all replicas, including 
those that are offline. We introduce the Carbonite algo- 
rithm that uses this technique and demonstrate its effec- 
tiveness using simulations. 

We additionally consider two other techniques for lim- 
iting response to transient failures: creating extra repli- 
cas in batches and using timeouts as a heuristic for distin- 
guishing transient from disk failures. Both are of limited 
value: batching is best able to save bandwidth when using 
erasure codes and, in the presence of reintegration, time- 
outs work well only if node downtimes are notably shorter 
than node (and disk) lifetimes. 


5.1 Carbonite details 


The Carbonite maintenance algorithm focuses on reinte- 
gration to avoid responding to transient failures. Durabil- 
ity is provided by selecting a suitable value of rz; an im- 
plementation of Carbonite should place objects to maxi- 
mize @ and preferentially repair the least replicated ob- 
ject. Within these settings, Carbonite works to efficiently 
maintain rz, copies, thus providing durability. 

Because it is not possible to distinguish between tran- 
sient and disk failures remotely, Carbonite simply re- 
sponds to any detected failure by creating a new replica. 
This approach is shown in Figure 6. If fewer than ry, repli- 
cas are detected as available, the algorithm creates enough 


// Iterate through the object database 
// and schedule an object for repair if needed 
MAINTAIN_REPLICAS () 
keys = <DB.object_keys sorted number of available replicas> 
foreach k in keys: 
n = replicas[k].len () 
if (n < ry) 
newreplica = enqueue_repair (k) 
replicas[k].append (newreplica) 


Figure 6: Each node maintains a list of objects for which 
it is responsible and monitors the replication level of each 
object using some synchronization mechanism. In this 
code, this state is stored in the replicas hash table though 
an implementation may choose to store it on disk. This 
code is called periodically to enqueue repairs on those ob- 
jects that have too few replicas available; the application 
can issue these requests at its convenience. 


new replicas to return the replication level to r,. 

However, Carbonite remembers which replicas were 
stored on nodes that have failed so that they can be reused 
if they return. This allows Carbonite to greatly reduce the 
cost of responding to transient failures. For example, if the 
system has created two replicas beyond r ; and both fail, 
no work needs to be done unless a third replica fails be- 
fore one of the two currently unavailable replicas returns. 
Once enough extra replicas have been created, it is un- 
likely that fewer than rz, of them will be available at any 
given time. Over time, it is increasingly unlikely that the 
system will need to make any more replicas. 


5.2 Reintegration reduces maintenance 


Figure 7 shows the importance of reintegrating replicas 
back into the system by comparing the behavior of Car- 
bonite to two prior DHT systems and a hypothetical sys- 
tem that can differentiate disk from transient failures using 
an oracle and thus only reacts to disk failures. In the simu- 
lation, each system operates with r, = 3. The systems are 
simulated against the PlanetLab trace (a) and a synthetic 
trace (b). The y-axes plot the cumulative number of bytes 
of network traffic used to create replicas; the x-axes show 
time. 

Unlike all other synthetic traces used in this paper, 
whose parameters are different from the PlanetLab trace 
in order to bring out the basic underlying trends, the syn- 
thetic trace used in Figure 7 was configured to be similar 
to the PlanetLab trace. In particular, the average node life- 
time and the median downtime are the same. The result 
is still an approximation (for example, PlanetLab grew 
during the trace) but the observed performance is simi- 
lar. Some of the observed differences are due to batching 
(used by Total Recall) and timeouts (used by all systems); 
the impact of these are discussed in more detail in Sec- 
tions 5.4 and 5.5. 
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Figure 7: A comparison of the total amount of work done by different maintenance algorithms with rz, = 3 using a 
PlanetLab trace (left) and a synthetic trace (right). In all cases, no objects are lost. However, ry, = 2 is insufficient: for 
the PlanetLab trace, even a system that could distinguish permanent from transient failures would lose several objects. 


Since the oracle system responds only to disk failures, 
it uses the lowest amount of bandwidth. The line labeled 
Cates shows a system that keeps track of exactly rz repli- 
cas per object; this system approximates the behavior of 
DHTs like DHash, PAST and OpenDHT. Each failure 
causes the number of replicas to drop below rz and causes 
this system to create a new copy of an object, even if the 
failure was transient. If the replica comes back online, it is 
discarded. This behavior results in the highest traffic rate 
shown. The difference in performance between the Plan- 
etLab and Poisson trace is due to differences in the distri- 
bution of downtimes: Poisson is not a particularly good fit 
for the PlanetLab downtime distribution. 

Total Recall [3] tracks up to a fixed number of replicas, 
controlled by a parameter ry; we show ry = 5 which is 
optimal for these traces, and ry = 9. As can be seen at 
the right of the graphs, this tracking of additional repli- 
cas allows Total Recall to create fewer replicas than the 
Cates system. When more than rz replicas are available, a 
transient failure will not cause Total Recall to make a new 
copy. However, Total Recall’s performance is very sensi- 
tive to ry. If rz is set too low, a series of transient failures 
will cause the replication level to drop below rz and force 
it to create an unnecessary copy. This will cause Total Re- 
call to approach Cates (when ry = rz). Worse, when the 
system creates new copies it forgets about any copies that 
are currently on failed nodes and cannot benefit from the 
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return of those copies. Without a sufficiently long mem- 
ory, Total Recall must make additional replicas. Setting 
rH too high imposes a very high insertion cost and results 
in work that may not be needed for a long time. 


Carbonite reintegrates all returning replicas into the 
replica sets and therefore creates fewer copies than Total 
Recall. However, Carbonite’s inability to distinguish be- 
tween transient and disk failures means that it produces 
and maintains more copies than the oracle based algo- 
rithm. This is mainly visible in the first weeks of the trace 
as Carbonite builds up a buffer of extra copies. By the end 
of the simulations, the rate at which Carbonite produces 
new replicas approaches that of the oracle system. 


5.3 How many replicas? 


To formalize our intuition about the effect of extra replicas 
on maintenance cost and to understand how many extra 
replicas are necessary to avoid triggering repair follow- 
ing a transient failure, consider a simple Bernoulli process 
measuring R, the number of replicas available at a given 
moment, when there are r > r, total replicas. The avail- 
ability of each node is a. Since repair is triggered when the 
number of available replicas is less than rz, the probabil- 
ity that a new replica needs to be created is the probability 
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Figure 8: Additional redundancy must be created when 
the amount of live redundancy drops below the desired 
amount (3 replicas in this example). The probability of 
this happening depends solely on the average node avail- 
ability a and the amount of durable redundancy. This 
graph shows the probability of a repair action as a func- 
tion of the amount of durable redundancy, with a = 0.5, 
a= 0.7 and a= 0.9 for a replication system. 


that less than rz, replicas are available: 


i ) ai(1—a)’~. 


This probability falls rapidly as r increases but it will 
never reach zero; there is always a chance that a replica 
must be created due to a large number of concurrent fail- 
ures, regardless of how many replicas exist already. How- 
ever, when a large number of replicas exists, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that enough replicas fail such that fewer 
than rz are available. 

By computing the Chernoff bound, it is possible to 
show that after the system has created 2r,/a replicas, 
the probability of a new object creation is exponentially 
small. 2r,/a is a rough (and somewhat arbitrary) estimate 
of when the probability of a new object creation is small 
enough to ignore. Figure 8 shows (on the y-axis) the prob- 
ability that a new object must be created when an increas- 
ing number of replicas already exist. As r increases, the 
probability that a new replica needs to be created falls, 
and the algorithm creates replicas less frequently. As r 
approaches 2r,/a, the algorithm essentially stops creating 
replicas, despite not knowing the value of a. 

This benefit is obtained only if returning replicas are 
reintegrated into the appropriate replica set, allowing 
more than rz to be available with high probability. As a 
result, the cost of responding to transient failures will be 
nearly zero. Still, this system is more expensive than an 
oracle system that can distinguish between disk and tran- 
sient failures. While the latter could maintain exactly rz, 
replicas, the former has to maintain approximately 2r,/a. 
The factor of 2/a difference in the cost is the penalty for 
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Figure 9: Total repair cost with extra replicas, and with 
and without reintegration after repair. Without reintegra- 
tion, extra replicas reduce the rate at which repair is trig- 
gered and thus reduce maintenance cost; there is an op- 
timal setting (here e = 8). With reintegration, the cost is 
lowest if no extra replicas are used. 


not distinguishing disk and transient failures. 


5.4 Create replicas as needed 


Given that the system tends towards creating 2r,/a repli- 
cas in order to keep rz, of them available, it is tempting to 
create the entire set—not just rz, of them—when the ob- 
ject is first inserted into the system (Total Recall [3] uses 
a similar technique). However, this approach requires an 
accurate estimate for a to deliver good performance. If a 
is overestimated, the system quickly finds itself with less 
than r, replicas after a string of transient failures and is 
forced to create additional copies. If a is underestimated, 
the system creates unneeded copies and wastes valuable 
resources. Carbonite is simplified by the fact that it does 
not need to measure or estimate a to create the “correct” 
number of replicas. 

Another idea is to create not only enough copies to 
bring the number of available replicas back up to rz, but 
also e additional copies beyond ry (this is similar to To- 
tal Recall’s lazy repair technique). Creating a batch of 
copies makes repair actions less frequent, but at the same 
time, causes more maintenance traffic than Carbonite. The 
work required to create additional replicas will be wasted 
if those replicas are lost due to disk failures before they are 
actually required. Carbonite, on the other hand, only cre- 
ates replicas that are necessary to keep ry replicas avail- 
able. In other words, either Carbonite would eventually 
create the same number of replicas as a scheme that cre- 
ates replicas in batches, or some replicas created in the 
batch were unnecessary: batch schemes do, at best, the 
same amount of work as Carbonite. 

Figure 9 shows the bytes sent in a simulation exper- 
iment using a five-year synthetic trace with a = 0.88, 
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ry = 3, and an average node lifetime of one year. The 
graph shows results for different values of e (in Total 
Recall, e = ry — rz) and for two different scenarios. In 
the scenario with reintegration, the system reintegrates all 
replicas as they return from transient failures. This sce- 
nario represents the behavior of Carbonite when e = 0 and 
causes the least traffic. 

In the scenario without reintegration, replicas that are 
unavailable when repair is triggered are not reintegrated 
into the replica set even if they do return. Total Recall be- 
haves this way. Extra replicas give the system a short-term 
memory. Additional replicas increase the time until repair 
must be made (at which time failed replicas will be forgot- 
ten); during this time failed replicas can be reintegrated. 
Larger values of e give the system a longer memory but 
also put more data at risk of failure: on this synthetic trace, 
a value of e = 8 is optimal. Taking advantage of returning 
replicas is simpler and more efficient than creating addi- 
tional replicas: a system that reintegrates returning repli- 
cas will always make fewer copies than a system that does 
not and must replace forgotten replicas. 

For systems that use erasure codes, there is an addi- 
tional read cost since a complete copy of the object is 
needed in order to generate a new fragment [32]. The 
cost of reading a sufficient number of fragments prior 
to recreating a lost fragment can overwhelm the savings 
that erasure codes provide. A common approach is to 
amortize this cost by batching fragment creation but sim- 
ply caching the object at the node responsible for repair 
is much more effective. A simulation contrasting both 
caching and batching (but both with reintegration) shows 
results similar to Figure 9: caching the object with a 7/14 
erasure code uses 85% of the bandwidth that the optimal 
batching strategy would use. 


5.5 Timeouts 


A common approach to reduce transient costs is to use 
long timeouts, as suggested by Blake [4]. Timeouts are 
a heuristic to avoid misclassifying temporary failures as 
permanent: failures are considered to be permanent only 
when the corresponding node has not responded for some 
number of seconds. Longer timeouts reduce the number 
of misclassified transient failures and thus the number of 
repairs. On the other hand, a longer timeout also increases 
the latency between failure and repair in the event of a true 
disk failure; if additional permanent failures occur during 
this larger “window of vulnerability,” data may be lost. 
The goal of both reintegrating replicas and use of time- 
outs is to reduce the number of repairs without decreas- 
ing durability. Figure 7 demonstrates that reintegration is 
effective for Carbonite. However, it also illustrates that 
timeouts are important in systems without reintegration: 
on the PlanetLab trace, the timeout used is able to mask 
87.7% of transient failures whereas it only masks 58.3% 
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of transient failures on the Poisson trace. If replicas are 
reintegrated, what extra benefit does a timeout provide? 

Timeouts are most effective when a significant percent- 
age of the transient failures can be ignored, which is de- 
pendent on the downtime distribution. However, for dura- 
bility to remain high, the expected node lifetime needs to 
be significantly greater than the timeout. 

To evaluate this scenario where timeouts should have 
impact, we performed an experiment using a synthetic 
trace where we varied the repair threshold and the node 
timeout. Since the system would recognize nodes return- 
ing after a permanent failure and immediately expire all 
pending timeouts for these nodes, we assigned new iden- 
tities to such nodes to allow long timeouts to expire nor- 
mally. 

Figure 10 shows the results of this simulation: (a) 
shows the total bytes sent as a function of timeout while 
(b) shows the durability at the end of the trace. As the 
length of the timeout increases past the average down- 
time, we observe a reduction in the number of bytes sent 
without a decrease in durability. However, as the timeout 
grows longer, durability begins to fall: the long timeout 
delays the point at which the system can begin repair, re- 
ducing the effective repair rate. Thus setting a timeout can 
reduce response to transient failures but its success de- 
pends greatly on its relationship to the downtime distribu- 
tion and can in some instances reduce durability as well. 


6 Implementing Carbonite 


While the discussion of durability and efficient mainte- 
nance may be broadly applicable, in this section, we fo- 
cus on our experience in implementing Carbonite in the 
context of distributed hash tables (DHTs). 

In a DHT, each node is algorithmically assigned a por- 
tion of the total identifier space that it is responsible for 
maintaining. Carbonite requires that each node know the 
number of available replicas of each object for which it is 
responsible. The goal of monitoring is to allow the nodes 
to track the number of available replicas and to learn of 
objects that the node should be tracking but is not aware 
of. When a node n fails the new node n’ that assumes re- 
sponsibility of n’s blocks begins tracking replica availabil- 
ity; monitored information is soft state and thus can be 
failed over to a "successor" relatively transparently. 

Monitoring can be expensive: a node might have to con- 
tact every node in the scope of each object it holds. While 
developing two prototype implementations of Carbonite 
in the PlanetLab environment, we found it necessary to 
develop different techniques for monitoring: the monitor- 
ing problem is slightly different in systems that use dis- 
tributed directories and those that use consistent hashing. 
Figure 11 illustrates the structures of these systems. 

The Chord/DHash system [8,9] served as the basis for 
our consistent hashing implementation. It uses a small 
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Figure 10: The impact of timeouts on bandwidth and durability on a synthetic trace. Figure 10(a) shows the number 
of copies created for various timeout values; (b) shows the corresponding object durability. In this trace, the expected 
downtime is about 29 hours. Longer timeouts allow the system to mask more transient failures and thus reduce main- 
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Figure 11: DHT- and Directory- Based Storage System 
Architectures. 


scope and thus monitors a small number of nodes. DHash 
does not need to record the location of failed replicas: a 
node will return to the same place in the ring and thus 
the same replica sets, as long as it returns with the same 
logical identifier. 


We used Oceanstore [20,30] and the BambooDHT [31] 
to develop a distributed directory system using large scope 
and random placement. Oceanstore must maintain point- 
ers to all nodes that have ever held data for a given object 
and has a scope of NV. Responsibility for keys is still as- 
signed using consistent hashing: the pointer database for 
each key is replicated on the successors of the key. In this 
case, the location of objects is hard state. Unfortunately, 
it could be easy for this system to have very high moni- 
toring costs: if each node communicate with every other 
node periodically, the resulting N* probe traffic may limit 
the system’s scalability. 


6.1 Monitoring consistent hashing systems 


In systems that use a small scope, it is possible to make 
an end-to-end check that data is stored on the disk of each 
node. The naive way to do this is to arrange for nodes 
to repeatedly exchange key lists, but such an exchange 
would be extremely costly. 

DHash uses a synchronization protocol based on 
Merkle trees [6] that takes advantage of the fact that most 
objects are typically correctly placed. In this common 
case, adjacent nodes store largely similar keys and two 
nodes can exchange a single message (containing a digest 
of the stored keys) to verify that they are synchronized. 

Carbonite allows replicas to be placed anywhere in the 
placement scope. This flexibility lets the system avoid 
moving and replicating objects during most joins (until 
the system grows dramatically). However, it also causes 
the Merkle synchronization protocol to operate outside of 
its common case: adjacent nodes are no longer likely to 
store nearly identical sets of objects. In this environment 
the synchronizer “discovers” that nodes in the scope are 
missing objects each time it is run. Repeatedly exchang- 
ing this information can be costly: if the synchronization 
protocol runs once a minute, the cost of repeatedly trans- 
ferring the 20-byte key of an 8 KB data object will exceed 
the cost of transferring the object itself to a newly joined 
node in about 8 hours. 

To avoid this problem, each node maintains, for each 
object, a list of nodes in the scope without a copy of the 
object. The node uses this information to adjust its Merkle 
tree to avoid re-learning the information again during the 
next run of the synchronizer. For instance, when a node 
n synchronizes with a replica node n’ that is known to be 
missing an object with key k, n leaves k out of the Merkle 
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tree used for synchronization: this prevents n’ from report- 
ing what n already knew. The amount of extra state needed 
to perform this optimization per object is small relative to 
the size of storing the object itself, and can be maintained 
lazily, unlike the object itself which is hard state. 


6.2 Monitoring host availability 


In a directory-style system, the same synchronization 
techniques just described can be used to monitor the di- 
rectory itself (which is replicated on successor nodes); 
however, it is likely infeasible to explicitly monitor the 
liveness of objects themselves using the algorithm de- 
scribed above since two nodes are not likely to store the 
same keys. Instead, node availability can be monitored as 
a proxy for object availability. Node availability can be 
monitored using a multicast mechanism that propagates 
the liveness state of each node to each other node. 

The DHT’s routing tables are used to establish a unique 
spanning tree rooted at each node a O(logN) out-degree 
per node. Each node periodically broadcasts a heartbeat 
message to its children in the tree; this message includes a 
generation identifier that is randomly generated when the 
node is installed or reinstalled following a disk failure. 
The children rebroadcast the heartbeat to their children 
until it is received by all nodes. 

Over time, each node expects to receive regular notifi- 
cation of node liveness. If a heartbeat is missed, the mon- 
itoring node triggers repair for every object stored on the 
newly down node. When a node returns and its generation 
identifier has not changed, the monitoring node can con- 
clude that objects stored on that node are again accessible. 


7 Related work 


7.1 Replication analysis 


The use of a birth-death data-loss model is a departure 
from previous analyses of reliability. Most DHT evalua- 
tions consider whether data would survive a single event 
involving the failure of many nodes [8,40]. This approach 
does not separate durability from availability, and does not 
consider the continuous bandwidth consumed by replac- 
ing replicas lost to disk failure. 

The model and discussion in this paper is similar to 
contemporary work that looks at churn [37] and analyzes 
the expected object lifetime [29]. The birth-death model is 
a generalization of the calculations that predict the MTBF 
for RAID storage systems [26]. Owing to its scale, a dis- 
tributed system has more flexibility to choose parameters 
such as the replication level and number of replica sets 
when compared to RAID systems. 

Blake and Rodrigues argue that wide-area storage sys- 
tems built on unreliable nodes cannot store a large amount 
of data [4]. Their analysis is based on the amount of data 
that a host can copy during its lifetime and mirrors our dis- 


cussion of feasibility. We come to a different conclusion 
because we consider a relatively stable system member- 
ship where data loss is driven by disk failure, while they 
assumed a system with continual membership turnover. 

The selection of a target replication level for surviving 
bursts differs from many traditional fault tolerant storage 
systems. Such systems, designed for single-site clusters, 
typically aim to continue operating despite some fixed 
number of failures and choose number of replicas so that 
a voting algorithm can ensure correct updates in the pres- 
ence of partitions or Byzantine failures [5, 17,23, 24, 33]. 

FAB [33] and Chain Replication [38] both consider 
how the number of possible replicas sets affects data dura- 
bility. The two come to opposite conclusions: FAB recom- 
mends a small number of replica sets since more replica 
sets provide more ways for data to fail; chain replication 
recommends many replica sets to increase repair paral- 
lelism and thus reduce repair time. These observations 
are both correct: choosing a replica placement strategy re- 
quires balancing the probability of losing some data item 
during a simultaneous failure (by limiting the number of 
replica sets) and improving the ability of the system to 
tolerate a higher average failure rate (by increasing the 
number of replica sets and reconstruction parallelism). 

Weatherspoon et al [39] studied the increased costs due 
to transient failures. Their results quantify the benefits 
of maintaining extra replicas in reducing these transient 
costs. However, their analysis focuses on systems that for- 
get about extant replicas that exist when repair is initiated 
and do not discuss the benefits of reintegrating them. 


7.2 Replicated systems 


Replication has been widely used to reduce the risk of 
data loss and increase data availability in storage systems 
(e.g., RAID [26], System R duplex disks [16], Harp [23], 
XFS [2], Petal [21], DDS [17], GFS [15]). The algorithms 
traditionally used to create and maintain data redundancy 
are tailored for the environment in which these systems 
operate: well-connected hosts that rarely lose data or be- 
come unavailable. As a result they can maintain a small, 
fixed number of replicas and create a new replica immedi- 
ately following a failure. This paper focuses on wide-area 
systems that are bandwidth-limited, where transient net- 
work failures are common, and where it is difficult to tell 
the difference between transient failures and disk failures. 

Distributed databases [10], online disaster recovery 
systems such as Myriad [22], and storage systems [12, 
13, 27] use replication and mirroring to distribute load 
and increase durability. These systems store mutable data 
and focus on the cost of propagating updates, a consid- 
eration not applicable to the immutable data we assume. 
In some cases, data is replicated between a primary and 
backup sites and further replicated locally at each site us- 
ing RAID. Wide area recovery is initiated only after site 
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failure; individual disk failure can be repaired locally. 

Total Recall is the system most similar to our work [3]. 
We borrow from Total Recall the idea that creating and 
tracking additional replicas can reduce the cost of tran- 
sient failures. Total Recall’s lazy replication keeps a fixed 
number of replicas and fails to reincorporate replicas that 
return after a transient failure if a repair had been per- 
formed. Total Recall also requires introspection or guess- 
ing to determine an appropriate high water mark that Car- 
bonite can arrive at naturally. 

Glacier [18] is a distributed storage system that uses 
massive replication to provide data durability across large- 
scale correlated failure events. The resulting tradeoffs are 
quite different from those of Carbonite, which is designed 
to handle a continuous stream of at small-scale failure 
events. For example, due to its high replication level, 
Glacier can afford very long timeouts and thus mask al- 
most all transient failures. 


8 Conclusions and future work 


Inexpensive hardware and the increasing capacity of 
wide-area network links have spurred the development of 
applications that store a large amount of data on wide-area 
nodes. However, the feasibility of applications based on 
distributed storage systems is currently limited by the ex- 
pense of maintaining data. This paper has described a set 
of techniques that allow wide-area systems to efficiently 
store and maintain large amounts of data. 

These techniques have allowed us to develop and de- 
ploy prototypes of UsenetDHT [34], OverCite [35], and 
Antiquity [11]. These systems must store large amounts 
of data durably and were infeasible without the techniques 
we have presented. In the future, we hope to report on our 
long-term experience with these systems. 
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Abstract 


We present PRACTI, a new approach for large-scale 
replication. PRACTI systems can replicate or cache any 
subset of data on any node (Partial Replication), provide 
a broad range of consistency guarantees (Arbitrary Con- 
sistency), and permit any node to send information to 
any other node (Topology Independence). A PRACTI 
architecture yields two significant advantages. First, by 
providing all three PRACTI properties, it enables better 
trade-offs than existing mechanisms that support at most 
two of the three desirable properties. The PRACTI ap- 
proach thus exposes new points in the design space for 
replication systems. Second, the flexibility of PRACTI 
protocols simplifies the design of replication systems by 
allowing a single architecture to subsume a broad range 
of existing systems and to reduce development costs for 
new ones. To illustrate both advantages, we use our 
PRACTI prototype to emulate existing server replica- 
tion, client-server, and object replication systems and to 
implement novel policies that improve performance for 
mobile users, web edge servers, and grid computing by 
as much as an order of magnitude. 


1 Introduction 


This paper describes PRACTI, a new data replication ap- 
proach and architecture that can reduce replication costs 
by an order of magnitude for a range of large-scale sys- 
tems and also simplify the design, development, and de- 
ployment of new systems. 

Data replication is a building block for many large- 
scale distributed systems such as mobile file systems, 
web service replication systems, enterprise file sys- 
tems, and grid replication systems. Because there is 
a fundamental trade-off between performance and con- 
sistency [22] as well as between availability and con- 
sistency [9, 31], systems make different compromises 
among these factors by implementing different place- 
ment policies, consistency policies, and topology poli- 
cies for different environments. Informally, place- 
ment policies such as demand-caching, prefetching, or 
replicate-all define which nodes store local copies of 
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which data, consistency policies such as sequential [21] 
or causal [16] define which reads must see which writes, 
and topology policies such as client-server, hierarchy, or 
ad-hoc define the paths along which updates flow. 

This paper argues that an ideal replication framework 
should provide all three PRACTI properties: 


Partial Replication (PR) means that a system can place 
any subset of data and metadata on any node. In con- 
trast, some systems require a node to maintain copies 
of all objects in all volumes they export [26, 37, 39]. 


Arbitrary Consistency (AC) means that a system can 
provide both strong and weak consistency guarantees 
and that only applications that require strong guaran- 
tees pay for them. In contrast, some systems can only 
enforce relatively weak coherence guarantees and can 
make no guarantees about stronger consistency prop- 
erties [11, 29]. 


Topology Independence (TI) means that any node 
can exchange updates with any other node. In con- 
trast, many systems restrict communication to client- 
server [15, 18, 25] or hierarchical [4] patterns. 


Although many existing systems can each provide two 
of these properties, we are aware of no system that pro- 
vides all three. As a result, systems give up the ability to 
exploit locality, support a broad range of applications, or 
dynamically adapt to network topology. 

This paper presents the first replication architecture to 
provide all three PRACTI properties. The protocol draws 
on key ideas of existing protocols but recasts them to re- 
move the deeply-embedded assumptions that prevent one 
or more of the properties. In particular, our design begins 
with log exchange mechanisms that support a range of 
consistency guarantees and topology independence but 
that fundamentally assume full replication [26, 37, 39]. 
To support partial replication, we extend the mechanisms 
in two simple but fundamental ways. 


1. In order to allow partial replication of data, our design 
separates the control path from the data path by sep- 
arating invalidation messages that identify what has 
changed from body messages that encode the changes 
to the contents of files. Distinct invalidation mes- 
sages are widely used in hierarchical caching systems, 
but we demonstrate how to use them in topology- 
independent systems: we develop explicit synchro- 
nization rules to enforce consistency despite multi- 
ple streams of information, and we introduce general 
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mechanisms for handling demand read misses. 


2. In order to allow partial replication of update meta- 


data, we introduce imprecise invalidations, which al- 
low a single invalidation to summarize a set of inval- 
idations. Imprecise invalidations provide cross-object 
consistency in a scalable manner: each node incurs 
storage and bandwidth costs proportional to the size 
of the data sets in which it is interested. For example, 
a node that is interested in one set of objects A but 
not another set B, can receive precise invalidations for 
objects in A along with an imprecise invalidation that 
summarizes omitted invalidations to objects in B. The 
imprecise invalidation then serves as a placeholder for 
the omitted updates both in the node’s local storage 
and in the logs of updates the node propagates to other 
nodes. 

We construct and evaluate a prototype using a range 
of policies and workloads. Our primary conclusion is 
that by simultaneously supporting the three PRACTI 
properties, PRACTI replication enables better trade-offs 
for system designers than possible with existing mech- 
anisms. For example, for some workloads in our mo- 
bile storage and grid computing case studies, our sys- 
tem dominates existing approaches by providing more 
than an order of magnitude better bandwidth and storage 
efficiency than full replication AC-TI replicated server 
systems, by providing more than an order of magnitude 
better synchronization delay compared to topology con- 
strained PR-AC hierarchical systems, and by providing 
consistency guarantees not achievable by limited consis- 
tency PR-TI object replication systems. 

More broadly, we argue that PRACTI protocols can 
simplify the design of replication systems. At present, 
because mechanisms and policies are entangled, when 
a replication system is built for a new environment, it 
must often be built from scratch or must modify existing 
mechanisms to accommodate new policy trade-offs. In 
contrast, our system can be viewed as a replication mi- 
crokernel that defines a common substrate of core mech- 
anisms over which a broad range of systems can be con- 
structed by selecting appropriate policies. For example, 
in this study we use our prototype both to emulate exist- 
ing server replication, client-server, and object replica- 
tion systems and to implement novel policies to support 
mobile users, web edge servers, and grid computing. 

In summary, this paper makes four contributions. 
First, it defines the PRACTI paradigm and provides a tax- 
onomy for replication systems that explains why existing 
replication architectures fall short of ideal. Second, it 
describes the first replication protocol to simultaneously 
provide all three PRACTI properties. Third, it provides 
a prototype PRACTI replication toolkit that cleanly sep- 
arates mechanism from policy and thereby allows nearly 
arbitrary replication, consistency, and topology policies. 


Fourth, it demonstrates that PRACTI replication offers 
decisive practical advantages compared to existing ap- 
proaches. 

Section 2 revisits the design of existing systems in 
light of the PRACTI taxonomy. Section 3 describes 
our protocol for providing PRACTI replication, and Sec- 
tion 4 experimentally evaluates the prototype. Finally, 
Section 5 surveys related work, and Section 6 highlights 
our conclusions. 


2 Taxonomy and challenges 


In order to put the PRACTI approach in perspective, this 
section examines existing replication architectures and 
considers why years of research exploring many differ- 
ent replication protocols have failed to realize the goal of 
PRACTI replication. 

Note that the requirements for supporting flexible 
consistency guarantees are subtle, and Section 3.3 dis- 
cusses the full range of flexibility our protocol pro- 
vides. PRACTI replication should support both the weak 
coherence-only guarantees acceptable to some applica- 
tions and the stronger consistency guarantees required by 
others. Note that consistency semantics constrain the or- 
der that updates across multiple objects become observ- 
able to nodes in the system while coherence semantics 
are less restrictive in that they only constrain the order 
that updates to a single object become observable but do 
not additionally constrain the ordering of updates across 
multiple locations. (Hennessy and Patterson discusses 
the distinction between consistency and coherence in 
more detail [12].) For example, if a node n1 updates 
object A and then object B and another node n2 reads 
the new version of B, most consistency semantics would 
ensure that any subsequent reads by 2 see the new ver- 
sion of A, while most coherence semantics would permit 
a read of A to return either the new or old version. 


PRACTI Taxonomy. The PRACTI paradigm defines a 
taxonomy for understanding the design space for replica- 
tion systems as illustrated in Figure 1. As the figure in- 
dicates, many existing replication systems can be viewed 
as belonging to one of four protocol families, each of 
which provides at most two of the PRACTI properties. 
Server replication systems like Replicated Dictio- 
nary [37] and Bayou [26] provide log-based peer-to-peer 
update exchange that allows any node to send updates to 
any other node (TI) and that consistently orders writes 
across all objects. Lazy Replication [19] and TACT [39] 
use this approach to provide a wide range of tunable con- 
sistency guarantees (AC). Unfortunately, these protocols 
fundamentally assume full replication: all nodes store 
all data from any volume they export and all nodes re- 
ceive all updates. As a result, these systems are unable 
to exploit workload locality to efficiently use networks 
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Fig. 1: The PRACTI taxonomy defines a design space for clas- 
sifying families of replication systems. 


and storage, and they may be unsuitable for devices with 
limited resources. 

Client-server systems like Sprite [25] and Coda [18] 
and hierarchical caching systems like hierarchical 
AFS [24] permit nodes to cache arbitrary subsets of data 
(PR). Although specific systems generally enforce a set 
consistency policy, a broad range of consistency guaran- 
tees are provided by variations of the basic architecture 
(AC). However, these protocols fundamentally require 
communication to flow between a child and its parent. 
Even when systems permit limited client-client commu- 
nication for cooperative caching, they must still serialize 
control messages at a central server for consistency [5]. 
These restricted communication patterns (1) hurt perfor- 
mance when network topologies do not match the fixed 
communication topology or when network costs change 
over time (e.g., in environments with mobile nodes), (2) 
hurt availability when a network path or node failure dis- 
rupts a fixed communication topology, and (3) limit shar- 
ing during disconnected operation when a set of nodes 
can communicate with one another but not with the rest 
of the system. 

DHT-based storage systems such as BH (35], 
PAST [28], and CFS [6] implement a specific—if 
sophisticated—topology and replication policy: they can 
be viewed as generalizations of client-server systems 
where the server is split across a large number of nodes 
on a per-object or per-block basis for scalability and 
replicated to multiple nodes for availability and relia- 
bility. This division and replication, however, introduce 
new challenges for providing consistency. For example, 
the Pond OceanStore prototype assigns each object to a 
set of primary replicas that receive all updates for the 
object, uses an agreement protocol to coordinate these 
servers for per-object coherence, and does not attempt to 
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Fig. 2: Naive addition of PR to an AC-TI log exchange protocol 
fails to provide consistency. 


provide cross-object consistency guarantees [27]. 

Object replication systems such as Ficus [11], Pan- 
gaea [29], and WinFS [23] allow nodes to choose arbi- 
trary subsets of data to store (PR) and arbitrary peers 
with whom to communicate (TI). But, these protocols 
enforce no ordering constraints on updates across multi- 
ple objects, so they can provide coherence but not con- 
sistency guarantees. Unfortunately, reasoning about the 
corner cases of consistency protocols is complex, so sys- 
tems that provide only weak consistency or coherence 
guarantees can complicate constructing, debugging, and 
using the applications built over them. Furthermore, sup- 
port for only weak consistency may prevent deployment 
of applications with more stringent requirements. 


Why is PRACTI hard? _ It is surprising that despite the 
disadvantages of omitting any of the PRACTI properties, 
no system provides all three. Our analysis suggests that 
these limitations are fundamental to these existing proto- 
col families: the assumption of full replication is deeply 
embedded in the core of server replication protocols; the 
assumption of hierarchical communication is fundamen- 
tal to client-server consistency protocols; careful assign- 
ment of key ranges to nodes is central to the properties of 
DHTs; and the lack of consistency is a key factor in the 
flexibility of object replication systems. 

To understand why it is difficult for existing architec- 
tures to provide all three PRACTI properties, consider 
Figure 2’s illustration of a naive attempt to add PR to a 
AC-TI server replication protocol like Bayou. Suppose a 
user’s desktop node stores all of the user’s files, including 
files A and B, but the user’s palmtop only stores a small 
subset that includes B but not A. Then, the desktop is- 
sues a series of writes, including a write to file A (making 
it A’) followed by a write to file B (making it B’). When 
the desktop and palmtop synchronize, for PR, the desk- 
top sends the write of B but not the write of A. At this 
point, everything is OK: the palmtop and desktop have 
exactly the data they want, and reads of local data pro- 
vide a consistent view of the order that writes occurred. 
But for TI, we not only have to worry about local reads 
but also propagation of data to other nodes. For instance, 
suppose that the user’s laptop, which also stores all of the 
user’s files including both A and B, synchronizes with 
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Fig. 3: High level PRACTI architecture. 


the palmtop: the palmtop can send the write of B but not 
the write of A. Unfortunately, the laptop now can present 
an inconsistent view of data to a user or application. In 
particular, a sequence of reads at the laptop can return 
the new version of B and then return the old version of 
A, which is inconsistent with the writes that occurred at 
the desktop under causal [16] or even the weaker FIFO 
consistency [22]. 

This example illustrates the broader, fundamental 
challenge: supporting flexible consistency (AC) requires 
careful ordering of how updates propagate through the 
system, but consistent ordering becomes more difficult 
if nodes communicate in ad-hoc patterns (TI) or if some 
nodes know about updates to some objects but not other 
objects (PR). 

Existing systems resolve this dilemma in one of three 
ways. The full replication of AC-TI replicated server 
systems ensures that all nodes have enough information 
to order all updates. Restricted communication in PR- 
AC client-server and hierarchical systems ensures that 
the root server of a subtree can track what information 
is cached by descendents; the server can then deter- 
mine which invalidations it needs to propagate down and 
which it can safely omit. Finally, PR-TI object replica- 
tion systems simply give up ability to consistently order 
writes to different objects and instead allow inconsisten- 
cies such as the one just illustrated. 


3 PRACTI replication 


Figure 3 shows the high-level architecture of our imple- 
mentation of a PRACTI protocol. 

Node / in the figure illustrates the main local data 
structures of each node. A node’s Core embodies the pro- 
tocol’s mechanisms by maintaining a node’s local state. 
Applications access data stored in the local core via the 
per-node Local API for creating, reading, writing, and 
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2. Imprecise invalidations. 


deleting objects. These functions operate the local node’s 
Log and Checkpoint: modifications are appended to the 
log and then update the checkpoint, and reads access the 
random-access checkpoint. To support partial replication 
policies, the mechanisms allow each node to select an ar- 
bitrary subset of the system’s objects to store locally, and 
nodes are free to change this subset at any time (e.g., to 
implement caching, prefetching, hoarding, or replicate- 
all). This local state allows a node to satisfy requests to 
read valid locally-stored objects without needing to com- 
municate with other nodes. 

To handle read misses and to push updates between 
nodes, cores use two types of communication as illus- 
trated in the figure—causally ordered Streams of In- 
validations and unordered Body messages. The pro- 
tocol for sending streams of invalidations is similar to 
Bayou’s [26] log exchange protocol, and it ensures that 
each node’s log and checkpoint always reflect a causally 
consistent view of the system’s data. But it differs from 
existing log exchange protocols in two key ways: 


1. Separation of invalidations and bodies. Invalidation 
streams notify a receiver that writes have occurred, 
but separate body messages contain the contents of the 
writes. A core coordinates these separate sources of 
information to maintain local consistency invariants. 
This separation supports partial replication of data—a 
node only needs to receive and store bodies of objects 
that interest it. 


Although the invalidation 
streams each logically contain a causally consistent 
record of all writes known to the sender but not the re- 
ceiver, nodes can omit sending groups of invalidations 
by instead sending imprecise invalidations. Whereas 
traditional precise invalidations describe the target and 
logical time of a single write, an imprecise invalida- 
tion can concisely summarize a set of writes over an 
interval of time across a set of target objects. Thus, a 
single imprecise invalidation can replace a large num- 
ber of precise invalidations and thereby support partial 
replication of metadata—a node only needs to receive 
traditional precise invalidations and store per-object 
metadata for objects that interest it. 


Imprecise invalidations allow nodes to maintain con- 
sistency invariants despite partial replication of meta- 
data and despite topology independence. In particular, 
they serve as placeholders in a receiver’s log to en- 
sure that there are no causal gaps in the log a node 
stores and transmits to other nodes. Similarly, just as 
a node tracks which objects are INVALID so it can 
block a read to an object that has been invalidated 
but for which the corresponding body message has not 
been received, a node tracks which sets of objects are 
IMPRECISE so it can block a read to an object that 
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has been targeted by an imprecise invalidation and for 
which the node therefore may not know about the most 
recent write. 


The mechanisms just outlined, embodied in a node’s 
Core, allow a node to store data for any subsets of ob- 
jects, to store per-object metadata for any subset of ob- 
jects, to receive precise invalidations for any subset of 
objects from any node, and to receive body messages 
for any subset of objects from any node. Given these 
mechanisms, a node’s Controller embodies a system’s 
replication and topology policies by directing commu- 
nication among nodes. A node’s controller (1) selects 
which nodes should send it invalidations and, for each 
invalidation stream subscription, specifies subsets of ob- 
jects for which invalidations should be precise, (2) se- 
lects which nodes to prefetch bodies from and which 
bodies to prefetch, and (3) selects which node should ser- 
vice each demand read miss. 

These mechanisms also support flexible consistency 
via a variation of the TACT [39] interface, which al- 
lows individual read and write requests to specify the 
semantics they require. By using this interface, appli- 
cations that require weak guarantees can minimize per- 
formance [22] and availability [9] overheads while ap- 
plications that require strong guarantees can get them. 

The rest of this section describes the design in more 
detail. It first explains how our system’s log exchange 
protocol separates invalidation and body messages. It 
then describes how imprecise invalidations allow the 
log exchange protocol to partially replicate invalidations. 
Next, it discusses the crosscutting issue of how to pro- 
vide flexible consistency. After that, it describes several 
novel features of our prototype that enable it to support 
the broadest range of policies. 


3.1 Separation of invalidations and bodies 


As just described, nodes maintain their local state by ex- 

changing two types of updates: ordered streams of in- 

validations and unordered body messages. /nvalidations 
are metadata that describe writes; each contains an object 

ID! and logical time of a write. A write’s logical time is 

assigned at the local interface that first receives the write, 

and it contains the current value of the node’s Lamport 

clock [20] and the node’s ID. Like invalidations, body 

messages contain the write’s object ID and logical time, 

but they also contain the actual contents of the write. 
The protocol for exchanging updates is simple. 

e As illustrated for node 1 in Figure 3, each node main- 
tains a log of the invalidations it has received sorted 
by logical time. And, for random access, each node 
stores bodies in a checkpoint indexed by object ID. 


'For simplicity, we describe the protocol in terms of full-object 
writes. For efficiency, our implementation actually tracks checkpoint 
state, invalidations, and bodies on arbitrary byte ranges. 


Invalidations from a log are sent via a causally-ordered 
stream that logically contains all invalidations known 
to the sender but not to the receiver. As in Bayou, 
nodes use version vectors to summarize the contents of 
their logs in order to efficiently identify which updates 
in a sender’s log are needed by a receiver [26]. 


e A receiver of an invalidation inserts the invalidation 
into its sorted log and updates its checkpoint. Check- 
point update of the entry for object ID entails marking 
the entry INVALID and recording the logical time of 
the invalidation. Note that checkpoint update for an 
incoming invalidation is skipped if the checkpoint en- 
try already stores a logical time that is at least as high 
as the logical time of the incoming invalidation. 


A node can send any body from its checkpoint to any 
other node at any time. When a node receives a body, 
it updates its checkpoint entry by first checking to see 
if the entry’s logical time matches the body’s logical 
time and, if so, storing the body in the entry and mark- 
ing the entry VALID. 


Rationale. Separating invalidations from bodies pro- 
vides topology-independent protocol that supports both 
arbitrary consistency and partial replication. 

Supporting arbitrary consistency requires a node to be 
able to consistently order all writes. Log-based invalida- 
tion exchange meets this need by ensuring three crucial 
properties [26]. First the prefix property ensures that a 
node’s state always reflects a prefix of the sequence of 
invalidations by each node in the system, i.e., if a node’s 
state reflects the ith invalidation by some node n in the 
system, then the node’s state reflects all earlier invalida- 
tions by n. Second, each node’s local state always re- 
flects a causally consistent [16] view of all invalidations 
that have occurred. This property follows from the prefix 
property and from the use of Lamport clocks to ensure 
that once a node has observed the invalidation for write 
w, all of its subsequent local writes’ logical timestamps 
will exceed w’s. Third, the system ensures eventual con- 
sistency: all connected nodes eventually agree on the 
same total order of all invalidations. This combination of 
properties provides the basis for a broad range of tunable 
consistency semantics using standard techniques [39]. 

At the same time, this design supports partial replica- 
tion by allowing bodies to be sent to or stored on any 
node at any time. It supports arbitrary body replica- 
tion policies including demand caching, push-caching, 
prefetching, hoarding, pre-positioning bodies according 
to a global placement policy, or push-all. 


Design issues. The basic protocol adapts well- 
understood log exchange mechanisms [26, 37]. But, the 
separation of invalidations and bodies raises two new is- 
sues: (1) coordinating disjoint streams of invalidations 
and bodies and (2) handling reads of invalid data. 
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The first issue is how to coordinate the separate body 
messages and invalidation streams to ensure that the ar- 
rival of out-of-order bodies does not break the consis- 
tency invariants established by the carefully ordered in- 
validation log exchange protocol. The solution is simple: 
when a node receives a body message, it does not apply 
that message to its checkpoint until the corresponding in- 
validation has been applied. A node therefore buffers 
body messages that arrive “early.” As a result, the check- 
point is always consistent with the log, and the flexible 
consistency properties of the log [39] extend naturally to 
the checkpoint despite its partial replication. 

The second issue is how to handle demand reads at 
nodes that replicate only a subset of the system’s data. 
The core mechanism supports a wide range of policies: 
by default, the system blocks a local read request until 
the requested object’s status is VALID. Of course, to en- 
sure liveness, when an JNVALID object is read, an imple- 
mentation should arrange for someone to send the body. 
Therefore, when a local read blocks, the core notifies the 
controller. The controller can then implement any policy 
for locating and retrieving the missing data such as send- 
ing the request up a static hierarchy (i.e., ask your parent 
or a central server), querying a separate centralized [8] 
or DHT-based [35] directory, using a hint-based search 
strategy, or relying on a push-all strategy [26, 37] (i.e., 
just wait and the data will come.) 


3.2 Partial replication of invalidations 


Although separation of invalidations from bodies sup- 
ports partial replication of bodies, for true partial repli- 
cation the system must not require all nodes to see all 
invalidations or to store metadata for each object. Ex- 
ploiting locality is fundamental to replication in large- 
scale systems, and requiring full replication of metadata 
would prevent deployment of a replication system for a 
wide range of environments, workloads, and devices. For 
example, consider palmtops caching data from an enter- 
prise file system with 10,000 users and 10,000 files per 
user: if each palmtop were required to store 100 bytes of 
per-object metadata, then 10GB of storage would be con- 
sumed on each device. Similarly, if the palmtops were re- 
quired to receive every invalidation during log exchange 
and if an average user issued just 100 updates per day, 
then invalidations would consume 100MB/day of band- 
width to each device. 

To support true partial replication, invalidation 
streams logically contain all invalidations as described 
in Section 3.1, but in reality they omit some by replacing 
them with imprecise invalidations. 

As Figure 4 illustrates, an imprecise invalidation is a 
conservative summary of several standard or precise in- 
validations. Each imprecise invalidation has a targetSet 
of objects, start logical time, and an end logical time, and 
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Fig. 4: Example imprecise invalidation. 


it means “one or more objects in targetSet were updated 
between start and end.” An imprecise invalidation must 
be conservative: each precise invalidation that it replaces 
must have its objid included in targetSet and must have 
its logical time included between start and end, but for 
efficient encoding targetSet may include additional ob- 
jects. In our prototype, the targetSet is encoded as a list 
of subdirectories and the start and end times are partial 
version vectors with an entry for each node whose writes 
are summarized by the imprecise invalidation. 

A node reduces its bandwidth requirements by sub- 
scribing to receive precise invalidations only for desired 
subsets of data and receiving imprecise invalidations for 
the rest. And a node saves storage by tracking per-object 
state only for desired subsets of data and tracking coarse- 
grained bookkeeping information for the rest. 


Processing imprecise invalidations. When a node re- 
ceives imprecise invalidation J, it inserts / into its log and 
updates its checkpoint. For the log, imprecise invalida- 
tions act as placeholders to ensure that the omitted pre- 
cise invalidations do not introduce causal gaps in the log 
that a node stores locally or in the streams of invalida- 
tions that a node transmits to other nodes. 

Tracking the effects of imprecise invalidations on a 
node’s checkpoint must address four related problems: 


1. For consistency, a node must logically mark all objects 
targeted by a new imprecise invalidation as INVALID. 
This action ensures that if a node tries to read data that 
may have been updated by an omitted write, the node 
can detect that information is missing and block the 
read until the missing information has been received. 


2. For liveness, a node must be able to unblock reads for 
an object once the per-object state is brought up to date 
(e.g., when a node receives the precise invalidations 
that were summarized by an imprecise invalidation.) 


3. For space efficiency, a node should not have to store 
per-object state for all objects. As the example at the 
start of this subsection illustrates, doing so would sig- 
nificantly restrict the range of replication policies, de- 
vices, and workloads that can be accommodated. 


4. For processing efficiency, a node should not have to 
iterate across all objects encompassed by targetSet to 
apply an imprecise invalidation. 
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To meet these requirements, rather than track the ef- 
fects of imprecise invalidations on individual objects, 
nodes keep bookkeeping information on groups of ob- 
jects called Interest Sets. In particular, each node inde- 
pendently partitions the object ID space into one or more 
interest sets and decides whether to store per-object state 
on a per-interest set basis. A node tracks whether each 
interest set is PRECISE (per-object state reflects all inval- 
idations) or IMPRECISE (per-object state is not stored or 
may not reflect all precise invalidations) by maintaining 
two pieces of state. 

e Each node maintains a global variable currentVV, 
which is a version vector encompassing the highest 
timestamp of any invalidation (precise or imprecise) 
applied to any interest set. 


e Each node maintains for each interest set JS the vari- 
able [S.lastPreciseVV, which is the latest version vec- 
tor for which JS is known to be PRECISE. 


If JS.lastPreciseVV = currentVV, then interest set JS has 
not missed any invalidations and it is PRECISE. 

In this arrangement, applying an imprecise invalida- 
tion J to an interest set JS merely involves updating two 
variables—the global currentVV and the interest set’s JS.- 
lastPreciseVV. In particular, a node that receives impre- 
cise invalidation J always advances currentVV to include 
Is end logical time because after applying J, the sys- 
tem’s state may reflect events up to l.end. Conversely, the 
node only advances JS.lastPreciseVV to the latest time 
for which JS has missed no invalidations. 

This per-interest set state meets the four requirements 
listed above. 


1. By default, a read request blocks until the interest set 
in which the object lies is PRECISE and the object is 
VALID. This blocking ensures that reads only observe 
the checkpoint state they would have observed if all in- 
validations were precise and therefore allows nodes to 
enforce the same consistency guarantees as protocols 
without imprecise invalidations. 


2. For liveness, the system must eventually unblock wait- 
ing reads. The core signals the controller when a read 
of an IMPRECISE interest set blocks, and the con- 
troller is responsible for arranging for the missing pre- 
cise invalidations to be sent. When the missing in- 
validations arrive, they advance JS.lastPreciseVV. The 
algorithm for processing invalidations guarantees that 
any interest set JS can be made PRECISE by receiving 
a sequence S of invalidations from JS.lastPreciseVV to 
currentVV if S is causally sorted and includes all pre- 
cise invalidations targeting JS in that interval. 


3. Storage is limited: each node only needs to store per- 
object state for data currently of interest to that node. 
Thus, the total metadata state at a node is proportional 
to the number of objects of interest plus the number 


Global State:  currentVV[node1] = 100 


Per-IS State: _lastPrecise VV(nodel] = 100 
@ Initial State per_Obj State: A VALID 98@nodel 

IS is PRECISE B VALID 99@nodel 

C VALID 100@nodel 

@ Imprecise I=(target={A,B,C}, start=101 @nodel, end=103@node1) 

Inval Arrives 

Global State:  currentVV{nodel] = 103 
IS is now Per-IS State: _lastPrecise VV[node1] = 100 


IMPRECISE _ per-Obj State: A VALID 98@nodel 
B VALID 99@nodel 
C VALID 100@nodel 


Missing 
@ Precise Invals ena, 101 @nodel), PI2=(B, 103 @nodel) 
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© IS is PRECISE, Pet-IS State: lastPreciseVV[node1] = 103 


Per—Obj State: A INVALID 101@nodel 
B INVALID 103@nodel 
C VALID 100@nodel 


Fig. 5: Example of maintaining interest set state. For clarity, we 
only show nodel’s elements of currentVV and lastPreciseVV. 


of interest sets. Note that our implementation allows a 
node to dynamically repartition its data across interest 
sets as its locality patterns change. 


4. Imprecise invalidations are efficient to apply, requiring 


work that is proportional to the number of interest sets 
at the receiver rather than the number of summarized 
invalidations. 


Example. The example in Figure 5 illustrates the 
maintenance of interest set state. Initially, (1) interest set 
IS is PRECISE and objects A, B, and C are VALID. Then, 
(2) an imprecise invalidation J arrives. J (3) advances 
currentVV but not IS.lastPreciseVV, making IS IMPRE- 
CISE. But then (4) precise invalidations PI] and P/2 ar- 
rive on a single invalidation channel from another node. 
(5) These advance JS.lastPreciseVV, and in the final state 
IS is PRECISE, A and B are INVALID, and C is VALID. 

Notice that although the node never receives a pre- 
cise invalidation with time /02@node1, the fact that a 
single incoming stream contains invalidations with times 
101 @nodel and 103 @node]/ allows it to infer by the pre- 
fix property that no invalidation at time /02@nodel oc- 
curred, and therefore it is able to advance JS. lastPrecise- 
VV to make JS PRECISE. 


3.3 Consistency: Approach and costs 


Enforcing cache consistency entails fundamental trade- 
offs. For example the CAP dilemma states that a replica- 
tion system that provides sequential Consistency cannot 
simultaneously provide 100% Availability in an environ- 
ment that can be Partitioned [9, 31]. Similarly, Lipton 
and Sandberg describe fundamental consistency v. per- 
formance trade-offs [22]. 

A system that seeks to support arbitrary consistency 
must therefore do two things. First, it must allow a range 
of consistency guarantees to be enforced. Second, it must 
ensure that workloads only pay for the consistency guar- 
antees they actually need. 
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Providing flexible guarantees. Discussing the seman- 
tic guarantees of large-scale replication systems requires 
careful distinctions along several dimensions. Consis- 
tency constrains the order that updates across multiple 
memory locations become observable to nodes in the 
system, while coherence constrains the order that up- 
dates to a single location become observable but does 
not additionally constrain the ordering of updates across 
multiple locations [12]. Staleness constrains the real- 
time delay from when a write completes until it becomes 
observable. Finally, conflict resolution (18, 34] provides 
ways to cope with cases where concurrent reads and 
writes at different nodes conflict. 

Our protocol provides considerable flexibility along 
all four of these dimensions. 

With respect to consistency and staleness, it provides 
a range of traditional guarantees such as the relatively 
weak constraints of causal consistency [16, 20] or delta 
coherence [32], to the stronger constraints of sequential 
consistency [21] or linearizability [13]. Further, it pro- 
vides a continuous range of guarantees between causal 
consistency, sequential consistency, and linearizability 
by supporting TACT’s order error for bounding incon- 
sistency and temporal error for bounding staleness [39]. 
Because our design uses a variation of peer-to-peer log 
exchange [26, 37], adapting flexible consistency tech- 
niques from the literature is straightforward. 

With respect to coherence, although our default read 
interface enforces causal consistency, the interface al- 
lows programs that do not demand cross-object consis- 
tency to issue imprecise reads. Imprecise reads may 
achieve higher availability and performance than precise 
reads because they can return without waiting for an in- 
terest set to become PRECISE. Imprecise reads thus ob- 
serve causal coherence (causally coherent ordering of 
reads and writes for any individual item) rather than 
causal consistency (causally consistent ordering of reads 
and writes across all items.) 

With respect to conflict resolution, our prototype pro- 
vides an interface for detecting and resolving write- 
write conflicts according to application-specific seman- 
tics [18, 26]. In particular, nodes log conflicting concur- 
rent writes that they detect in a way that guarantees that 
all nodes that are PRECISE for an interest set will even- 
tually observe the same sequence of conflicting writes 
for that interest set. The nodes then provide an interface 
for programs or humans to read these conflicting writes 
and to issue new compensating transactions to resolve 
the conflicts. 


Costs of consistency. PRACTI protocols should en- 
sure that workloads only pay for the semantic guaran- 
tees they need. Our protocol does so by distinguishing 
the availability and response time costs paid by read and 


write requests from the bandwidth overhead paid by in- 
validation propagation. 

The read interface allows each read to specify its con- 
sistency and staleness requirements. Therefore, a read 
does not block unless that read requires the local node to 
gather more recent invalidations and updates than it al- 
ready has. Similarly, most writes complete locally, and a 
write only blocks to synchronize with other nodes if that 
write requires it. Therefore, as in TACT [39], the perfor- 
mance/availability versus consistency dilemmas are re- 
solved on a per-read, per-write basis. 

Conversely, all invalidations that propagate through 
the system carry sufficient information that a later read 
can determine what missing updates must be fetched to 
ensure the consistency or staleness level the read de- 
mands. Therefore, the system may pay an extra cost: if a 
deployment never needs strong consistency, then our pro- 
tocol may propagate some bookkeeping information that 
is never used. We believe this cost is acceptable for two 
reasons: (1) other features of the design—separation of 
invalidations from bodies and imprecise invalidations— 
minimize the amount of extra data transferred; and (2) 
we believe the bandwidth costs of consistency are less 
important than the availability and response time costs. 
Experiments in Section 4 quantify these bandwidth costs, 
and we argue that they are not significant. 


3.4 Additional features 


Three novel aspects of our implementation further our 
goal of constructing a flexible framework that can ac- 
commodate the broadest range of policies. First, our im- 
plementation allows systems to use any desired policy 
for limiting the size of their logs and to fall back on an 
efficient incremental checkpoint transfer to transmit up- 
dates that have been garbage collected from the log. This 
feature both limits storage overheads and improves sup- 
port for synchronizing intermittently connected devices. 
Second, our implementation uses self-tuning body prop- 
agation to enable prefetching policies that are simulta- 
neously aggressive and safe. Third, our implementation 
provides incremental log exchange to allow systems to 
minimize the window for conflicting updates. Due to 
space constraints, we briefly outline these aspects of the 
implementation and provide additional details in an ex- 
tended technical report [3]. 


Incremental checkpoint transfer. Imprecise invalida- 
tions yield an unexpected benefit: incremental check- 
point transfer. 

Nodes can garbage collect any prefix of their logs, 
which allows each node to bound the amount local stor- 
age used for the log to any desired fraction of its total 
disk space. But, if a node n/ garbage collects log en- 
tries older than nJ.omitVV and another node n2 requests 
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Fig. 6: Incremental checkpoints from n/ to n2. 


a log exchange beginning before nJ.omitVV, then nJ can- 
not send a stream of invalidations. Instead, n/ must send 
a checkpoint of its per-object state. 

In existing server replication protocols [26], in order 
to ensure consistency, such a checkpoint exchange must 
atomically update n2’s state for all objects in the system. 
Otherwise, the prefix property and causal consistency in- 
variants could be violated. Traditional checkpoint ex- 
changes, therefore, may block interactive requests while 
the checkpoint is atomically assembled at nJ or applied 
at n2, and they may waste system resources if a check- 
point transfer is started but fails to complete. 

Rather than transferring information about all objects, 
an incremental checkpoint updates an arbitrary interest 
set. As Figure 6 illustrates, an incremental checkpoint for 
interest set JS includes (1) an imprecise invalidation that 
covers all objects from the receiver’s currentVV up to the 
sender’s currentVV, (2) the logical time of the sender’s 
per-object state for JS (IS.lastPreciseVV), and (3) per- 
object state: the logical timestamp for each object in JS 
whose timestamp exceeds the receiver’s [S.lastPrecise- 
VV. Thus, the receiver’s state for JS is brought up to in- 
clude the updates known to the sender, but other interest 
sets may become JMPRECISE to enforce consistency. 

Overall, this approach makes checkpoint transfer a 
much smoother process than under existing protocols. 
As Figure 6 illustrates, the receiver can receive an in- 
cremental checkpoint for a small portion of its ID space 
and then either background fetch checkpoints of other 
interest sets or fault them in on demand. 


Self-tuning body propagation. In addition to support- 
ing demand-fetch of particular objects, our prototype 
provides a novel self-tuning prefetching mechanism. A 
node n/ subscribes to updates from a node n2 by send- 
ing a list L of directories of interest along with a startVV 
version vector. n2 will then send n/ any bodies it sees 
that are in L and that are newer than startVV. To do this, 
n2 maintains a priority queue of pending sends: when a 
new eligible body arrives, n2 deletes any pending sends 
of older versions of the same object and then inserts a ref- 
erence to the updated object. This priority queue drains 


to n/ via a low-priority network connection that ensures 
that prefetch traffic does not consume network resources 
that regular TCP connections could use [36]. When a lot 
of spare bandwidth is available, the queue drains quickly 
and nearly all bodies are sent as soon as they are inserted. 
But, when little spare bandwidth is available, the buffer 
sends only high priority updates and absorbs repeated 
writes to the same object. 


Incremental log propagation. The prototype imple- 
ments a novel variation on existing batch log exchange 
protocols. In particular, in the batch log exchange used 
in Bayou, a node first receives a batch of updates com- 
prising a start time startVV and a series of writes, it then 
rolls back its checkpoint to before startVV using an undo 
log, and finally it rolls forward, merging the newly re- 
ceived batch of writes with its existing redo log and ap- 
plying updates to the checkpoint. In contrast, our incre- 
mental log exchange applies each incoming write to the 
current checkpoint state without requiring roll-back and 
roll-forward of existing writes. 

The advantages of the incremental approach are ef- 
ficiency (each write is only applied to the checkpoint 
once), concurrency (a node can process information from 
multiple continuous streams), and consistency (con- 
nected nodes can stay continuously synchronized which 
reduces the window for conflicting writes.) The disad- 
vantage is that it only supports simple conflict detec- 
tion logic: for our incremental algorithm, a node detects 
a write/write conflict when an invalidation’s prevAccept 
logical time (set by the original writer to equal the log- 
ical time of the overwritten value) differs from the logi- 
cal time the invalidation overwrites in the node’s check- 
point. Conversely, batch log exchange supports more 
flexible conflict detection: Bayou writes contain a depen- 
dency-_check procedure that can read any object to deter- 
mine if a conflict has occurred [34]; this approach works 
in a batch system because rollback takes all of the sys- 
tem’s state to a logical moment in time at which these 
checks can be re-executed. Note that this variation is 
orthogonal to the PRACTI approach: a full replication 
system such as Bayou could be modified to use our in- 
cremental log propagation mechanism, and a PRACTI 
system could use batch log exchange with roll-back and 
roll-forward. 


4 Evaluation 


We have constructed a prototype PRACTI system writ- 
ten in Java and using BerkeleyDB [33] for per-node lo- 
cal storage. All features described in this paper are im- 
plemented including local create/read/write/delete, flex- 
ible consistency, incremental log exchange, remote read 
and prefetch, garbage collection of the log, incremental 
checkpoint transfer between nodes, and crash recovery. 
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We use this prototype both (1) to evaluate the PRACTI 
architecture in several environments such as web service 
replication, data access for mobile users, and grid scien- 
tific computing and (2) to characterize PRACTI’s prop- 
erties across a range of key metrics. 

Our experiments seek to answer two questions. 


1. Does a PRACTI architecture offer significant advan- 
tages over existing replication architectures? We find 
that our system can dominate existing approaches by 
providing more than an order of magnitude better 
bandwidth and storage efficiency than AC-TI repli- 
cated server systems, as much as an order of magni- 
tude better synchronization delay compared to PR-AC 
hierarchical systems, and consistency guarantees not 
achievable by PR-TI per-object replication systems. 


2. What are the costs of PRACTI’s generality? Given 
that a flexible PRACTI protocol can subsume exist- 
ing approaches, is it significantly more expensive to 
implement a given system using PRACTI than to im- 
plement it using narrowly-focused specialized mech- 
anisms? We find that the primary “extra” cost of 
PRACTI’s generality is that our system can transmit 
more consistency information than a customized sys- 
tem might require. But, our implementation reduces 
this cost compared to past systems via separating in- 
validations and bodies and via imprecise invalidations, 
so these costs appear to be minor. 


To provide a framework for exploring these issues, we 
first focus on partial replication in 4.1. We then examine 
topology independence in 4.2. Finally, we examine the 
costs of flexible consistency in 4.3. 


4.1 Partial replication 


When comparing to the full replication protocols from 

which our PRACTI system descends, we find that sup- 

port for partial replication dramatically improves perfor- 
mance for three reasons: 

1. Locality of Reference: partial replication of bodies and 
invalidations can each reduce storage and bandwidth 
costs by an order of magnitude for nodes that care 
about only a subset of the system’s data. 


2. Bytes Die Young: partial replication of bodies can 
significantly reduce bandwidth costs when “bytes die 
young” [2]. 


3. Self-tuning Replication: self-tuning replication mini- 
mizes response time for a given bandwidth budget. 
It is not a surprise that partial replication can yield signif- 
icant performance advantages over existing server repli- 
cation systems. What is significant is that (1) our exper- 
iments provide evidence that despite the good properties 
of server replication systems (e.g., support for discon- 
nected operation, flexible consistency, and dynamic net- 
work topologies) these systems may be impractical for 
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Fig. 7: Impact of locality on replication cost. 


many environments; and (2) they demonstrate that these 
trade-offs are not fundamental—a PRACTI system can 
support PR while retaining the good AC-TI properties of 
server replication systems. 


Locality of reference. Different devices in a dis- 
tributed system often access different subsets of the sys- 
tem’s data because of locality and different hardware ca- 
pabilities. In such environments, some nodes may ac- 
cess 10%, 1%, or less of the system’s data, and partial 
replication may yield significant improvements in both 
bandwidth to distribute updates and space to store data. 

Figure 7 examines the impact of locality on replication 
cost for three systems implemented on our PRACTI core 
using different controllers: a full replication system simi- 
lar to Bayou, a partial-body replication system that sends 
all precise invalidations to each node but that only sends 
some bodies to a node, and a partial-replication system 
that sends some bodies and some precise invalidations to 
a node but that summarizes other invalidations using im- 
precise invalidations. In this benchmark, we overwrite 
a collection of 1000 files of 1OKB each. A node sub- 
scribes to invalidations and body updates for the subset 
of the files that are of interest to that node. The x axis 
shows the fraction of files that belong to a node’s sub- 
set, and the y axis shows the total bandwidth required to 
transmit these updates to the node. 

The results show that partial replication of both bod- 
ies and invalidations is crucial when nodes exhibit local- 
ity. Partial replication of bodies yields up to an order 
of magnitude improvement, but it is then limited by full 
replication of metadata. Using imprecise invalidations 
to provide true partial replication can gain over another 
order of magnitude as locality increases. 

Note that Figure 7 shows bandwidth costs. Partial 
replication provides similar improvements for space re- 
quirements (graph omitted.) 


Bytes die young. Bytes are often overwritten or 
deleted soon after creation [2]. Full replication systems 
send all writes to all servers, even if some of the writes 
are quickly made obsolete. In contrast, PRACTI repli- 
cation can send invalidations separately from bodies: if 
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replication, demand reads, and self-tuning replication. 


a file is written multiple times on one node before being 
read on another, overwritten bodies need never be sent. 
To examine this effect, we randomly write a set of files 
on one node and randomly read the files on another node. 
Due to space constraints, we defer the graph to the ex- 
tended report [3]. To summarize: when the write to read 
ratio is 2, PRACTI uses 55% of the bandwidth of full 
replication, and when the ratio is 5, PRACTI uses 24%. 


Self-tuning replication. Separation of invalidations 
from bodies enables a novel self-tuning data prefetching 
mechanism described in Section 3.4. As a result, systems 
can replicate bodies aggressively when network capacity 
is plentiful and replicate less aggressively when network 
capacity is scarce. 

Figure 8 illustrates the benefits of this approach by 
evaluating three systems that replicate a web service 
from a single origin server to multiple edge servers. In 
the dissemination services we examine, all updates occur 
at the origin server and all client reads are processed at 
edge servers, which serve both static and dynamic con- 
tent. We compare the read response time observed by the 
edge server when accessing the database to service client 
requests for three replication policies: Demand Fetch fol- 
lows a standard client-server HTTP caching model by 
replicating precise invalidations to all nodes but sending 
new bodies only in response to demand requests, Repli- 
cate All follows a Bayou-like approach and replicates 
both precise invalidations and all bodies to all nodes, and 
Self Tuning exploits PRACTI to replicate precise invali- 
dations to all nodes and to have all nodes subscribe for all 
new bodies via the self-tuning mechanism. We use a syn- 
thetic workload where the read:write ratio is 1:1, reads 
are Zipf distributed across files (a@ = 1.1), and writes are 
uniformly distributed across files. We use Dummynet to 
vary the available network bandwidth from 0.75 to 5.0 
times the system’s average write throughput. 

As Figure 8 shows, when spare bandwidth is available, 
self-tuning replication improves response time by up to 
a factor of 20 compared to Demand-Fetch. A key chal- 
lenge, however, is preventing prefetching from overload- 
ing the system. Whereas our self-tuning approach adapts 


[J siorage] Dirty Daia_[_ Wireless] Internet} 
TOMB | _ToMb/s | —T00Mbis 
Home desktop 10GB [| 10MB_ | _10Mbi/s IMb/s 


Laptop 10GB 1OMb/s S0Kb/s 
1Mb/s Hotel only 
[Palmtop | 100MB_[~—100KB__[—IMbis_|~_N/A__| 


Fig. 9: Configuration for mobile storage experiments. 








bandwidth consumption to available resources, Replicate 
All sends all updates regardless of workload or environ- 
ment. This makes Replicate All a poor neighbor—it con- 
sumes prefetching bandwidth corresponding to the cur- 
rent write rate even if other applications could make bet- 
ter use of the network. 


4.2 Topology independence 


We examine topology independence by considering two 
environments: a mobile data access system distributed 
across multiple devices and a wide-area-network file sys- 
tem designed to make it easy for PlanetLab and Grid 
researchers to run experiments that rely on distributed 
state. In both cases, PRACTI’s combined partial repli- 
cation and topology independence allows our design to 
dominate topology-restricted hierarchical approaches by 
doing two things: 

1. Adapt to changing topologies: a PRACTI system can 

make use of the best paths among nodes. 


2. Adapt to changing workloads: a PRACTI system can 


optimize communication paths to, for example, use di- 
rect node-to-node transfers for some objects and dis- 
tribution trees for others. 


We primarily compare against standard restricted- 
topology client-server systems like Coda and IMAP. For 
completeness, our graphs also compare against topology- 
independent, full replication systems like Bayou. 


Mobile storage. We first consider a mobile storage 
system that distributes data across palmtop, laptop, home 
desktop, and office server machines. We compare a 
PRACTI system to a client-server system that supports 
partial replication but that distributes updates via a cen- 
tral server and to a full-replication system that can dis- 
tribute updates directly between any nodes but that re- 
quires full replication. All three systems are realized by 
implementing different controller policies. 

As summarized in Figure 9 our workload models a 
department file system that supports mobility: an office 
server stores data for 100 users, a user’s home machine 
and laptop each store one user’s data, and a user’s palm- 
top stores 1% of a user’s data. Note that due to resource 
limitations, we store only the “dirty data” on our test ma- 
chines, and we use desktop-class machines for all nodes. 
We control the network bandwidth of each scenario using 
a library that throttles transmission. 

Figure 10 shows the time to synchronize dirty data 
among machines in three scenarios: (a) Plane: the user 
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Fig. 10: Synchronization time among devices for different network topologies and protocols. 





Fig. 11: Execution time for the WAN-Experiment benchmark 
on 50 distributed nodes with a remote server. 


is on a plane with no Internet connection, (b) Hotel: the 
user’s laptop has a 50Kb/s modem connection to the In- 
ternet, and (c) Home: the user’s home machine has a 
1Mb/s connection to the Internet. The user carries her 
laptop and palmtop to each of these locations and co- 
located machines communicate via wireless network at 
speeds indicated in Figure 9. For each location, we mea- 
sure time for machines to exchange updates: (1) P«+L: 
the palmtop and laptop exchange updates, (2) PH: 
the palmtop and home machine exchange updates, (3) 
L—H: the laptop sends updates to the home machine, 
(4) O—All: the office server sends updates to all nodes. 

In comparing the PRACTI system to a client-server 
system, topology independence has significant gains 
when the machines that need to synchronize are near one 
another but far from the server: in the isolated Plane lo- 
cation, the palmtop and laptop can not synchronize at 
all in a client-server system; in the Hotel location, di- 
rect synchronization between these two co-located de- 
vices is an order of magnitude faster than synchronizing 
via the server (1.7s v. 66s); and in the Home location, di- 
rectly synchronizing co-located devices is between 3 and 
20 times faster than synchronization via the server. 


WAN-FS for Researchers. Figures 11 and 12 evaluate 
a wide-area-network file system called PLFS designed 
for PlanetLab and Grid researchers. The controller for 
PLFS is simple: for invalidations, PLFS forms a mul- 
ticast tree to distribute all precise invalidations to all 
nodes. And, when an INVALID file is read, PLFS uses 
a DHT-based system [38] to find the nearest copy of the 


Fig. 12: Execution time for the WAN-Experiment benchmark 
on 50 cluster nodes plus a remote server. 


file; not only does this approach minimize transfer la- 
tency, it effectively forms a multicast tree when multiple 
concurrent reads of a file occur [1, 35]. 

We examine a 3-phase benchmark that represents run- 
ning an experiment: in phase 1 Disseminate, each node 
fetches 1OMB of new executables and input data from 
the user’s home node; in phase 2 Process, each node 
writes 10 files each of 100KB and then reads 10 files 
from randomly selected peers; in phase 3, Post-process, 
each node writes a 1MB output file and the home node 
reads all of these output files. We compare PLFS to 
three systems: a client-server system, client-server with 
cooperative caching of read-only data [1], and server- 
replication [26]. All 4 systems are implemented via 
PRACTI using different controllers. 

The figures show performance for an experiment run- 
ning on 50 distributed nodes each with a 5.6Mb/s con- 
nection to the Internet (we emulate this case by throt- 
tling bandwidth) and SO cluster nodes at the University 
of Texas with a switched 100Mb/s network among them 
and a shared path via Internet2 to the origin server at the 
University of Utah. 

The speedups range from 1.5 to 9.2, demonstrating the 
significant advantages enabled by the PRACTI architec- 
ture. Compared to client/server, it is faster in both the 
Dissemination and Process phases due to its multicast 
dissemination and direct peer-to-peer data transfer. Com- 
pared to full replication, it is faster in the Process and 
Post-process phases because it only sends the required 
data. And compared to cooperative caching of read only 
data, it is faster in the Process phase because data is trans- 
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ferred directly between nodes. 


4.3 Arbitrary consistency 


This subsection examines the costs of PRACTI’s gen- 
erality. As Section 3.3 describes, our protocol ensures 
that requests pay only the latency and availability costs 
of the consistency they require. But, distributing suffi- 
cient bookkeeping information to support a wide range 
of per-request semantics does impose a bandwidth cost. 
If all applications in a system only care about coherence 
guarantees, a customized protocol for that system could 
omit imprecise invalidations and thereby reduce network 
overheads. 

Three features of our protocol minimize this cost. 
First, transmitting invalidations separately from bodies 
allows nodes to maintain a consistent view of data with- 
out receiving all bodies. Second, transmitting imprecise 
invalidations in place of some precise invalidations al- 
lows nodes to maintain a consistent view of data with- 
out receiving all precise invalidations. Third, self-tuning 
prefetch of bodies allows a node to maximize the amount 
of local, valid data in a checkpoint for a given bandwidth 
budget. In an extended technical report [3], we quan- 
tify how these features can greatly reduce the cost of en- 
forcing a given level of consistency compared to existing 
server replication protocols. 

Figure 13 quantifies the remaining cost to distribute 
both precise and imprecise invalidations (in order to sup- 
port consistency) versus the cost to distribute only pre- 
cise invalidations for the subset of data of interest and 
omitting the imprecise invalidations (and thus only sup- 
porting coherence.) We vary the fraction of data of inter- 
est to a node on the x axis and show the invalidation bytes 
received per write on the y axis. Our workload is a series 
of writes by remote nodes in which all objects are equally 
likely to be written. Note that the cost of imprecise in- 
validations depends on the workload’s locality: if there 
is no locality and writers tend to alternate between writ- 
ing objects of interest and objects not of interest, then the 
imprecise invalidations between the precise invalidations 
will cover relatively few updates and save relatively little 
overhead. Conversely, if writes to different interest sets 
arrive in bursts, then the system will generally be able 


to accumulate large numbers of updates into imprecise 
invalidations. We show two cases: the No Locality line 
shows the worst case scenario, with no locality across 
writes, and the burst=10 line shows the case when a write 
is ten times more likely to hit the same interest set as the 
previous write than to hit a new interest set. 

When there is significant locality for writes, the cost of 
distributing imprecise invalidations is small: imprecise 
invalidations to support consistency never add more than 
20% to the bandwidth cost of supporting only coherence. 
When there is no locality, the cost is higher, but in the 
worst case imprecise invalidations add under 50 bytes per 
precise invalidation received. Overall, the difference in 
invalidation cost is likely to be small relative to the total 
bandwidth consumed by the system to distribute bodies. 


5 Related work 


Replication is fundamentally difficult. As noted in Sec- 
tion 3.3, the CAP dilemma [9, 31] and performance/ con- 
sistency dilemma [22] describe fundamental trade-offs. 
As aresult, systems must make compromises or optimize 
for specific workloads. Unfortunately, these workload- 
specific compromises are often reflected in system mech- 
anisms, not just their policies. 

In particular, state of the art mechanisms allow a de- 
signer to retain full flexibility along at most two of the 
three dimensions of replication, consistency, or topology 
policy. Section 2 examines existing PR-AC [15, 18, 25], 
AC-TI [10, 17, 19, 26, 37, 39], and PR-TI [11, 29] ap- 
proaches. These systems can be seen as special case 
“projections” of the more general PRACTI mechanisms. 

Some recent work extends server replication systems 
towards supporting partial replication. Holliday et al.’s 
protocol allows nodes to store subsets of data but still re- 
quires all nodes to receive updates for all objects [14]. 
Published descriptions of Shapiro et al.’s consistency 
constraint framework focus on full replication, but the 
authors have sketched an approach for generalizing the 
algorithms to support partial replication [30]. 

Like PRACTI, the Deceit file system [31] provides a 
flexible substrate that subsumes a range of replication 
systems. Deceit, however, focuses on replication across a 
handful of well-connected servers, and it therefore makes 
very different design decisions than PRACTI. For exam- 
ple, each Deceit server maintains a list of all files and of 
all nodes replicating each file, and all nodes replicating a 
file receive all bodies for all writes to the file. 

A description of PRACTI was first published in an ear- 
lier technical report [7], and an extended technical re- 
port [3] describes the current system in more detail. 


6 Conclusion 


In this paper, we introduce the PRACTI paradigm for 
replication in large scale systems and we describe the 
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first system to simultaneously provide all three PRACTI 
properties. Evaluation of our prototype suggests that 
by disentangling mechanism from policy, PRACTI repli- 
cation enables significantly better trade-offs for system 
designers than possible with existing mechanisms. By 
subsuming existing approaches and enabling new ones, 
we speculate that PRACTI may serve as the basis for a 
unified replication architecture that simplifies the design 
and deployment of large-scale replication systems. 
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Abstract 


Loosely-coupled distributed systems have significant scale 
and cost advantages over more traditional architectures, but 
the availability of the nodes in these systems varies widely. 
Availability modeling is crucial for predicting per-machine 
resource burdens and understanding emergent, system-wide 
phenomena. We present new techniques for predicting avail- 
ability and test them using traces taken from three distributed 
systems. We then describe three applications of availability 
prediction. The first, availability-guided replica placement, 
reduces object copying in a distributed data store while in- 
creasing data availability. The second shows how availabil- 
ity prediction can improve routing in delay-tolerant networks. 
The third combines availability prediction with virus model- 
ing to improve forecasts of global infection dynamics. 


1 Introduction 


Cooperative, opt-in distributed systems provide attractive 
benefits, but face at least one significant challenge: nodes 
can enter and leave the collective on a whim, because each 
machine may be separately owned and managed [3, 6, 29]. 
Such churn can lead to significant overheads [5]. However, 
if one could predict the availability of even a portion of the 
nodes with reasonable accuracy, one could reduce these costs 
by planning for changing availability instead of reacting to it. 

This paper introduces new techniques for predicting node 
availability. Our predictors are less conservative than pre- 
vious analytical models [2, 5] and more accurately cap- 
ture phase relationships between the availability of different 
nodes [30]. We test our predictors using availability traces 
from the PlanetLab distributed test bed [33], the Microsoft 
Corporation [6], and the Overnet distributed hash table [3]. 
Each set of machines has a distinct predictability profile, and 
we explain the differences in predictability by uncovering the 
generic classes of uptime patterns found in each data set. 

We then provide three applications of our prediction tech- 
niques. First, we show how to reduce object copying in a dis- 
tributed hash table by biasing replicas towards highly avail- 
able nodes. We can eliminate the majority of non-optimal 


copies incurred by the standard replication scheme while in- 
creasing data availability by at least a factor of two. 

We then apply our predictors to two delay-tolerant net- 
working scenarios [13], using them to approximate the role 
of contact oracles [16]. Under reasonable load factors, our 
predictive schemes reduce delivery latency to within 15% of 
the latency provided by an oracle. 

Finally, we show how explicit representations of machine 
availability can improve the fidelity of epidemic spreading 
models [17, 25, 34]. These models typically assume that 
nodes are always online, so they over-estimate infection lev- 
els. By incorporating the availability fluctuations found in 
real systems, these models can capture diurnal variations in 
the spreading rate and forecast steady state infection levels 
that are much closer to those actually exhibited. 


2 Related Work 


There are many empirical studies of availability in distributed 
systems. Most used active network probing to detect uptime 
changes. Bolosky et al described the uptimes of over 50,000 
PCs belonging to the Microsoft Corporation [6]. Saroiu et al 
studied Napster and Gnutella, popular peer-to-peer file trad- 
ing services [29]. Douceur performed a meta-analysis of 
availability data [8], examining the Microsoft, Gnutella, and 
Napster traces, as well as a trace from a sampling of global 
Internet hosts [20]. Douceur posited two broad classes of 
machine availability; those in the first are almost always on- 
line, whereas those in the second have diurnal uptime periods. 
Bhagwan et al studied nodes in the Overnet DHT and also 
found diurnal uptime patterns [3]. We extend these binary 
categorizations by providing a richer taxonomy of uptime 
classes and automatic methods for identifying these classes 
in availability traces. 

Rather than rely on coarse-grained probing, other stud- 
ies have used operating system logs to infer downtime. For 
example, Simache’s analysis of a Unix workstation cluster 
found a median downtime of 38.5 minutes [31]; roughly 35% 
of reboots were caused by 10% of the machines, primarily 
between 8AM and 6PM. 
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Analytic models of cooperative systems typically include 
a parameter for host availability. Douceur and Wattenhofer 
expressed a machine’s availability in terms of its fractional 
downtime [10]. To account for time-of-day effects on global 
aggregate availability, Bhagwan et al assumed a pessimistic 
mean availability based only on hosts online at night [2]. 
Blake and Rodrigues also used conservative, average-based 
metrics in their model [5]. 

Such conservative estimates are useful in provisioning 
against worst-case scenarios, but they cannot predict the evo- 
lution of the system over time, and they cannot predict indi- 
vidual node behavior well if a system contains heterogeneous 
availability patterns. To do these things, we need to estimate 
individual or aggregate availability at multiple points in the 
future; our new schemes do this. However, we do not inves- 
tigate the long term admission/drop-out rate, which is also a 
major issue in peer-to-peer environments [3]. 

In the computational grid community, availability predic- 
tion is done by fitting empirically observed uptime traces 
to well-known statistical distributions such as the Pareto or 
Weibull distribution [24]. Using the derived model parame- 
ters, one can estimate how long a random machine will be 
online before failing. This approach suffers from limitations 
similar to those of the conservative estimates. 

Several cooperative systems have been designed to deal 
with varying host availability. Total Recall is a peer-to-peer 
storage system which adjusts replication strategies to meet 
specified data availability goals [4]. It adapts to changing file 
workloads and node churn, providing two methods for main- 
taining data redundancy. In eager repair, the system reacts 
to a host going down by replicating its data elsewhere. With 
lazy repair, the system estimates worst-case host availabil- 
ity using Bhagwan’s conservative estimates [2]; it then over- 
replicates data such that redundancy targets are still met in 
these worst case scenarios. Lazy repair trades increased disk 
requirements for reduced bandwidth. Using our availability 
predictors, we can reduce both bandwidth and disk consump- 
tion. By identifying nodes that are highly available and bias- 
ing data storage towards them, we decrease on-demand object 
regeneration while reducing the need for over-replication. 

Mahajan et al showed how a node in a peer-to-peer system 
can estimate the mean session time by observing the churn 
rate in its neighbor set [21]. Machines can then reduce the 
rate at which they send keep-alive messages while maintain- 
ing the same level of consistency in their routing tables, re- 
ducing control traffic. Knowing the mean session time of the 
network at a particular moment cannot be used to predict the 
availability of individual machines in a fine-grained manner. 

Schwarz et al proposed a distributed object store which bi- 
ases data storage towards peers with high predicted availabil- 
ity [30]. Each node has a counter which is initialized to 0. 
During a periodic system-wide scan, a node’s counter is in- 
cremented by | if it is online, otherwise the counter is decre- 
mented by 1. Data storage is biased towards nodes with high 


counter values. Such a system will correctly identify consis- 
tently online nodes as good storage hosts and consistently of- 
fline hosts as poor replica sites. However, the counter mech- 
anism cannot consistently capture phase relationships within 
and between nodes, e.g., the fact that if a host has diurnal 
availability, then it will be online for the longest consecutive 
stretch starting in the morning, when its counter is lowest. In 
Section 5.1, we describe a data store which handles this cor- 
rectly. 


3 Availability Predictors 


In this section, we present our models for availability predic- 
tion. Each individual predictor is presented, followed by a 
mechanism to combine them to the best possible advantage. 


3.1 Saturating Counter Predictors 


Our first predictor is the RightNow predictor. A node’s cur- 
rent online status is used as the value of all predictions for 
all lookahead periods. RightNow predictors are attractive be- 
cause they require only one bit of state, and they should work 
well for nodes which are predominantly online or predomi- 
nantly offline. Unfortunately, they cannot accurately capture 
periodic availability patterns over medium or long term time 
scales. 

We can generalize the RightNow predictor to utilize n bits 
of state. For example, whereas the RightNow predictor rep- 
resents uptime state using a single bit, the SatCount-2 pre- 
dictor uses a 2-bit saturating counter. Such a counter can 
assume four values (-2,-1,+1,and +2) which correspond to 
four uptime states (strongly offline, weakly offline, weakly 
online, and strongly online). During each sampling period, 
the counter is incremented if the node is online, otherwise it 
is decremented; increments and decrements cannot move the 
counter beyond the saturated counts of -2 and +2. Predic- 
tions for all lookahead periods use the current value of the 
saturating counter, i.e., negative counter values produce “of- 
fline” predictions, whereas positive values result in “online” 
predictions. 

By using a few extra bits of storage, SatCount-x predic- 
tors are more tolerant than RightNow predictors to occasional 
deviations from long stretches of uniform uptime behavior. 
However, like the RightNow predictors, they are inaccurate 
for nodes with periodic uptimes. 


3.2 State-Based Predictors 


To predict the behavior of nodes with periodic availabilities, 
we turn to state-based predictors. These predictors explic- 
itly represent a node’s recent uptime states using a de Bruijn 
graph. A de Bruijn graph over & bits has a vertex for each 
binary number in [0,2*-1]. Each vertex with binary label 
b,bo...b;, has two outgoing edges, one to the node labeled 
bab3...0 and the other to the node bab3...1. In other words, 
the transition from a starting node to a child node represents 
a left shift of the parent’s label and an addition of 0 or 1. 
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This is the de Bruijn graph for the uptime 
pattern {110}*. Each vertex is labeled as 
uptime_state:sat_counter_value. A counter 


value of x means that the associated vertex has never been 
visited. Traversing an edge represents a left shift-and-fill of 
the starting node label. 


Figure 1: History predictor example 


Suppose that we represent a node’s recent availability as a 
k-bit binary string, with b; equal to 0 if the node was offline 
during the i” most recent sampling period and 1 if it was 
online. A k-bit de Bruijn graph will represent each possible 
transition between availability states. To assist uptime pre- 
dictions, we attach a 2-bit saturating counter to each vertex. 
These counters represent the likelihood of traversing a partic- 
ular outbound edge; negative counter values bias towards the 
0 path, whereas positive values bias towards the 1 path. After 
each uptime sampling, the counter for the vertex represent- 
ing the previous uptime state is incremented or decremented 
according to whether the new uptime sample represented an 
“online” edge or an “offline” edge. 

To make an uptime prediction for n time steps into the fu- 
ture, we trace the most likely path of n edges starting from 
the vertex representing the current uptime state. If the last bit 
we shift in is a 1, we predict the node will be online in n time 
units, otherwise we predict that it will be offline. 

Figure 1 depicts the state maintained by such a History 
predictor. In this example, the node’s availability has a pe- 
riodicity of 3 samples and the repeated uptime string is 110. 
The node does not deviate from this pattern, so only the three 
shaded vertices represent observable uptime states. 

The de Bruijn graphs used by the History predictor resem- 
ble the file access trees used by certain cache prefetching 
algorithms [14, 19]. However, these algorithms weigh each 
edge using raw access counts instead of saturating counters. 
CPU branch predictors [22] associate saturating counters with 
previously observed branch histories, but they do not use the 
superposition idea described below. 
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3.3 Tolerating Noise in the State Space 


Suppose that a node has a fundamentally cyclical uptime pat- 
tern, but the pattern is “noisy.” For example, a machine might 
be online 80% of the time between midnight and noon and 
always offline at other times. If the punctuated downtime be- 
tween midnight and noon is randomly scattered, the de Bruijn 
graph will accumulate infrequently visited vertices whose la- 
bels contain mostly 1’s but differ in a small number of bit 
positions. As the length of time that we observe the node 
grows, noisy downtime will generate increasingly more ver- 
tices whose labels are within a few bit-flips of each other. 
Probabilistically speaking, we should always predict that the 
node will be online from midnight to noon. However, the 
many vertices representing this time interval are infrequently 
visited and thus infrequently updated. Their counters may 
have weak saturations (-1 or +1) that poorly capture the un- 
derlying cyclic availability. 

For nodes like this, we can nudge predictions towards the 
probabilistically favored ones by considering superpositions 
of multiple uptime states. Given a vertex v representing the 
current uptime history, we make a prediction by considering 
v’s counter and the counters of all observed vertices whose 
labels differ from v’s by at most d bits. For example, sup- 
pose that k=3 and d=1, and that each of the 2* = 8 possible 
vertices corresponds to an actually observed uptime history. 
To make a prediction for the next time step when the current 
vertex has the label 111, we average the counter values be- 
longing to vertices 111, 110, 101, and O11. If the average 
is greater than 0, we predict “online,” otherwise we predict 
“offline.” 

We call such a predictor a TwiddledHistory predictor, since 
it considers the current vertex and all “twiddled” vertices 
whose labels differ by up to d bits. The hope is that by averag- 
ing the counters of similar uptime states, we remove noise and 
discover stable underlying availability patterns. The Twid- 
dledHistory strategy will perform worse than the regular His- 
tory strategy when vertices within d bits of each other cor- 
respond to truly distinct uptime patterns. In these situations, 
superposition amalgamates state belonging to unrelated avail- 
ability behavior, reducing prediction accuracy. 


3.4 Linear Predictor 


Linear prediction [15] is a common technique from digital 
signal processing and statistical time series analysis. It uses a 
linear combination of the last & signal points to predict future 
points. The k coefficients are chosen to reduce the magnitude 
of an error signal, which is assumed to be uncorrelated with 
the underlying “pure” signal. To make availability predic- 
tions for ¢ time steps into the future, we iteratively evaluate 
the linear combination using the k most recent availability 
samples, shifting out the oldest data point and shifting in the 
predicted data point. Linear prediction produces good esti- 
mates for signals that are stable in the short term but oscilla- 
tory in the medium to long term [27]. We would expect this 
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This figure depicts the tournament counters and update queue 
of a Hybrid predictor. The five bits in each queue entry rep- 
resent the previous predictions of the five sub-predictors. 


Figure 2: Hybrid predictor example 


technique to work well with nodes having diurnal uptimes, 
e.g., machines that are online during the work day and offline 
otherwise. 


3.5 Hybrid Predictor 


A machine can transition between multiple availability pat- 
terns during its lifetime. Furthermore, some availability pat- 
terns are best modeled using different predictors for differ- 
ent lookahead periods. To dynamically select the best pre- 
dictor for a given uptime pattern and lookahead interval, we 
employ a Hybrid predictor. Our approach is similar in spirit 
to the “mixture of experts” strategy of the Network Weather 
Service [35], but closer in design to hybrid branch predic- 
tors [22]. For each lookahead period of interest, the Hybrid 
predictor maintains tournament counters. These saturating 
counters determine the best predictor to use for that looka- 
head period. For example, Figure 2 depicts a three-level tour- 
nament. Negative counter values select the left input, whereas 
positive values select the right. In this example, the SatCount 
predictor is currently more accurate than the RightNow pre- 
dictor. Similarly, the History strategy is outperforming the 
TwiddledHistory strategy. The best history-based approach 
is beating the best “simple” approach, and the Linear predic- 
tor performs worse than the best of the other four predictors. 
Thus, the final output of the Hybrid predictor is the History 
prediction. 

Consider a Hybrid predictor making forecasts for an n- 
sample lookahead period. At the beginning of each time unit, 
the Hybrid predictor samples the current uptime state of its 
node. Its five sub-predictors are updated with this state, and 
each sub-predictor makes a prediction for n time units into 
the future. The final output of the Hybrid predictor is se- 
lected via tournaments as shown in Figure 2, and the individ- 
ual sub-predictions are placed in a queue and timestamped 
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with curr_time + n. Ifthe head of the queue contains an 
entry whose timestamp matches the current time, the entry 
is dequeued and the tournament counters are updated using 
the dequeued predictions. A tournament counter remains un- 
changed if both of the relevant dequeued predictions match 
the current uptime state or both do not match. Otherwise, one 
prediction was right and the other was wrong, and the tour- 
nament counter is incremented or decremented appropriately. 
In the last stage of the update, the curr_time value is in- 
cremented. 

A Hybrid predictor responsible for multiple lookahead pe- 
riods keeps a separate update queue and tournament counter 
set for each period. Each queue and counter set is maintained 
using the algorithm described above. 


4 Predicting Individual Node Availability 


We first evaluate our predictors using the PlanetLab and Mi- 
crosoft availability traces. Extending a Fourier transform 
technique [8], we create a taxonomy of uptime classes and 
explain the different availability behaviors of the two traces 
by examining their constituent uptime classes. We then test 
our predictors against the Overnet availability trace and show 
that our models do not fare as well. We provide evidence 
to suggest that this is not an artifact of our predictors, but in- 
stead the result of a fundamental unpredictability in the nodes 
themselves. 


4.1 PlanetLab and Microsoft Nodes 


To determine the real-world applicability of our predictors, 
we tested them on two empirically gathered availability 
traces. The first trace followed 51,662 PCs in the Microsoft 
corporate network [6], and the second captured the behavior 
of 321 nodes in the PlanetLab distributed testbed [1]. Each 
machine in the Microsoft trace was pinged hourly. In the 
PlanetLab traces [33], machines were pinged every 15 min- 
utes, but we sampled every fourth measurement to provide 
a fair comparison with the Microsoft data. The lifetimes of 
PlanetLab nodes were long enough that such sampling did 
not distort the underlying availability patterns. Our Planet- 
Lab data spanned the five week period from July 1 to August 
4, 2004. The Microsoft data spanned the five week period 
from July 6 to August 9, 1999. 

For each availability trace, we associated a unique Hybrid 
predictor with each node. We used the first two weeks of 
a node’s uptime data to train its predictor. Two weeks was 
a reasonable training length because it gave a predictor two 
chances to observe uptime patterns with a periodicity of a full 
week. After training the predictors, we evaluated their accu- 
racy by comparing their predictions to the remaining three 
weeks of availability data. During each hour in the evaluation 
period, the predictors made forecasts for multiple lookahead 
intervals and were updated with uptime samples from that 
hour. We say that a node is p-predictable for a certain looka- 
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(a) A stable core of Microsoft nodes remains highly predictable 
across all lookahead periods. 
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(b) PlanetLab nodes start out highly predictable, but their pre- 
dictability quickly degrades. Overall, these nodes are less pre- 
dictable than the Microsoft set. 


Figure 3: Microsoft and PlanetLab predictability 


head period if we predicted its uptime behavior with at least 
accuracy p. 

All Hybrid predictors used 3-bit saturating tournament 
counters. The organization of the tournaments resembled the 
structure shown in Figure 2. However, instead of a single 
Linear predictor, two Linear predictors competed with each 
other—one tracked 168 bits of state and the other tracked 336 
bits. Also, the History and TwiddledHistory predictors were 
replaced with two two-level tournaments, allowing the same 
predictor type with different k values to compete. The single 
History predictor was replaced with a two-level tournament 
comparing k values of 6, 24, 48, and 56; the same k values 
competed in the TwiddledHistory multi-level tournament. In 
all experiments, the SatCount predictors used 2 bits of uptime 
state, and the TwiddledHistory predictors used a d of 1. 

Figure 3 bins the predictability of individual Microsoft and 
PlanetLab nodes for several lookahead intervals. For a 1- 
hour lookahead period, 95.6% of PlanetLab nodes can be pre- 
dicted with greater than 95% accuracy, as compared to only 
87.0% of Microsoft nodes. However, as the lookahead period 
increases, the percentage of PlanetLab nodes that are 95%- 
predictable quickly drops below 20%. In contrast, slightly 
over half of the Microsoft nodes are 95%-predictable across 
all lookahead intervals. 


Node Type PlanetLab 


Always On 
Always Off 
WW Periodic 


Long Stretch 
Unstable 70-90 
Unstable 50-70 
Unstable 10-50 


Figure 4: Uptime Class Categorization 





As the lookahead period increases, the predictability de- 
cay of the Microsoft nodes is more graceful than that of the 
PlanetLab nodes. For example, with a 144 hour lookahead 
period, 72.5% of the PlanetLab nodes have worse than 70% 
predictability; in the Microsoft data set, only 22.6% of nodes 
are this bad. In fact, for all of the studied lookahead periods, 
no more than a fourth of the Microsoft nodes are ever worse 
than 70%-predictable. 

Why do the two data sets have different predictabilities? 
To answer this question, we must determine the distinct up- 
time classes contained in each set. We extract these classes 
by extending a technique proposed by Douceur [8]. Douceur 
wanted to identify nodes with diurnal uptime patterns, e.g., 
machines that were online from 9 AM to 5 PM during the 
work week. Douceur treated each node’s uptime trace as a 
digital signal where bit n was a | if the node was online dur- 
ing hour n. He then applied a Fourier decomposition [15] 
to each signal, determining the set of sine waves whose sum 
equaled the original signal. Nodes with diurnal uptime pat- 
terns had spikes in the daily and weekly frequency spectra. 

We can generalize this technique to detect multiple types of 
uptime regimes. To classify a node’s availability behavior, we 
convert its uptime string into a digital signal and apply several 
tests to it. Once an uptime signal passes a test, we consider it 
categorized and we do not apply the remaining tests. 

First, we classify a node as always on or always off if it’s 
availability signal contains 90% ones or zeros, respectively. 
Second, nodes are subjected to Douceur’s technique to detect 
diurnal periodicity. Nodes that pass this test are work-week 
periodic. Third, if the Fourier decomposition resembles the 
curve 1/f, the node’s uptime pattern is the summation of low 
frequency sine waves. This means that the node’s online and 
offline stretches are long running, and we label these long 
stretch nodes. While it is possible that unstable nodes have 
spikes in frequency domains other than those explored, we 
have not found such spikes in our traces. Therefore, a node 
failing all of these tests is labeled unstable. We further bin 
unstable nodes according to the percentage of time that they 
are online. This creates the uptime classes unstable70to90, 
unstable50to70, and unstable10to50. 

Figure 4 describes the constituent uptime classes in the 
PlanetLab and Microsoft traces. We see that PlanetLab is 
dominated by long stretch nodes. Long stretch nodes are 
highly predictable in the short term—given the current uptime 
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state of a long stretch node, we can confidently predict that it 
will remain in that state for the next few hours. However, long 
stretch nodes are increasingly unpredictable for larger looka- 
head intervals because their uptime regimes lack periodicity. 
Once such a node changes uptime state, it will keep that state 
for many hours, but the arrival of these changes are random. 
Thus, the predictability of the PlanetLab system as a whole 
degrades for long lookahead periods. 

In the Microsoft data set, 61% of the machines are always 
on. These nodes represent the stable core which is 95%- 
predictable across all lookahead intervals. Whereas the Plan- 
etLab system has no work-week periodic nodes, 9.79% of 
the Microsoft machines have these diurnal uptime patterns !. 
These machines are often highly predictable, although this is 
not always the case. For example, some machines are work- 
week periodic only to the extent that they are always offline 
during non-work day hours; during the actual work day, these 
machines have highly variable availability and thus are diffi- 
cult to predict during these times. As another example, some 
work-week periodic machines are occasionally left online for 
multiple work days or left online during the weekend. Such 
aperiodic behavior is also difficult to forecast. 


4.2 Predictability of Overnet Nodes 


Microsoft and PlanetLab machines have fairly long session 
times; a node that has just come online will likely stay online 
for multiple consecutive hours. Nodes in other peer-to-peer 
networks like Gnutella or Napster have much higher churn 
rates [3, 29], typically on the order of tens of minutes. A nat- 
ural question is whether these uptime patterns can be modeled 
using our prediction techniques. 

To answer this question, we fed our predictors an availabil- 
ity trace of the Overnet DHT [3]. The trace covered 7 days 
with a sampling period of 20 minutes, providing 504 sample 
points. The trace contained 1,468 nodes that responded to at 
least one probe from January 15 to January 21, 2003. To eval- 
uate the predictors on the Microsoft and PlanetLab data, we 
trained them for 2 weeks, which at a sample rate of once an 
hour resulted in 336 training samples and 504 evaluation sam- 
ples. For a fair comparison, we also trained our Overnet pre- 
dictors for 336 samples, leaving only 168 samples for eval- 
uation purposes. We did not selectively pick hourly samples 
as we did for the PlanetLab traces because a probing gran- 
ularity of 20 minutes is appropriate for a network with high 
churn rates. However, we did filter out nodes that were not 
online at least once in the first 100 samples and the last 100 
sampling periods. This created a more challenging prediction 


'Note that Douceur reported that 14% of Microsoft nodes have cyclical 
availability patterns [8], whereas we say that only 9.79% of them are work- 
week periodic. We report a lower percentage because we use a higher energy 
cutoff in the daily and weekly spectra for a node to classify as work-week 
periodic. From the perspective of evaluating our predictors, this more strin- 
gent cutoff is reasonable. For example, a node which is always offline except 
from noon to 2 PM during the work-week looks more like an always off node 
to our predictors. Thus, we categorize it as such. 
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Our availability predictions are less accurate for the Overnet 
trace than for the Microsoft and PlanetLab data sets. 


Figure 5: Overnet predictability 


environment, since many Overnet nodes were almost always 
offline and thus easy to predict. Bhagwan also estimated a 
non-trivial attrition rate of 32 hosts per day in the full node 
set [3]. Our paper is not concerned with long-term attrition 
effects, so the smaller trace set (haphazardly) filters out some 
of these “permanently” lost nodes. 

In the full Overnet trace, about a third of all nodes are 95% 
predictable for an arbitrary lookahead period; these are pri- 
marily nodes which are almost always off. As depicted in 
Figure 5, less than a tenth of the nodes in the restricted trace 
are 95%-predictable for an arbitrary lookahead period. In 
fact, the overall predictability of the restricted Overnet trace 
is much worse than that of the Microsoft or PlanetLab system. 
A natural question arises: what properties of the Overnet data 
set make it less predictable? 


4.3 Entropy and Predictability 


We must interpret the Overnet results from Section 4.2 with 
caution, since we have fewer evaluation samples than in the 
PlanetLab/Microsoft experiments and we cannot fully control 
for long term node attrition. We also do not have enough sam- 
ples to confidently categorize nodes as work-week periodic, 
unstable, etc. However, manual inspection of the three uptime 
traces reveals qualitative differences in availability patterns. 
Overnet nodes appear to have more long stretch downtime 
than Microsoft or PlanetLab nodes, but the online stretches of 
Overnet nodes seem more randomly punctuated by bursts of 
downtime. This implies that Overnet nodes with non-trivial 
amounts of uptime should be more difficult to predict than 
Microsoft or PlanetLab nodes with similar uptime percent- 
ages. 

To quantify this intuition, we use the information theoretic 
concept of approximate entropy [26], denoted ApEn (x). 
Given an arbitrary length input string and an integer m, 
ApEn (m) represents the additional information provided by 
the last symbol of an m-character substring, given that we al- 
ready know the first m- 1 characters. Approximate entropy is 
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(a) This chart categorizes the approximate entropies of the 
availability strings in each trace set. 
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(b) This graph shows the relationship between the entropy 
of a Microsoft availability string and its predictability. Each 
y-bar represents a standard deviation. 


Figure 6: Approximate Entropy Results 


highest when all m-character substrings have equal frequen- 
cies. When ApEn (m) is low, we conclude that the string has 
repeated patterns and is non-random. As a simple example, 
consider the string {10}*. Knowing the first bit of a two bit 
substring allows perfect prediction of the following bit. Thus, 
ApEn (2) is close to 0. 

Figure 6(a) bins the approximate entropies of the uptime 
strings in the Microsoft, PlanetLab, and restricted Overnet 
traces. This figure validates our intuition that Overnet hosts 
have less regular availability patterns. The ApEn (8) values 
of the Microsoft and PlanetLab nodes are primarily smaller 
than 0.3, but 42% of Overnet nodes have an ApEn (8) greater 
than 0.3. Figure 6(b) plots ApEn (8) versus predictability for 
the Microsoft data set, confirming that higher entropy values 
are indeed correlated with lower predictability. 

Note that the PlanetLab trace has higher entropy than the 
Microsoft trace. Referring to Figure 4, we see that the Planet- 
Lab system has twice as many unstable10to50 nodes, which 
we would expect to be quite random. More importantly, Plan- 
etLab is dominated by long stretch nodes instead of always on 
nodes. This should also increase system entropy, since long 
stretch nodes have less regularity than always on machines. 

Machines with high uptime entropy may be difficult to pre- 
dict individually, but a possible salvation may lie in the ability 
to identify nodes with correlated uptimes. Nodes displaying 


erratic behavior when considered singly may show emergent 
periodic behavior when considered in aggregate. This notion 
is supported by the Overnet trace, which shows diurnal peri- 
odicity at the global scale. By expanding the notion of super- 
position to include clusters of machines, we may be able to 
diminish the impact of entropy upon prediction accuracy for 
single nodes. We are currently investigating such methods. 


4.4 Discussion 


The Microsoft, PlanetLab, and Overnet traces were collected 
using a centralized probing infrastructure. For reasons of 
scalability or trust, such an architecture may be undesir- 
able in some deployment scenarios. When we discuss our 
availability-aware applications in Section 5, we describe sev- 
eral mechanisms for decentralized dissemination of availabil- 
ity data. Dealing with malicious hosts seems to be a more 
difficult problem. It is not immediately obvious how a host 
can prove that its actual uptime history is equivalent to one 
gathered through centralized pinging or self-reporting. De- 
veloping threat models for availability-aware systems is an 
important area of future research. 

Network partitions or outages may cause gaps in avail- 
ability histories. For example, if histories are compiled via 
centralized probing, then probes may be dropped in a cor- 
related, system-wide manner. Alternatively, if histories are 
self-maintained, network outages will hamper attempts to dis- 
seminate these records to peers. We are currently developing 
middleware to collect and distribute availability data in the 
face of such events. 

The Microsoft and PlanetLab traces used pings to deter- 
mine availability. If machines receive IP addresses in a non- 
static way, e.g. from DHCP or NAT, and the probing infras- 
tructure is unaware of such dynamic assignments, then ping- 
based probing can lead to an overestimation of the number of 
hosts and an underestimation of host availability [3]. Fortu- 
nately, IP aliasing should be rare in both of these traces. The 
Microsoft study performed name lookups before each round 
of pinging so that availability strings could be assigned to spe- 
cific machines instead of specific IP addresses. Furthermore, 
as stated in the instruction manual for PlanetLab administra- 
tors, the primary IP address for each PlanetLab node should 
be a static one. 

Aliasing is not a problem if per-host operating system logs 
are used to infer availability [31]. Such an approach also al- 
lows one to measure availability exactly, as opposed to es- 
timating it via sampling. However, this extra knowledge is 
not necessarily useful for availability prediction, since very 
brief downtime is generally “noise” and should be ignored. 
For example, most downtime due to software upgrades or re- 
juvenation rebooting should be aperiodic (making it difficult 
to predict) and fairly brief (so that it has little impact on a 
host’s overall availability profile). Thus, such events should 
be omitted from the history that is used to make predictions, 
since they will only obscure essential availability trends. If 
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such events are substantial contributors to system downtime, 
then the sampling interval can be decreased. The sampling in- 
terval should also be selected with an eye towards typical ses- 
sion times. For example, session times are shorter in Overnet 
than in PlanetLab, so Overnet nodes should be sampled more 
than PlanetLab ones. 


5 Applications of Availability Prediction 


For our first application of availability prediction, we describe 
a distributed hash table which preferentially stores objects on 
highly available nodes; the modified DHT transmits fewer ob- 
jects for regeneration and has greater data availability. We 
then show how availability predictors can improve routing 
performance in delay-tolerant networks. Finally, we integrate 
availability prediction with models of computer virus propa- 
gation and show how we can capture diurnal fluctuations in 
infection intensity. For each application, we use Hybrid pre- 
dictors having the parameterizations and training times de- 
scribed in Section 4.1. 


5.1 Availability-aware Replica Placement 


In a distributed data store, objects are replicated for reliability 
and availability. When a replica site goes offline, its objects 
typically must be copied from another machine and regener- 
ated at a new site. By biasing data placement towards highly 
available nodes, we reduce the number of objects that must 
be shipped for regeneration. The bandwidth savings will be 
substantial if objects are large or there are many objects. 

We frame our investigation of replication strategies within 
the context of the Chord routing infrastructure [32]. Each 
Chord node has a 160-bit overlay identifier, typically the hash 
of its IP address. The 2!©° possible identifiers form a circular 
address space; the successor of a node is the first online ma- 
chine with a larger identifier mod 21®°, and the predecessor 
is defined similarly. Each node tracks s immediate succes- 
sors as well as several routing table peers. Through clever 
selection of routing table entries, nodes only need to main- 
tain O(logN) entries to provide O(logN) route length. 

In a Chord-based DHT, an object is stored on the first node 
whose identifier is larger than the hash of the object. If repli- 
cation is desired, the k replicas are stored on the first k nodes 
with larger identifiers [32]. The node immediately preceding 
the replica sites for an object is that object’s replica manager. 
Queries for that object are routed to the replica manager, who 
responds to the initiator with the IP addresses of the replica 
sites. 

We investigate five replication strategies. The first two 
do not use availability prediction. In the regular replication 
method described above, objects must be regenerated when- 
ever a replica site leaves or a node join causes the first k suc- 
cessors of an object id to change. In the sticky replica strat- 
egy, a newly entering node N places replicas on its first k 
join-time successors. N continues to use a replica site until 
that site leaves the overlay, at which point it is replaced with 
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(a) Availability-guided data placement reduces the copy 
overhead incurred when replica sites depart. 
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(b) By biasing object placement towards nodes which will be 
online for several consecutive hours, data availability also in- 
creases. 


Figure 7: DHT simulation results 
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Figure 8: Storage skew in the Microsoft DHT 


the first successor of N that is not already a replica site for N. 
The sticky replica strategy requires fewer object copies than 
the standard scheme since only node leaves cause replicas to 
be transferred. Unfortunately, the overlay identifiers for an 
object’s replica sites are no longer a simple function of that 
object’s id. If a replica manager goes down unexpectedly, 
the pointers to its replica nodes are lost, and the associated 
data cannot be rediscovered in an efficient way [7]. To guard 
against this, each node backs up its replica site pointers on its 
first k successors. When a node leaves the overlay, its prede- 
cessor can find the replica sites for the new objects it manages 
and copy the necessary data to its replica sites. 

The next two replication strategies use availability predic- 
tion to guide replica placement. Each node has a Hybrid 
predictor that it updates every hour. After each update, the 
node estimates the remaining number of hours that it will 
remain online, making iterative availability predictions for 
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1 hour into the future up to some maximum lookahead pe- 
riod. During each iteration, the estimate is incremented by 
1 if the Hybrid predictor outputs “online” and the observed 
accuracy of predictions for that lookahead period surpasses a 
minimum threshold; if either condition is false, iteration ter- 
minates. Nodes periodically exchange their estimated avail- 
abilities with the other peers in their routing tables. These val- 
ues are piggybacked atop standard routing stabilization mes- 
sages [32]. In the simulation results given later, the maximum 
lookahead period was 15 hours and the minimum confidence 
level was 90%. 

In the most-available successors replication strategy, ab- 
breviated MAS-j, a replica manager places objects on the k 
most available of its first 7 successors, wherek <j < s. A 
node’s replica site is sticky as long as it remains one of the 
first 7 successors. The sticky replicas with availability pre- 
diction scheme, abbreviated sticky-ap, features unconstrained 
attachment to replica sites as in the regular sticky strategy. 
Additionally, when a node picks a new replica site, it picks 
the most available of its immediate s successors that is not 
already a replica site. 

For comparison purposes, we also study the optimal place- 
ment strategy. This strategy is like sticky-ap, but the avail- 
ability predictor is an oracle. When a new replica site must 
be picked, the optimal scheme selects the node in the first s 
successors that will definitely be online for the longest con- 
secutive period. 

Figure 7 shows DHT performance when availability is 
driven by the Microsoft or the PlanetLab trace. The results 
were produced using a derivative of the well-known Chord 
simulator [32]. Leaves and joins that happened in the same 
hour in an availability trace were uniformly and randomly 
distributed across the corresponding hour in the simulation. 
All simulations ran for 504 virtual hours. The simulated Mi- 
crosoft DHT contained 1000 nodes and the simulated Planet- 
Lab one contained 321 nodes. 2% of DHT operations were 
writes and 98% were reads. In aggregate, the Microsoft DHT 
issued about 660 requests each minute according to a Pois- 
son distribution. The PlanetLab DHT used the same per-node 
request rate, but due to its smaller size, it only issued about 
210 aggregate requests per minute. The replication factor was 
4 in both DHTs, and each node’s routing cache tracked 20 
immediate successors. Each replication strategy was tested 
five times. The i’” run for each strategy used the same set of 
nodes, but this set was changed for each value of i. Standard 
deviations were less than 3% amongst the trials for a particu- 
lar replication strategy. 

Figure 7(a) shows that availability-guided replication 
strategies result in many fewer copies due to replica regener- 
ation. The savings are largest in the Microsoft DHT, with the 
regular replication strategy requiring 215% more copies than 
optimal and the sticky-ap strategy requiring only 11% more 
copies than optimal. The gains are smaller in the PlanetLab 
system, with the regular replication strategy requiring 65% 


more copies than optimal and the sticky-ap strategy requiring 
3.4% copies beyond optimal. The discrepancy in savings is 
primarily explained by the fact that the Microsoft system had 
more nodes that were always online. Biasing data storage 
towards such nodes will lower overhead more than biasing 
objects towards long stretch nodes that will be online for sev- 
eral consecutive hours, but will still eventually go offline and 
require object copying. The Microsoft DHT also had work- 
week periodic nodes, unlike the PlanetLab one. Although 
work-week periodic nodes may often be offline, we can still 
take advantage of phase-shifted diurnal patterns to reduce ob- 
ject copying (see the example in Section 2). 

We should distinguish between the savings derived from 
having sticky replica sites and the savings produced by clever 
choice of these sites. For example, in the Microsoft DHT, 
if we compare the sticky-rep strategy with sticky-ap, we see 
that sticky-ap required roughly 7.3 million copies, whereas 
the sticky replicas strategy required about 8.3 million copies. 
This reduction of a million copies can be understood as the 
savings from quickly identifying highly available nodes, as 
opposed to hoping that your first k successors are highly 
available and having to regenerate their replicas if you are 
wrong. 

Figure 7(b) describes the effective system availability 
(ESA) of the two DHTs using various replication strategies. 
ESA expresses global object availability in units of “nines.” 
For example, if we expect an arbitrary object to be accessible 
via some replica site 99% of the time, the system-wide object 
availability is 0.99 or 2 nines of availability; more detailed 
discussion of ESA is provided elsewhere [9]. As expected, 
ESA goes up as the DHT has more freedom to bias object 
storage towards highly available nodes, and the improvement 
is greater in the Microsoft system. For example, in the Mi- 
crosoft DHT, MAS-15 more than doubles the baseline ESA, 
adding 2.17 nines. In the PlanetLab DHT, MAS-15 improves 
ESA from 1.31 to 2.08. 

If nodes use a replication strategy with unconstrained stick- 
iness, a node may place objects on peers that “move beyond” 
its first s successors. In these scenarios, nodes will have to de- 
vote extra heartbeat messages to ensure that these replica sites 
are online. If objects are relatively small, then the relative cost 
of these heartbeat messages may justify the use of schemes 
such as MAS-10 which place replicas on peers which would 
already be pinged. 

Also note that there is a tension between reducing object 
copies and maintaining equitable storage burdens. This ten- 
sion is depicted in Figure 8, which shows the cumulative dis- 
tribution of object storage with respect to the number of nodes 
in the Microsoft DHT. The line y = x represents a perfectly 
equitable storage burden, i.e., X % of the total objects would 
be stored on exactly X% of the nodes. The regular replica- 
tion strategy was close to this line, although it was slightly 
convex since real-life storage burdens will never be exactly 
uniform. In the standard replication scheme, 1.4% of nodes 
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stored less than 100 objects per online hour, and 59.7% of 
nodes stored between 300 and 900 objects per online hour. 
The distributions for the availability-guided replication strate- 
gies were much less equitable. For example, with MAS-20, 
57.0% of nodes stored less than 100 objects per online hour. 
The storage skew was even more dramatic for the sticky-ap 
scenario, where 10% of nodes stored 64% of the objects. 

The system designer must balance competing requirements 
for high ESA, low bandwidth usage, and equitable storage 
burdens. The threat model must also be considered. If nodes 
are untrusted, it is unwise to bias too many objects towards a 
few nodes, since this multiplies an attacker’s ability to corrupt 
the object store. Studying these trade-offs is an important area 
for future work. 


5.2 Delay-tolerant networks 


In the traditional wired Internet, machines often have the lux- 
ury of persistent, high quality connections to their peers. In 
contrast, delay-tolerant networks (DTNs) [13] are composed 
of heterogeneous devices with vastly differing networking 
and storage capabilities. Delay-tolerant networks must de- 
liver messages in spite of intermittent device connectivity and 
differences in link bandwidth and latency that may span or- 
ders of magnitude. We provide two examples of DTNs later 
in this section. 

The simplest DTN routing algorithm forwards each mes- 
sage along the first available link providing forward progress. 
Given the heterogeneous link qualities and intermittent con- 
nectivities that characterize a DTN, we would expect such a 
naive routing scheme to perform far worse than optimal. Jain 
et al describe how to use resource oracles to decrease mes- 
sage delivery times [16]. For example, they define a contact 
oracle which has perfect knowledge of link characteristics. 
Given two devices and an arbitrary point in the future, the 
contact oracle can output whether a link will exist between 
the two devices. Using our availability prediction techniques, 
we can approximate such an oracle and plug it into the routing 
algorithm described in [16]. 

We evaluate our contact oracle by simulating the behav- 
ior of two DTNs. The first one is reminiscent of an example 
provided by Jain et al. Imagine that a remote village with- 
out wired Internet access wishes to fetch web pages. Further 
suppose that the village is willing to tolerate asynchronous 
delivery latencies on the order of a day; such latencies are 
quite reasonable if the web pages are required to teach a class 
whose syllabus is known in advance. The remote village has 
a much larger sister city with a wired Internet connection, 
but this city is several hours away by ground transportation. 
Luckily, the buses that travel between the two cities can act 
as data mules, with outbound vehicles from the village car- 
rying web requests and inbound vehicles carrying web data 
to be downloaded in the city. We assume that there are three 
round trips between the village and the city each day. The 
time required for each one way trip is chosen uniformly from 


the range [100 minutes, 140 minutes]. The first bus leaves 
the village at 8 AM, and the last bus is expected to return to 
the village at 8 PM. Each bus has a data capacity of 128 MB 
(equivalent to a small USB memory card), and each bus stays 
in network contact at the village or the city for five minutes. 
We assume that the bandwidth of the USB device is 1 Mbps. 

The village has two additional means of communication. 
First, the village and the city are periodically connected by a 
satellite link. The satellite is close enough to both locations 
to form a direct link every six hours, and the link persists for 
ten minutes. The satellite bandwidth is 10 kilobits per second 
and the latency is 3 seconds. Second, the village has access 
to a slow dial-up modem which, for reasons of expense, is 
only accessible from 11 PM to 6 AM. Due to an unreliable 
telephone infrastructure, this link is offline for 10% of its os- 
tensibly available period, with the unexpected disconnections 
scattered uniformly between 11 PM and 6 AM. 

Figure 9 shows simulation results for the DTN described 
above. Web requests were 1KB on average and web re- 
sponses were 10KB on average, as suggested by empirical 
studies of web traffic [28]. Predictors were trained on two 
weeks of synthetic availability data with a sampling granular- 
ity of 20 minutes. Messages were then generated at randomly 
chosen times for 5 simulated days; simulation termination oc- 
curred once all messages had been delivered. Routing was re- 
active, i.e., when a message arrived at a node to be forwarded, 
the node used the most recently observed availability data to 
calculate the route for that message. 

In the low load scenario of Figure 9, the village and the city 
exchanged 200 messages a day (i.e., 200 web requests were 
sent to the city and 200 web fetches were sent to the village). 
Using our availability predictors led to average message la- 
tencies that were only 6.7% worse than those incurred by op- 
timal oracles. The worse-case delay was only 7.5% worse. 
In the high load scenario, the village and the city exchanged 
1000 messages a day. Uptime mispredictions resulted in 
greater penalties in this scenario, since a single poor predic- 
tion could result in many messages being routed through an 
erratically online node. However, average message delays in 
our predictor system were still within 16% of those in a sys- 
tem with infallible contact oracles. Worse case delays were 
within 9.6% of optimal. 

Our second evaluation DTN represents a collaborative sen- 
sor node system. We suppose that each user in the system 
possesses a laptop, a desktop PC, and a set of trusted laptops 
and desktops belonging to friends. When a user moves to a 
new location and begins to work on her laptop, the laptop may 
“notice” something interesting about the surrounding envi- 
ronment, e.g., the availability of a new wireless access point. 
The user wants to share this information in an effort-free (and 
secure) method with her friends. Thus, her laptop acts as a 
store-and-forward node for the interesting piece of informa- 
tion. If the laptop is online when a friend’s device is online, 
the laptop can directly transmit the information to the friendly 
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Using our availability predictors as DTN contact predictors 
results in message delays that are close to those generated 
by an infallible contact oracle. These results represent the 
outcomes of twenty simulation runs. 


Figure 9: Message delays in the village DTN. 


device. Otherwise, the laptop tries to forward the data across 
a path of trusted machines. 

In our simulation of this DTN, each PC’s uptime was 
driven by a trace from the Microsoft corporate network. Each 
laptop’s availability was driven by a trace from Kim et al’s 
wireless availability study [18]. We filtered out laptops and 
PCs which were not online at least once during the first 20% 
and the last 20% of their respective trace period. Laptop avail- 
ability was sampled every 30 minutes and PC availability was 
sampled every hour. Each user sent messages to a trusted 
collection of ten laptops and ten PCs. Message sizes varied 
uniformly between 1KB and 20KB, and messages were ran- 
domly generated by each laptop using a Poisson distribution 
with a A of 0.5 messages per online hour. When a laptop 
generated a message, it first delivered it to all trusted nodes 
which were also online. If the laptop predicted that an offline 
friend would come online before it left the network, it would 
wait to deliver the data directly. Otherwise, it would instruct 
one or more of its online buddies to forward the data to the 
remaining friendly devices. If, for a particular message, sev- 
eral destination devices shared a common next hop from the 
current machine, only one copy of the data was forwarded to 
the next hop. Laptops communicated with desktops using 11 
Mbps wireless links, and desktops communicated with each 
other using 100 Mbps Ethernet connections. We assumed that 
a path (i.e., link) existed between two machines if they were 
online at the same time, and all routing was reactive. 

Figure 10 shows simulation results for the collaborative 
sensor DTN. Each data point represents the average of 20 tri- 
als, and during each trial, the DTN was comprised of a ran- 
dom subset of 300 laptops and 300 PCs from the respective 
availability traces. Each trial ran for 504 simulated hours, and 
predictors were pre-trained on 336 hours of data. We used 
Jain et al’s definition of load [16], such that the load over the 
duration of a simulation was the sum of the traffic demand 
divided by the sum of the available transmission bandwidth 
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In low to medium load situations, our availability predic- 
tion scheme is within 15% of optimal. The performance gap 
widens for loads greater than 0.6, with our scheme 40% worse 
than optimal under a load of 1.5. However, we still perform 
much better than a naive routing scheme which simply waits 
for the sender and the receiver to come online at the same 
time. 


Figure 10: Message delays in a collaborative sensor DTN. 


during this time. Note that some of this bandwidth would lie 
idle if a node had nothing to transmit at a particular moment. 

As in the village DTN, when loads became high, the delay 
differences between the availability prediction system and the 
infallible oracle system grew. This difference was at worst 
40% for a load of 1.5, but was closer to 10-15% for more rea- 
sonable loads. Additionally, our availability prediction sys- 
tem always had better performance than a naive scheme in 
which nodes never forwarded data using intermediate nodes 
and always waited for the destination machine to come on- 
line. Thus, we believe that our availability predictors can 
provide a meaningful improvement in DTN performance. 

DTNs are a fairly new idea, so there is no consensus on 
the best way to maintain distributed DTN routing state. One 
could imagine that hosts with the necessary computational 
resources engage in a BGP-like protocol [12] to exchange 
link state. Each routing table entry would contain the next 
hop to a particular destination and the predicted availability 
profiles of nodes along the route. Each device would track 
its own availability history, but computationally weak nodes 
would push the tasks of uptime prediction and route selection 
to more powerful ones. 


5.3. Virus Modeling 


Traditional analytic models of computer virus propaga- 
tion [17, 25, 34] assume that machines are always online. 
This assumption is often incorrect—the non-trivial churn 
rates found in real distributed systems result in network 
topologies with rich time-sensitive dynamics. At any given 
moment, some infected machines are offline (and thus effec- 
tively non-contagious), and some susceptible machines are 
offline (and therefore temporarily protected from infection). 
In such a fluid topology, the infection rate is no longer a 
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simple function of the virulence of the malicious code and 
the time it takes to discover an infected node and install the 
relevant software patch. Now, we must incorporate a time- 
varying availability function which describes node churn. 
Such time-dependent availability diminishes the aggressive- 
ness of viral propagation, since infected hosts will be unable 
to spread the virus when they are offline. However, we cannot 
determine that a diseased node is sick until it comes online. 
Thus, the availability dynamic also impedes the discovery of 
infected hosts and subsequent application of the “cure.” The 
net result is a quantitative and qualitative impact on the in- 
fection dynamic, an impact which has been observed in the 
real world. For example, an empirical study of the Code-Red 
worm discovered strong diurnal patterns in viral behavior, 
with the number of active diseased hosts spiking at the start 
of the workday and ebbing as some people applied patches 
and many people turned off their workplace computers and 
left for their homes [23]. 

As a first step towards more expressive viral models, we 
have derived an availability-aware version of the Kephart- 
White framework [17]. The classic Kephart-White model 
uses a differential equation to describe computer virus prop- 
agation. It assumes a susceptible-infected-susceptible (SIS) 
environment—a machine enters the system in a healthy state, 
and it can catch and subsequently be cured of the infection 
an infinite number of times 7. The Kephart-White model as- 
sumes a homogeneous network topology in which all nodes 
have similar levels of connectivity or “out-degree.” In such a 
network, the fraction f of infected nodes is given by: 

o = Ak) (1 — f) —6f () 
where t is time, ( is the viral birth rate along every edge from 
an infected node, 6 is the cure rate at each infected node, and 
(k) is the average connectivity of a node. 3,6, and (k) are 
assumed to be constant. 

To represent the notion of machine availability, we define 
a time-varying activity percentage, denoted a. Just like f, a 
assumes values in the range [0.0, 1.0]. At time t, we let a(t) 
represent the fraction of all machines in the distributed sys- 
tem which are currently online. This results in the following 
differential equation: 

af 

< = A(k)(fa){(1 - fal - 6fa. 2) 
With respect to the standard Kephart-White equation, we re- 
placed the infected fraction f with fa and the susceptible 
fraction (1 — f) with (1 — f)a. These new quantities rep- 
resent the fact that nodes must be active to transmit or receive 
the virus. 

The simple SIS model has no conception of permanent immunity, so 
it only crudely models the deployment of remedies like software patches. 
We use the SIS model here for pedagogical clarity, but it is straightfor- 


ward to incorporate availability-awareness into more realistic models such 
as susceptible-infected-removed. 
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Accuracy of viral models for the Microsoft corporate net- 
work (G=0.008, 6=0.07,(k)=30). The forecasts of our new 
model are much closer to the results of discrete time simula- 
tion driven by real availability data. For the availability-aware 
results, the two humps after hour 144 represent peaks in in- 
fection activity during two Monday to Friday work weeks. 
The lookahead period for predicted availability was 24 hours. 


Figure 11: Epidemics in homogeneous topologies 


Figure 11 shows that fluctuating node availabilities have 
a marked impact upon infection dynamics. Given 6=0.008, 
6=0.07, and (k)=30, the standard Kephart-White model pre- 
dicts a steady state infection fraction of 70%. However, if we 
remove the erroneous assumption of constant network con- 
nectivity and use real machine availabilities, viral propaga- 
tion changes in two ways. First, there are cyclical fluctuations 
in the number of infected nodes corresponding to the diurnal 
work-week patterns in the underlying availability trace. Sec- 
ond, the average steady state infected percentage is depressed, 
relative to an environment in which nodes are always on. 

What explains these new phenomena? Remember that a 
node can be cured or infected only if it is online. Given that a 
node is online, the probability of being cured is proportional 
to the constant 6, whereas the probability of being infected 
is proportional to the constant @ and (k) fa, the number of 
infected neighbors that are currently online. The likelihood 
of being cured is unrelated to the availability of its neigh- 
bors. However, its chances of being infected will diminish if 
its neighbors ever go offline. Thus, the unavailability of ma- 
chines effectively strengthens the cure “force.” This strength- 
ening is dependent on the rate at which machines enter and 
leave the network. Since this rate has diurnal fluctuations, a 
diurnal infection dynamic emerges. 

The Kephart-White model assumes that each node has the 
same number of neighbors. Such assumptions of connec- 
tivity homogeneity are reasonable when analyzing malicious 
code that spreads indiscriminately, e.g., via random IP scan- 
ning. The homogeneity assumption may be unwarranted for 
viruses which spread via application-level vectors that are 
governed by social relationships. For example, email contact 
graphs have a power-law connectivity distribution, meaning 
that most people have few contacts and a small number of 
people have many contacts [11]. In these situations, epidemi- 
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Viral simulation results for a 321 node power-law topology 
and the PlanetLab availability trace (G=0.2,d=0.24). The av- 
erage node connectivity was 5.89, with a minimum degree of 
3 and a maximum of 56. The lookahead period for predicted 
availability was 24 hours. 


Figure 12: Epidemics in power-law topologies 


ological models which assume contact homogeneity will have 
poor predictive power. 

Adding availability prediction to an analytic model for 
power-law epidemics is an important area of unfinished work. 
However, we can already use simulation-based approaches to 
discern the impact of fluctuating uptimes upon the viral dy- 
namic. Figure 12 shows simulation results for a 321 node 
power-law network with uptimes driven by the PlanetLab 
trace. Although global availability in the PlanetLab system 
showed no diurnal periodicity, more than 40% of all nodes 
were offline at any given moment. This should lead to a large 
depression in the infection level that would have resulted if 
machines were always online. Simulations using predicted 
availability captured this phenomenon well and were quanti- 
tatively similar to simulations that used actual (oracle) avail- 
ability. This accuracy was achieved despite the fact that, as 
Figure 3(b) shows, only 17% of PlanetLab nodes are 95%- 
predictable for a 24 hour lookahead. These results imply that 
availability prediction can still provide useful benefits in en- 
vironments that are relatively unpredictable in the medium- 
to-long term. 

When availability data is used to assist antiviral efforts, 
the dissemination mechanism for this data will depend on 
the configuration of the antivirus system. For example, 
enterprise-level antiviral systems often use a small number 
of servers to receive new virus definitions. These centralized 
servers push new definitions to clients whenever they please, 
and they can force clients to scan for malware. Since end- 
users cannot stop these forced scans, the centralized servers 
have complete control over enterprise-wide antiviral policy. 
In such a scenario, the servers can also act as the global repos- 
itory for availability data. They may ping clients directly, 
aggregate client-reported availability data, and/or infer avail- 
ability through inspection of DHCP requests, ARP traffic, 
etc. Using this data to predict future availability, the servers 


can then prioritize patch distribution. For example, patches 
should preferentially be pushed to clients which are always 
on, since these are the machines which, if infected, will have 
the most opportunities to infect other hosts. If the system 
spans time zones, then one might want to create a “time zone 
firewall” by preferentially patching work-week periodic hosts 
in time zones where the work day is about to begin. 


6 Conclusion 


Loosely-coupled distributed systems are comprised of nodes 
that can join and leave the collective at any time. Previous 
models of peer-to-peer availability [2, 5, 10] provide conser- 
vative estimates of uptime, but these models cannot predict 
changes in availability over time. To achieve true insights 
into the behavior of peer-to-peer systems, availability must 
be a first class concern. 

In this paper, we introduce new techniques for availability 
prediction. Our predictors track fine-grained, per-node up- 
time state to estimate future availability, leveraging the most 
accurate estimation mechanism for each situation. To quanti- 
tatively characterize differences in availability between mul- 
tiple distributed systems, we use techniques from signal anal- 
ysis and information theory to create uptime taxonomies. 

We describe three useful applications of availability pre- 
diction. By biasing replica storage towards highly available 
nodes, we can reduce network bandwidth consumption and 
increase data availability. Using our uptime predictors as 
contact oracles, we can reduce message latencies in delay- 
tolerant networks. Finally, by incorporating availability into 
epidemiological models, we can capture empirically observed 
infection dynamics. 
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Abstract 


The goal of this work is to subject unmodified appli- 
cations running on commodity operating systems and 
stock hardware to network speeds orders of magnitude 
faster than available at any given point in time. This 
paper describes our approach to time dilation, a tech- 
nique to uniformly and accurately slow the passage of 
time from the perspective of an operating system by a 
specified factor. As a side effect, physical devices— 
including the network—appear relatively faster to both 
applications and operating systems. Both qualitative and 
statistical evaluations indicate our prototype implemen- 
tation is accurate across several orders of magnitude. We 
demonstrate time dilation’s utility by conducting high- 
bandwidth head-to-head TCP stack comparisons and ap- 
plication evaluation. 


1 Introduction 


This work explores the viability and benefits of time 
dilation—providing the illusion to an operating system 
and its applications that time is passing at a rate dif- 
ferent from physical time. For example, we may wish 
to convince a system that, for every 10 seconds of wall 
clock time, only one second of time passes in the op- 
erating system’s dilated time frame. Time dilation does 
not, however, change the arrival rate of physical events 
such as those from I/O devices like a network interface 
or disk controller. Hence, from the operating system’s 
perspective, physical resources appear 10 times faster: 
in particular, data arriving from a network interface at a 
physical rate of 1 Gbps appears to the OS to be arriving 
at 10 Gbps. 

We refer to the ratio between the rate at which time 
passes in the physical world to the operating system’s 
perception of time as the time dilation factor, or TDF; a 
TDF greater than one indicates the external world ap- 
pears faster than it really is. Figure 1 illustrates the 
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Figure 1: This figure compares a system operating in real time 
(left) and a system running with a TDF of 2 (right). Note that 
time dilation does not affect the timing of external events, such 
as network packet arrival. 


difference between an undilated (TDF of 1) operating 
system on the left and a dilated OS with TDF of 2 on 
the right. The same period of physical time passes for 
both machines. Each OS receives external events such as 
timer (on top) and device (on bottom) interrupts. Timer 
interrupts update the operating systems’ notion of time; 
in this example, time dilation halves the frequency of 
delivered timer interrupts. 

Critically, physical devices such as the network con- 
tinue to deliver events at the same rate to both OSes. The 
dilated OS, therefore, perceives twice the network I/O 
rate because it experiences only half the delay between 
V/O events. In particular, the “undilated” OS observes a 
delay of 100 ms between packet arrivals, while the di- 
lated OS observes only 50 ms between packet arrivals. 
From the dilated frame of reference, time dilation scales 
the observed I/O rate by the TDF (in this case two). 

Interestingly, time dilation scales the perceived avail- 
able processing power as well. A system will experience 
TDF times as many cycles per perceived second from the 
processor. Such CPU scaling is particularly relevant to 
CPU-bound network processing because the number of 
cycles available to each arriving byte remains constant. 
For instance, a machine with TDF of 10 sees a 10 times 
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faster network, but would also experience a tenfold in- 
crease in CPU cycles per second. 

By employing large TDF values, time dilation enables 
external stimuli to appear to take place at higher rates 
than would be physically possible, presenting a number 
of interesting applications. Consider the following sce- 
narios: 


e Emerging I/O technologies. Imagine a complex 
cluster-based service interconnected by 100-Mbps 
and 1-Gbps Ethernet switches. The system develop- 
ers suspect overall service performance is limited by 
network performance. However, upgrading to 10- 
GigE switches and interfaces involves substantial 
expense and overhead. The developers desire a low- 
cost mechanism for determining the potential ben- 
efits of higher performance network interconnects 
before committing to the upgrade. 


Scalable network emulation. Today large ISPs 
cannot evaluate the effects of modifications to their 
topology or traffic patterns outside of complex and 
high-level simulations. While they would like to 
evaluate internal network behavior driven by real- 
istic traffic traces, this often requires accurate emu- 
lation of terabits per second of bisection bandwidth. 


e High bandwidth-delay networking. We have 
recently seen the emergence of computational 
grids [4,12] inter-connected by high-speed and 
high-latency wide-area interconnects. For instance, 
10-Gbps links with 100-200 ms round-trip times 
are currently feasible. Unfortunately, existing trans- 
port protocols, such as TCP, deliver limited through- 
put to one or more flows sharing such a link. A num- 
ber of research efforts have proposed novel proto- 
cols for high bandwidth-delay product settings [11, 
14, 16-18, 28, 30]. However, evaluation of the ben- 
efits of such efforts is typically relegated to simula- 
tion or to those with access to expensive wide-area 
links. 


This work develops techniques to perform accurate 
time dilation for unmodified applications running on 
commodity operating systems and stock hardware with 
the goal of supporting the above scenarios. To facilitate 
dilating time perceived by a host, we utilize virtual ma- 
chine (VM) technology. Virtual machines traditionally 
have been used for their isolation capabilities: applica- 
tions and operating systems running inside a VM can 
only access physical hardware through the virtual ma- 
chine monitor. This interposition provides the additional 
potential to independently dilate time for each hosted vir- 
tual machine. In this paper, we are particularly interested 
in time dilation with respect to network devices; we leave 
faithful scaling of other subsystems to future work. 


This paper makes the following contributions: 


e Time-dilated virtual machines. We show how to 
use virtual machines to completely encapsulate a 
host running a commodity operating system in an 
arbitrarily dilated time frame. We allow process- 
ing power and I/O performance to be scaled inde- 
pendently (e.g., to hold processing power constant 
while scaling I/O performance by a factor of 10, or 
vice versa). 


Accurate network dilation. We perform a detailed 
comparison of TCP’s complex end-to-end protocol 
behavior—in isolation, under loss, and with com- 
peting flows—under dilated and real time frames. 
We find that both the micro and macro behavior of 
the system are indistinguishable under dilation. To 
demonstrate our ability to predict the performance 
of future hardware scenarios, we show that the time- 
dilated performance of an appropriately dilated six- 
year old machine with 100-Mbps Ethernet is indis- 
tinguishable from a modern machine with Gigabit 
Ethernet. 


End-to-end experimentation. Finally we demon- 
strate the utility of time dilation by experimenting 
with a content delivery overlay service. In par- 
ticular, we explore the impact of high-bandwidth 
network topologies on the performance of BitTor- 
rent [9], emulating multi-gigabit bisection band- 
widths using a traffic shaper whose physical capac- 
ity is limited to 1Gbps. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows: 
We present our prototype implementation in Section 2. 
We evaluate the accuracy of time dilation with compre- 
hensive micro-benchmarks in Section 3 and present ap- 
plication results in Section 4. Section 5 presents related 
work before concluding in Section 6. 


2 Design and implementation 


Before describing the details of our implementation, we 
first define some key terminology. A Virtual Machine 
(VM) or domain is a software layer that exports the in- 
terface of a target physical machine. Multiple VM’s may 
be multiplexed on a single physical machine. A Guest 
OS is the Operating System that runs within a VM. Fi- 
nally, a Virtual Machine Monitor (VMM) or hypervisor is 
the hardware/software layer responsible for multiplexing 
several VMs on the same physical machine. 

Critical to time dilation is a VMM’s ability to mod- 
ify the perception of time within a guest OS. Fortu- 
nately, VMMs must already perform this functionality, 
for example, because a guest OS may develop a back- 
log of “lost ticks” if it is not scheduled on the physical 
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processor when it is due to receive a timer interrupt. 
VMMs typically periodically synchronize the guest OS 
time with the physical machine’s clock. One challenge 
is that operating systems often use multiple time sources 
for better precision. For example, Linux uses up to five 
different time sources [19]. Exposing so many differ- 
ent mechanisms for time keeping in virtual machines be- 
comes challenging (see [27] for a discussion). 

To be useful, time dilation must be pervasive and 
transparent. Pervasiveness implies that the system is 
completely isolated from the passage of physical time. 
Similarly, transparency implies that network protocols 
and applications require no modification to be used in 
a dilated time frame. To address these requirements, 
we implemented a time dilation prototype using the Xen 
VMM [7] (Our implementation is based on Xen 2.0.7). 
We chose Xen for the following reasons: (1) it is eas- 
ier to modify behavior of timer interrupts in software 
than in hardware; (2) we can observe time dilation in 
isolated, controlled environments; (3) Xen allows us to 
provide each virtual machine with an independent time 
frame; (4) Xen source code is publicly available; and iv) 
the VMM CPU scheduler provides a facility for scaling 
CPU. Though our implementation is Xen-specific, we 
believe the concepts can apply to other virtual machine 
environments. 

Alternative implementation targets for time dilation 
include directly modifying the operating system, simu- 
lation packages, and emulation environments. As dis- 
cussed below, our modifications to Xen are compact and 
portable, giving us confidence that our techniques will 
be applicable to any operating system that Xen supports. 
In some sense, time dilation is free in many simulation 
packages: extrapolating to future scenarios is as sim- 
ple as setting appropriate bandwidth values on particu- 
lar links. However, we explicitly target running unmod- 
ified applications and operating systems for necessary 
realism. Finally, while network emulation does allow 
experimentation with a range of network conditions, it 
is necessarily limited by the performance of currently 
available hardware. For this reason, time dilation is a 
valuable complement to network emulation, allowing an 
experimenter to easily extrapolate evaluations to future, 
faster environments. 

We now give a brief overview of time keeping in Xen, 
describe our modifications to it, and discus the applica- 
bility of time dilations to other virtualization platforms. 


2.1 Time flow in Xen 


The Xen VMM exposes two notions of time to VMs. 
Real time is the number of nanoseconds since boot. Wall 
clock time is the traditional Unix time-since-epoch (mid- 
night, January 1, 1970 UTC). Xen also delivers periodic 


timer interrupts to the VM to support the time keeping 
mechanisms within the guest OS. 

While Xen allows the guest OS to maintain and update 
its own notion of time via an external time source (such 
as NTP), the guest OS often relies solely on Xen to main- 
tain accurate time. Real and wall clock time pass be- 
tween the Xen hypervisor and the guest operating system 
via a shared data structure. There is one data structure 
per VM written by the VMM and read by the guest OS. 

The guest operating system updates its local time 
values on demand using the shared data structure — 
for instance, when servicing timer interrupts or calling 
getttimeofday. However, the VMM updates the 
shared data structure only at certain discrete events, and 
thus it may not always contain the current value. In par- 
ticular, the VMM updates the shared data structure when 
it delivers a timer interrupt to the VM or schedules the 
VM to run on an available CPU. 

Xen uses paravirtualization to achieve scalable per- 
formance with virtual machines without sacrificing func- 
tionality or isolation. With paravirtualization, Xen does 
not provide a perfect virtualization layer. Instead, it ex- 
poses some features of the underlying physical hardware 
to gain significant performance benefits. For instance, 
on the x86 architecture, Xen allows guest OSes (for our 
tests, we use XenoLinux as our guest OS) to read the 
Time-Stamp Count (TSC) register directly from hard- 
ware (via the RDTSC instruction). 

The TSC register stores the number of clock cycles 
since boot and is incremented on every CPU cycle. The 
Guest OS reads the TSC to maintain accurate time be- 
tween timer interrupts. By contrast, kernel variables such 
as Linux jiffies or BSD ticks only advance on 
timer interrupts. In this case, we modify the guest OS 
to prevent them from reading the true value of the TSC, 
as described in the next section. 


2.2 Dilating time in Xen 


We now outline our modifications to the Xen hypervisor 
and the XenoLinux kernel to support time dilation. We 
focus on slowing down the passage of time so that the 
external world appears faster. It is also possible to speed 
the passage of time from the OS’s perspective, thereby 
slowing processes in the external world. In general, how- 
ever, speeding the passage of time is less useful for our 
target scenarios and we do not explore it in this paper. 

Our modifications to Xen are small: in all, we 
added/modified approximately 500 lines of C and Python 
code. More than 50% of our changes are to non-critical 
tools and utilities; the core changes to Xen and Xeno- 
Linux are less than 200 lines of code. Our modifi- 
cations are less than 0.5% of the base code size of 
each component. 
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stime_irg/tdf 
Wall clock wc_sec, we_sec/td£, 
wc_usec wce_usec/tdf 


(HZ/td£) /sec 


Timer interrupts 


Table 1: Basic Dilation Summary 





Modifications to the Xen hypervisor. Our modified 
VMM maintains a TDF variable for each hosted VM. For 
our applications, we are concerned with the relative pas- 
sage of time rather than the absolute value of real time; 
in particular, we allow—indeed, require—that the host’s 
view of wall clock time diverge from reality. Thus the 
TDF divides both real and wall clock time. 

We modify two aspects of the Xen hypervisor. First we 
extend the shared data structure to include the TDF field. 
Our modified Xen tools, such as xm, allow specifying 
a positive, integral value for the TDF on VM creation. 
When the hypervisor updates the shared data structure, it 
uses this TDF value to modify real and wall clock time. 
In this way, real time is never exposed to the guest OS 
through the shared data structure. 

Dilation also impacts the frequency of timer interrupts 
delivered to the VM. The VMM controls the frequency 
of timer interrupts delivered to an undilated VM (timer 
interrupts/second); in most OS’s a HZ variable, set at 
compile time, defines the number of timer interrupts de- 
livered per second. For transparency, we need to main- 
tain the invariant that HZ accurately reflects the number 
of timer interrupts delivered to the VM during a sec- 
ond of dilated time. Without adjusting timer interrupt 
frequency, the VMM will deliver TDF-times too many 
interrupts. For example, the VMM will deliver HZ inter- 
rupts in one physical time second, which will look to the 
dilated VMM as HZ/(second/TDF) = TDF*HZ. Instead, 
we reduce the number of interrupts a VM receives by a 
factor of TDF (as illustrated earlier in Figure 1). Table 1 
summarizes the discussion so far. 

Finally, Xen runs with a default HZ value of 100, 
and configures guests with the same value. However, 
HZ = 100 gives only a 10-ms precision on system timer 
events. In contrast, current 2.6 series of Linux kernels 
uses a HZ value of 1000 by default—the CPU overhead 
is not significant, but the accuracy gains are tenfold. This 
increase in accuracy is desirable for time dilation because 
it enables guests to measure time accurately even in the 
dilated time frame. Thus, we increase the HZ value to 
1000 in both Xen and the guest OS. 


Modifications to XenoLinux. One goal of our imple- 
mentation was to minimize required modifications to the 
guest OS. Because the VMM appropriately updates the 
shared data structure, one primary aspect of OS time- 
keeping is already addressed. We further modify the 


guest OS to read an appropriately scaled version of the 
hardware Time Stamp Counter (TSC). XenoLinux now 
reads the TDF from the shared data structure and adjusts 
the TSC value in the function get_offset_tsc. 

The Xen hypervisor also provides guest OS pro- 
grammable alarm timers. Our last modification to the 
guest OS adjusts the programmable timer events. Be- 
cause guests specify timeout values in their dilated time 
frames, we must scale the timeout value back to physical 
time. Otherwise they may set the timer for the wrong 
(possibly past) time. 


2.3 Time dilation on other platforms 


Architectures: Our implementation should work on 
all platforms supported by Xen. One remark regarding 
transparency of time dilation to user applications on the 
x86 platform is in order: recall that we intercept calls to 
read the TSC within the guest kernel. However, since 
the RDTSC instruction is not a privileged x86 instruc- 
tion, guest user applications might still issue assembly 
instructions to read the hardware TSC register. It is 
possible to work around this by watching the instruction 
stream emanating from a VM and trapping to the VMM 
on a RDTSC instruction, and then returning the appropri- 
ate value to the VM. However, this approach would go 
against Xen’s paravirtualization philosophy. 
Fortunately, the current generation of x86-compatible 
hardware (such as the AMD Pacifica [6] and Intel VT 
[13]) provides native virtualization support, making it 
possible to make time dilation completely transparent to 
applications. For instance, both VT and Pacifica have 
hardware support for trapping the RDTSC instruction. 


VMMs: The only fundamental requirement from a 
VMM for supporting time dilation is that it have mech- 
anisms to update/modify time perceived by a VM. As 
mentioned earlier, due to the difficulties in maintaining 
time within a VM, all VMMs already have similar mech- 
anisms so that they can periodically bring the guest OS 
time in sync with real time. For instance, VMWare has 
explicit support for keeping VMs in a “fictitious time 
frame” that is at a constant offset from real time [27]. 
Thus, it should be straightforward to implement time di- 
lation for other VMMs. 


Operating systems: Our current implementation pro- 
vides dilation support for XenoLinux. Our experience 
so far and a preliminary inspection of the code for other 
guest OSes indicate that all of the guest OSes that Xen 
supports can be easily modified to support time dilation. 
It is important to note that modifying the guest OSes is 
not a fundamental requirement. Using binary rewriting, 
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it would be possible to use unmodified guest OS executa- 
bles. We expect that with better hardware and operat- 
ing system support for virtualization, unmodified guests 
would be able to run under dilation. 


2.4 Limitations 


This section discusses some of the limitations of time di- 
lation. One obvious limitation is time itself: a 10-second 
experiment would run for a 100 seconds for a dilation 
factor of 10. Real-life experiments running for hours are 
not uncommon, so the time required to run experiments 
at high TDFs is substantial. Below we discuss other, 
more subtle limitations. 


2.4.1 Other devices and nonlinear scaling 


Time dilation uniformly scales the perceived perfor- 
mance of all system devices, including network band- 
width, perceived CPU processing power, and disk and 
memory I/O. Unfortunately, scaling all aspects of the 
physical world is unlikely to be useful: a researcher may 
wish to focus on scaling certain features (e.g., network 
bandwidth) while leaving others constant. Consequently, 
certain aspects of the physical world may need to be 
rescaled accordingly to achieve the desired effect. 

Consider TCP, a protocol that depends on observed 
round-trip times to correctly compute retransmission 
timeouts. These timing measurements must be made in 
the dilated time frame. Because time dilation uniformly 
scales the passage of time, it not only increases perceived 
bandwidth, it also decreases perceptions of round-trip 
time. Thus, a network with 10-ms physical RTT would 
appear to have I-ms RTT to dilated TCP. Because TCP 
performance is sensitive to RTT, such a configuration 
is likely undesirable. To address this effect, we inde- 
pendently scale bandwidth and RTT by using network 
emulation [23, 26] to deliver appropriate bandwidth and 
latency values. In this example, we increase link delay 
by a factor of 10 to emulate the jump in bandwidth-delay 
product one expects from the bandwidth increase. 

In this paper, we show how to apply time dilation to 
extrapolate to future network environments, for instance 
with a factor of 10 or 100 additional bandwidth while 
accounting for variations in CPU power using the VMM 
scheduler. However, we do not currently account for the 
effects of increased I/O rates from memory and disk. 

Appropriately scaling disk performance is a research 
challenge in its own right. Disk performance depends 
on such factors as head and track-switch time, SCSI-bus 
overhead, controller overhead, and rotational latency. A 
simple starting point would be to vary disk performance 
assuming a linear scaling model, but this could poten- 
tially violate physical properties inherent in disk drive 


mechanics. Just as we introduced appropriate network 
delays to account for non-linear scaling of the network, 
accurate disk scaling would require modifying the virtual 
machine monitor to integrate a disk simulator modified 
to understand the dilated time frame. A well-validated 
disk simulator, such as DiskSim [8], could be used for 
this purpose. However, we leave dilating time for such 
devices to future work. 

Finally, hardware and software architectures may 
evolve in ways that time dilation cannot support. For 
instance, consider a future host architecture with TCP 
offload [20], where TCP processing largely takes place 
on the network interface rather than in the protocol stack 
running in the operating system. Our current implemen- 
tation does not dilate time for firmware on network inter- 
faces, and may not extend to other similar architectures. 


2.4.2 Timer interrupts 


The guest reads time values from Xen through a shared 
data structure. Xen updates this structure every time it 
delivers a timer interrupt to the guest. This happens on 
the following events: (1) when a domain is scheduled; 
(2) when the currently executing domain receives a peri- 
odic timer interrupt; and (3) when a guest-programmable 
timer expires. 

We argued earlier that, for successful dilation, the 
number of timer interrupts delivered to a guest should 
be scaled down by the TDF. Of these three cases, we can 
only control the second and the third. Our implementa- 
tion does not change the scheduling pattern of the virtual 
machines for two reasons. First, we do not change the 
schedule pattern because scheduling parameters are usu- 
ally global and system wide. Scaling these parameters 
on a per-domain basis would likely break the semantics 
of many scheduling schemes. Second, we would like to 
retain scheduling as an independent variable in our sys- 
tem, and therefore not constrain it by the choice of TDF. 
One might want to use round robin or borrowed virtual 
time [10] as the scheduling scheme, independent of the 
TDF. In practice, however, we find that not controlling 
timer scheduling does not impact our accuracy for all of 
the schedulers that currently ship with Xen. 


2.4.3 Uniformity: Outside the dilation envelope 


Time dilation cannot affect notions of time outside the 
dilation envelope. This is an important limitation; we 
should account for all packet processing or delays exter- 
nal to the VM. The intuition is that all stages of packet 
processing should be uniformly dilated. In particular, 
we scale the time a packet spends inside the VM (since 
it measures time in the dilated frame) and the time a 
packet spends over the network (by scaling up the time 
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on the wire by TDF). However, we do not scale the time 
a packet spends inside the Xen hypervisor and Domain-O 
(the privileged, management domain that hosts the actual 
device drivers), or the time it takes to process the packet 
at the other end of the connection. 

These unscaled components may affect the OS’s inter- 
pretation of round trip time. Consider the time interval 
between a packet and its ACK across a link of latency 
R scaled by S, and let 6 denote the portion of this time 
that is unscaled. In a perfect world where everything is 
dilated uniformly, a dilated host would measure the inter- 
val to be simply Ther fect = R+ 6. A regular, undilated 
host measures the interval as Tpormal = S X R+6; a di- 
lated host in our implementation would observe the same 
scaled by S, so Tuitated = Tnorma/S = (Sx R+6)/S. 

We are interested in the error relative to perfect dila- 
tion: 


se (Ther fect = Tailated) 
Ther fect 


ati 1 6 
= ( 7 3) (a 7D 
Note that « approaches 6/(R + 6) when S is large. In 

the common case this is of little consequence. For the 
regime of network configurations we are most interested 
in (high bandwidth-delay product networks), the value 
of R is typically orders of magnitude higher than the 
value of 6. As our results in Section 3 show, dilation 
remains accurate over a wide range of round trip times, 
bandwidths, and time-dilation factors that we consider. 


€ 


3  Micro-benchmarks 


We establish the accuracy of time dilation through a va- 
riety of micro-benchmarks. We begin by evaluating the 
accuracy of time dilation by comparing predictive results 
using dilated older hardware with actual results using 
undilated recent hardware. We then compare the behav- 
ior of a single TCP flow subject to various network con- 
ditions under different time dilation factors. Finally, we 
evaluate time dilation in more complex settings (multiple 
flows, multiple machines) and address the impact of CPU 
scaling. 


3.1 Hardware validation 


We start by evaluating the predictive accuracy of time 
dilation using multiple generations of hardware. One of 
the key motivations for time dilation is as a predictive 
tool, such as predicting the performance and behavior 
of protocol and application implementations on future 
higher-performance network hardware. To validate time 
dilation’s predictive accuracy, we use dilation on older 





2.6 GHz, 1-Gbps NIC (re- 
stricted to 500-Mbps) 
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| ee 
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1.13 GHz, 1-Gbps NIC 2 9. 1.76 
(restricted to 250-Mbps) 


57 ; 
500 MHz, 100-Mlbps NIC 
500 MHz scaled down to | 50 | 9.25 2.20 
50 MHz, 10-Mbps NIC 
Table 2: Validating performance prediction: the mean per- 
flow throughput and standard deviations of 50 TCP flows for 
different hardware configurations. 





hardware to predict TCP throughput as if we were using 
recent hardware. We then compare the predicted perfor- 
mance with the actual performance when using recent 
hardware. 

We use time dilation on four hardware configurations, 
listed in Table 2, such that each configuration resembles 
a 2.5-GHz processor with a 500-Mbps NIC, under the 
coarse assumption that CPU performance roughly scales 
with processor frequency. The base hardware configura- 
tions are 500-MHz and 1.13-GHz Pentium III machines 
with 10/100-Mbps and 1-Gbps network interfaces, re- 
spectively, and a 2.6-GHz Pentium IV machine with a 
1-Gbps network interface. In cases where the exact 
base hardware was not available (a 250-Mbps NIC or a 
50-MHz CPU, for instance), we scaled them appropri- 
ately using either network emulation (Dummynet [23]) 
or VMM scheduling (Section 3.4). 

For each hardware configuration, we measured the 
TCP throughput of 50 flows communicating with another 
machine with an identical configuration. Using Dum- 
mynet, we configured the network between the hosts 
to have an effective RTT of 80 ms. We then calcu- 
lated the mean per-flow throughput and standard devi- 
ation across all flows. Both the mean and deviation of 
per-flow throughput are consistent across the hardware 
configurations, which span over an order of magnitude of 
difference in hardware performance. For example, time 
dilation using an effective 50 MHz CPU with a 10-Mbps 
NIC dilated with a TDF of 50 is able to accurately predict 
TCP throughput of a 2.6-GHz CPU with a 1-Gbps NIC. 
As a result, we conclude that time dilation is an effec- 
tive tool for making reasonable predictions of high-level 
performance on future hardware trends. 


3.2 Single flow packet-level behavior 


Next we illustrate that time dilation preserves the per- 
ceived packet-level timing of TCP. We use two end 
hosts directly connected through a Dell Powerconnect 
5224 gigabit switch. Both systems are Dell PowerEdge 
1750 servers with dual Intel 2.8-GHz Xeon processors, 
1 GB of physical memory, and Broadcom NetXtreme 
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(b) Xen VM (TDF 1): link bandwidth 100 Mbps, link delay 10 ms 
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Figure 2: Packet timings for the first second of a TCP connection with no losses for native Linux and three time dilation 
configurations. In all cases, we configure link bandwidth and delay such that the bandwidth-delay product is constant. 


BCM5704 integrated gigabit Ethernet NICs. The end 
hosts run Xen 2.0.7, modified to support time dilation. 
We use Linux 2.6.11 as the Xen guest operating system, 
and all experiments run inside of the Linux guest VMs. 
All protocols in our experiments use their default param- 
eters unless otherwise specified. We use two identical 
machines running Linux 2.6.10 and Fedora Core 2 for 
our “unmodified Linux” results. 

We control network characteristics such as bandwidth, 
delay, and loss between the two hosts using Dummynet. 
In addition to its random loss functionality, we extended 
Dummynet to support deterministic losses to produce re- 
peatable and comparable loss behavior. Unless otherwise 
noted, all endpoints run with identical parameters (buffer 
sizes, TDFs, etc.). 

In this experiment, we first transfer data on TCP con- 
nections between two unmodified Linux hosts and use 
tcpdump [5] on the sending host to record packet be- 
havior. We measure TCP behavior under both lossless 
and deterministic lossy conditions. 

We then repeat the experiment with the sending host 
running with TDFs of {1, 10, 100}, spanning two or- 
ders of magnitude. When dilating time, we configure 
the underlying network such that a time-dilated host per- 
ceives the same network conditions as the original TCP 
experiment on unmodified hosts. For example, for the 
experiment with unmodified hosts, we set the bandwidth 
between the hosts to 100 Mbps and the delay to 10 ms. 


To preserve the same network conditions perceived by a 
host dilated by a factor of 10, we reduce the bandwidth 
to 10 Mbps and increase the delay to 100 ms using Dum- 
mynet. Thus, if we are successful, a time dilated host will 
see the same packet timing behavior as the unmodified 
case. We include results with TDF of 1 to compare TCP 
behavior in an unmodified host with the behavior of our 
system modified to support time dilation. 


We show sets of four time sequence graphs in Fig- 
ures 2 and 3. Each graph shows the packet-level timing 
behavior of TCP on four system configurations: unmod- 
ified Linux, and Linux running in Xen with our imple- 
mentation of time dilation operating under TDFs of 1, 
10, and 100. The first set of graphs shows the first second 
of a trace of TCP without loss. Each graph shows the 
data and ACK packet sequences over time, and illustrates 
TCP slow-start and transition to steady-state behavior. 
Qualitatively, the TCP flows across configurations have 
nearly identical behavior. 


Comparing Figures 2(a) and 2(b), we see that a dilated 
host has the same packet-level timing behavior as an un- 
modified host. More importantly, we see that time dila- 
tion accurately preserves packet-level timings perceived 
by the dilated host. Even though the configuration with a 
TDF of 100 has network conditions two orders of magni- 
tude different from the base configuration, time dilation 
successfully preserves packet-level timings. 
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Figure 3: Packet timings for the first second of a TCP connection with 1% deterministic losses. 


Time dilation also accurately preserves packet-level 
timings under lossy conditions. The second set of time 
sequence graphs in Figure 3 shows the first second of 
traces of TCP experiencing 1% loss. As with the lossless 
experiments, the TCP flows across configurations have 
nearly identical behavior even with orders of magnitude 
differences in network conditions. 


We further evaluated the performance of a single TCP 
flow under a wide range of time dilation factors, network 
bandwidths, delays and loss rates with similar results. 
For brevity, we omit those results. 


Figures 2 and 3 illustrate the accuracy of time dilation 
qualitatively. For a more quantitative analysis, we com- 
pared the distribution of the inter-arrival packet recep- 
tion and transmission times for the dilated and undilated 
flows. Figure 4 plots the cumulative distribution function 
for inter-packet transmission times for a single TCP flow 
across 10 runs under both lossy and lossless conditions. 
Visually, the distributions track closely. Table 3 presents 
a statistical summary for these distributions, the mean 
and two indices of dispersion — the coefficient of vari- 
ance (CoV) and the inter quartile range (IQR) [15]. An 
index of dispersion indicates the variability in the given 
data set. Both CoV and IQR are unit-less, i.e., they take 
the unit of measurement out of variability consideration. 
Therefore, the absolute values of these metrics is not 
of concern to us, but that they match under dilation is. 
Given the inherent variability in TCP, we find this simi- 
larity satisfactory. The results for inter-packet reception 
times are similar. 
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Table 3: Statistical summary of inter-packet transmission 
times. 


3.3. Dilation with multiple flows 


To demonstrate that dilation preserves TCP behavior un- 
der a variety of conditions, even for short flows, we per- 
formed another set of experiments under heterogeneous 
conditions. In these experiments, 60 flows shared a bot- 
tleneck link. We divided the flows into three groups of 
20 flows, with each group subject to an RTT of 20 ms, 40 
ms, or 60 ms. We also varied the bandwidth of the bottle- 
neck link from 10 Mbps to 600 Mbps. We conducted the 
experiments for a range of flow lengths from 5 seconds 
to 60 seconds and verified that the results were consistent 
independent of flow duration. 

We present data for one set of experiments where each 
flow lasts for 10 seconds. Figure 5 plots the mean and 
standard deviation across the flows within each group 
for TDFs of 1 (regular TCP) and 10. To visually dif- 
ferentiate results in each graph for different TDFs, we 
slightly offset their error bars on the graph although in 
practice they experienced the same network bandwidth 
conditions. For all three groups, the results from dilation 
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Figure 4: Comparison of inter-packet transmission times for a single TCP flow across 10 runs. 


agree well with the undilated results: the throughputs for 
TDF of 1 match those for TDF of 10 within measured 
variability. Note that these results also reflect TCP’s 
known throughput bias towards flows with smaller RTTs. 

In our experiments thus far, all flows originated at a 
single VM and were destined to a single VM. However, 
when running multiple VMs (as might be the case to 
support, for instance, scalable network emulation exper- 
iments [26, 29]) one has to consider the impact of VMM 
scheduling overhead on performance. To explore the is- 
sue of VMM scheduling, we investigate the impact of 
spreading flows across multiple dilated virtual machines 
running on the same physical host. In particular, we ver- 
ify that simultaneously scheduling multiple dilated VMs 
does not negatively impact the accuracy of dilation. 

In this experiment, for a given network bandwidth we 
create 50 connections between two hosts with a lifetime 
of 1000 RTTs and measure the resulting throughput of 
each connection. We configure the network with an 80 
ms RTT, and vary the perceived network bandwidth from 
0-4 Gbps using 1-Gbps switched Ethernet. Undilated 
TCP has a maximum network bandwidth of 1 Gbps, but 
time dilation enables us to explore performance beyond 
the raw hardware limits (we revisit this point in Sec- 
tion 4.1). We repeat this experiment with the 50 flows 
split across 2, 5 and 10 virtual machines running on one 
physical machine. 

Our results indicate that VMM scheduling does not 
significantly impact the accuracy of dilation. Figure 6 
plots the mean throughput of the flows for each of the 
four configurations of flows divided among virtual ma- 
chines. Error bars mark the standard deviation. Once 
again, the mean flow throughput for the various configu- 
rations are similar. 


3.4 CPU scaling 


Time dilation changes the perceived VM cycle budget; a 
dilated virtual machine sees TDF times as many CPU cy- 
cles per second. Utilizing VMM CPU schedulers, how- 
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(b) 20 flows subject to 40-ms RTT 
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(c) 20 flows subject to 60-ms RTT 


Figure 5: Per-flow throughput for 60 flows sharing a bottle- 
neck link. Each flow lasts 10 seconds. The mean and deviation 
are taken across the flows within each group. To visually dif- 
ferentiate results in each graph for different TDFs, we slightly 
offset their error bars on the graph. 
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Figure 6: Mean throughput of 50 TCP flows between two 
hosts on a network with an 80ms RTT as a function of network 
bandwidth. The 50 flows are partitioned among 1-10 virtual 
machines. 


ever, we can scale available processing power indepen- 
dently from the network. This flexibility allows us to 
evaluate the impact of future network hardware on cur- 
rent processor technology. In a simple model, a VM with 
TDF of 10 running with 10% of the CPU has the same 
per-packet cycle budget as an undilated VM running with 
100% of the CPU. We validate this hypothesis by running 
an experiment similar to that described for Figure 6. This 
time, however, we adjust the VMM’s CPU scheduling 
algorithm to restrict the amount of CPU allocated to each 
VM. We use the Borrowed Virtual Time [10] scheduler 
in Xen to assign appropriate weights to each domain, and 
a CPU intensive job in a separate domain to consume 
surplus CPU. 


First, we find an undilated scenario that is CPU- 
limited by increasing link capacity. Because the undi- 
lated processor has enough power to run the network at 
line speed, we reduce its CPU capacity by 50%. We com- 
pare this to a VM dilated by TDF of 10 whose CPU has 
been scaled to 5%. The experimental setup is identical 
to that in Figure 6: 50 flows, 80ms RTT. For clarity, we 
first throttled the sender alone, leaving the CPU uncon- 
strained at the receiver; we then repeat the experiment 
with the receiver alone throttled. Figures 7 and 8 show 
the results. We plot the per-flow throughput, and error 
bars mark the standard deviation. 


If we successfully scale the CPU, flows across a di- 
lated link of the same throughput will encounter identical 
CPU limitations. Both figures confirm the effectiveness 
of CPU scaling, as the 50% and 5% lines match closely. 
The unscaled line (100%) illustrates the performance in a 
CPU-rich environment. Moreover our system accurately 
predicts that receiver CPU utilizations are higher than the 
sender’s, confirming that it is possible to dilate CPU and 
network independently by leveraging the VMMs CPU 
scheduling algorithm. 
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Figure 7: Per-flow throughput of 50 TCP flows between a 
CPU-scaled sender and unconstrained receiver. CPU utilization 
at the sender is restricted to the indicated percentages. 
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Figure 8: Per-flow throughput of 50 TCP flows between an un- 
constrained sender and a CPU-scaled receiver. CPU utilization 
at the receiver is restricted to the indicated percentages. 


4 Applications of dilation 


Having performed micro-benchmarks to validate the ac- 
curacy of time dilation, we now demonstrate the utility of 
time dilation for two scenarios: network protocol evalu- 
ation and high-bandwidth applications. 


4.1 Protocol evaluation 


A key application of time dilation is for evaluating the 
behavior and performance of protocols and their imple- 
mentations on future networks. As an initial demon- 
stration of our system’s utility in this space, we show 
how time dilation can support evaluating optimizations 
to TCP for high bandwidth-delay network environments, 
in particular using the publicly available BiC [30] exten- 
sion to the Linux TCP stack. BiC uses binary search to 
increase the congestion window size logarithmically — 
the rate of increase is higher when the current transmis- 
sion rate is much less than the target rate, and slows down 
as it gets closer to the target rate. 

For the network configuration, we use an 80 ms RTT 
and vary the network bandwidth up to 100 Gbps using 
underlying 1-Gbps hardware. We configure the machines 
exactly as in Section 3.3. We perform this experiment for 
two different protocols: TCP, and TCP with BiC enabled 
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(b) Using dilation for protocol evaluation: comparing TCP with TCP 
BiC under high bandwidth. 
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(c) Pushing the dilation envelope: using a TDF of 100 to evaluate 
protocols under extremely high bandwidths. 


Figure 9: Protocol Evaluation: Per-flow throughput of 50 
flows for TCP and TCP BiC between two hosts on a network 
with an 80-ms RTT as a function of network bandwidth. 
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Figure 10: Protocol evaluation: Normalized average per-flow 
throughput of 50 flows for TCP and TCP BiC between two 
hosts on a network with 150 Mbps bandwidth as a function 
of RTT. 
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Figure 11: Per-flow throughput of 50 TCP flows across two 
hosts as a function of network bandwidths. CPU utilization at 
the sender is restricted to the indicated percentages. Experi- 
ments run with TDF of 10. 


(henceforth referred to as BiC). In all of the following ex- 
periments, we adjust the Linux TCP buffers as suggested 
in the TCP Tuning Guide [2]. 

Figure 9 shows per-flow throughput of the 50 connec- 
tions as a function of network bandwidth. For one exe- 
cution, we plot the average throughput per flow, and the 
error bar marks the standard deviation across all flows. In 
Figure 9(a), the x-axis goes up to 1 Gbps, and represents 
the regime where the accuracy of time dilation can be 
validated against actual observations. Figures 9(b) (1 
to 10 Gbps) and 9(c) (10 to 100 Gbps) show how time 
dilation can be used to extrapolate performance. 


The graphs show three interesting results. First, time 
dilation enables us to experiment with protocols beyond 
hardware limits using implementations rather than sim- 
ulations. Here we experiment with an unmodified TCP 
stack beyond the 1 Gbps hardware limit to 100 Gbps. 
Second, we can experimentally show the impact of high 
bandwidth-delay products on TCP implementations. Be- 
yond 10 Gbps, per-flow TCP throughput starts to level 
off. Finally, we can experimentally demonstrate the ben- 
efits of new protocol implementations designed for such 
networks. Figure 9(b) shows that in the 1-10 Gbps 
regime, BiC outperforms TCP by a significant margin. 
However, in Figure 9(c) we see that TCP shows a steady, 
gradual improvement and both BiC and TCP level off 
beyond 10 Gbps. 

TCP performance is also sensitive to RTT. To show 
this effect under high-bandwidth conditions, we perform 
another experiment with 50 connections between two 
machines. However, we instead fix the network band- 
width at 150 Mbps and vary the perceived RTT between 
the hosts. For clarity, we present an alternative visual- 
ization of the results: instead of plotting the absolute 
per-flow throughput values, we instead plot normalized 
throughput values as a fraction of maximum potential 
throughput. For example, with 50 connections on a 150- 
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Mbps bandwidth link, the maximum average per-flow 
throughput would be 3 Mbps. Our measured average 
per-flow throughput was 2.91 Mbps, resulting in a nor- 
malized per-flow throughput of 0.97. Figure 10 shows 
the average per-flow throughput of the three protocols as 
a function of RTT from 0-800 ms. We chose this config- 
uration to match a recent study on XCP [16], a protocol 
targeting high bandwidth-delay conditions. The results 
show the well-known dependence of TCP throughput on 
RTT, and that the two dilated protocols behave similarly 
to undilated TCP. 

We can also use time dilation as a tool to estimate the 
computational power required to sustain a target band- 
width. For instance, from Figure 11, we can see that 
across a 4-Gbps pipe with an 80-ms RTT, 40% CPU on 
the sender is sufficient for TCP to reach around 50% uti- 
lization. This means that processors that are 4 times as 
fast as today’s processors will be needed to achieve simi- 
lar performance (since 40% CPU at TDF of 10 translates 
to 400% CPU at TDF of 1). 


4.2 High-bandwidth applications 


Time dilation can significantly enhance our ability to 
evaluate data-intensive applications with high bisection 
bandwidths using limited hardware resources. For in- 
stance, the recent popularity of peer-to-peer environ- 
ments for content distribution and streaming requires 
significant aggregate bandwidth for realistic evaluations. 
Capturing the requirements of 10,000 hosts with an av- 
erage of 1 Mbps per host would require 10 Gbps of emu- 
lation capacity and sufficient processing power for accu- 
rate study—a hardware configuration that would be pro- 
hibitively expensive to create for many research groups. 

We show initial results of our ability to scale such 
experiments using modest hardware configurations with 
BitTorrent [9], a high-bandwidth peer-to-peer, content 
distribution protocol. Our goal was to explore the bottle- 
necks when running a large scale experiment using the 
publicly available BitTorrent implementation [1] (ver- 
sion 3.4.2). 

We conducted our experiments using 10 physical ma- 
chines hosting VMs running BitTorrent clients intercon- 
nected through one ModelNet [26] core machine emulat- 
ing an unconstrained network topology of 1,000 nodes. 
The client machines and the ModelNet core are phys- 
ically connected via a gigabit switch. The ModelNet 
topology is unconstrained in the sense that the network 
emulator forwards packets as fast as possible between 
endpoints. We create an overlay of BitTorrent clients, all 
of which are downloading a 46-MB file from an initial 
“seeder”. We vary the number of clients participating in 
the overlay, distributing them uniformly among the 10 
VMs. As a result, the aggregate bisection bandwidth of 
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(a) VMs are running with TDF of 1 (no dilation). Performance de- 
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(c) VMs are running with TDF of 10. Perceived network capacity 
is 10 Gbps. Increasing perceived network capacity removes network 
bottleneck, enabling aggregate bandwidth to scale until clients again 
contend for CPU. 


Figure 12: Using time dilation for evaluating BitTorrent: In- 
creasing the number of clients results in higher aggregate band- 
widths, until the system reaches some bottleneck (CPU or net- 
work capacity). Time dilation can be used to push beyond these 
bottlenecks. 


the BitTorrent overlay is limited by the emulation capac- 
ity of ModelNet, resource availability at the clients, and 
the capacity of the underlying hardware. 

In the following experiments, we demonstrate how to 
use time dilation to evaluate BitTorrent performance be- 
yond the physical resource limitations of the test-bed. 
As a basis, we measure a BitTorrent overlay running on 
the VMs with a TDF of | (no dilation). We scale the 
number of clients in the overlay from 40 to 240 (4-24 
per VM). We measure the average time for downloading 
the file across all clients, as well as the aggregate bisec- 
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tion bandwidth of the overlay; we compute aggregate 
bandwidth as the number of clients times the average 
per-client bandwidth (file size/average download time). 
Figure 12(a) shows the mean and standard deviation for 
10 runs of this experiment as a function of the number of 
clients. Since the VMs are not dilated, the aggregate bi- 
section bandwidth cannot exceed the 1-Gbps limit of the 
physical network. From the graph, though, we see that 
the overlay does not reach this limit; with 200 clients or 
more, BitTorrent is able to sustain aggregate bandwidths 
only up to 570 Mbps. Increasing the number of clients 
further does not increase aggregate bandwidth because 
the host CPUs become saturated beyond 20 BitTorrent 
clients per machine. 

In the undilated configuration, CPU becomes a bottle- 
neck before network capacity. Next we use time dilation 
to scale CPU resources to provide additional processing 
for the clients without changing the perceived network 
characteristics. To scale CPU resources, we repeat the 
previous experiment but with VMs dilated with a TDF 
of 10. To keep the network capacity the same as before, 
we restrict the physical capacity of each client host link 
to 100 Mbps so that the underlying network appears as 
a 1-Gbps network to the dilated VMs. In effect, we 
dilate time to produce a new configuration with hosts 
with 10 times the CPU resources compared with the base 
configuration, interconnected by an equivalent network. 
Figure 12(b) shows the results of 10 runs of this experi- 
ment. With the increase in CPU resources for the clients, 
the BitTorrent overlay achieves close to the maximum 
1-Gbps aggregate bisection bandwidth of the network. 
Note that the download times (in the dilated time frame) 
also improve as a result; due to dilation, though, the ex- 
periment takes longer in wall clock time (the most no- 
ticeable cost of dilation). 

In the second configuration, network capacity now 
limits BitTorrent throughput. When using time dilation 
in the second configuration, we constrained the physical 
links to 100 Mbps so that the network had equivalent 
performance as the base configuration. In our last ex- 
periment, we increase both CPU resources and network 
capacity to scale the BitTorrent evaluation further. We 
continue dilating the VMs with a TDF of 10, but now 
remove the constraints on the network: client host phys- 
ical links are 1 Gbps again, with a maximum aggregate 
bisection bandwidth of 10 Gbps in the dilated time frame. 
In effect, we dilate time to produce a configuration with 
10 times the CPU and network resources as the base 
physical configuration. 

Figure 12(c) shows the results of this last experiment. 
From these results, we see that the “faster” network leads 
to a significant decrease in download times (in the di- 
lated time frame). Second, beyond 200 clients we see 
the aggregate bandwidth leveling out, indicating that we 


are again running into a bottleneck. On inspection, at that 
point we find that the end hosts are saturating their CPUs 
again as with the base configuration. Note, however, that 
in this case the peak bisection bandwidth exceeds 4 Gbps 
— performance that cannot be achieved natively with the 
given hardware. 

Based upon these experiments, our results suggest that 
time dilation is a valuable tool for evaluating large scale 
distributed systems by creating resource-rich environ- 
ments. Further exploration with other applications re- 
mains future work. 


5 Related work 


Perhaps the work closest to ours in spirit is 
SHRiNK [21]. SHRiNK reduces the overhead of 
simulating large-scale networks by feeding a reduced 
sample of the original traffic into a smaller-scale 
network replica. The authors use this technique to 
predict properties such as the average queueing delays 
and drop probabilities. They argue that this is possible 
for TCP-like flows and a network controlled by active 
queue management schemes such as RED. Compared 
to this effort, time dilation focuses on speed rather than 
size and supports unmodified applications. 

The idea of changing the flow of time to explore faster 
networks is not a new one. Network simulators [3, 22, 
25] use a similar idea; they run the network in virtual 
time, independent of wall-clock time. This allows net- 
work simulators to explore arbitrarily fast or long net- 
work pipes, but the accuracy of the experiments depends 
on the fidelity of the simulated code to the actual imple- 
mentation. Complete machine simulators such as SimOS 
[24] and specialized device simulators such as DiskSim 
have also been proposed for emulating and evaluating 
operating systems on future hardware. In contrast, time 
dilation combines the flexibility to explore future net- 
work configurations with the ability to run real-world ap- 
plications on unmodified operating systems and protocol 
stacks. 


6 Conclusion 


Researchers spend a great deal of effort speculating 
about the impacts of various technology trends. In- 
deed, the systems community is frequently concerned 
with questions of scale: what happens to a system when 
bandwidth increases by X, latency by Y, CPU speed 
by Z, etc. One challenge to addressing such questions 
is the cost or availability of emerging hardware tech- 
nologies. Experimenting at scale with communication 
or computing technologies that are either not yet avail- 
able or prohibitively expensive is a significant limitation 
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to understanding interactions of existing and emerging 
technologies. 

Time dilation enables empirical evaluation at speeds 
and capacities not currently available from production 
hardware. In particular, we show that time dilation en- 
ables faithful emulation of network links several orders 
of magnitude greater than physically feasible on com- 
modity hardware. Further, we are able to independently 
scale CPU and network bandwidth, allowing researchers 
to experiment with radically new balance points in com- 
putation to communication ratios of new technologies. 
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Abstract 


Internet traffic destined for unused or unreachable ad- 
dresses provides critically important information on ma- 
licious and misconfigured activity. Since Internet ad- 
dress allocation and policy information is distributed 
across many devices, applications, and administrative 
domains, constructing a comprehensive map of unused 
and unreachable (‘dark’) addresses is challenging. In 
this paper, we present an architecture that automates the 
process of discovering these dark addresses by actively 
participating with allocation, routing, and policy sys- 
tems. Our approach is to adopt a local perspective re- 
vealing unreachable external addresses and unused pri- 
vate and local addresses, and enabling the detection of 
threats coming into and out of a network. To validate 
the approach, we construct a prototype system called the 
Dark Oracle that uses internal and external routing data 
and host configuration information, such as DHCP logs, 
to automatically discover dark addresses. We experi- 
mentally evaluate the prototype using data from a large 
enterprise network, and a regional ISP, and from deploy- 
ment of the Dark Oracle on a large academic network. 


1 Introduction 


It was once widely believed that the Internet was in 
imminent danger of address exhaustion due to millions 
of new users and the proliferation of new devices. In- 
stead, we now find huge numbers of unused addresses. 
Large address blocks are still not allocated by registries, 
blocks allocated to organizations are never externally ad- 
vertised or routed, and there are millions of unused ad- 
dresses within allocated and routed subnets between the 
laptops, desktops, and servers we use every day. Dur- 
ing the course of this study we found that 66.8% of all 
possible IPv4 addresses were never announced through 
BGP, 57.5% of the addresses assigned to the campus of 
a large academic network were never internally routed, 
and 64.8% of the addresses allocated to a DHCP server 
were never assigned to a host. 

This vast pool of unallocated, unrouted, and unas- 
signed addresses sitting idle across the Internet can be 
used to provide intelligence on malicious and miscon- 
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figured Internet activity [24]. There are a range of tech- 
niques for monitoring contiguous ranges of unused ad- 
dresses, including honeypots [1, 30,31], virtual honey- 
pots [3, 15,35], emulators [26,37], simple responders [2], 
and passive packet capture [11,28]. We refer to these 
techniques together as honeynet monitoring. 


Existing honeynet monitoring systems only cover a 
very small percentage of the available unused address 
space. Two fundamental problems limit monitoring 
more addresses. First, address allocation information is 
distributed across many devices, applications, and ad- 
ministrative domains. For example, address registries 
like ARIN can provide information on what addresses 
are assigned to an organization, but not on what ad- 
dresses are routed or reachable. The second challenge 
is that address allocations can change quickly. For ex- 
ample, wireless devices can enter and leave a network, 
and instability in routing information can impact address 
reachability. The result is that honeynet monitoring sys- 
tems today monitor only easily obtainable, contiguous 
blocks of addresses. 


This paper presents an architecture that automates the 
process of discovering these non-productive addresses 
by participating directly with allocation, routing, and 
policy systems. The goal is to pervasively discover un- 
used and unreachable (“dark”) addresses inside a net- 
work so that traffic sent to those addresses can be for- 
warded to honeynet monitoring systems. 


This architecture is fundamentally different from ex- 
isting systems because it is perspective-aware. This 
means it adopts the local perspective of a specific net- 
work, thereby expanding the number of monitorable ad- 
dresses and enabling outgoing honeypots. Today, threats 
coming into a network [32, 33] receive the most atten- 
tion; however, threats inside the network, such as in- 
fected laptops, are arguably more serious. The proposed 
architecture discovers addresses that are externally un- 
reachable from the perspective of a particular network, 
and it routes any packets leaving the network that are 
destined for unreachable addresses to a honeynet. These 
outgoing monitors provide unique visibility into local in- 
fections and misconfigurations. 
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To demonstrate our approach, we construct the Dark 
Oracle, a system designed to discover unused and un- 
reachable addresses within a network. The system in- 
tegrates external routing data like BGP, internal routing 
data like OSPF, and host configuration data like DHCP 
server logs to construct a locally accurate map of dark 
addresses. The Dark Oracle automates address discov- 
ery, significantly simplifying the process of finding dark 
addresses. It also provides unique local visibility into 
internal threats and targeted attacks. 

We experimentally evaluate our approach using data 
from a large enterprise network, and a regional ISP, and 
from deployment of the Dark Oracle on a large academic 
network with more than 10,000 hosts. We show how 
the external, internal, and host configuration address al- 
location data sources are stable over time, and that the 
system is scalable. Even when each data source is sam- 
pled just once a day, the error in address classification 
is well under 1%. We deploy a pervasive honeynet de- 
tector that uses the addresses from the Dark Oracle and 
show how unused addresses from a DHCP server re- 
veal almost 80,000 unique source addresses compared to 
4,000 found by a traditional /24 monitor. Because we are 
also able to monitor outgoing addresses, we discover al- 
most 2,000 locally infected or misconfigured hosts in an 
academic network. These experiments demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the Dark Oracle in discovering highly 
distributed local and global dark addresses, thereby en- 
abling quick detection of targeted and internal attacks. 


2 Background and Related Work 


As Internet-based attacks have become increasingly 
commonplace and complex, it has become impractical 
for experts to manually analyze each attack and the hun- 
dreds of subsequent variants [9]. This rapid growth in 
malicious Internet activity has driven the need for more 
automated data collection and analysis systems. 

Approaches to the detection and characterization 
of network-based threats fall into two general cate- 
gories: monitoring production systems such as live net- 
works or host-based firewalls [33], and monitoring non- 
productive honeypot resources. This paper focuses on 
honeypots which provide a unique pre-filtered source of 
intelligence on the activity of attackers and other anoma- 
lous processes [6, 30]. 

Host-based honeypot systems have traditionally been 
allocated a single IP address which limits visibility into 
processes such as random scanning threats [30]. This 
limitation of monitoring only a single address helped 
to motivate the development of wide-address moni- 
tors called network telescopes [21], sinks [37], black- 
holes [29], and darknets [11]. These efforts have pro- 
duced a new understanding of denial of service [22], 
worms [2,4, 20,28], and malicious behavior [24]. 
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Monitoring large numbers of unused addresses si- 
multaneously has been shown to provide quicker and 
more complete information on threats [8, 16, 17, 21]. 
Cooke et al. demonstrated that distinct honeynets ob- 
served orders-of-magnitude different amounts of traf- 
fic and different numbers of unique source IPs [8, 10]. 
These differences persisted even when accounting for 
local preference and specific propagation algorithms. 
Pang et al. also demonstrated that data collected at hon- 
eynets at three locations belonging to three distinct net- 
works differed significantly [24]. Kumar et al. recently 
demonstrated how the Witty worm’s random number 
generator produces non-uniform scanning [17]. How- 
ever, gathering the same detailed forensic information 
produced by a real honeypot is a scalability challenge. 
One approach is to trade fidelity for scalability by emu- 
lating operating systems and services rather than running 
real operating system or application instances [26, 37]. 

Another approach is to place each honeypot instance 
within a virtual machine [15,32]. This enables the exe- 
cution of multiple operating systems on a single physi- 
cal machine. Unmodified virtual machines are not suffi- 
ciently scalable because a large monitor can receive hun- 
dreds or thousands of connections per second. One way 
of reducing this load is to filter the incoming connections 
before they reach a honeypot [3]. Another technique 
is to make the process of storing and spawning virtual 
machines more efficient. The Potemkin Virtual Honey- 
farm [35] uses copy-on-write virtual machine images to 
quickly restore and execute operating system images as 
packets enter the honeyfarm. 

In summary, techniques that monitor unused ad- 
dresses provide important intelligence on new Internet 
threats and are becoming more operationally important 
as Internet-based attacks have become both increasingly 
commonplace and complex. Recent honeynet scalability 
advances have provided the framework for monitoring 
larger and more diverse address ranges and in this paper 
we attempt to address this need by developing a system 
designed to pervasively discover these addresses. 


3 Redefining Dark Space 


When most researchers refer to honeypots, honeynets, 
darknets, network telescopes, and blackholes there is 
an implicit assumption that the monitored addresses are 
globally advertised and globally reachable. That is, a 
path that exists from most points on the global Internet 
to the monitored addresses. 

This view deserves closer scrutiny. We propose that 
the number of possible dark addresses would greatly in- 
crease if the definition is expanded to include unreach- 
able addresses. By adopting the perspective of a particu- 
lar network, it is possible to discover addresses that may 
or may not be reachable in other parts of the Internet. A 
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ipscan r.r.r.r dcom2 -s 
adv.start lsass 198 5 0 -b 
ipscan 24.s.s.s dcom 

advscan dcass 300 5 0 140.x.x.x 
ipscan 207.s.s.s dcom2 -s 
ipscan 84.9.s.s dcom2 -s 

ipscan s.s.s mssql2000 -s 














ipscan i.i.i.i dcom2 -s 
ipscan s.s.s.s dcom2 -s 
advscan dcass 300 5 0 141.x.x.x 
advscan dcass 300 5 0 140.142.x.x 
ipscan s.s mssql2000 -s 

ipscan s.s webdav3 -s 

ipscan 194.s.s.8 dcom2 -s 


advscan wkssvcENG 100 0 0 
ipscan r.r.r.r dcom2 -s 
advscan lsass 100 5 999 -b 
ipscan 69.27.s.s dcom2 -s 
ipscan s.s.s lsass -s 
ipscan r.r.r.r dcom2 -s 
ipscan 194.116.s.s dcom2 



















advscan lsass_139 50 10 0 128.218.x.x ipscan 192.s.s.s dcom2 -s ipscan 128.s.s.s dcom2 -s 


Table 1: Botnet scan commands captured on a live /15 academic network during May 2005. The table shows that 
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70% of the captured commands were targeted at a specific /8 or /16 network. 
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Figure 1: Unused and unreachable addresses inside a 
network. These addresses can come from a range of 
sources including routing and policy enforcement de- 
vices. 


packet leaving a network that would be dropped by an 
upstream router because the destination address is not 
allocated is an operationally interesting packet and war- 
rants closer inspection. By locating these upstream and 
locally unreachable addresses and combining them with 
unused addresses from throughout the network [13] it is 
possible to significantly increase the number of dark ad- 
dresses available to honeynets. Some examples of dark 
addresses include: 


Unused Addresses: 


e Unused addresses that are globally advertised and 
routable 

e Unused private addresses that are locally routable 

e Unused UDP/TCP ports on an end-system 


Unreachable Addresses: 


Reserved addresses 

Allocated but unadvertised addresses 

Private addresses that are locally unroutable 
Unused addresses that are globally advertised but 
unroutable (e.g., due to policy) 


A pictorial representation of the possible sources of 
dark addresses is illustrated in Figure 1. Devices and 
configuration from the routing infrastructure and from 
policy enforcement mechanisms (e.g., network fire- 
walls) are possible sources of address information. The 
key idea is that by using a perpective-aware address dis- 


covery mechanism, it is possible to find and utilize a far 
greater range of dark addresses. 

This broader view of dark addresses provides three 
fundamental improvements to honeynet systems. First, 
highly distributed dark addresses enable the detection 
of targeted attacks and are more difficult to fingerprint. 
Second, local addresses such as unused private addresses 
provide a unique perspective into internal threats. Fi- 
nally, a large number of addresses provides quick detec- 
tion of randomly propagating threats. 


3.1 Perspective-Aware 


The expanded definition of dark addresses has implica- 
tions on how dark addresses are monitored. It is now 
possible to monitor both incoming and outgoing traffic. 
That is, if an address is not internally or externally reach- 
able, that address can be marked as dark. By tracking 
incoming and outgoing packets, one also gains a unique 
perspective into local behavior. Below is a list of inter- 
esting features one can detect by monitoring incoming 
and outgoing traffic to dark space. 


e Inbound Traffic: Globally-scoped attacks 
(worms), externally-sourced targeted attacks 
(botnet scans), backscatter (DOS attacks), and 
externally-sourced reconnaissance (scans). 

e Outbound Traffic: Locally infected machines 
(worms/botnets), local misconfiguration (miscon- 
figured DNS), and internal reconnaissance (scans). 


To explore the importance of having visibility into 
both incoming and outgoing traffic, we studied the tar- 
geting behavior of bot infected computers. Bots have 
the ability to perform targeted attacks against external 
hosts and local attacks against internal systems [9]. To 
investigate the prevalence of targeted bot behavior, we 
conducted a study of botnet commands. We looked for 
the specific command signatures of Agobot/Phatbot [7], 
rBot/SDBot [19], and Ghost-Bot in the payloads of traf- 
fic captured in a large academic network. Table | shows 
a list of commands from approximately 11 bots detected 
by the system during May 2005. Each command in- 
structs the bot to begin scanning a range of IP addresses. 
We found that 70% of the commands were targeted at 
external /8 or /16 networks or specified a scan of local 
systems (e.g., ipscan s.s webdav3 -s). The implica- 
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Figure 2: Major components of an automated dark ad- 
dress discovery architecture. Multiple sources of allo- 
cation data are used to find unused and unreachable ad- 
dresses. 


tion is that monitoring targeted attacks is becoming more 
important, and that distributed, locally-scoped monitor- 
ing is critical for obtaining a complete picture of targeted 
external attacks and internal threats. 

In summary, a simple way to dramatically expand the 
visibility of honeynet systems is to monitor unreachable 
and unused addresses. We now describe a system de- 
signed to automatically discover these dark addresses in- 
side a network. 


4 Architecture 


In this section we describe an architecture that automates 
the process of discovering dark addresses by partici- 
pating directly with allocation, routing, and policy sys- 
tems. The architecture is composed of two major com- 
ponents. The first component is the address allocation 
data sources. There are three main sources of allocation 
data: external routing data, internal routing data, and 
host configuration data. The second major architectural 
component is the address manager that utilizes the ad- 
dress allocation data to provide a map of dark addresses. 
A high-level diagram that depicts the major components 
of the architecture is illustrated in Figure 2. 

In the next three subsections, we describe possible 
data sources for the address manager and the importance 
of using internal data sources. Using this understanding, 
we develop three classes of allocation data sources that 
are used as input for the address discovery architecture. 
Finally, we describe how to combine data from different 
data sources in a coherent manner. 


4.1 Potential Address Sources 


Discovering dark address space is challenging because 
address allocation information is distributed across 
many devices, applications, and administrative domains. 
This means that there is no single Internet-wide repos- 
itory of fine-grained address allocation data. The situ- 
ation is not much better within organizations as opera- 
tors rarely have accurate per-device address allocation 
records. Thus, the key to obtaining accurate information 
is to integrate data from many sources of address allo- 
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Figure 3: Example of the IPv4/port address allocation 
hierarchy. The allocation number above each step re- 
flects the relative quantity of addresses being managed 
in the allocation process. 


cation information. To understand where to locate this 
information, we first need to understand the address al- 
location process. 

To preserve global uniqueness, IP addresses are dis- 
tributed through a central authority called Internet As- 
signed Numbers Authority (IANA) [14]. IANA allo- 
cates large blocks of address space to regional registries 
such as ARIN (for North America) that handle address 
allocations for specific organizations. Certain organi- 
zations such as governments and large enterprises also 
have direct allocations from IANA. Organizations such 
as ISPs can then turn around and reassign regions of their 
allocated address space to their customers. For exam- 
ple, an ISP might reassign one or more sub-blocks of 
addresses to another smaller ISP or enterprise customer. 

The addresses used within an organization are often 
then subdivided by campus, functional unit, or depart- 
ment. A DHCP server is then often used to dynamically 
allocate addresses to end-hosts. For example, the main 
site of a large enterprise network might be assigned a 
/16 and a specific floor within a department might have a 
DHCP server with the assignment of a/24 address block. 

The port allocation process for end-hosts can also be 
considered part of the address allocation hierarchy. Un- 
like IP addresses, ports only need to be unique at the 
host-level so they can be allocated by a host without con- 
cern for global uniqueness. 

A example of the allocation process is illustrated in 
Figure 3. The figure also shows the approximate number 
of addresses being managed at each step. At each step in 
the allocation process an organization is responsible for 
uniquely assigning addresses to the next step. For exam- 
ple, an ISP has the responsibility not to assign the same 
addresses to different customers. Each organization in 
the process must also only use or advertise addresses as- 
signed to them. The distributed nature of the allocation 
process means enforcement is a challenge and there are 
sometimes violations that impact reachablity [18]. 

Figure 3 also illustrates another important concept. At 
each step in the allocation process there is often a sig- 
nificant number of unused addresses. 
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Figure 4: Usage of private address space at different lev- 
els in the address allocation hierarchy. Although not il- 
lustrated, the private address blocks used at different lev- 
els could be from the same address space. 


4.2 Leveraging Internal Data 


Thus far we have discussed globally unique address al- 
location which is only part of the process. There are also 
two other very important classes of dark addresses: pri- 
vate addresses, and policy violations. These addresses 
provide unique insight into local events. For example, 
an infected laptop configured with a 192.168.0.0/16 ad- 
dress from a home router is plugged into the network 
and immediately starts scanning. By monitoring unused 
portions of private address space, this type of misconfig- 
uration and infection can be quickly identified [10]. 


Many organizations make extensive use of private ad- 
dress space. An example of private address space us- 
age within an ISP and its customer enterprise is shown 
in Figure 4. It is difficult to determine the private ad- 
dresses used within an organization from external data 
alone. Instead, by using internal routing and host config- 
uration data the unused portions of private address space 
can be identified. Only small portions of private address 
space are typically used (10.0.0.0/8 contains 16 million 
addresses) so visibility into private address space can 
provide a large number of monitorable local addresses. 


Another challenge is that both incoming and outgo- 
ing traffic can be blocked by policy applied at different 
levels in the address allocation hierarchy. Organizations 
will often use policy to strictly filter incoming traffic or 
to drop outgoing traffic to certain common ports. For ex- 
ample, an enterprise might block all outgoing TCP port 
135 connections to limit outgoing file sharing. If these 
blocked IP/port pairs can be discovered by communicat- 
ing with policy systems, then packets to those addresses 
can instead classified as dark. 


Both unused private addresses and policy violations 
provide a unique source of addresses that are not typi- 
cally monitored by honeynet systems. The proposed ar- 
chitecture supports the discovery and integration of both 
of these types of addresses. 


4.3 Provisioning the Address Manager 


The next step is to determine what data sources should 
be incorporated into the architecture to provide the 
broadest possible visibility. As we have argued, the key 
to discovering the broadest possible range of dark ad- 
dresses is to take a local perspective. So the question is: 
What are the data sources available to a particular orga- 
nization? We argue that there are three broad classes of 
address allocation data: external routing data, internal 
routing data, and host configuration data (as illustrated 
in Figure 2). 

External routing data provides information on ad- 
dresses that have been allocated and are routable. We 
use routing data rather than data from registries because 
registry data shows allocation which do not necessarily 
reflect what address are actually routable. An example 
source of external routing data is BGP announcements. 

Internal routing data is crucial for distributing 
reachability information inside medium and larger orga- 
nizations and provides fine-grained information on what 
addresses are actually allocated within an organization. 
For example, an ISP may advertise a full /16 through 
BGP but only half of that space is allocated and used 
internally for customers. OSPF, ISIS, and RIP are all 
excellent sources of internal routing data. 

Host configuration data includes information from 
systems that allocate individual addresses to end-hosts. 
This includes information about address usage like un- 
used ports directly from end-hosts, and configuration 
from policy devices like firewalls. Host configuration 
information is available from DHCP and LDAP servers 
which provide details on specific IP address allocations. 


4.4 Synthesizing Allocation Data 


Once the external routing data, internal routing data, and 
host configuration information reaches the address man- 
ager — as illustrated in Figure 2 — it must be synthesized 
into a consistent map of dark addresses. One challenge 
is how to resolve a conflict when two data sources dis- 
agree on the status of an address. For example, external 
routing data might indicate that an address was reach- 
able while internal routing data reveals it was unused. 
The solution is to assign priority to the more specific 
data source. More specific data sources are further down 
in the allocation hierarchy. For example, host configura- 
tion data takes priority over external routing data. 

As allocation data from many sources is brought to- 
gether, it is possible to identify inconsistencies. It is ex- 
pected that an address that was classified as used by a 
data source at the top of hierarchy might then be identi- 
fied as dark by a data source at the bottom. However, if 
the opposite classification occurs, it can indicate a mis- 
configuration. For example, if a DHCP server is allo- 
cated non-private address block that is not advertised 
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through BGP, this can indicate that either the server was 
assigned the wrong addresses or there is a BGP configu- 
ration problem. 


5 Dark Oracle Design/Implementation 


In this section we describe the Dark Oracle, the realiza- 
tion of the dark address discovery architecture. The Dark 
Oracle was implemented in C and Python using a plug- 
in system for different address allocation data sources. 
The system synthesizes a list of unused addresses based 
on the address allocation inputs and passes that list of 
dark addresses to a honeynet. 

In the next three subsections, we describe how we 
constructed the Dark Oracle using BGP external routing 
advertisements, OSPF internal routing advertisements, 
and DHCP host configuration data. We then discuss how 
the addresses from different data sources are combined 
and how we implemented a prototype honeynet using 
a promiscuous mode packet sniffer and a high-volume 
router. Finally, we discuss the issue of misclassified ad- 
dresses. 


5.1 External Routing Data 


The source external routing data is BGP, which is the 
dominant exterior gateway protocol on the Internet to- 
day. The Dark Oracle obtains an up-to-date view of 
global BGP announcements using a feed of data from 
the Route Views project [34]. RouteViews includes BGP 
data observed from many vantage points, so it provides 
a more global view of reachability than a single BGP 
listener in one network. Depending on the organization 
and upstream routing policies, it may be important to 
have more locally-accurate, external reachability infor- 
mation. In this case, it is simple to redirect the BGP 
module in the Dark Oracle to a local BGP feed. 

To determine whether a given IPv4 address is dark, 
we simply check if there is a valid BGP advertisement 
for that address. If not, the address is declared dark. 
Misconfigured BGP advertisements are common across 
the Internet, so we first filter the advertisements using 
the bogon list [12]. 


5.2 Internal Routing Data 


To capture internal routing data, the Dark Oracle uses an 
OSPF listener that participates in the local OSPF back- 
bone and collects update messages [23]. In certain net- 
works, information like router configuration could be 
helpful to discover details such as static routes, multiple 
OSPF instances, multiple areas, or other internal routing 
protocols like RIP. However, this information is not re- 
quired by the Dark Oracle, it simply improves visibility. 

To determine if given address is dark the Dark Oracle 
must assume the specific perspective of a particular or- 
ganization. The appropriate address allocation registry, 


such as ARIN, is checked to decide whether an address 
is within the range managed by the organization and thus 
managed by OSPF. If the address falls within the ad- 
dress blocks assigned to the organization, then the cur- 
rent valid OSPF LSA updates are checked to see if the 
address is advertised. Thus, if an address is allocated to 


.the organization and it is not advertised through OSPF, 


the address is classified as dark. 

There are obvious complications. For example, pri- 
vate address space is potentially valid within an organi- 
zation, so if a private address is not advertised through 
OSPF, it is classified as dark. It is also possible that 
the allocations managed by OSPF are not also assigned 
through the regional registry. In this case, the Dark Or- 
acle has configuration parameters for managed address 
ranges. 


5.3 Host Configuration Data 


The host configuration data source used in the Dark Ora- 
cle uses address allocation records from a DHCP server. 
Rather than modify DHCP server code, the Dark Oracle 
can passively monitor DHCP commands on the network 
or directly monitor DHCP logs. 

To decide whether a given address is dark, we first 
need to know if the address falls within the range man- 
aged by the DHCP server. To make this decision the 
DHCP module in the Dark Oracle requires the config- 
ured lease time and the pool of addresses from which 
the DHCP server allocates leases. These parameters are 
easily extracted from the configuration file or database 
and can be kept up-to-date with periodic updates. If the 
address is found to be managed by the DHCP server, we 
test to see if the address has been allocated by tracking 
the DHCP discover, lease, and renew messages. If the 
address has not been allocated, it is declared dark. 


5.4 Prioritizing Data Sources 


As we outlined in the previous section, the key to com- 
bining address allocation data from different sources is 
to assign priorities. DHCP data has the highest prior- 
ity, followed by OSPF data and then BGP data. Thus, 
if DHCP declares an address dark, that assignment takes 
priority over OSPF or BGP announcements. This pro- 
cess is simple and easily handles additional data sources 
with different priority levels. 


5.5 Prototype Honeynet 


Once an address has been classified as dark by the Dark 
Oracle, that address can then be used for a range of dif- 
ferent honeypot applications. One could use a SYN- 
ACK responder to elicit TCP payloads [2], asystem such 
as honeyd to emulate end-host behavior [26], or even for- 
ward packets back to a honeyfarm to be executed on real 
end-hosts [35]. 
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To validate the Dark Oracle we passively captured 
traffic to the addresses classified as dark. Passive capture 
is simple, scalable, and provides a large amount of infor- 
mation on malicious activity and misconfiguration [24]. 
One key piece of information provided by passively cap- 
tured darknet traffic is the source IP address. The source 
IP address provides a good estimation of who is mali- 
cious and misconfigured and doesn’t require any honey- 
pot response. 

We used two methods for passively capturing traffic: 
a program called darktrap, and a blackhole route. 


5.5.1 Darktrap 


The goal of darktrap is to process data from a promiscu- 
ous mode interface connected to a span port on a router. 
A span port mirrors traffic on some or all interfaces of a 
router to another port. Because this includes live produc- 
tion traffic we also constructed a mechanism to isolate 
packets to dark addresses. 

To deal with large traffic loads (100 to 600 Mb/s), 
darktrap requires a high-speed evaluation mechanism to 
indicate whether a given input address is a member of a 
set of dark addresses. The number of addresses in the 
dark address pool can also be very large. For example, 
the BGP table can include almost 200,000 entries. 

To obtain the necessary scalability we implemented a 
hybrid suffix-Patricia tree. Unlike a router which must 
find a longest-prefix match, darktrap requires a simpler 
yes/no answer if a prefix exists that covers a given ad- 
dress. The program uses uses a 4-level deep tree for 
storage in which each tree node is a 256 element-wide 
array. The tree is populated with the dark prefixes such 
that each array element in a node is set to either NULL 
(meaning no match), -/ (meaning a /32 match), or a 
pointer (meaning a pointer to next level of the tree). 
darktrap was designed to be integrated into the FreeBSD 
kernel, but the performance was acceptable in userland. 
It incurred a few percent CPU overhead on a 3GHz test 
system, with over 600Mb/s of input traffic using the full 
set of prefixes from a BGP table dump on September 20, 
2005. 


5.5.2 Blackhole Routing 


The second method we use to capture traffic to dark ad- 
dresses is a blackhole or fall-through route. The idea 
is illustrated in Figure 5. In the example, a network 
is allocated 1.2.0.0/16 by the RIR, but only advertises 
1.2.3.0/24 and 1.2.67.0/24 internally. Thus, the installed 
blackhole route, 1.2.0.0/16, captures all traffic destined 
for the network’s allocated-but-unrouteable addresses. 
The idea is similar to adding a route to prevent flood- 
ing attacks against persistent loops [36]. The static route 
identifies all traffic to unused addresses as packets to 
those addresses fall-through the more specific prefixes 


Routing Table 


1.2.3.0/24 
1.2.67.0/24 







Blackhole Route 


Figure 5: A blackhole route is used to capture traffic that 
is destined for addresses in the local network that are not 
advertised by any more specific prefix. Traffic destined 
for external addresses can still be successfully routed by 
the default route as before. 


allocated to live subnets. To collect the traffic, we just 
placed a monitoring system next to the upstream router 
and configured the static route to point at the monitoring 
system. 


5.6 Misclassified Addresses 


One important problem is misclassified addresses. That 
is, what if the Dark Oracle misclassifies an address as 
dark that should be active. There are two main reasons 
why an address might be misclassified: (1) the state be- 
tween the Dark Oracle and a data source becomes incon- 
sistent or, (2) there is an inaccuracy in the data source. 
For example, instability in routing combined with a de- 
lay in obtaining routing data could cause inconsistency. 
The impact of an address misclassification depends 
on the monitoring infrastructure and if the honeynets ac- 
tively respond to incoming packets. For example, mis- 
classifications that occur when using a blackhole route 
are likely due to operator error and would have happened 
regardless of a Dark Oracle deployment. However, if a 
system like darktrap is being used, a contention between 
live systems and honeypot systems can arise. If the ad- 
dress of a server is misclassified, then it is possible that 
a valid client could interact with a honeypot instead. 
The simplest way to avoid misclassification is to min- 
imize inconsistent state and inaccurate data sources. For 
example, by peering directly with border routers it is 
possible to minimize inconsistent state between the Dark 
Oracle and BGP data sources. Inaccurate data sources 
are often a result of misinformation so education and en- 
forcing strict network policy can minimize inaccuracy. 
Despite the best prevention efforts it is still possible to 
get misclassification. Two steps to reduce the impact are 
whitelists and less aggressive monitoring. It is possible 
avoid interactions between legitimate clients and honey- 
pots by whitelisting critical servers. Another technique 
is to use less aggressive honeynets. For example, a pas- 
sive capture system that is not inline with the network 
can be used instead of interactive honeypots for impor- 
tant subnets. Such a system prevents disruption to con- 
nectivity but still allows the collection of detailed data. 
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(a) 





Figure 6: 2D visualization of IP address blocks in the (a) bogon list, (b) allocated by RIPE and ARIN, and (c) 
advertised via BGP as observed by all RouteViews peers on September 20, 2005. White space represents valid 
addresses and black space dark addresses and area is proportional to the amount of address space. 


6 Dark Oracle Evaluation 


In this section we evaluate the proposed architecture and 
the Dark Oracle prototype. The evaluation is divided 
into the three parts. In the first part, we use data from 
a regional ISP, a large enterprise, and an academic net- 
work to analyze the quantity, density, and stability of ad- 
dresses produced by the external routing, internal rout- 
ing, and host configuration data sources. In the second 
part, we deploy the darktrap and a blackhole route on a 
live network and evaluate the visibility provided by the 
Dark Oracle by comparing it with existing darknets. Fi- 
nally, we analyze the effectiveness of using the addresses 
discovered by the Dark Oracle for detecting targeted and 
internal attacks. 


6.1 Data Source Evaluation 


In this subsection we analyze the addresses provided by 
the different data sources used in the Dark Oracle. 


6.1.1 External Routing: BGP 


We begin by comparing the BGP data source to similar 
sources of global Internet reachability information and 
investigate the stability of the addresses discovered over 
time. We use address allocations from the major regional 
registries and non-routable addresses from the bogon 
list [12] as two other major sources of Internet reach- 
ability data. To compare data sources we plotted a snap- 
shot of the prefixes from each data set from September 
20, 2005 using a 2D quadrant-based visualization tech- 
nique that maps all IPv4 space onto a two-dimensional 
plane [27]. Unused address space is shown in black and 
used address space in white. Area in the plot is directly 
proportional to the amount of address space visualized, 
so a single /8 network takes up 1/256 of the area in each 
plot. A plot of the bogon list is shown in Figure 6(a); 
the allocation databases of the two largest regional reg- 


Stability and Sampling Error for BGP Announcements 
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Figure 7: Change in addresses advertised through BGP 
over time as a percentage of 32-bit (IPv4) space. BGP 
advertisements observed by all RouteViews peers over 
one month ending September 20th, 2005. 


istries, ARIN and RIPE, are shown in Figure 6(b); and 
all announced BGP prefixes from RouteViews [34] in 
Figure 6(c). 

Figure 6 shows how allocation information becomes 
successively more fine-grained as one moves down the 
allocation hierarchy. The figure also shows qualitatively 
how the more detailed information provided by the reg- 
istries and then BGP reveal highly distributed dark ad- 
dresses. Quantitatively, BGP also reveals the most dark 
addresses. The bogon list indicates 1,898,557,675 dark 
addresses, the combined regional registry data reveals 
2,396,409,621 dark addresses, and the BGP data reveals 
2,872,949,395 dark addresses. 


Another question is the stability of the BGP data. That 
is, how often are addresses added or removed. Churn in 
BGP announcements is well-documented and although 
there are often a large number of update messages, we 
found that the relative amount of addresses that change 
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Figure 8: Absolute change in number of addresses ad- 
vertised through OSPF over 3 months in late 2004 as 
a percentage of 32-bit (IPv4) space. Observed on the 


OSPF backbone of a regional ISP. 


is quite small. Figure 7 plots the absolute number of ad- 
dresses that change as a percentage of all possible IPv4 
space. We found address churn for BGP is typically be- 
tween 0.01 and 0.001 percent of all IPv4 space (that’s 
approximately a/16 in size) per 4-hour period. 

We also evaluated the error incurred when sampling 
the BGP data sources. The sampling error is shown in 
Figure 7. Because the data from RouteViews is updated 
on a 4-hour basis, the error is zero up to 4 hours. The 
error with an 8 hour sampling period is 0.04%, which 
suggests the BGP data source should be updated more 
frequently. For example, having the BGP module in the 
Dark Oracle peer directly with the border routers would 
provide more accurate external reachability information. 


6.1.2 Internal Routing: OSPF 


To evaluate the use of IGP data for the Dark Oracle, 
we analyzed OSPF data captured at a large enterprise 
and a regional service provider. The large enterprise 
was allocated approximately 900,000 addresses by a re- 
gional registry, accounting for 0.02% of all IPv4 space. 
By analyzing the link state advertisements, we were 
able discover the number of addresses that were inter- 
nally routable in a certain part of the network. Over 
a three-week observation period we discovered 112,423 
addresses advertised through OSPF. Of these, 56,139 ad- 
dresses were from private address space and 56,284 ad- 
dresses were allocated by a regional registry. 

The use of private address space in the enterprise 
is also very interesting. The 56,139 private addresses 
were from all three private prefixes (i.e., 10.0.0.0/8, 
192.168.0.0/16, 172.16.0.0/12) but only covered 0.3% of 
the total possible private addresses. This means a huge 
number of unused private addresses were available. 

The mix of addresses observed through OSPF in the 
regional service provider was somewhat different from 
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Figure 9: Absolute change in number of addresses ad- 
vertised through OSPF over | month in September 2005 
as a percentage of 32-bit (IPv4) space. Observed on the 
OSPF backbone of a large enterprise network. 


the enterprise. We observed 20,055,568 allocated and 
globally routable addresses, which is 0.47% of IPv4 
space. Although this is much larger than the enterprise, 
only 512 addresses from private address space were ad- 
vertised. This difference may stem from the operational 
goals of a provider and an enterprise. An enterprise pri- 
marily needs IP addresses for local reachability, espe- 
cially when you consider the widespread use of prox- 
ies. On the other hand, a service provider, like the one 
we profiled, provides global Internet connectivity and 
thus globally reachable addresses are most important. 
These differences suggest that a service provider should 
consider constructing honeynets primarily from globally 
reachable addresses and an enterprise from large num- 
bers of private addresses. 

The addresses advertised through OSPF at the large 
enterprise and the service provider also showed good 
stability. Figure 8 shows the address churn at the re- 
gional service provider and Figure 9 shows the churn at 
the large enterprise. The average churn is approximately 
0.00001% of IPv4 space per 8 hours. We also measured 
the error incurred by sampling the data source at differ- 
ent intervals. It turned out much of of the churn was 
due to the advertisement and withdrawal of a single /32 
prefix so the sampling error remained small. Sampling 
at one-hour intervals produced very little error, so if the 
Dark Oracle was using OSPF data to interpret the pas- 
sive output of a blackhole route it could poll the routers 
instead of participating in OSPF. 


6.1.3 Host Configuration: DHCP 


To evaluate the utility of the host configuration data 
source in the Dark Oracle we analyzed the number and 
stability of dark addresses provided by a DHCP server. 
We used data from a DHCP server deployed in a depart- 
ment in a large academic network. The DHCP server 
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Fraction of IPs allocated to a DHCP server never assigned to a host 
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Figure 10: Amount of address space allocated to a 
DHCP server by /24 subnet in a department of a large 
academic organization that was never assigned to a host 
during September, 2005. In total, 70% of the addresses 
allocated to the DHCP server were never used. 


configuration file included 1,802 static entries to allocate 
addresses based on MAC address. 

The DHCP server was assigned a total of 22 /24 sub- 
nets from which the 1802 hosts were allocated an IP ad- 
dress. This means that 3319 addresses were never used. 
The distribution of these unused addresses by subnet is 
shown in Figure 10. 16 of the 22 subnets were more than 
50% unused leaving a large number of dark addresses. 
Equally interesting, the subnet with the most hosts was 
still left with 15% of the space unallocated. 

We also tracked the amount of time each host was 
active by monitoring when hosts were assigned or re- 
newed a DHCP leases from the server. Figure 11 shows 
the number of addresses used over two months. Sur- 
prisingly, only about 35% of the 1,802 addresses were 
in use at any time and the usage was very stable (the 
DHCP server was configured with a 1-week lease time 
which likely improved stability). To put this in context, 
if we were to just use OSPF data, we would observe the 
22 subnets allocated to DHCP and assume all 22 were 
used. But, by using host configuration data we were able 
to discover that only about 631 addresses out of the pos- 
sible 5,566 usable addresses were in use. 

We also looked at the sampling error incurred by up- 
dating the DHCP data source less frequently. As shown 
in Figure 11, the mean sampling error remains well un- 
der 1% for almost 3 days. This is partially related to the 
long lease time (one week), but also indicates the Dark 
Oracle could sample much less frequently and maintain 
almost perfectly in-sync. 

Finally, one might expect some hosts connecting 
through DHCP to come and go with high frequency. We 
also analyzed how long an address that was newly clas- 
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Figure 11: Fraction of unique hosts in the DHCP server 
configuration file that obtained or renewed an address 
over time. The average number of hosts active at any 
one time is approximately 35%. Data over two months 
in a department at a large academic organization dur- 
ing September, 2005. The DHCP server was configured 
with 1 week lease times. 


sified as dark stayed dark. Over the entire evaluation pe- 
riod we found the mean time an address was classified 
as dark was 8.85 days and the median was 18.02 days. 
Thus, a newly dark address will typically stay dark for 
at least two weeks, although certain addresses fluctuate 
more rapidly (perhaps due to mobile users). 


6.2 Live Deployment Results 


In this subsection we evaluate a live deployment of the 
Dark Oracle on a real network in a large academic in- 
stitution. The system was deployed at a central campus 
router serving approximately 10,000 unique hosts in two 
/16 networks. 

To redirect traffic to our honeynet, we used the dark- 
trap program and routing blackhole described earlier. 
darktrap was used to capture traffic to dark addresses 
discovered by the BGP and host configuration modules, 
and a routing blackhole was used to capture dark ad- 
dresses in OSPF. darktrap was executed on a 3Ghz sys- 
tem and input traffic was from an optical tap from a span 
port off a Cisco Catalyst 6500. Traffic destined to the 
routing blackhole was forwarded to an interface on the 
same box and integrated with the dark traffic. 


6.2.1 Addresses Discovered 


Before looking at what was detected, we review the 
number of dark addresses discovered by the Dark Ora- 
cle deployment. The number of prefixes, dark addresses, 
and total fraction of IP space that was dark for each data 
source is shown in Figure 12. The fraction of address 
space that was dark for each data source was computed 
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Figure 13: Results from a one week deployment of the Dark Oracle on a large academic network serving approxi- 
mately 10,000 hosts. Each graph shows the result from the BGP, IGP, host configuration Dark Oracle components. A 
single /24 darknet is provided for comparison with traditional honeynet monitoring approaches. (a) shows the number 
of unique source IPs detected, (b) shows the number of unique IPs from within the academic institution address space 
detected, and (c) shows the number packets per unique source IP. 
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Figure 12: The number of prefixes, dark addresses, and 
total fraction of IP space dark captured with a snapshot 
of each Dark Oracle data source on a day in September 
2005 in a large academic network. 


by taking the number of unused addresses over the total 
number of addresses managed by the data source. For 
example, there were 5,120 total addresses allocated to 
the DHCP server and out of those, 1,801 addresses were 
configured to be used by the server. An interesting re- 
sult shown in Figure 12 is that more than 50% of the 
addresses in the external and internal routing and host 
configuration sources were dark. 


6.2.2 Honeynet Detection Results 


To evaluate the utility of the addresses discovered by 
the Dark Oracle we now characterize the traffic cap- 
tured by darktrap and the blackhole route. The metric 
we use is the number of unique source addresses ob- 
served. The number of unique source IPs provides a 
first-order approximation of the number of unique in- 
fected/misconfigured hosts. We make no attempt to sep- 
arate misconfigured hosts from infected hosts as both 
provide important information from the perspective of 


network operators. Furthermore, existing signature- 
based and prevalence-based detection systems can be 
used to help identify malicious traffic [25]. 

We now present results from a one week deployment 
of the Dark Oracle on a large academic network. The 
results are shown in Figure 13. For comparison, we 
also include results from a single statically allocated 
/24 darknet and a darknet composed of only bogon ad- 
dresses operating during the same time period within the 
same academic network. 

Source IPs: Figure 13(a) shows the number of unique 
source IPs detected at the dark addresses discovered us- 
ing different Dark Oracle data sources. The data is sep- 
arated by IP protocol. UDP source addresses are some- 
times spoofed but the source address on TCP packets are 
most often valid in order complete the handshake. 

The huge number of IPs detected by the IGP and host 
configuration data sources indicates the importance of 
having both breadth and good placement. The DHCP 
data source observed almost 13 times more addresses 
than the single /24 darknets. Recall that the IGP and 
host configuration data sources can capture attacks com- 
ing into the network. Thus, the almost 80,000 source 
IPs detected are likely externally-sourced attacks com- 
ing into the network. In contrast, the few thousand IPs 
detected by the bogon and BGP data sources are likely 
hosts on the same network. 

Local Source IPs: To evaluate the locality of the de- 
tection results we plotted only those source IPs that were 
within the address space of the academic network. The 
results shown in Figure 13(b) indicate that the addresses 
from the bogon and BGP data sources detected locally 
infected/misconfigured hosts while the IGP and DHCP 
data sources revealed external hosts. 

Destinations Per Source IP: The bogon and BGP 
data sources provide addresses for outgoing honeynets 
and thus information on infected/misconfigured hosts 
from inside the network. However, the bogon and BGP 
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data sources also reveal many more addresses than the 
other data sources so we would expect those addresses 
to capture a higher percentage of the packets from each 
infected/misconfigured host. Figure 13(c) plots the av- 
erage number of packets sent by hosts detected with ad- 
dresses from each data source. As expected, the bogon 
and BGP data sources provided addresses that have a 
higher probability of detecting a local host and thus are 
well-suited for local detection. 


6.2.3. Classification Error 


To track the number of misclassifications made by the 
Dark Oracle we wrote a program called addrmon that 
monitored the same router span port as darktrap and 
flagged an IP address as active if it observed that address 
sending an IP packet. Throughout the entire week-long 
period we observed 11,118 active IPs on the network. 45 
of those IPs were classified as dark by the Dark Oracle 
(we removed those addresses from our analysis). It is 
also important to note that we just looked for a single 
packet so some of those 45 addresses could have been 
spoofed, and thus were actually dark. Further investiga- 
tion of those addresses revealed that they were nearly all 
statically configured hosts. 


6.3 Detecting Targeted Attacks 


We have shown how the Dark Oracle provides many 
dark addresses but equally or more important, those ad- 
dresses are highly distributed throughout the network. 
We now evaluate how the distributed property of these 
addresses provides visibility into targeted attacks that 
would be missed by existing contiguously allocated hon- 
eynet systems. Because the addresses are located in 
many different subnets, honeynet sensors can be per- 
vasively deployed in hundreds or thousands of different 
parts of the network near to production systems and crit- 
ical network assets. 

To evaluate the importance of having distributed dark 
addresses we now analyze the time small but well- 
placed sensors take to detect different targeted attacks. 
We model an intelligent attacker that has knowledge of 
which subnets contain vulnerable hosts. Our model is 
based on botnet scanning behavior which we empirically 
demonstrated in Section 3. Thus, rather than scanning 
the entire IPv4 address space the attacker will chose a 
specific subset like a /24 or /16 to scan. 

A random scan of IP space is a straightforward pro- 
cess to model. Previous work has looked at the question 
of how big a darknet needs to be to detect a random scan- 
ning worm with a certain confidence [21]. We can take 
that understanding and extend it to understand targeted 
scan detection. Moore et al. [21] found that the proba- 
bility of observing one or more packets from a host with 
a random scan rate r using a detector with coverage p 
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Figure 14: Time required to observe with 95% confi- 
dence a packet from a host randomly scanning different 
ranges of addresses with 4 different sized darknets. 


after time T is given by P(t < T) =1—(1—p)’?. They 

also found that the amount of time 7 needed to assure 

a certain probability Z of detecting at least one packet 
. . . _ —] 

from a scanning host is given by T = Foe =P)" 


In Figure 14, we plot the detection rate with darknets 
of different sizes as a function of the width of a targeted 
scan using the above equation. This model the time 
needed to assure a 95% confidence of detecting a packet 
from a scan of a certain number of addresses using a 
darknet having a certain number of addresses. For ex- 
ample, it takes about one minute to detect a packet from 
a/16 (65,536 addresses) scan with 95% confidence using 
a /24 (256 addresses) darknet sensor located within the 
scan range. Detecting a packet from the same scan with 
the same confidence using a /32 (a single host) would 
take 5.5 hours. Also, the same local /16 scan could not 
be detected by a/16 or /8 sensor, which are too large so 
they are simply not applicable. 

The surprising result of this analysis is that even a 
darknet covering a single address in the right place is 
an effective tool at detecting targeted scanning behavior. 
Highly-distributed dark addresses from the Dark Oracle 
provided by data sources like DHCP and BGP therefore 
provide the capability to quickly detect targeted incom- 
ing and outgoing scans from botnets and other threats. 


7 Limitations and Future Work 


We wrap up our discussion of the Dark Oracle by dis- 
cussing possible limitations of the system, describing 
other novel data sources that could be used to enhance 
visibility, and detailing how data from different orga- 
nizations could be combined to construct a powerful, 
globally-scoped system. 
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One limitation in deploying a system like the Dark 
Oracle is the need for access to host configuration 
data sources. Real networks are complicated and there 
are often machines that are not in common allocation 
databases. For example, data centers often have systems 
with statically configured addresses and many depart- 
ments manage addresses differently. Informing the Dark 
Oracle about statically configured machines or getting 
access to host configuration information in certain parts 
of the network may not be practical. 

Another limitation is address misclassification due to 
data source instability or inaccuracy. We discussed this 
issue in Section 5.6 and related several preventive mea- 
sures to mitigate risk. 

There is also the possibility that an attacker could fin- 
gerprint the dark addresses and attempt to avoid them. 
Beyond the simple defense of making the honeynets act 
as much like real systems as possible, the huge range 
of dark addresses discovered by the Dark Oracle pro- 
vides strong defense. For example, it is possible to 
respond with honeypots from IPs that randomly rotate 
based on the source IP of the attacker. Such simple 
defenses render algorithms like probe response attacks 
far more difficult to execute [5]. Even with a complete 
map of dark addresses, it is impractical to encode them 
in self-propagating malware like worms due to payload 
size constraints [38]. 

The flexibility that makes the Dark Oracle resistant to 
fingerprinting also makes it very expandable. Because 
the data sources used in the Dark Oracle are indepen- 
dent, it is simple to deploy the Dark Oracle in stages 
and add new data sources as needed. There are many 
data sources that provide allocation data with other in- 
teresting perspectives. For example, dark addresses in 
the address blocks assigned to VPN servers, addresses 
blocked by network-based and host-based firewalls, and 
even ACL violations in routers. 

One promising pool of dark addresses that could be 
used with the Dark Oracle is unused TCP and UDP 
ports. The live computers sitting around a network are 
often idle and have many unused TCP and UDP ports. 
A daemon running on each end host could inform the 
Dark Oracle about these unused ports and packets des- 
tined to these unused ports could instead be forwarded 
to a honeynet. 

As a preliminary investigation of the idea of monitor- 
ing unused ports we measured the mean number of ports 
that were used per 5 minutes per local source IP address 
in the large enterprise and academic network. As Fig- 
ure 15 shows, there are many unused ports that could be 
leveraged. Hosts on the academic network used less then 
1,000 ports on average which is far less then the possible 
65,335 ports. The spikes in the enterprise data are inter- 
esting and are likely correlated with backup activity. 
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Figure 15: Mean number of TCP port unused per unique 
local source IP per 5 minutes on a large enterprise and 
large academic network over a few days. Measurements 
done in June 2004 and October 2005. 


Another interesting research area lies in sharing the 
allocation data between organizations to improve global 
visibility. Previous work has looked at sharing dark ad- 
dresses between an ISP and its customer [16], but it is 
also possible to connect Dark Oracle instances together 
to form a global network of fine-grain dark address in- 
formation services. This would enable organizations to 
construct much more robust outgoing filtering devices. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper has introduced the Dark Oracle, a system 
that automates the process of discovering unused and 
unreachable addresses inside a network. We described 
a general architecture that integrates external routing 
data like BGP, internal routing data like OSPF, and host 
configuration data like DHCP server logs to construct 
a locally-accurate map of dark addresses. We experi- 
mentally evaluated the Dark Oracle using data from a 
large enterprise network, a regional ISP, and deployment 
of the Dark Oracle on a large academic network. We 
showed how the Dark Oracle provided addresses that 
revealed almost 80,000 unique source IPs compared to 
4,000 with a traditional /24 darknet. We also demon- 
strated how the unique perspective of Dark Oracle pro- 
vided visibility into internal threats and targeted attacks. 
Finally, we described future work and extensions to the 
Dark Oracle such as leveraging unused TCP and UDP 
ports on live hosts and combining many Dark Oracles to 
construct a global dark network. 
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Abstract 

Bugs in distributed systems are often hard to find. 
Many bugs reflect discrepancies between a system’s be- 
havior and the programmer’s assumptions about that be- 
havior. We present Pip!, an infrastructure for comparing 
actual behavior and expected behavior to expose struc- 
tural errors and performance problems in distributed sys- 
tems. Pip allows programmers to express, in a declara- 
tive language, expectations about the system’s communi- 
cations structure, timing, and resource consumption. Pip 
includes system instrumentation and annotation tools to 
log actual system behavior, and visualization and query 
tools for exploring expected and unexpected behavior’. 
Pip allows a developer to quickly understand and debug 
both familiar and unfamiliar systems. 

We applied Pip to several applications, including 
FAB, SplitStream, Bullet, and RanSub. We generated 
most of the instrumentation for all four applications au- 
tomatically. We found the needed expectations easy to 
write, starting in each case with automatically generated 
expectations. Pip found unexpected behavior in each ap- 
plication, and helped to isolate the causes of poor perfor- 
mance and incorrect behavior. 


1 Introduction 

Distributed systems exhibit more complex behavior 
than applications running on a single node. For instance, 
a single logical operation may touch dozens of nodes 
and send hundreds of messages. Distributed behavior 
is also more varied, because the placement and order of 
events can differ from one operation to the next. Bugs 
in distributed systems are therefore hard to find, because 
they may affect or depend on many nodes or specific se- 
quences of behavior. 

In this paper, we present Pip, a system for auto- 
matically checking the behavior of a distributed sys- 
tem against a programmer’s expectations about the sys- 
tem. Pip classifies system behaviors as valid or invalid, 
groups behaviors into sets that can be reasoned about, 
and presents overall behavior in several forms suited to 
discovering or verifying the correctness of system behav- 
ior. 
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Bugs in distributed systems can affect structure, per- 
formance, or both. A structural bug results in process- 
ing or communication happening at the wrong place or 
in the wrong order. A performance bug results in pro- 
cessing taking too much or too little of any important 
resource. For example, a request that takes too long may 
indicate a bottleneck, while a request that finishes too 
quickly may indicate truncated processing or some other 
error. Pip supports expressing expectations about both 
structure and performance and so can find a wide variety 
of bugs. 

We wrote Pip for three broad types of users: 


e original developers, verifying or debugging their 


own system; 

e secondary developers, learning about an existing 
system; and 

e system maintainers, monitoring a system for 
changes. 


Our experience shows three major benefits of Pip. 
First, expectations are a simple and flexible way to ex- 
press system behavior. Second, automatically checking 
expectations helps users find bugs that other approaches 
would not find or would not find as easily. Finally, the 
combination of expectations and visualization helps pro- 
grammers explore and learn about unfamiliar systems. 


1.1 Context 

Programmers employ a variety of techniques for de- 
bugging distributed systems. Pip complements existing 
approaches, targeting different types of systems or differ- 
ent types of bugs. Table 1 shows four approaches and the 
types of systems or bugs for which they are most useful. 

Traditional debuggers and profilers like gdb and gprof 
are mature and powerful tools for low-level bugs. How- 
ever, gdb applies to only one node at a time and generally 
requires execution to be paused for examination. Gprof 
produces results that can be aggregated offline but has 
no support for tracing large-scale operations through the 
network. It is more useful for tuning small blocks of code 
than distributed algorithms and their emergent behavior. 

More recent tools such as Project 5 [1], Magpie [2], 
and Pinpoint [5] infer causal paths based on traces of net- 
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Approach Scenario 


gdb and gprof 


black boxes 
model checking 
printf 


low-level bugs well illustrated by a single node; core dumps 

systems with no source-code access, enough self-consistency for statistical inference 
small systems with difficult-to-reproduce bugs 

bugs detectable with simple, localized log analyses 





Table 1: Other techniques for debugging distributed systems. 


work, application, or OS events. Project 5 merely re- 
ports inferred behavior, while Magpie and Pinpoint clus- 
ter similar behavior and suggest outliers as possible in- 
dicators of bugs. Pip also uses causal paths, but instead 
of relying on statistics and inference, Pip uses explicit 
path identifiers and programmer-written expectations to 
gather and check program behavior. We discuss the re- 
lationship between Pip and other causal path debugging 
systems further in Section 6. 

Programmers may find some bugs using model check- 
ing [10, 16]. Model checking is exhaustive, covering all 
possible behaviors, while Pip and all the other techniques 
mentioned above check only the behaviors exhibited in 
actual runs of the system. However, model checking is 
expensive and is practically limited to small systems and 
short runs—often just tens of events. Model checking is 
often applied to specifications, leaving a system like Pip 
to check the correctness of the implementation. Finally, 
unlike model checking, Pip can check performance char- 
acteristics. 

In practice, the dominant tool for debugging dis- 
tributed systems has remained unchanged for over 
twenty years: printf to log files. The programmer ana- 
lyzes the resulting log files manually or with application- 
specific validators written in a scripting or string- 
processing language. In our experience, incautious ad- 
dition of logging statements generates too many events, 
effectively burying the few events that indicate or explain 
actual bugs. 

Debugging with log files is feasible when bugs are ap- 
parent from a small number of nearby events. If a single 
invariant is violated, a log file may reveal the violation 
and a few events that preceded it. However, finding cor- 
rectness or performance problems in a distributed system 
of any scale is incredibly labor intensive. In our own ex- 
perience, it can take days to track down seemingly sim- 
ple errors. Further, scripts to check log files are brittle 
because they do not separate the programmer’s expecta- 
tions from the code that checks them, and they must be 
written anew for each system and for each property being 
checked. 


1.2 Contributions and results 
Pip makes the following contributions: 
e An expectations language for writing concise, 
declarative descriptions of the expected behavior 
of large distributed systems. We present our lan- 


guage design, along with design principles for han- 

dling parallelism and for balancing over- and under- 

constraint of system behavior. 

A set of tools for gathering events, checking behav- 

ior, and visualizing valid and invalid behaviors. 

e Tools to generate expectations automatically from 
system traces. These expectations are often more 
concise and readable than any other summary of 
system behavior, and bugs can be obvious just from 
reading them. 


We applied Pip to several distributed systems, includ- 
ing FAB [25], SplitStream [4], Bullet [13, 15], and Ran- 
Sub [14]. Pip automatically generated most of the in- 
strumentation for all four applications. We wrote ex- 
pectations to uncover unexpected behavior, starting in 
each case from automatically generated expectations. 
Pip found unexpected behavior in each application and 
helped to isolate the causes of poor performance and in- 
correct behavior. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 contains an overview of the Pip architecture and 
tool chain. Sections 3 and 4 describe in detail the design 
and implementation of our expectation language and an- 
notation system, respectively. Section 5 describes our 
results. 


2 Architecture 

Pip traces the behavior of a running application, 
checks that behavior against programmer expectations, 
and displays the resulting valid and invalid behavior in a 
GUI using several different visualizations. 


2.1 Behavior model 

We define a model of application behavior for use 
with Pip. This model does not cover every possible ap- 
plication, but we found it natural for the systems we an- 
alyzed. 

The basic unit of application behavior in Pip is a path 
instance. Path instances are often causal and are often in 
response to an outside input such as a user request. A 
path instance includes events on one or more hosts and 
can include events that occur in parallel. In a distributed 
file system, a path instance might be a block read, a write, 
or a data migration. In a three-tier web service, path in- 
stances might occur in response to user requests. Pip 
allows the programmer to define paths in whatever way 
is appropriate for the system being debugged. 
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Figure 1: A sample causal path from a three-tier system. 


Each path instance is an ordered series of times- 
tamped events. The Pip model defines three types of 
events: tasks, messages, and notices. A task is like a 
profiled procedure call: an interval of processing with 
a beginning and an end, and measurements of resources 
consumed. Tasks may nest inside other tasks but oth- 
erwise may not overlap other tasks on the same thread. 
Tasks may include asynchronous events like timer call- 
backs, which Pip normally associates with the path in- 
stances that scheduled them. A message is any commu- 
nication event between hosts or threads, whether a net- 
work message, a lock, or a timer. Pip records messages 
when they are sent and again when they are received. Fi- 
nally, a notice is an opaque string—like a log message, 
with a timestamp and a path identifier for context. 

Figure 1 shows a sample path instance. Each dashed 
horizontal line indicates one host, with time proceeding 
to the right. The boxes are tasks, which run on a single 
host from a start time to an end time. The diagonal ar- 
rows are messages sent from one host to another. The 
labels in quotation marks are notices, which occur at one 
instant on a host. 

Pip associates each recorded event with a thread. An 
event-handling system that dispatches related events to 
several different threads will be treated as having one 
logical thread. Thus, two path instances that differ only 
on which threads they are dispatched will appear to have 
identical behavior. 

Our choice of tasks, messages, and notices is well 
suited to a wide range of distributed applications. Tasks 
correspond to subroutines that do significant process- 
ing. In an event-based system, tasks can correspond to 
event-handling routines. Messages correspond to net- 
work communication, locks, and timers. Notices capture 
many other types of decisions or events an application 
might wish to record. 


2.2 Tool chain 

Pip is a suite of programs that work together to gather, 
check, and display the behavior of distributed systems. 
Figure 2 shows the workflow for a programmer using 
Pip. Each step is described in more detail below. 


Annotated applications: Programs linked against 
Pip’s annotation library generate events and resource 





















Application 


Reconciliation 


Paths Database 


Checker+Explorer 


Unexpected behavior 


Figure 2: Pip workflow. Shaded ovals represent input that 
must be at least partially written by the programmer. 


measurements as they run. Pip logs these events into 
trace files, one per kernel-level thread on each host. We 
optimized the annotation library for efficiency and low 
memory overhead; it performs no analysis while the ap- 
plication is running. 

We found that the required annotations are easiest to 
add when communication, event handling, and logging 
are handled by specialized components or by a supported 
middleware library. Such concentration is common in 
large-scale distributed systems. For applications linked 
against a supported middleware library, a modified ver- 
sion of the library can generate automatic annotations 
for every network message, remote procedure call, and 
network-event handler. Programmers can add more an- 
notations to anything not annotated automatically. 

A separate program gathers traces from each host and 
reconciles them. Reconciliation includes pairing mes- 
sage send and receive events, pairing task start and end 
events, and performing a few sanity checks. Reconcili- 
ation writes events to a database as a series of path in- 
stances. Normally, reconciliation is run offline, parsing 
log files from a short test run. However, Pip may also 
be run in an online mode, adding paths to the database 
and checking them as soon as they complete. Section 4 
describes annotations and reconciliation in more detail. 


Expectations: Programmers write an external descrip- 
tion of expected program behavior. The expectations 
take two forms: recognizers, which validate or invali- 
date individual path instances, and aggregates, which as- 
sert properties of sets of path instances. Pip can generate 
initial recognizers automatically, based on recorded pro- 
gram behavior. These generated recognizers serve as a 
concise, readable description of actual program behav- 
ior. Section 3 describes expectations in more detail. 
Formally, a set of recognizers in Pip is a grammar, 
defining valid and invalid sequences of events. In its cur- 
rent form, Pip allows users to define non-deterministic 
finite-state machines to check a regular grammar. We 
chose to define a domain-specific language for defining 
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these grammars because our language more closely mir- 
rors how programmers reason about behavior in their ap- 
plications. We believe this choice simplifies writing and 
maintaining expectations. 


Expectation checker: If the programmer provides any 
expectations, Pip checks all traced behavior against 
them. These checks can be done non-interactively, to 
generate a list of violations, or they can be incorpo- 
rated into the behavior explorer (below). Section 3.5 de- 
scribes the implementation and performance of expecta- 
tion checking. 

The expectation violations that Pip uncovers do not 
always indicate bugs in the system being tested. Some- 
times, the errors are in the expectations or in the anno- 
tations. Using Pip entails changing the application, the 
expectations, and the annotations until no further unex- 
pected behavior is found. Unexpected paths due to in- 
correct expectations or annotations can loosely be called 
false positives, though they are not due to any incorrect 
inference by Pip. 


Behavior explorer: Pip provides an interactive GUI 
environment that displays causal structure, communica- 
tion structure, sets of validated and invalidated paths, and 
resource graphs for tasks or paths. Even without writ- 
ing any expectations, programmers can visualize most 
aspects of application behavior. Pip stores all of its paths 
in an SQL database so that users can explore and check 
application behavior in ways that Pip may not support di- 
rectly. Space constraints prevent us from describing the 
GUI or the database schema further here. 


3 Expectations 

Both checking and visualization in Pip start with ex- 
pectations. Using Pip’s declarative expectations lan- 
guage, programmers can describe their intentions about 
a system’s structure, timing, and resource consumption. 


3.1 Design considerations 
Our goal is to provide a declarative, domain-specific 
expectations language that is more expressive than 
general-purpose languages, resulting in expectations that 
are easier to write and maintain. Programmers using Pip 
should be able to find more complex bugs with less ef- 
fort than programmers checking behavior with scripts or 
programs written in general-purpose languages. 
With expressiveness in mind, we present three goals 
for any expectations language: 
1. Expectations written in the language must accept all 
valid paths. One recognizer should be able to accept 
a whole family of paths—e.g., all read operations in 
a distributed file system or all CGI page loads in 
a webserver—even if they vary slightly. In some 
systems, particularly event-driven systems, the or- 


der of events might vary from one path instance to 
the next. 

2. Expectations written in the language must reject 
as many invalid paths as possible. The language 
should allow the programmer to be as specific as 
possible about task placement, event order, and 
communication patterns, so that any deviations can 
be categorized as unexpected behavior. 

3. The language should make simple expectations easy 
to express. 

We designed Pip with several real systems in mind: 
peer-to-peer systems, multicast protocols, distributed file 
systems, and three-tier web servers, among others. Pip 
also draws inspiration from two platforms for building 
distributed systems: Mace? [12] and SEDA [27]. The re- 
sult is that Pip supports thread-oriented systems, event- 
handling systems, and hybrids. We gave special consid- 
eration to event-handling systems that dispatch events to 
multiple threads in a pool, i.e., for multiprocessors or to 
allow blocking code in event handlers. 


3.2 Approaches to parallelism 

The key difficulty in designing an expectations lan- 
guage is expressing parallelism. Parallelism in dis- 
tributed systems originates from three main sources: 
hosts, threads, and event handlers. Processing happens in 
parallel on different hosts or on different threads within 
the same host, either with or without synchronization. 
Event-based systems may exhibit additional parallelism 
if events arrive in an unknown order. 

Pip first reduces the parallelism apparent in an appli- 
cation by dividing behavior into paths. Although a path 
may or may not have internal parallelism, a person writ- 
ing Pip expectations is shielded from the complexity of 
matching complex interleavings of many paths at once. 

Pip organizes the parallelism within a path into 
threads. The threads primitive applies whether two 
threads are on the same host or on different hosts. Pip’s 
expectation language exposes threading by allowing pro- 
grammers to write thread patterns, which recognize the 
behavior of one or more threads in the same path in- 
stance. 

Even within a thread, application behavior can be 
nondeterministic. Applications with multiple sources of 
events (e.g., timers or network sockets) might not always 
process events in the same order. Thus, Pip allows pro- 
grammers to write futures, which are sequences of events 
that happen at any time after their declaration. 

One early design for Pip’s expectation language 
treated all events on all hosts as a single, logical thread. 
There were no thread patterns to match parallel behav- 
ior. This paradigm worked well for distributed hash ta- 
bles (DHTs) and three-tier systems, in which paths are 
largely linear, with processing across threads or hosts se- 
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// Read3Others is a validating recognizer 
validator Read3Others { 
// no voluntary context switches: never block 
limit(VOL-CS, 0); 
// one Client, issues a read request to Coordinator 
thread Client(*, 1) { 
send(Coordinator) limit(SIZE, {=44b}); / exactly 44 bytes 
recv(Coordinator); } 
// one Coordinator, requests blocks from three Peers 
thread Coordinator(*, 1) { 
recv(Client) limit(SIZE, {=44b}); 
task(“fabrpc::Read”) { 
repeat 3 { send(Peer); } 
repeat 2 { 
recv(Peer); 
task(“quorumrpe::ReadReply”); } 
future { // these statements match events now or later 
recv(Peer); 
task(“quorumrpe::ReadReply”); } } 
send(Client); } 
// exactly three Peers, respond to Coordinator 
thread Peer(*, 3) { 
recv(Coordinator); 
task(“quorumrpe::ReadReq”) { send(Coordinator); } } } 
// “assert” indicates an aggregate expectation 
assert(average(REAL-_TIME, Read3Others) < 30ms); 


Figure 3: FAB read protocol, expressed as an expectation. 


rialized. It worked poorly, however, for multicast pro- 
tocols, distributed file systems, and other systems where 
a single path might be active on two hosts or threads at 
the same time. We tried a split keyword to allow be- 
havior to occur in parallel on multiple threads or hosts, 
but it was awkward and could not describe systems with 
varying degrees of parallelism. The current design, using 
thread patterns and futures, can naturally express a wider 
variety of distributed systems. 


3.3 Expectation language description 

Pip defines two types of expectations: recognizers and 
aggregates. A recognizer is a description of structural 
and performance behavior. Each recognizer classifies a 
given path instance as matching, matching with perfor- 
mance violations, or non-matching. Aggregates are as- 
sertions about properties of sets of path instances. For 
example, an aggregate might state that a specific number 
of path instances must match a given recognizer, or that 
the average or 95th percentile CPU time consumed by a 
set of path instances must be below some threshold. 

Figure 3 shows a recognizer and an aggregate expec- 
tation describing common read events in FAB [25], a dis- 
tributed block-storage system. The limit statements 
are optional and are often omitted in real recognizers. 
They are included here for illustration. 

FAB read events have five threads: one client, one 
V/O coordinator, and three peers storing replicas of the 
requested block. Because FAB reads follow a quorum 
protocol, the coordinator sends three read requests but 
only needs two replies before it can return the block to 
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validator fab_109 { 
thread t_7(*, 1) { 
send(t_9); recv(t_9); } 
thread t_9(*, 1) { 
recv(t_7); 
task(“fabrpc::Read”) { 
send(t_1); 
send(t_1); 
send(t_1); 
recv(t_1); 
task(“‘quorumrpce::ReadReply”); 
recv(t_1); 
task(“quorumrpc::ReadReply”); } 
send(t_7); 
recv(t_1); 
task(“quorumrpe::ReadReply”); } 
thread t_1(*, 3) { 
recv(t_9); 
task(“quorumrpc::ReadReq”) { send(t_9); } } } 


Figure 4: Automatically generated expectation for the FAB 
read protocol, from which we derived the expectation in Fig- 
ure 3. 


the client. The final read reply may happen before or 
after the coordinator sends the newly read block to the 
client. Figure 4 shows a recognizer generated automat- 
ically from a trace of FAB, from which we derived the 
recognizer in Figure 3. 

The recognizer in Figure 3 matches only a 2-of-3 quo- 
rum, even though FAB can handle other degrees of repli- 
cation. Recognizers for other quorum sizes differ only by 
constants. Similarly, recognizers for other systems might 
depend on deployment-specific parameters, such as the 
number of hosts, network latencies, or the desired depth 
of a multicast tree. In all cases, recognizers for different 
sizes or speeds vary only by one or a few constants. Pip 
could be extended to allow parameterized recognizers, 
which would simplify the maintenance of expectations 
for systems with multiple, different deployments. 

Pip currently provides no easy way to constrain simi- 
lar behavior. For example, if two loops must execute the 
same number of times or if communication must go to 
and from the same host, Pip provides no means to say so. 
Variables would allow an expectations writer to define 
one section of behavior in terms of a previously observed 
section. Variables are also a natural way to implement 
parameterized recognizers, as described above. 

The following sections describe the syntax of recog- 
nizers and aggregate expectations. 


3.3.1 Recognizers 


Each recognizer can be a validator, an invalidator, or a 
building block for other expectations. A path instance is 
considered valid behavior if it matches at least one val- 
idator and no invalidators. Ideally, the validators in an 
expectations file describe all expected behavior in a sys- 
tem, so any unmatched path instances imply invalid be- 
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havior. Invalidators may be used to indicate exceptions 
to validators, or as a simple way to check for specific 
bugs that the programmer knows about in advance. 

Each recognizer can match either complete path in- 
stances or fragments. A complete recognizer must de- 
scribe all behavior in a path instance, while a fragment 
recognizer can match any contiguous part of a path in- 
stance. Fragment recognizers are often, but not always, 
invalidators, recognizing short sequences of events that 
invalidate an entire path. The validator/invalidator and 
complete/fragment designations are orthogonal. 

A recognizer matches path instances much the same 
way a regular expression matches character strings. A 
complete recognizer is similar to a regular expression 
that is constrained to match entire strings. Pip’s rec- 
ognizers define regular languages, and the expectation 
checker approximates a finite state machine. 

Each recognizer in Pip consists of expectation state- 
ments. Each statement can be a literal, matching exactly 
one event in a path instance; a variant, matching zero or 
more events in a path instance; a future, matching a block 
of events now or later; or a limit, constraining resource 
consumption. What follows is a description of the expec- 
tation statements used in Pip. Most of these statements 
are illustrated in Figure 3. 


Thread patterns: Path instances in Pip consist of one 
or more threads or thread pools, depending on system 
organization. There must be at least one thread per host 
participating in the path. All complete (not fragment) 
recognizers consist of thread patterns, each of which 
matches threads. A whole path instance matches a rec- 
ognizer if each thread matches a thread pattern. Pip’s 
syntax for a thread pattern is: 


thread(where, count) {statements} 


663699 


Where is a hostname, or to match any host. Count is 
the number of threads allowed to match, or an allowable 
range. Statements is a block of expectation statements. 


Literal statements: Literal expectation statements 
correspond exactly to the types of path events described 
in Section 2. The four types of literal expectation state- 
ments are task, notice, send, and recv. 

A task statement matches a single task event and 
any nested events in a path instance. The syntax is: 


task(name) {statements} 


Name is a string or regular expression to match the task 
event’s name. The optional statements block contains 
zero or more statements to match recursively against the 
task event’s subtasks, notices, and messages. 

A notice statement matches a single notice event. 
Notice statements take a string or regular expression 
to match against the text of the notice event. 


Send and recv statements match the endpoints of 
a single message event. Both statements take an iden- 
tifier indicating which thread pattern or which node the 
message is going to or arriving from. 


Variant statements: Variant expectation components 
specify a fragment that can match zero or more actual 
events in a path instance. The five types of variant state- 
ments are repeat, maybe, xor, any, and include. 

A repeat statement indicates that a given block of 
code will be repeated n times, for n in a given range. The 
maybe statement is a shortcut for repeat between 
0 and 1. The syntax of repeat and maybe is: 


repeat between low and high { statements } 
maybe { statements } 


An xor statement indicates that exactly one of the 
stated branches will occur. The syntax of xor is: 


xor { 
branch: statements 
branch: statements 
... (any number of branch statements) 


An any statement matches zero or more path events 
of any type. An any statement is equivalent to “.*” 
in a regular expression, allowing an expectation writer 
to avoid explicitly matching a sequence of uninteresting 
events. 

An include statement includes a fragment expecta- 
tion inline as a macro expansion. The include state- 
ment improves readability and reduces the need to copy 
and paste code. 


Futures: Some systems, particularly event-handling 
systems, can allow the order and number of events to 
vary from one path instance to the next. Pip accommo- 
dates this fact using future statements and optional 
done statements. The syntax for future and done 
statements is: 


future [name] {statements} 
done(name); 


A future statement indicates that the associated 
block of statements will match contiguously and in order 
at or after the current point in the path instance. Loosely, 
a future states that something will happen either now or 
later. Futures may be nested: when one future encloses 
another, it means that the outer one must match before 
the inner one. Futures may also be nested in (or may in- 
clude) variant statements. Futures are useful for impos- 
ing partial ordering of events, including asynchronous 
events. Specifying several futures in a row indicates a 
set of events that may finish in any order. The recognizer 
in Figure 3 uses futures to recognize a 2-of-3 quorum 
in FAB: two peers must respond immediately, while the 
third may reply at any later time. 
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A done statement indicates that events described by 
a given future statement (identified by its name) must 
match prior to the point of the done statement. All fu- 
tures must match by the end of the path instance, with 
or without a done statement, or else the recognizer does 
not match the path instance. 


Limits: Programmers can express upper and lower 
limits on the resources that any task, message, or path 
can consume. Pip defines several metrics, including real 
time, CPU time, number of context switches, and mes- 
sage size and latency (the only metrics that apply to mes- 
sages). A limit on the CPU time of a path is evaluated 
against the sum of the CPU times of all the tasks on that 
path. A limit on the real time of a path is evaluated based 
on the time between the first and last events on the path. 


Recognizer sets: One recognizer may be defined in 
terms of other recognizers. For example, recognizer 
C may be defined as matching any path instance that 
matches A and does not match B, or the set difference 
A-—B. 


3.3.2 Aggregates 


Recognizers organize path instances into sets. Aggre- 
gate expectations allow programmers to reason about the 
properties of those sets. Pip defines functions that return 
properties of sets, including: 
e instances returns the number of instances 
matched by a given recognizer. 
e min, max, avg, and stddev return the minimum, 
maximum, average, and standard deviation of the 
path instances’ consumption of any resource. 


Aggregate expectations are assertions defined in terms 
of these functions. Pip supports common arithmetic and 
comparative operators, as well as simple functions like 
logarithms and exponents. For example: 


assert(average(CPU_TIME, ReadOperation) < 0.5s); 


This statement is true if the average CPU time consumed 
by a path instance matching the ReadOperation recog- 
nizer is less than 0.5 seconds. 


3.4 Avoiding over- and under-constraint 

Expectations in Pip must avoid both over- and under- 
constraint. An over-constrained recognizer may be too 
strict and reject valid paths, while an under-constrained 
recognizer may accept invalid paths. Pip provides variant 
statements—repeats, xor, and futures—to allow the pro- 
grammer to choose how specific to be in expressing ex- 
pectations. Programmers should express how the system 
should behave rather than how it does behave, drawing 
upper and lower bounds and ordering constraints from 
actual program design. 

Execution order is particularly prone to under- and 
over-constraint. For components that devote a thread to 


each request, asynchronous behavior is rare, and pro- 
grammers will rarely, if ever, need to use futures. For 
event-based components, locks and communication or- 
der may impose constraints on event order, but there 
may be ambiguity. To deal with ambiguity, programmers 
should describe asynchronous tasks as futures. In partic- 
ular, periodic background events (e.g., a timer callback) 
may require a future statement inside a repeat block, to 
allow many occurrences (perhaps an unknown number) 
at unknown times. 


3.5 Implementation 

The Pip trace checker operates as a nested loop: for 
each path instance in the trace, check it against each rec- 
ognizer in the supplied expectations file. 

Pip stores each recognizer as a list of thread patterns. 
Each thread pattern is a tree, with structure correspond- 
ing to the nested blocks in the expectations file. Figure 5 
shows a sample expectation and one matching path. This 
example demonstrates why a greedy matching algorithm 
is insufficient to check expectations: the greedy algo- 
rithm would match Notice C too early and incorrectly 
return a match failure. Any correct matching algorithm 
must be able to check all possible sets of events that vari- 
ants such as maybe and repeat can match. 

Pip represents each path instance as a list of threads. 
Each thread is a tree, with structure corresponding to 
the hierarchy of tasks and subtasks. When checking a 
recognizer against a given path instance, Pip tries each 
thread in the path instance against each thread pattern in 
the recognizer. The recognizer matches the path instance 
if each path thread matches at least one thread pattern 
and each thread pattern matches an appropriate number 
of path threads. 

Each type of expectation statement has a correspond- 
ing check function that matches path instance events. 
Each check function returns each possible number 
of events it could match. Literal statements (task, 
notice, send, and recv) match a single event, while 
variant statements (repeat, xor, and any) can match 
different numbers of events. For example, if two dif- 
ferent branches of an xor statement could match, con- 
suming either two or three events, check returns the 
set [2,3]. If a literal statement matches the current path 
event, check returns [1], otherwise 0. When a check 
function for a variant statement returns [0], it can be sat- 
isfied by matching zero events. A failure is indicated by 
the empty set, 0. 

The possible-match sets returned by each expectation 
statement form a search tree, with height equal to the 
number of expectation statements and width dependent 
on how many variant statements are present in the ex- 
pectation. Pip uses a depth-first search to explore this 
search tree, looking for a leaf node that reaches the end 
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task(‘‘A’) { 
maybe { notice(“B”); } 
repeat between | and 2 { 
notice(/.*/); } 
notice(“C”); } 


<task name=“A’> 
<notice name=“‘B” /> 
<notice name=“‘C” /> 
</task> 


Figure 5: A sample fragment recognizer and a path that 


matches it. 


Return value: (T)rue or (F)alse 


Expectation statement 
Match sizes: path events matched 
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Figure 6: The search tree formed when matching the expecta- 
tion and the path events in Figure 5. 


of the expectation tree and the path tree at the same time. 
That is, the match succeeds if, in any branch of the search 
tree, the expectation matches all of the path events. 

Figure 6 shows the possibilities searched when match- 
ing the expectations and the path events in Figure 5. Each 
node represents a check function call. Each node shows 
the return value (true or false) of the recursive search call, 
the expectation statement being matched, and the num- 
ber(s) of events it can match. Leaves with no possible 
matches are shown with a possible-match set of NULL 
and a return value of false. A leaf with one or more pos- 
sible matches might still return false, if any path events 
were left unmatched. 


3.5.1 Futures 


Pip checks futures within the same framework. Each 
check function takes an additional parameter contain- 
ing a table of all currently available futures. Possible- 
match sets contain <events matched, futures table> tu- 
ples rather than just numbers of events that could be 
matched. Most check calls do not affect the table of ac- 
tive futures, simply returning the same value passed as a 
parameter. Future. check inserts a new entry into the 
futures table but does not attempt to match any events; it 
returns a single tuple: <0 events, updated futures table>. 
Done.check forces the named future to match imme- 
diately and removes it from the futures table. 

Each node in the search tree must try all futures in 


future F1 { notice(“C”); } 
task(“A”) { 
maybe { notice(“B”); } 
repeat between | and 2 { 
notice(/.*/); } } 


<task name="A"> 
<notice name=“‘B” /> 
<notice name=‘C” /> 
</task> 


Figure 7: The same path as in Figure 5, with a slightly modi- 
fied recognizer to match it. Note that the notice ("C") state- 
ment has been moved into a future block. 
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Figure 8: The search tree formed when matching the expecta- 
tion and the path events in Figure 7. 


the table as well as the next expectation statement. If a 
future matches, then that branch of the tree uses a new 
futures table with that one future removed. A leaf of the 
tree matches only if each expectation statement returns 
success, all path events are consumed, and the futures 
table is empty. 

Figure 7 shows the same path instance as in Fig- 
ure 5, with a different expectation to match it: the 
notice("C") statement is now a future. Figure 8 
shows the possibilities searched when matching the ex- 
pectations and the path events in Figure 7. Lazy evalu- 
ation again means that only a few nodes of the tree de- 
picted in Figure 8 are actually expanded. 


3.5.2 Performance 


The time to load and check a path instance depends, of 
course, on the complexity of the path instance and the 
complexity of the recognizers Pip checks it against. On 
a 1.6 GHz laptop running Linux 2.6.13 and MySQL 4.1, 
a complex path instance containing 100 hosts and 1700 
events takes about 12 ms to load and another 12 ms to 
check against seven recognizers, two of which contain 
futures. Thus, Pip can load and check about 40 complex 
path instances, or as many as 3400 simple path instances, 
per second on this hardware. 


4 Annotations 
Pip represents behavior as a list of path instances that 
contain tasks, notices, and messages, as described in Sec- 
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tion 2. These events are generated by source-code an- 
notations. We chose annotations over other event and 
tracing approaches for two reasons. First, it was expe- 
dient. Our focus is expectations and how to generate, 
check, and visualize them automatically. Second, most 
other sources of events do not provide a path ID, making 
them less detailed and less accurate than annotations. Pip 
could easily be extended to incorporate any event source 
that provides path IDs. 

Pip provides a library, libannotate, that programmers 
link into their applications. Programmers insert a modest 
number of source code annotations indicating which path 
is being handled at any given time, the beginning and end 
of interesting tasks, the transmission and receipt of mes- 
sages, and any logging events relevant to path structure. 

The six main annotation calls are: 

e annotate_set_path_id(id): Indicate which path all 
subsequent events belong to. An application must 
set a path identifier before recording any other 
events. Path identifiers must be unique across all 
hosts and all time. Often, identifiers consist of the 
host address where the path began, plus a local se- 
quence number. 

e annotate_start_task(name): Begin some process- 
ing task, event handler, or subroutine. Annotation 
overhead for a task is around 10 ys, and the gran- 
ularity for most resource measurements is a sched- 
uler time slice. Thus, annotations are most useful 
for tasks that run for the length of a time slice or 
longer. 

e annotate_end_task(name): End the given process- 
ing task. 

e annotate_send(id, size): Send a message with the 
given identifier and size. Identifiers must be unique 
across all hosts and all time. Often, identifiers con- 
sist of the address of the sender, an indication of 
the type of message, and a local sequence number. 
Send events do not indicate the recipient address, 
allowing logical messages, anycast messages, for- 
warding, etc. 

e annotate_receive(id, size): Receive a message with 
the given identifier and size. The identifier must 
be the same as when the message was sent, usually 
meaning that at least the sequence number must be 
sent in the message. 

e annotate_notice(string): Record a log message. 

Programs developed using a supported middleware 
layer may require only a few annotations. For exam- 
ple, we modified Mace [12], a high-level language for 
building distributed systems, to insert five of the six types 
of annotations automatically. Our modified mace adds 
begin- and end-task annotations for each transition (i.e., 
event handler), message-send and message-receive anno- 
tations for each network message and each timer, and set- 


path-id annotations before beginning a task or delivering 
a message. Only notices, which are optional and are the 
simplest of the six annotations, are left to the program- 
mer. The programmer may choose to add further mes- 
sage, task, and path annotations beyond what our modi- 
fied Mace generates. 

Other middleware layers that handle event handling 
and network communication could automate annotations 
similarly. For example, we believe that SEDA [27] and 
RPC platforms like CORBA could generate message and 
task events and could propagate path IDs. Pinpoint [5] 
shows that J2EE can generate network and task events. 


4.1 Reconciliation 

The Pip annotation library records events in local 
trace files as the application runs. After the application 
terminates, the Pip reconciler gathers the files to a cen- 
tral location and loads them into a single database. The 
reconciler must pair start- and end-task events to make 
unified task events, and it must pair message-send and 
message-receive events to make unified message events. 

The reconciler detects two types of errors. First, it 
detects incomplete (i.e., unpaired) tasks and messages. 
Second, it detects reused message IDs. Both types of 
errors can stem from annotation mistakes or from appli- 
cation bugs. In our experience, these errors usually indi- 
cate an annotation mistake, and they disappear entirely if 
annotations are added automatically. 


5 Results 

We applied Pip to several distributed systems, includ- 
ing FAB [25], SplitStream [4], Bullet [13, 15], and Ran- 
Sub [14]. We found 18 bugs and fixed most of them. 
Some of the bugs we found affected correctness—for 
example, some bugs would result in SplitStream nodes 
not receiving data. Other bugs were pure performance 
improvements—we found places to improve read latency 
in FAB by 15% to 50%. Finally, we found correctness 
errors in SplitStream and RanSub that were masked at 
the expense of performance. That is, mechanisms in- 
tended to recover from node failures were instead recov- 
ering from avoidable programming errors. Using Pip, we 
discovered the underlying errors and eliminated the un- 
necessary time the protocols were spending in recovery 
code. 

The bugs we found with Pip share two important char- 
acteristics. First, they occurred in actual executions of 
the systems under test. Pip can only check paths that are 
used in a given execution. Thus, path coverage is an im- 
portant, though orthogonal, consideration. Second, the 
bugs manifested themselves through traced events. Pro- 
gram annotations must be comprehensive enough and ex- 
pectations must be specific enough to isolate unexpected 
behavior. However, the bugs we found were not limited 
to bugs we knew about. That is, most of the bugs we 
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Table 2: System sizes, the effort required to check them, and the number of bugs found and fixed. 


found were not visible when just running the applications 
or casually examining their log files. 

Table 2 shows the size of each system we tested, along 
with how much programmer effort and CPU time it took 
to apply Pip in each case. Bullet has fewer expectations 
because we did not write validators for all types of Bullet 
paths. SplitStream has many expectations because it is 
inherently complex and because in some cases we wrote 
both a validator and an overly general recognizer for the 
same class of behavior (see Section 5.2). Over 90% of 
the running time of reconciliation and checking is spent 
in MySQL queries; a more lightweight solution for stor- 
ing paths could yield dramatic speed improvements. In 
addition to the manual annotations indicated in the table, 
we added 55 annotation calls to the Mace compiler and 
library and 19 to the FAB IDL compiler. 

Reconciliation time is O(E lg p) for E events and p 
path instances, as each event is stored in a database, in- 
dexed by path ID. The number of high-level recognizer 
checking operations is exactly rp for p path instances and 
r recognizers. Neither stage’s running time is dependent 
on the number of hosts or on the concurrency between 
paths. The checking time for a path instance against a 
recognizer is worst-case exponential in the length of the 
recognizer, e.g., when a recognizer with pathologically 
nested future and variant statements almost matches a 
given path instance. In practice, we did not encounter 
any recognizers that took more than linear time to check. 

In the remainder of this section, we will describe our 
experiences with each system, some sample bugs we 
found, and lessons we learned. 


5.1 FAB 

A Federated Array of Bricks (FAB) [25] is a dis- 
tributed block storage system built from commodity 
Linux PCs. FAB replicates data using simple replica- 
tion or erasure coding and uses majority voting protocols 
to protect against node failures and network partitions. 
FAB contains about 125,000 lines of C++ code and a few 
thousand lines of Python. All of FAB’s network code is 
automatically generated from IDL descriptions written 
in Python. The C++ portions of FAB combine user-level 
threading and event-handling techniques. A typical FAB 
configuration includes four or more hosts, background 
membership and consensus communication, and a mix 
of concurrent read and write requests from one or more 
clients. 
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Figure 9: CDF of end-to-end latency in milliseconds for FAB 
read operations. The left-most line shows the case where the 
coordinator calls itself last. Note that the x axis is log-scaled to 
show detail. 
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Figure 10: CDF of end-to-end latency in milliseconds for FAB 
read operations in a system with a high cache hit rate. The 
left-most line shows the case where the coordinator calls itself 
second. Note that the x axis is log-scaled to show detail. 


We were not initially familiar with FAB, but we had 
access to its source code, and one of its authors offered to 
help us understand it. With just a few hours of effort, we 
annotated FAB’s IDL compiler, and were able to get the 
tasks and messages necessary to examine every protocol. 

Figure 3 in Section 3.3 showed an expectation for the 
FAB read protocol when the node coordinating the ac- 
cess (the I/O coordinator) does not contain a replica of 
the block requested. In this section, we focus on the case 
where the coordinator does contain a replica. In addition 
to the read and write protocols, we annotated and wrote 
expectations for FAB’s implementation of Paxos [17] 
and the Cristian-Schmuck membership protocol [6] but 
did not find any bugs in either. 


Bugs: When the FAB I/O coordinator contains a 
replica of the block requested, the order of RPCs issued 
affects performance. In FAB, an RPC issued by a node 
to itself is handled synchronously. Originally, FAB is- 
sued read or write RPCs to all replicas in an arbitrary 
order. A recent optimization changed this code so that 
the coordinator always issues the RPC to itself (if any) 
last, allowing greater overlap of computation. 
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FAB’s author sent us the unoptimized code without 
describing the optimization to us, with the intention that 
we use Pip to rediscover the same optimization. Figure 9 
shows the performance of read operations when the coor- 
dinator calls itself first, second, or last. When the block 
is not in cache (all delay values about 10 ms), having 
the coordinator issue an RPC to itself last is up to twice 
as fast as either other order. Write performance shows a 
similar, though less pronounced, difference. 

We discovered this optimization using expectations 
and the visualization GUI together. We wrote recogniz- 
ers for the cases where the coordinator called itself first, 
second, and third and then graphed several properties of 
the three path sets against each other. The graph for end- 
to-end delay showed a significant discrepancy between 
the coordinator-last case and the other two cases. 

Figure 10 shows the same measurements as Figure 9, 
in a system with a higher cache hit rate. We noticed that 
letting the coordinator call itself second resulted in a 15% 
decrease in latency for reads of cached data by perform- 
ing the usually unneeded third call after achieving a 2-of- 
3 quorum and sending a response to the client. The FAB 
authors were not aware of this difference. 


Lessons: Bugs are best noticed by someone who 
knows the system under test. We wrote expectations for 
FAB that classified read and write operations as valid re- 
gardless of the order of computation. We found it easy 
to write recognizers for the actual behavior a system ex- 
hibits, or even to generate them automatically, but only 
someone familiar with the system can say whether such 
recognizers constitute real expectations. 


5.2. SplitStream 

SplitStream [4] is a high-bandwidth content- 
streaming system built upon the Scribe multicast 
protocol [24] and the Pastry DHT [23]. SplitStream 
sends content in parallel over a “forest” of 16 Scribe 
trees. At any given time, SplitStream can accommodate 
nodes joining or leaving, plus 16 concurrent multicast 
trees. We chose to study SplitStream because it is a 
complex protocol, we have an implementation in Mace, 
and our implementation was exhibiting both perfor- 
mance problems and structural bugs. Our SplitStream 
tests included 100 hosts running under ModelNet [26] 
for between two and five minutes. 


Bugs: We found 13 bugs in SplitStream and fixed most 
of them. Space does not allow descriptions of all 13 
bugs. We found two of the bugs using the GUI and 11 of 
the bugs by either using or writing expectations. Seven 
bugs had gone unnoticed or uncorrected for ten months 
or more, while the other six had been introduced recently 
along with new features or as a side effect of porting 
SplitStream from MACEDON to Mace. Four of the bugs 
we found were due to an incorrect or incomplete under- 


standing of the SplitStream protocol, and the other nine 
were implementation errors. At least four of the bugs re- 
sulted in inefficient (rather than incorrect) behavior. In 
these cases, Pip enabled performance improvements by 
uncovering bugs that might have gone undetected in a 
simple check of correctness. 

One bug in SplitStream occurred twice, with simi- 
lar symptoms but two different causes. SplitStream al- 
lows each node to have up to 18 children, but in some 
cases was accepting as many as 25. We first discovered 
this bug using the GUI: visualizations of multicast paths’ 
causal structure sometimes showed nodes with too many 
children. The cause the first time was the use of global 
and local variables with the same name; SplitStream was 
passing the wrong variable to a call intended to offload 
excess children. After fixing this bug, we wrote a valida- 
tor to check the number of children, and it soon caught 
more violations. The second cause was an unregistered 
callback. SplitStream contains a function to accept or 
reject new children, but the function was never called. 


Lessons: Some bugs that look like structural bugs af- 
fect only performance, not correctness. For example, 
when a SplitStream node has too many children, the tree 
still delivers data, but at lower speeds. The line between 
structural bugs and performance bugs is not always clear. 

The expectations checker can help find bugs in sev- 
eral ways. First, if we have an expectation we know to be 
correct, the checker can flag paths that contain incorrect 
behavior. Second, we can generate recognizers automati- 
cally to match existing paths. In this case, the recognizer 
is an external description of actual behavior rather than 
expected behavior. The recognizer is often more concise 
and readable than any other summary of system behavior, 
and bugs can be obvious just from reading it. Finally, we 
can write an overly general recognizer that matches all 
multicast paths and a stricter, validating recognizer that 
matches only correct multicast paths. Then we can study 
incorrect multicast paths—those matched by the first but 
not the second—without attempting to write validators 
for other types of paths in the system. 


5.3 Bullet 

Bullet [13, 15] is a_ third-generation content- 
distribution mesh. Unlike overlay multicast protocols, 
Bullet forms a mesh by letting each downloading node 
choose several peers, which it will send data to and re- 
ceive data from. Peers send each other lists of which 
blocks they have already received. One node can decide 
to send (push) a list of available blocks to its peers, or the 
second can request (pull) the list. Lists are transmitted as 
deltas containing only changes since the last transmis- 
sion between the given pair of nodes. 


Bugs: We found two bugs in Bullet, both of which are 
inefficiencies rather than correctness problems. First, a 
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given node A sometimes notifies node B of an avail- 
able block N several times. These extra notifications 
are unexpected behavior. We found these extra notifi- 
cations using the reconciler rather than the expectations 
checker. We set each message ID as <sender, recipi- 
ent, block number> instead of using sequence numbers. 
Thus, whenever a block notification is re-sent, the recon- 
ciler generates a “reused message ID” error. 

The second bug is that each node tells each of its peers 
about every available block, even blocks that the peers 
have already retrieved. This bug is actually expected be- 
havior, but in writing expectations for Pip we realized it 
was inefficient. 


Lessons: We were interested in how notifications 
about each block propagate through the mesh. Because 
some notifications are pulls caused by timers, the prop- 
agation path is not causal. Thus, we had to write ad- 
ditional annotations for virtual paths in addition to the 
causal paths that Mace annotated automatically. 

Pip can find application errors using the reconciler, 
not just using the path checker or the GUI. It would have 
been easy to write expectations asserting that no node 
learns about the same block from the same peer twice, 
but it was not necessary because the reconciler flagged 
such repeated notifications as reused message IDs. 


5.4 RanSub 

RanSub [14] is a building block for higher-level pro- 
tocols. It constructs a tree and tells each node in the tree 
about a uniformly random subset of the other nodes in 
the tree. RanSub periodically performs two phases of 
communication: distribute and collect. In the distribute 
phase, each node starting with the root sends a random 
subset to each of its children. In the collect phase, each 
node starting with the leaves sends a summary of its state 
to its parent. Interior nodes send a summary message 
only after receiving a message from all children. Our 
RanSub tests involved 100 hosts and ran for 5 minutes. 

Because RanSub is written in Mace, we were able to 
generate all needed annotations automatically. 


Bugs: We found two bugs in RanSub and fixed one of 
them. First, each interior node should only send a sum- 
mary message to its parent after hearing from all of its 
children. Instead, the first time the collect phase ran, 
each interior node sent a summary message after hearing 
from one child. We found this bug by writing an expecta- 
tion for the collect-and-distribute path; the first round of 
communication did not match. The root cause was that 
interior nodes had some state variables that did not get 
initialized until after the first communication round. We 
fixed this bug. 

The second bug we found in RanSub is a performance 
bug. The end-to-end latency for collect-and-distribute 
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Figure 11: Duration for the del iverGossip task as a func- 
tion of time. 


paths starts out at about 40 ms and degrades gradually 
to about 50 ms after running for three minutes. We 
traced the bottleneck to a task called deliverGossip 
that initially takes 0 ms to run and degrades gradually to 
about 11 ms. We found this bug using the GUI. First, we 
examined the end-to-end latency as a function of time. 
Seeing an error there, we checked each class of tasks in 
turn until we found the gossip task responsible for the 
degradation. Figure 11 shows the time consumed by 
the gossip task as a function of time. The reason for 
deliverGossip degrading over time is unclear but 
might be that deliverGossip logs a list of all gos- 
sip previously received. 


6 Related work 


Pip is one of many approaches to finding structure 
and performance bugs in distributed systems. Below, 
we highlight two categories of debugging approaches: 
path analysis tools and automated expectation checking. 
Pip is the first to combine the two approaches. Finally, 
we discuss the relationship between Pip and high-level 
languages for specifying and developing distributed sys- 
tems. 


6.1 Path analysis tools 

Several previous systems have modeled the behavior 
of distributed systems as a collection of causal paths. 
This approach is particularly appropriate for systems 
driven by user requests, as it captures the delays and re- 
source consumption associated with each request. Path- 
based debugging can enable programmers to find aber- 
rant paths and to optimize both throughput and end-to- 
end latency. 

Project 5 [1] infers causal paths from black-box net- 
work traces. By doing so, it can help debug systems with 
unavailable source code. Deploying black-box debug- 
ging, at least in theory, requires less effort than annotat- 
ing source code. However, Project 5 can only report what 
it can infer. Its granularity is limited to host-to-host com- 
munication, and it often reconstructs paths incorrectly. In 
particular, interesting paths, including infrequent paths 
or paths with long or variable delays, may be lost. 

Magpie [2] reconstructs causal paths based on OS- 
level event tracing. Like Project 5, Magpie can oper- 
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ate without access to source code. However, Magpie can 
construct paths with much higher accuracy than Project 5 
can, because OS-level tracing provides more informa- 
tion than network tracing alone. Magpie clusters causal 
paths using a string-edit-distance algorithm and identi- 
fies outliers—that is, small clusters. 

Like Pip, Pinpoint [5] constructs causal paths by an- 
notating applications or platforms to generate events and 
maintain a unique path identifier per incoming request. 
Like Pip and Magpie, Pinpoint can construct paths with 
a high degree of confidence because it does not rely on 
inference. Like Magpie but unlike Pip, Pinpoint assumes 
that anomalies indicate bugs. Pinpoint uses a probabilis- 
tic, context-free grammar to detect anomalies on a per- 
event basis rather than considering whole paths. Doing 
so significantly underconstrains path checking, which, 
as the authors point out, may cause Pinpoint to validate 
some paths with bugs. 

All three of these existing causal path debugging sys- 
tems rely on statistical inference to find unusual behavior 
and assume that unusual behavior indicates bugs. Do- 
ing so has two drawbacks. First, inference requires large 
traces with many path instances. Second, these systems 
can all miss bugs in common paths or incorrectly identify 
rare but valid paths. 

The accuracy and granularity of existing causal path 
debugging tools are limited by what information they can 
get from traces of unmodified applications. In practice, 
these systems entail a form of gray-box debugging, lever- 
aging prior algorithmic knowledge, observations, and in- 
ferences to learn about the internals of an unmodifiable 
distributed system. In contrast, Pip assumes the ability 
to modify the source for at least parts of a distributed 
system, and it provides richer capabilities for exploring 
systems without prior knowledge and for automatically 
checking systems against high-level expectations. 


6.2 Automated expectation checking 

Several existing systems support expressing and 
checking expectations about structure or performance. 
Some of the systems operate on traces, others on spec- 
ifications, and still others on source code. Some support 
checking performance, others structure, and others both. 
Some, but not all, support distributed systems. 

PSpec [21] allows programmers to write assertions 
about the performance of systems. PSpec gathers infor- 
mation from application logs and runs after the applica- 
tion has finished running. The assertions in PSpec all 
pertain to the performance or timing of intervals, where 
an interval is defined by two events (a start and an end) 
in the log. PSpec has no support for causal paths or for 
application structure in general. 

Meta-level compilation (MC) [8] checks source code 
for static bugs using a compiler extended with system- 


specific rules. MC checks all code paths exhaustively 
but is limited to single-node bugs that do not depend 
on dynamic state. MC works well for finding the root 
causes of bugs directly, while Pip detects symptoms and 
highlights code components that might be at fault. MC 
focuses on individual incorrect statements, while Pip fo- 
cuses on the correctness of causal paths, often spanning 
multiple nodes. MC finds many false positives and bugs 
with no effect, while Pip is limited to actual bugs present 
in a given execution of the application. 

Paradyn [19] is a performance measurement tool for 
complex parallel and distributed software. The Para- 
dyn Configuration Language (PCL) allows programmers 
to describe expected characteristics of applications and 
platforms, and in particular to describe metrics; PCL 
seems somewhat analogous to Pip’s expectation lan- 
guage. However, PCL cannot express the causal path 
structure of threads, tasks and messages in a program, 
nor does Paradyn reveal the program’s structure. 


6.3 Domain-specific languages 

Developers of distributed systems have a wide variety 
of specification and implementation languages to choose 
from. Languages like Estelle [11], z-calculus [20], join- 
calculus [9], and P2 [18] embrace a formal, declarative 
approach. Erlang [3] and Mace [12] use an imperative 
approach, with libraries and language constructs special- 
ized for concurrency and communication. Finally, many 
programmers still use traditional, general-purpose lan- 
guages like Java and C++. 

Pip is intended primarily for developers using im- 
perative languages, including both general-purpose lan- 
guages and domain-specific languages for building dis- 
tributed systems. Pip provides language bindings for 
Java, C, C++, and Mace. While programmers using 
declarative languages can verify the correctness of their 
programs through static analysis, Pip is still valuable for 
monitoring and checking dynamic properties of a pro- 
gram, such as latency, throughput, concurrency, and node 
failure. 


7 Conclusions 

Pip helps programmers find bugs in distributed sys- 
tems by comparing actual system behavior to the pro- 
grammer’s expectations about that behavior. Pip pro- 
vides visualization of expected and actual behavior, al- 
lowing programmers to examine behavior that violates 
their expressed expectations, and to search interactively 
for additional unexpected behavior. The same techniques 
can help programmers learn about an unfamiliar system 
or monitor a deployed system. 

Pip can often generate any needed annotations auto- 
matically, for applications constructed using a supported 
middleware layer. Pip can also generate initial expec- 
tations automatically. These generated expectations are 
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often the most readable description of system behavior, 
and bugs can be obvious just from reading them. 

We applied Pip to a variety of distributed systems, 
large and small, and found bugs in each system. 
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Notes 


'Pip is the main character in Great Expectations [7]. 


Source code and screenshots for Pip are available at 
http://issg.cs.duke.edu/pip. 


3Mace is an ongoing redesign of the MACEDON [22] 
language for building distributed systems. 
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Abstract 


Global anycast, an important building block for many dis- 
tributed services, faces several challenging requirements. 
First, anycast response must be fast and accurate. Sec- 
ond, the anycast system must minimize probing to re- 
duce the risk of abuse complaints. Third, the system must 
scale to many services and provide high availability. Fi- 
nally, and most importantly, such a system must integrate 
seamlessly with unmodified client applications. In short, 
when a new client makes an anycast query for a service, 
the anycast system must ideally return an accurate reply 
without performing any probing at all. 

This paper presents OASIS, a distributed anycast sys- 
tem that addresses these challenges. Since OASIS is 
shared across many application services, it amortizes de- 
ployment and network measurement costs; yet to facil- 
itate sharing, OASIS has to maintain network locality 
information in an application-independent way. OASIS 
achieves these goals by mapping different portions of the 
Internet in advance (based on IP prefixes) to the geo- 
graphic coordinates of the nearest known landmark. Mea- 
surements from a preliminary deployment show that OA- 
SIS, surprisingly, provides a significant improvement in 
the performance that clients experience over state-of-the- 
art on-demand probing and coordinate systems, while in- 
curring much less network overhead. 


1 Introduction 


Many Internet services are distributed across a collec- 
tion of servers that handle client requests. For example, 
high-volume web sites are typically replicated at mul- 
tiple locations for performance and availability. Con- 
tent distribution networks amplify a website’s capacity by 
serving clients through a large network of web proxies. 
File-sharing and VoIP systems use rendezvous servers to 
bridge hosts behind NATs. 

The performance and cost of such systems depend 
highly on the servers that clients select. For example, 
file download times can vary greatly based on the local- 
ity and load of the chosen replica. Furthermore, a service 
provider’s costs may depend on the load spikes that the 


server-selection mechanism produces, as many data cen- 
ters charge customers based on the 95th-percentile usage 
over all five-minute periods in a month. 


Unfortunately, common techniques for replica selec- 
tion produce sub-optimal results. Asking human users to 
select the best replica is both inconvenient and inaccurate. 
Round-robin and other primitive DNS techniques spread 
load, but do little for network locality. 


More recently, sophisticated techniques for server- 
selection have been developed. When a legacy client ini- 
tiates an anycast request, these techniques typically probe 
the client from a number of vantage points, and then use 
this information to find the closest server. While efforts, 
such as virtual coordinate systems [6, 28] and on-demand 
probing overlays [40, 46], seek to reduce the probing 
overhead, the savings in overhead comes at the cost of 
accuracy of the system. 

Nevertheless, significant on-demand probing is still 
necessary for all these techniques, and this overhead is 
reincurred by every new deployed service. While on- 
demand probing potentially offers greater accuracy, it has 
several drawbacks that we have experienced first-hand in 
a previously deployed system [10]. First, probing adds 
latency, which can be significant for small web requests. 
Second, performing several probes to a client often trig- 
gers intrusion-detection alerts, resulting in abuse com- 
plaints. This mundane problem can pose real operational 
challenges for a deployed system. 


This paper presents OASIS (Overlay-based Anycast 
Service /nfraStructure), a shared locality-aware server se- 
lection infrastructure. OASIS is organized as an infras- 
tructure overlay, providing high availability and scalabil- 
ity. OASIS allows a service to register a list of servers, 
then answers the query, “Which server should the client 
contact?” Selection is primarily optimized for network 
locality, but also incorporates liveness and load. OA- 
SIS can, for instance, be used by CGI scripts to redi- 
rect clients to an appropriate web mirror. It can locate 
servers for IP anycast proxies [2], or it can select dis- 
tributed SMTP servers in large email services [26]. 

To eliminate on-demand probing when clients make 
anycast requests, OASIS probes clients in the back- 
ground. One of OASIS’s main contributions is a set of 
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Figure 1: Frequency count of keywords in PlanetLab support- 
community archives from 14-Dec-04 through 30-Sep-05, com- 
prising 4682 messages and 1820 threads. Values report num- 
ber of messages and unique threads containing keyword. 


techniques that makes it practical to measure the entire 
Internet in advance. By leveraging the locality of the IP 
prefixes [12], OASIS probes only each prefix, not each 
client; in practice, IP prefixes from BGP dumps are used 
as a starting point. OASIS delegates measurements to the 
service replicas themselves, thus amortizing costs (ap- 
proximately 2-10 GB/week) across multiple services, re- 
sulting in an acceptable per-node cost. 

To share OASIS across services and to make back- 
ground probing feasible, OASIS requires stable network 
coordinates for maintaining locality information. Unfor- 
tunately, virtual coordinates tend to drift over time. Thus, 
since OASIS seeks to probe an IP prefix as infrequently as 
once a week, virtual coordinates would not provide suf- 
ficient accuracy. Instead, OASIS stores the geographic 
coordinates of the replica closest to each prefix it maps. 

OASIS is publicly deployed on PlanetLab [34] and 
has already been adopted by a number of services, in- 
cluding ChunkCast [5], CoralCDN [10], Na Kika [14], 
OCALA [19], and OpenDHT [37]. Currently, we have 
implemented a DNS redirector that performs server se- 
lection upon hostname lookups, thus supporting a wide 
range of unmodified client applications. We also provide 
an HTTP and RPC interface to expose its anycast and 
locality-estimation functions to OASIS-aware hosts. 

Experiments from our deployment have shown rather 
surprisingly that the accuracy of OASIS is competitive 
with Meridian [46], currently the best on-demand probing 
system. In fact, OASIS performs better than all replica- 
selection schemes we evaluated across a variety of met- 
rics, including resolution and end-to-end download times 
for simulated web sessions, while incurring much less 
network overhead. 


2 Design 


An anycast infrastructure like OASIS faces three main 
challenges. First, network peculiarities are fundamen- 
tal to Internet-scale distributed systems. Large latency 
fluctuations, non-transitive routing [11], and middleboxes 
such as transparent web proxies, NATs, and firewalls can 


produce wildly inaccurate network measurements and 
hence suboptimal anycast results. 

Second, the system must balance the goals of accu- 
racy, response time, scalability, and availability. In gen- 
eral, using more measurements from a wider range of 
vantage points should result in greater accuracy. How- 
ever, probing clients on-demand increases latency and 
may overemphasize transient network conditions. A bet- 
ter approach is to probe networks in advance. However, 
services do not know which clients to probe apriori, so 
this approach effectively requires measuring the whole 
Internet, a seemingly daunting task. 

A shared infrastructure, however, can spread measure- 
ment costs over many hosts and gain more network van- 
tage points. Of course, these hosts may not be reliable. 
While structured peer-to-peer systems [39, 42] can, the- 
oretically, deal well with unreliable hosts, such protocols 
add significant complexity and latency to a system and 
break compatibility with existing clients. For example, 
DNS resolvers and web browsers deal poorly with un- 
available hosts since hosts cache stale addresses longer 
than appropriate. 

Third, even with a large pool of hosts over which to 
amortize measurement costs, it is important to minimize 
the rate at which any network is probed. Past experi- 
ence [10] has shown us that repeatedly sending unusual 
packets to a given destination often triggers intrusion de- 
tection systems and results in abuse complaints. For ex- 
ample, PlanetLab’s support-community mailing list re- 
ceives thousands of complaints yearly due to systems that 
perform active probing; Figure 1 lists the number and 
types of complaints received over one ten-month period. 
They range from benign inquiries to blustery threats to 
drastic measures such as blacklisting IP addresses and en- 
tire netblocks. Such measures are not just an annoyance; 
they impair the system’s ability to function. 

This section describes how OASIS’s design tackles the 
above challenges. A two-tier architecture (§2.1) com- 
bines a reliable core of hosts that implement anycast with 
a larger number of replicas belonging to different services 
that also assist in network measurement. OASIS mini- 
mizes probing and reduces susceptibility to network pe- 
culiarities by exploiting geographic coordinates as a ba- 
sis for locality (§2.2.2). Every replica knows its latitude 
and longitude, which already provides some information 
about locality before any network measurement. Then, 
in the background, OASIS estimates the geographic co- 
ordinates of every netblock on the Internet. Because the 
physical location of IP prefixes rarely changes [36], an 
accurately pinpointed network can be safely re-probed 
very infrequently (say, once a week). Such infrequent, 
background probing both reduces the risk of abuse com- 
plaints and allows fast replies to anycast requests with no 
need for on-demand probing. 
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Figure 2: OASIS system overview 


2.1 System overview 


Figure 2 shows OASIS’s high-level architecture. The sys- 
tem consists of a network of core nodes that help clients 
select appropriate replicas of various services. All ser- 
vices employ the same core nodes; we intend this set of 
infrastructure nodes to be small enough and sufficiently 
reliable so that every core node can know most of the oth- 
ers. Replicas also run OASIS-specific code, both to report 
their own load and liveness information to the core, and 
to assist the core with network measurements. Clients 
need not run any special code to use OASIS, because the 
core nodes provide DNS- and HTTP-based redirection 
services. An RPC interface is also available to OASIS- 
aware clients. 

Though the three roles of core node, client, and replica 
are distinct, the same physical host often plays multiple 
roles. In particular, core nodes are all replicas of the OA- 
SIS RPC service, and often of the DNS and HTTP redi- 
rection services as well. Thus, replicas and clients typi- 
cally use OASIS itself to find a nearby core node. 

Figure 3 shows various ways in which clients and 
services can use OASIS. The top diagram shows an 
OASIS-aware client, which uses DNS-redirection to se- 
lect a nearby replica of the OASIS RPC service (i.e., a 
core node), then queries that node to determine the best 
replica of Service 1. 

The middle diagram shows how to make legacy clients 
select replicas using DNS redirection. The service 
provider advertises a domain name served by OASIS. 
When a client looks up that domain name, OASIS first 
redirects the client’s resolver to a nearby replica of the 
DNS service (which the resolver will cache for future ac- 
cesses). The nearby DNS server then returns the address 
of a Service 2 replica suitable for the client. This result 
can be accurate if clients are near their resolvers, which 
is often the case [24]. 

The bottom diagram shows a third technique, based on 
service-level (e.g., HTTP) redirection. Here the replicas 
of Service 3 are also clients of the OASIS RPC service. 
Each replica connects to a nearby OASIS core node se- 
lected by DNS redirection. When a client connects to a 
replica, that replica queries OASIS to find a better replica, 


Service 1 


fe) 









Figure 3: Various methods of using OASIS via its DNS or RPC 
interfaces, and the steps involved in each anycast request. 


then redirects the client. Such an approach does not re- 
quire that clients be located near their resolvers in order 
to achieve high accuracy. 

This paper largely focuses on DNS redirection, since it 
is the easiest to integrate with existing applications. 


2.2 Design decisions 


Given a client IP address and service name, the primary 
function of the OASIS core is to return a suitable service 
replica. For example, an OASIS nameserver calls its core 
node with the client resolver’s IP address and a service 
name extracted from the requested domain name (e.g., 
coralcdn.nyuld.net indicates service coralcdn). 

Figure 4 shows how OASIS resolves an anycast re- 
quest. First, a core node maps the client IP address to 
a network bucket, which aggregates adjacent IP addresses 
into netblocks of co-located hosts. It then attempts to map 
the bucket to a location (i.e., coordinates). If successful, 
OASIS returns the closest service replica to that location 
(unless load-balancing requires otherwise, as described 
in §3.4). Otherwise, if it cannot determine the client’s 
location, it returns a random replica. 

The anycast process relies on four databases main- 
tained in a distributed manner by the core: (1) a service 
table lists all services using OASIS (and records policy 
information for each service), (2) a bucketing table maps 
IP addresses to buckets, (3) a proximity table maps buck- 
ets to locations, and (4) one liveness table per service in- 
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Figure 4: Logical steps to answer an anycast request 


cludes all live replicas belonging to the service and their 
corresponding information (e.g., coordinates, load, and 
capacity). 


2.2.1 Buckets: The granularity of mapping hosts 


OASIS must balance the precision of identifying a 
client’s network location with its state requirements. One 
strawman solution is simply to probe every IP address 
ever seen and cache results for future requests. Many 
services have too large a client population for such an 
approach to be attractive. For DNS redirection, probing 
each DNS resolver would be practical if the total num- 
ber of resolvers were small and constant. Unfortunately, 
measurements at DNS root servers [23] have shown many 
resolvers use dynamically-assigned addresses, thus pre- 
cluding a small working set. 

Fortunately, our previous research has shown that IP 
aggregation by prefix often preserves locality [12]. For 
example, more than 99% of /24 IP prefixes announced 
by stub autonomous systems (and 97% of /24 prefixes 
announced by all autonomous systems) are at the same lo- 
cation. Thus, we aggregate IP addresses using IP prefixes 
as advertised by BGP, using BGP dumps from Route- 
Views [38] as a starting point.! 

However, some IP prefixes (especially larger prefixes) 
do not preserve locality [12]. OASIS discovers and 
adapts to these cases by splitting prefixes that exhibit 
poor locality precision,” an idea originally proposed by 
IP2Geo [30]. Using IP prefixes as network buckets not 
only improves scalability by reducing probing and state 
requirements, but also provides a concrete set of targets 
to precompute, and hence avoid on-demand probing. 


2.2.2 Geographic coordinates for location 


OASIS takes a two-pronged approach to locate IP pre- 
fixes: We first use a direct probing mechanism [46] to 


'For completeness, we also note that OASIS currently supports ag- 
gregating by the less-locality-preserving autonomous system number, 
although we do not present the corresponding results in this paper. 

2We deem that a prefix exhibits poor locality if probing different IP 
addresses within the prefix yields coordinates with high variance. 
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Figure 5: Correlation between round-trip-times and geo- 
graphic distance across all PlanetLab hosts [43]. 


find the replica closest to the prefix, regardless of ser- 
vice. Then, we represent the prefix by the geographic co- 
ordinates of this closest replica and its measured round- 
trip-time to the prefix. We assume that all replicas know 
their latitude and longitude, which can easily be obtained 
from a variety of online services [13]. Note that OASIS’s 
shared infrastructure design helps increase the number of 
vantage points and thus improves its likelihood of having 
a replica near the prefix. 

While geographic coordinates are certainly not optimal 
predictors of round-trip-times, they work well in practice: 
The heavy band in Figure 5 shows a strong linear cor- 
relation between geographic distance and RTT. In fact, 
anycast only has the weaker requirement of predicting a 
relative ordering of nodes for a prefix, not an accurate 
RTT estimation. For comparison, we also implemented 
Vivaldi [6] and GNP [28] coordinates within OASIS; §5 
includes some comparison results. 


Time- and service-invariant coordinates. Since geo- 
graphic coordinates are stable over time, they allow OA- 
SIS to probe each prefix infrequently. Since geographic 
coordinates are independent of the services, they can be 
shared across services—an important requirement since 
OASIS is designed as a shared infrastructure. Geographic 
coordinates remain valid even if the closest replica fails. 
In contrast, virtual coordinate systems [6, 28] fall short of 
providing either accuracy or stability [40, 46]. Similarly, 
simply recording a prefix’s nearest replica—without its 
corresponding geographic coordinates—is useless if that 
nearest replica fails. Such an approach also requires a 
separate mapping per service. 


Absolute error predictor. Another advantage of our 
two-pronged approach is that the RTT between a prefix 
and its closest replica is an absolute bound on the accu- 
racy of the prefix’s estimated location. This bound sug- 
gests a useful heuristic for deciding when to re-probe a 
prefix to find a better replica. If the RTT is small (a 
few milliseconds), reprobing is likely to have little ef- 
fect. Conversely, reprobing prefixes having high RTTs 
to their closest replica can help improve accuracy when 
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previous attempts missed the best replica or newly-joined 
replicas are closer to the prefix. Furthermore, a prefix’s 
geographic coordinates will not change unless it is probed 
by acloser replica. Of course, IP prefixes can physically 
move, but this happens rarely enough [36] that OASIS 
only expires coordinates after one week. Moving a net- 
work can therefore result in sub-optimal predictions for 
at most one week. 


Sanity checking. A number of network peculiarities 
can cause incorrect network measurements. For exam- 
ple, a replica behind a transparent web proxy may erro- 
neously measure a short RTT to some IP prefix, when in 
fact it has only connected to the proxy. Replicas behind 
firewalls may believe they are pinging a remote network’s 
firewall, when really they are probing their own. OASIS 
employs a number of tests to detect such situations (see 
§6). As a final safeguard, however, the core only accepts 
a prefix-to-coordinate mapping after seeing two consis- 
tent measurements from replicas on different networks. 
In hindsight, another benefit of geographic coordinates 
is the ability to couple them with real-time visualization 
of the network [29], which has helped us identify, debug, 
and subsequently handle various network peculiarities. 


2.2.3 System management and data replication 


To achieve scalability and robustness, the location infor- 
mation of prefixes must be made available to all core 
nodes. We now describe OASIS’s main system manage- 
ment and data organization techniques. 


Global membership view. Every OASIS core node 
maintains a weakly-consistent view of all other nodes in 
the core, where each node is identified by its IP address, a 
globally-unique node identifier, and an incarnation num- 
ber. To avoid O(n”) probing (where n is the network 
size), core nodes detect and share failure information co- 
operatively: every core node probes a random neighbor 
each time period (3 seconds) and, if it fails to receive a 
response, gossips its suspicion of failure. 

Two techniques suggested by SWIM [7] reduce false 
failure announcements. First, several intermediates are 
chosen to probe this target before the initiator announces 
its suspicion of failure. Intermediaries alleviate the prob- 
lems caused by non-transitive Internet routing [11]. Sec- 
ond, incarnation numbers help disambiguate failure mes- 
sages: alive messages for incarnation i override anything 
for j < i; suspect for i overrides anything for j <i. Ifa 
node learns that it is suspected of failure, it increments its 
incarnation number and gossips its new number as alive. 
A node will only conclude that another node with incar- 
nation i is dead if it has not received a corresponding alive 
message for j > i after some time (3 minutes). This ap- 





Figure 6: OASIS system components 


proach provides live nodes with sufficient time to respond 
to and correct false suspicions of failure. 

Implicit in this design is the assumption that nodes 
are relatively stable; otherwise, the system would incur 
a high bandwidth cost for failure announcements. Given 
that OASIS is designed as an infrastructure service—to 
be deployed either by one service provider or a small 
number of cooperating providers—we believe that this 
assumption is reasonable. 


Consistent hashing. OASIS tasks must be assigned to 
nodes in some globally-known yet fully-decentralized 
manner. For example, to decide the responsibility of 
mapping specific IP prefixes, we partition the set of pre- 
fixes over all nodes. Similarly, we assign specific nodes 
to play the role of a service rendezvous to aggregate in- 
formation about a particular service (described in §3.3). 

OASIS provides this assignment through consistent 
hashing [20]. Each node has a random identifier; several 
nodes with identifiers closest to a key—e.g., the SHA-1 
hash of the IP prefix or service name—in the identifier 
space are assigned the corresponding task. Finding these 
nodes is easy since all nodes have a global view. While 
nodes’ views of the set of closest nodes are not guaran- 
teed to be consistent, views can be easily reconciled using 
nodes’ incarnation numbers. 


Gossiping. OASIS uses gossiping to efficiently dissem- 
inate messages—about node failures, service policies, 
prefix coordinates—throughout the network [7]. Each 
node maintains a buffer of messages to be piggybacked 
on other system messages to random nodes. Each node 
gossips each message O(logn) times for n-node net- 
works; such an epidemic algorithm propagates a message 
to all nodes in logarithmic time with high probability.’ 


Soft-state replica registration. OASIS must know all 
replicas belonging to a service in order to answer corre- 
sponding anycast requests. To tolerate replica failures ro- 
bustly, replica information is maintained using soft-state: 


3While structured gossiping based on consistent hashing could re- 
duce the bandwidth overhead needed to disseminate a message [3], we 
use a randomized epidemic scheme for simplicity. 
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replicas periodically send registration messages to core 
nodes (currently, every 60 seconds). 

Hosts running services that use OASIS for anycast— 
such as the web server shown in Figure 6—run a sepa- 
rate replica process that connects to their local application 
(i.e., the web server) every keepalive period (currently set 
to 15 seconds). The application responds with its current 
load and capacity. While the local application remains 
alive, the replica continues to refresh its locality, load, 
and capacity with its OASIS core node. 


Closest-node discovery. OASIS offloads all measure- 
ment costs to service replicas. All replicas, belonging 
to different services, form a lightweight overlay, in or- 
der to answer closest-replica queries from core nodes. 
Each replica organizes its neighbors into concentric rings 
of exponentially-increasing radii, as proposed by Merid- 
ian [46]: A replica accepts a neighbor for ring i only if 
its RTT is between 2! and 2'+! milliseconds. To find the 
closest replica to a destination d, a query operates in suc- 
cessive steps that “zero in” on the closest node in an ex- 
pected O(logn) steps. At each step, a replica with RTT 
r from d chooses neighbors to probe d, restricting its se- 
lection to those with RTTs (to itself) between 5r and 3r. 
The replica continues the search on its neighbor returning 
the minimum RTT to d. The search stops when the latest 
replica knows of no other potentially-closer nodes. 

Our implementation differs from [46] in that we per- 
form closest routing iteratively, as opposed to recursively: 
The first replica in a query initiates each progressive 
search step. This design trades overlay routing speed for 
greater robustness to packet loss. 


3 Architecture 


In this section, we describe the distributed architecture of 
OASIS in more detail: its distributed management and 
collection of data, locality and load optimizations, scala- 
bility, and security properties. 


3.1 


We now describe how OASIS manages the four tables 
described in §2.2. OASIS optimizes response time by 
heavily replicating most information. Service, bucketing, 
and proximity information need only be weakly consis- 
tent; stale information only affects system performance, 
not its correctness. On the other hand, replica liveness 
information must be more fresh. 


Managing information 


Service table. When a service initially registers with 
OASIS, it includes a service policy that specifies its 
service name and any domain name aliases, its desired 
server-selection algorithm, a public signature key, the 


maximum and minimum number of addresses to be in- 
cluded in responses, and the TTLs of these responses. 
Each core node maintains a local copy of the service table 
to be able to efficiently handle requests. When a new ser- 
vice joins OASIS or updates its existing policy, its policy 
is disseminated throughout the system by gossiping. 

The server-selection algorithm specifies how to order 
replicas as a function of their distance, load, and total 
capacity when answering anycast requests. By default, 
OASIS ranks nodes by their coordinate distance to the 
target, favoring nodes with excess capacity to break ties. 
The optional signature key is used to authorize replicas 
registering with an OASIS core node as belonging to the 
service (see §3.5). 


Bucketing table. An OASIS core node uses its buck- 
eting table to map IP addresses to IP prefixes. We boot- 
strap the table using BGP feeds from RouteViews [38], 
which has approximately 200,000 prefixes. A PATRICIA 
trie [27] efficiently maps IP addresses to prefixes using 
longest-prefix matching. 

When core nodes modify their bucketing table by split- 
ting or merging prefixes [30], these changes are gossiped 
in order to keep nodes’ tables weakly consistent. Again, 
stale information does not affect system correctness: pre- 
fix withdrawals are only used to reduce system state, 
while announcements are used only to identify more pre- 
cise coordinates for a prefix. 


Proximity table. When populating the proximity table, 
OASIS seeks to find accurate coordinates for every IP 
prefix, while preventing unnecessary reprobing. 

OASIS maps an IP prefix to the coordinates of its clos- 
est replica. To discover the closest replica, an core node 
first selects an IP address from within the prefix and is- 
sues a probing request to a known replica (or first queries 
a neighbor to discover one). The selected replica tracer- 
outes the requested IP to find the last routable IP address, 
performs closest-node discovery using the replica overlay 
(see §2.2.3), and, finally, returns the coordinates of the 
nearest replica and its RIT distance from the target IP. 
If the prefix’s previously recorded coordinate has either 
expired or has a larger RTT from the prefix, the OASIS 
core node reassigns the prefix to these new coordinates 
and starts gossiping this information. 

To prevent many nodes from probing the same IP pre- 
fix, the system assigns prefixes to nodes using consistent 
hashing. That is, several nodes closest to hash(prefix) are 
responsible for probing the prefix (three by default). All 
nodes go through their subset of assigned prefixes in ran- 
dom order, probing the prefix if its coordinates have not 
been updated within the last 7, seconds. T, is a function 
of the coordinate’s error, such that highly-accurate coor- 
dinates are probed at a slower rate (see §2.2.2). 
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Figure 7: Steps involved in a DNS anycast request to OASIS 
using rendezvous nodes. 


Liveness table. For each registered service, OASIS 
maintains a liveness table of known replicas. Gossip- 
ing is not appropriate to maintain these liveness tables 
at each node: stale information could cause nodes to re- 
turn addresses of failed replicas, while high replica churn 
would require excessive gossiping and hence bandwidth 
consumption. 

Instead, OASIS aggregates liveness information about 
a particular service at a few service rendezvous nodes, 
which are selected by consistent hashing. When a replica 
joins or leaves the system, or undergoes a significant load 
change, the OASIS core node with which it has regis- 
tered sends an update to one of the k nodes closest to 
hash(service). For scalability, these rendezvous nodes 
only receive occasional state updates, not each soft-state 
refresh continually sent by replicas to their core nodes. 
Rendezvous nodes can dynamically adapt the parameter 
k based on load, which is then gossiped as part of the ser- 
vice’s policy. By default, k=4, which is also fixed as a 
lower bound. 

Rendezvous nodes regularly exchange liveness infor- 
mation with one another, to ensure that their liveness ta- 
bles remain weakly consistent. If a rendezvous node de- 
tects that an core node fails (via OASIS’s failure detec- 
tion mechanism), it invalidates all replicas registered by 
that node. These replicas will subsequently re-register 
with a different core node and their information will be 
re-populated at the rendezvous nodes. 

Compared to logically-decentralized systems such as 
DHTs [39, 42], this aggregation at rendezvous nodes al- 
lows OASIS to provide faster response (similar to one- 
hop lookups) and to support complex anycast queries 
(e.g., as a function of both locality and load). 


3.2 Putting it together: Resolving anycast 


Given the architecture that we have presented, we now 
describe the steps involved when resolving an anycast re- 
quest (see Figure 7). For simplicity, we limit our discus- 
sion to DNS redirection. When a client queries OASIS 
for the hostname coralcdn.nyuld.net for the first time: 


1. The client queries the DNS root servers, finding an 
OASIS nameserver J for nyuld.net to which it sends 
the request. 


2. Core lookup: OASIS core node / finds other core 
nodes near the client that support the DNS interface 
by executing the following steps: 


(a) I locally maps the client’s IP address to IP pre- 
fix, and then prefix to location coordinates. 

(b) I queries one of the k rendezvous nodes for ser- 
vice dns, call this node S;, sending the client’s 
coordinates. 

(c) S; responds with the best-suited OASIS name- 
servers for the specified coordinates. 

(d) J returns this set of DNS replicas to the client. 
Let this set include node J. 


3. The client resends the anycast request to J. 


4. Replica lookup: Core node J finds replicas near the 
client using the following steps: 


(a) J extracts the request’s service name and maps 
the client’s IP address to coordinates. 

(b) J queries one of the k rendezvous nodes for 
service coralcdn, call this S;. 

(c) Sy responds with the best coralcdn replicas, 
which J returns to the client. 


Although DNS is a stateless protocol, we can force 
legacy clients to perform such two-stage lookups, as well 
as signal to their nameservers which stage they are cur- 
rently executing. §4 gives implementation details. 


3.3. Improving scalability and latency 


While OASIS can support a large number of replicas 
by simply adding more nodes, the anycast protocol de- 
scribed in §3.2 has a bottleneck in scaling to large num- 
bers of clients for a particular service: one of the k ren- 
dezvous nodes is involved in each request. We now de- 
scribe how OASIS reduces these remote queries to im- 
prove both scalability and client latency. 


Improving core lookups. OASIS first reduces load 
on rendezvous nodes by lowering the frequency of 
core lookups. For DNS-based requests, OASIS uses 
relatively-long TTLs for OASIS nameservers (currently 
15 minutes) compared to those for third-party replicas 
(configurable per service, 60 seconds by default). These 
longer TTLs seem acceptable given that OASIS is an in- 
frastructure service, and that resolvers can failover be- 
tween nameservers since OASIS returns multiple, geo- 
diverse nameservers. 

Second, we observe that core lookups are rarely issued 
to random nodes: Core lookups in DNS will initially go 
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to one of the twelve primary nameservers registered for 
.nyuld.net in the main DNS hierarchy. So, we can arrange 
the OASIS core so that these 12 primary nameservers 
play the role of rendezvous nodes for dns, by simply hav- 
ing them choose k= 12 consecutive node identifiers for 
consistent hashing (in addition to their normal random 
identifiers). This configuration reduces latency by avoid- 
ing remote lookups. 


Improving replica lookups. OASIS further reduces 
load by leveraging request locality. Since both clients 
and replicas are redirected to their nearest OASIS core 
nodes—when performing anycast requests and initiating 
registration, respectively—hosts redirected to the same 
core node are likely to be close to one another. Hence, 
on receiving a replica lookup, an core node first checks 
its local liveness table for any replica that satisfies the 
service request. 

To improve the effectiveness of using local informa- 
tion, OASIS also uses local flooding: Each core node 
receiving registrations sends these local replica registra- 
tions to some of its closest neighbors. (‘Closeness” is 
again calculated using coordinate distance, to mirror the 
same selection criterion used for anycast.) Intuitively, 
this approach helps prevent situations in which replicas 
and clients select different co-located nodes and there- 
fore lose the benefit of local information. We analyze the 
performance benefit of local flooding in §5.1. 

OASIS implements other obvious strategies to reduce 
load, including having core nodes cache replica informa- 
tion returned by rendezvous nodes and batch replica up- 
dates to rendezvous nodes. We do not discuss these fur- 
ther due to space limitations. 


3.4 Selecting replicas based on load 


While our discussion has mostly focused on locality- 
based replica selection, OASIS supports multiple selec- 
tion algorithms incorporating factors such as load and ca- 
pacity. However, in most practical cases, load-balancing 
need not be perfect; a reasonably good node is often ac- 
ceptable. For example, to reduce costs associated with 
“9S5th-percentile billing,” only the elimination of traffic 
spikes is critical. To eliminate such spikes, a service’s 
replicas can track their 95% bandwidth usage over five- 
minute windows, then report their load to OASIS as the 
logarithm of this bandwidth usage. By specifying load- 
based selection in its policy, a service can ensure that its 
95% bandwidth usage at its most-loaded replica is within 
a factor of two of its least-loaded replica; we have evalu- 
ated this policy in §5.2. 

However, purely load-based metrics cannot be used in 
conjunction with many of the optimizations that reduce 
replica lookups to rendezvous nodes (§3.3), as locality 
does not play a role in such replica selection. On the 


other hand, the computation performed by rendezvous 
nodes when responding to such replica lookups is much 
lower: while answering locality-based lookups requires 
the rendezvous node to compute the closest replica(s) 
with respect to the client’s location, answering load-based 
lookups requires the node simply to return the first ele- 
ment(s) of a single list of service replicas, sorted by in- 
creasing load. The ordering of this list needs to be recom- 
puted only when replicas’ loads change. 


3.5 Security properties 


OASIS has the following security requirements. First, it 
should prohibit unauthorized replicas from joining a reg- 
istered service. Second, it should limit the extent to which 
a particular service’s replicas can inject bad coordinates. 
Finally, it should prevent adversaries from using the in- 
frastructure as a platform for DDoS attacks. 

We assume that all OASIS core nodes are trusted; they 
do not gossip false bucketing, coordinates, or liveness in- 
formation. We also assume that core nodes have loosely 
synchronized clocks to verify expiry times for replicas’ 
authorization certificates. (Loosely-synchronized clocks 
are also required to compare registration expiry times in 
liveness tables, as well as measurement times when de- 
termining whether to reprobe prefixes.) Additionally, we 
assume that services joining OASIS have some secure 
method to initially register a public key. An infrastruc- 
ture deployment of OASIS may have a single or small 
number of entities performing such admission control; 
the service provider(s) deploying OASIS’s primary DNS 
nameservers are an obvious choice. Less secure schemes 
such as using DNS TXT records may also be appropriate 
in certain contexts. 

To prevent unauthorized replicas from joining a ser- 
vice, a replica must present a valid, fresh certificate 
signed by the service’s public key when initially register- 
ing with the system. This certificate includes the replica’s 
IP address and its coordinates. By providing such admis- 
sion control, OASIS only returns IP addresses that are 
authorized as valid replicas for a particular service. 

OASIS limits the extent to which replicas can inject 
bad coordinates by evicting faulty replicas or their cor- 
responding services. We believe that sanity-checking 
coordinates returned by the replicas—coupled with the 
penalty of eviction—is sufficient to deter services from 
assigning inaccurate coordinates for their replicas and 
replicas from responding falsely to closest-replica queries 
from OASIS. 

Finally, OASIS prevents adversaries from using it as 
a platform for distributed denial-of-service attacks by re- 
quiring that replicas accept closest-replica requests only 
from core nodes. It also requires that a replica’s over- 
lay neighbors are authorized by OASIS (hence, replicas 
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+: ANSWER SECTION: 
example.net.nyud.net 600 IN CNAME 
coralcdn.ab4040d9a9e53205.oasis.nyuld.net. 


60 INA 
171.64.64.217 


coralcdn.ab4040d9a9e53205.oasis.nyuld.net. 


7; AUTHORITY SECTION: 

ab4040d9a9e53205.oasis.nyuld.net. 600 IN NS 
171.64.64.217.ip4.oasis.nyuld.net. 

ab4040d9a9e53205.oasis.nyuld.net. 600 IN NS 
169.229.50.5.ip4.oasis.nyuld.net. 


Figure 8: Output of dig for a hostname using OASIS. 


only accept probing requests from other approved repli- 
cas). OASIS itself has good resistance to DoS attacks, 
as most client requests can be resolved using information 
stored locally, i.e., not requiring wide-area lookups be- 
tween core nodes. 


4 Implementation 


OASIS’s implementation consists of three main compo- 
nents: the OASIS core node, the service replica, and 
stand-alone interfaces (including DNS, HTTP, and RPC). 
All components are implemented in C++ and use the 
asynchronous I/O library from the SFS toolkit [25], struc- 
tured using asynchronous events and callbacks. The core 
node comprises about 12,000 lines of code, the replica 
about 4,000 lines, and the various interfaces about 5,000 
lines. The bucketing table is maintained using an in- 
memory PATRICIA trie [27], while the proximity table 
uses BerkeleyDB [41] for persistent storage. 

OASIS’s design uses static latitude/longitude coordi- 
nates with Meridian overlay probing [46]. For compari- 
son purposes, OASIS also can be configured to use syn- 
thetic coordinates using Vivaldi [6] or GNP [28]. 


RPC and HTTP interfaces. These interfaces take an 
optional target IP address as input, as opposed to sim- 
ply using the client’s address, in order to support inte- 
gration of third-party services such as HTTP redirectors 
(Figure 3). Beyond satisfying normal anycast requests, 
these interfaces also enable a localization service by sim- 
ply exposing OASIS’s proximity table, so that any client 
can ask “What are the coordinates of IP x?”4 In addition 
to HTML, the HTTP interface supports XML-formatted 
output for easy visualization using online mapping ser- 
vices [13]. 


DNS interface. OASIS takes advantage of low-level 
DNS details to implement anycast. First, a nameserver 
must differentiate between core and replica lookups. 
Core lookups only return nameserver (NS) records for 


4We plan to support such functionality with DNS TXT records as 
well, although this has not been implemented yet. 


nearby OASIS nameservers. Replica lookups, on the 
other hand, return address (A) records for nearby repli- 
cas. Since DNS is a stateless protocol, we signal the type 
of a client’s request in its DNS query: replica lookups 
all have oasis prepended to nyuld.net. We force such 
signalling by returning CNAME records during core 
lookups, which map aliases to their canonical names. 

This technique alone is insufficient to force many 
client resolvers, including BIND, to immediately issue 
replica lookups to these nearby nameservers. We illus- 
trate this with an example query for CoralCDN [10], 
which uses the service alias +.nyud.net. A resolver R 
discovers nameservers u,v for nyud.net by querying the 
root servers for example.net.nyud.net.> Next, R queries 
u for this hostname, and is returned a CNAME for 
example.net.nyud.net — coralcdn.oasis.nyuld.net and 
NS x,y for coralcdn.oasis.nyuld.net. In practice, R 
will reissue a new query for coralcdn.oasis.nyuld.net to 
nameserver v, which is not guaranteed to be close to R 
(and v’s local cache may include replicas far from R). 

We again use the DNS query string to signal whether 
a client is contacting the correct nameservers. When 
responding to core lookups, we encode the set of NS 
records in hex format (ab4040d9a9e53205) in the re- 
turned CNAME record (Figure 8). Thus, when v receives 
a replica lookup, it checks whether the query encodes its 
own IP address, and if it does not, immediately re-returns 
NS records for x,y. Now, having received NS records 
authoritative for the name queried, a resolver contacts the 
desired nameservers x or y, which returns an appropriate 
replica for coralcdn. 


5 Evaluation 


We evaluate OASIS’s performance benefits for DNS- 
based anycast, as well as its scalability and bandwidth 
trade-offs. 


5.1 Wide-area evaluation of OASIS 


Experimental setup. We present wide-area measure- 
ments on PlanetLab [34] that evaluate the accuracy of 
replica selection based on round-trip-time and through- 
put, DNS response time, and the end-to-end time for a 
simulated web session. In all experiments, we ran repli- 
cas for one service on approximately 250 PlanetLab hosts 
spread around the world (including 22 in Asia), and we 
ran core nodes and DNS servers on 37 hosts.® 


>To adopt OASIS yet preserve its own top-level domain name, 
CoralCDN points the NS records for nyud.net to OASIS’s nameservers; 
nyud.net is registered as an alias for coralcdn in its service policy. 

6This number was due to the unavailability of UDP port 53 on most 
PlanetLab hosts, especially given CoralCDN’s current use of same. 
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Figure 9: Round trip times (ms) 


We compare the performance of replica selection us- 
ing six different anycast strategies: (1) OASIS (LF) refers 
to the OASIS system, using both local caching and local 
flooding (to the nearest three neighbors; see §3.3). (2) 
OASIS uses only local caching for replicas. (3) Merid- 
ian (our implementation of [46]) performs on-demand 
probing by executing closest-replica discovery whenever 
it receives a request. (4) Vivaldi uses 2-dimensional dy- 
namic virtual coordinates [6], instead of static geographic 
coordinates, by probing the client from 8-12 replicas 
on-demand. The core node subsequently computes the 
client’s virtual coordinates and selects its closest replica 
based on virtual coordinate distance. (5) Vivaldi (cached) 
probes IP prefixes in the background, instead of on- 
demand. Thus, it is similar to OASIS with local caching, 
except for using virtual coordinates to populate OASIS’s 
proximity table. (6) Finally, RRobin performs round- 
robin DNS redirection amongst all replicas in the system, 
using a single DNS server located at Stanford University. 

We performed client measurements on the same hosts 
running replicas. However, we configured OASIS so that 
when a replica registers with an OASIS core node, the 
node does not directly save a mapping from the replica’s 
prefix to its coordinates, as OASIS would do normally. 
Instead, we rely purely on OASIS’s background probing 
to assign coordinates to the replica’s prefix. 

Three consecutive experiments were run at each site 
when evaluating ping, DNS, and end-to-end latencies. 
Short DNS TTLs were chosen to ensure that clients con- 
tacted OASIS for each request. Data from all three exper- 
iments are included in the following cumulative distribu- 
tion function (CDF) graphs. 


Minimizing RTTs. Figures 9 shows the CDFs of 
round-trip-times in log-scale between clients and their re- 
turned replicas. We measured RTTs via ICMP echo mes- 
sages, using the ICMP response’s kernel timestamp when 
calculating RTTs. RTTs as reported are the minimum of 
ten consecutive probes. We see that OASIS and Meridian 
significantly outperform anycast using Vivaldi and round 
robin by one to two orders of magnitude. 


OASIS (LF) 
CASSIS — 


Merigtan <r 


Percent of requests with throughput 


Percent of lookups having latency 





Figure 11: DNS resolution time (ms) for new clients 


Two other interesting results merit mention. First, 
Vivaldi (cached) performs significantly worse than on- 
demand Vivaldi and even often worse than RRobin. 
This arises from the fact that Vivaldi is not stable over 
time with respect to coordinate translation and rotation. 
Hence, cached results quickly become inaccurate, al- 
though recent work has sought to minimize this instabil- 
ity [8, 33]. Second, OASIS outperforms Meridian for 
60% of measurements, a rather surprising result given 
that OASIS uses Meridian as its background probing 
mechanism. It is here where we see OASIS’s benefit 
from using RTT as an absolute error predictor for coordi- 
nates (§2.2.2): reprobing by OASIS yields strictly better 
results, while the accuracy of Meridian queries can vary. 


Maximizing throughput. Figure 10 shows the CDFs 
of the steady-state throughput from replicas to their 
clients, to examine the benefit of using nearby servers to 
improve data-transfer rates. TCP throughput is measured 
using iperf-1.7.0 [18] in its default configuration (a 
TCP window size of 32 KB). The graph shows TCP per- 
formance in steady-state. OASIS is competitive with or 
superior to all other tested systems, demonstrating its per- 
formance for large data transfers. 


DNS resolution time. Figures 11 and 12 evaluate the 
DNS performance for new clients and for clients al- 
ready caching their nearby OASIS nameservers, respec- 
tively. A request by a new client includes the time to 
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Figure 13: End-to-end download performance (ms) 


perform three steps: (1) contact an initial OASIS core 
node to learn a nearby nameserver, (2) re-contact a dis- 
tant node and again receive NS records for the same 
nearby nameservers (see §4), and (3) contact a nearby 
core node as part of a replica lookup. Note that we did not 
specially configure the 12 primary nameservers as ren- 
dezvous nodes for dns (see §3.3), and thus use a wide- 
area lookup during Step 1. This two-step approach is 
taken by all systems: Meridian and Vivaldi both perform 
on-demand probing twice. We omit RRobin from this 
experiment, however, as it always uses a single name- 
server. Clients already caching nameserver information 
need only perform Step 3, as given in Figure 12. 
OASIS’s strategy of first finding nearby nameservers 
and then using locally-cached information can achieve 
significantly faster DNS response times compared to on- 
demand probing systems. The median DNS resolution 
time for OASIS replica lookups is almost 30x faster than 
that for Meridian.’ We also see that local flooding can 
improve median performance by 40% by reducing the 
number of wide-area requests to rendezvous nodes. 


End-to-end latency. Figure 13 shows the end-to-end 
time for a client to perform a synthetic web session, 
which includes first issuing a replica lookup via DNS 
and then downloading eight 10KB files sequentially. This 


7A recursive Meridian implementation [46] may be faster than our 
iterative implementation: our design emphasizes greater robustness to 
packet loss, given our preference for minimizing probing. 


metric | california texas newyork germany 
latency 23.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
load 9.0 11.3 9.6 9.2 


Table 1: 95th-percentile bandwidth usage (MB) 


file size is chosen to mimic that of common image files, 
which are often embedded multiple times on a given web 
page. We do not simulate persistent connections for our 
transfers, so each request establishes a new TCP con- 
nection before downloading the file. Also, our faux- 
webserver never touches the disk, so does not take (Plan- 
etLab’s high) disk-scheduling latency into account. 

End-to-end measurements underscore OASIS’s true 
performance benefit, coupling very fast DNS response 
time with very accurate server selection. Median 
response-time for OASIS is 290% faster than Meridian 
and 500% faster than simple round-robin systems. 


5.2 Load-based replica selection 


This section considers replica selection based on load. 
We do not seek to quantify an optimal load- and latency- 
aware selection metric; rather, we verify OASIS’s ability 
to perform load-aware anycast. Specifically, we evaluate 
a load-balancing strategy meant to reduce costs associ- 
ated with 95th-percentile billing (§3.4). 

In this experiment, we use four distributed servers that 
run our faux-webserver. Each webserver tracks its band- 
width usage per minute, and registers its load with its lo- 
cal replica as the logarithm of its 95th-percentile usage. 
Eight clients, all located in California, each make 50 any- 
cast requests for a 1MB file, with a 20-second delay be- 
tween requests. (DNS records have a TTL of 15 seconds.) 

Table 1 shows that the webserver with highest band- 
width costs is easily within a factor of two of the least- 
loaded server. On the other hand, locality-based replica 
selection creates a traffic spike at a single webserver. 


5.3 Scalability 


Since OASIS is designed as an infrastructure system, we 
now verify that a reasonable-sized OASIS core can han- 
dle Internet-scale usage. 

Measurements at DNS root servers have shown steady 
traffic rates of around 6.5M A queries per 10 minute in- 
terval across all {e,i,k,m}.root-servers.net [23]. With 
a deployment of 1000 OASIS DNS servers—and, for 
simplicity, assuming an even distribution of requests to 
nodes—even if OASIS received requests at an equivalent 
rate, each node would see only 10 requests per second. 

On the other hand, OASIS often uses shorter TTLs to 
handle replica failover and load balancing. The same 
datasets showed approximately LOOK unique resolvers 
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Figure 14: Bandwidth trade-off between on-demand probing, 
caching IP prefixes (OASIS), and caching IP addresses 


per 10 minute interval. Using the default TTL of 60 sec- 
onds, even if every client re-issued a request every 60 
seconds for all s services using OASIS, each core node 
would receive at most 1.6-s requests per second. 

To consider one real-world service, as opposed to some 
upper bound for all Internet traffic, CoralCDN [10] han- 
dles about 20 million HTTP requests from more than one 
million unique client IPs per day (as of December 2005). 
To serve this web population, CoralCDN answers slightly 
fewer than 5 million DNS queries (for all query types) 
per day, using TTLs of 30-60 seconds. This translates to 
a system total of 57 DNS queries per second. 


5.4 Bandwidth trade-offs 


This section examines the bandwidth trade-off between 
precomputing prefix locality and performing on-demand 
probing. If a system receives only a few hundred requests 
per week, OASIS’s approach of probing every IP prefix is 
not worthwhile. Figure 14 plots the amount of bandwidth 
used in caching and on-demand anycast systems for a sys- 
tem with 2000 replicas. Following the results of [46], 
we estimate each closest-replica query to generate about 
10.4 KB of network traffic (load grows sub-linearly with 
the number of replicas). 

Figure 14 simulates the amount of bandwidth used 
per week for up to 5 million DNS requests per day (the 
request rate from CoralCDN), where each results in a 
new closest-replica query. OASIS’s probing of 200K 
prefixes—even when each prefix may be probed multiple 
times—generates orders of magnitude less network traf- 
fic. We also plot an upper-bound on the amount of traffic 
generated if the system were to cache IP addresses, as 
opposed to IP prefixes. 

While one might expect the number of DNS resolvers 
to be constant and relatively small, many resolvers 
use dynamically-assigned addresses and thus preclude a 
small working set: the root-servers saw more than 4 mil- 





ChunkCast [5] | chunkcast Anycast gateways 
CoralCDN [10] | coralcdn Web proxies 
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Figure 15: Services using OASIS as of March 2006. Services 
can be accessed using (service) .nyuld.net. 


lion unique clients in a week, with the number of clients 
increasing linearly after the first day’s window [23]. Fig- 
ure 14 uses this upper-bound to plot the amount of traffic 
needed when caching IP addresses. Of course, new IP 
addresses always need to be probed on-demand, with the 
corresponding performance hit (per Figure 12). 


6 Deployment lessons 


OASIS has been deployed on about 250 PlanetLab hosts 
since November 2005. Figure 15 lists the systems cur- 
rently using OASIS and a brief description of their ser- 
vice replicas. We present some lessons that we learned in 
the process. 


Make it easy to integrate. Though each application 
server requires a local replica, for a shared testbed such as 
PlanetLab, a single replica process on a host can serve on 
behalf of multiple local processes running different appli- 
cations. To facilitate this, we now run OASIS replicas as 
a public service on PlanetLab; to adopt OASIS, Planet- 
Lab applications need only listen on a registered port and 
respond to keepalive messages. 

Applications can integrate OASIS even without any 
source-code changes or recompilation. Operators can run 
or modify simple stand-alone scripts we provide that an- 
swer replica keepalive requests after simple liveness and 
load checks (via ps and the /proc filesystem). 


Check for proximity discrepancies. Firewalls and 
middleboxes can lead one to draw false conclusions from 
measurement results. Consider the following two prob- 
lems we encountered, mentioned earlier in §2.2.2. 

To determine a routable IP address in a prefix, a replica 
performs a traceroute and uses the last reachable node 
that responded to the traceroute. However, since fire- 
walls can perform egress filtering on ICMP packets, an 
unsuspecting node would then ask others to probe its 
own egress point, which may be far away from the de- 
sired prefix. Hence, replicas initially find their immedi- 
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ate upstream routers—i.e., the set common to multiple 
traceroutes—which they subsequently ignored. 

When replicas probe destinations on TCP port 80 
for closest-replica discovery, any local transparent web 
proxy will perform full TCP termination, leading an un- 
suspecting node to conclude that it is very close to the 
destination. Hence, a replica first checks for a transpar- 
ent proxy, then tries alternative probing techniques. 

Both problems would lead replicas to report them- 
selves as incorrectly close to some IP prefix. So, by em- 
ploying measurement redundancy, OASIS can compare 
answers for precision and sanity. 


Be careful what you probe. No single probing tech- 
nique is both sufficiently powerful and innocuous (from 
the point-of-view of intrusion-detection systems). As 
such, OASIS has adapted its probing strategies based on 
ISP feedback. ICMP probes and TCP probes to random 
high ports were often dropped by egress firewalls and, 
for the latter, flagged as unwanted port scans. Probing 
to TCP port 80 faced the problem of transparent web 
proxies, and probes to TCP port 22 were often flagged 
as SSH login attacks. Unfortunately, as OASIS performs 
probing from multiple networks, automated abuse com- 
plaints from IDSs are sent to many separate network op- 
erators. Currently, OASIS uses a mix of TCP port 80 
probes, ICMP probes, and reverse DNS name queries. 


Be careful whom you probe. IDSs deployed on some 
networks are incompatible with active probing, irrespec- 
tive of the frequency of probes. Thus, OASIS maintains 
and checks a blacklist whenever a target IP prefix or ad- 
dress is selected for probing. We apply this blacklist at all 
stages of probing: Initially, only the OASIS core checked 
target IP prefixes. However, this strategy led to abuse 
complaints from ASes that provide transit for the target, 
yet filter ICMPs; in such cases, replicas tracerouting the 
prefix would end up probing the upstream AS. 


7 Related work 


We classify related work into two areas most relevant to 
OASIS: network distance estimation and server selection. 
Network distance estimation techniques are used to iden- 
tify the location and/or distance between hosts in the net- 
work. The server-selection literature deals with finding 
an appropriately-located server (possibly using network 
distance estimation) for a client request. 


Network distance estimation. Several techniques have 
been proposed to reduce the amount of probing per re- 
quest. Some initial proposals (such as [16]) are based 
on the triangle-inequality assumption. IDMaps [9] pro- 
posed deploying tracers that all probe one another; the 
distance between two hosts is calculated as the sum of 
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the distances between the hosts and their selected trac- 
ers, and between the two selected tracers. Theilmann and 
Rothermel described a hierarchical tree-like system [44], 
and Iso-bar proposed a two-tier system using landmark- 
based clustering algorithms [4]. King [15] used recursive 
queries to remote DNS nameservers to measure the RTT 
distance between any two non-participating hosts. 


Recently, virtual coordinate systems (such as GNP [28] 
and Vivaldi [6]) offer new methods for latency estimation. 
Here, nodes generate synthetic coordinates after probing 
one another. The distance between peers in the coordinate 
space is used to predict their RTT, the accuracy of which 
depends on how effectively the Internet can be embedded 
into a d-dimensional (usually Euclidean) space. 

Another direction for network estimation has been the 
use of geographic mapping techniques; the main idea is 
that if geographic distance is a good indicator of net- 
work distance, then estimating geographic location accu- 
rately would obtain a first approximation for the network 
distance between hosts. Most approaches in geographic 
mapping are heuristic. The most common approaches 
include performing queries against a whois database 
to extract city information [17, 32], or tracerouting the 
address space and then mapping router names to loca- 
tions based on ISP-specific naming conventions [12, 30]. 
Commercial entities have sought to create exhaustive IP- 
range mappings [1, 35]. 


Server selection. IP anycast was proposed as a 
network-level solution to server selection [22, 31]. How- 
ever, with various deployment and scalability problems, 
IP anycast is not widely used or available. Recently, PIAS 
has argued for supporting IP anycast as a proxy-based ser- 
vice to overcome deployment challenges [2]; OASIS can 
serve as a powerful and flexible server-selection backend 
for such a system. 


One of the largest deployed content distribution net- 
works, Akamai [1] reportedly traceroutes the IP address 
space from multiple vantage points to detect route con- 
vergence, then pings the common router from every data 
center hosting an Akamai cluster [4]. OASIS’s task is 
more difficult than that of commercial CDNs, given its 
goal of providing anycast for multiple services. 

Recent literature has proposed techniques to minimize 
such exhaustive probing. Meridian [46] (used for DNS 
redirection by [45]) creates an overlay network with 
neighbors chosen from a particular distribution; routing 
to closer nodes is guaranteed to find a minimum given a 
growth-restricted metric space [21]. In contrast, OASIS 
completely eliminates on-demand probing. 

OASIS allows more flexible server selection than pure 
locality-based solutions, as it stores load and capacity es- 
timates from replicas in addition to locality information. 
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Abstract 


CiteSeer is a popular online resource for the computer sci- 
ence research community, allowing users to search and 
browse a large archive of research papers. CiteSeer is ex- 
pensive: it generates 35 GB of network traffic per day, re- 
quires nearly one terabyte of disk storage, and needs sig- 
nificant human maintenance. 

OverCite is a new digital research library system that 
aggregates donated resources at multiple sites to provide 
CiteSeer-like document search and retrieval. OverCite en- 
ables members of the community to share the costs of run- 
ning CiteSeer. The challenge facing OverCite is how to 
provide scalable and load-balanced storage and query pro- 
cessing with automatic data management. OverCite uses 
a three-tier design: presentation servers provide an iden- 
tical user interface to CiteSeer’s; application servers par- 
tition and replicate a search index to spread the work of 
answering each query among several nodes; and a dis- 
tributed hash table stores documents and meta-data, and 
coordinates the activities of the servers. 

Evaluation of a prototype shows that OverCite in- 
creases its query throughput by a factor of seven with 
a nine-fold increase in the number of servers. OverCite 
requires more total storage and network bandwidth than 
centralized CiteSeer, but spreads these costs over all the 
sites. OverCite can exploit the resources of these sites to 
support new features such as document alerts and to scale 
to larger data sets. 


1 Introduction 


Running a popular Web site is a costly endeavor, typically 
requiring many physical machines to store and process 
data and a fast Internet pipe to push data out quickly. It’s 
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common for non-commercial Web sites to be popular yet 
to lack the resources to support their popularity. Users of 
such sites are often willing to help out, particularly in the 
form of modest amounts of compute power and network 
traffic. Examples of applications that thrive on volunteer 
resources include SETI@home, BitTorrent, and volunteer 
software distribution mirror sites. Another prominent ex- 
ample is the PlanetLab wide-area testbed [36], which is 
made up of hundreds of donated machines over many dif- 
ferent institutions. Since donated resources are distributed 
over the wide area and are usually abundant, they also al- 
low the construction of a more fault tolerant system using 
a geographically diverse set of replicas. 

In order to harness volunteer resources at many sites, a 
Web service needs a design that will increase its capacity 
as servers are added. This paper explores such a design 
in OverCite, a multi-site version of the CiteSeer reposi- 
tory of computer science research papers [30]. We choose 
CiteSeer for our study because of its value to the re- 
search community. However, despite its popularity, Cite- 
Seer went mostly unmaintained after its initial develop- 
ment at NEC until a volunteer research group at Pennsy]- 
vania State University (PSU) took over the considerable 
task of running and maintaining the system. 


1.1 Multi-site Web Design 


Many designs and tools exist for distributing a Web ser- 
vice within a single-site cluster. The three-tier design 
is a common approach—a load-balancing front-end, ap- 
plication servers, and a shared back-end database—and 
services may also use techniques such as DDS [25], 
TACC [20], and MapReduce [17]. These solutions take 
advantage of reliable high-speed LANs to coordinate the 
servers in the cluster. Such solutions are less well suited to 
servers spread over the Internet, with relatively low speed 
and less reliable connectivity [3]. 

Existing approaches to multi-site services include mir- 
roring, strict partitioning, caching, and more recently dis- 
tributed hash tables (DHTs). Mirroring and strict parti- 
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tioning eliminate inter-site communication during ordi- 
nary operations. Mirroring is not attractive for storage- 
intensive services: CiteSeer, for example, would require 
each mirror site to store nearly a terabyte of data. Parti- 
tioning the service among sites works only if each client 
request clearly belongs to a particular partition, but this 
is not true for keyword queries in CiteSeer; in addition, 
CiteSeer must coordinate its crawling activities among all 
sites. While content distribution networks such as Aka- 
mai [2], Coral [21], or CoDeeN [48] would help distribute 
static content such as the documents stored by CiteSeer, 
they would not help with the dynamic portion of the Cite- 
Seer workload: keyword searches, navigation of the graph 
of citations between papers, ranking papers and authors in 
various ways, and identification of similarity among pa- 
pers. Similarly, as discussed in the related work (see Sec- 
tion 6), no existing DHT has been used for an application 
of the complexity of CiteSeer. 


1.2 OverCite 


What is needed is a design that parallelizes CiteSeer’s op- 
erations over many sites to increase performance, parti- 
tions the storage to minimize the per-site burden, allows 
the coordination required to perform keyword searches 
and crawling, and can tolerate network and site failures. 
OverCite’s design satisfies these requirements. Like many 
cluster applications, it has a three-tier design: multiple 
Web front-ends that accept queries and display results, 
application servers that crawl, generate indices, perform 
keyword searches on the indices, and a DHT back-end 
that aggregates the disks of the donated machines to store 
documents, meta-data, and coordination state. 

The DHT back-end provides several distinct benefits. 
First, it is self-managing, balancing storage load automati- 
cally as volunteer servers come and go. Second, it handles 
replication and location of data to provide high availabil- 
ity. Finally, the DHT provides a convenient rendezvous 
service for producers and consumers of meta-data that 
must coordinate their activities. For example, once a node 
at one site has crawled a new document and stored it in 
the DHT, the document will be available to DHT nodes at 
other sites. 

OverCite’s primary non-storage activity is indexed key- 
word search, which it parallelizes with a scheme used in 
cluster-based search engines [7, 20]. OverCite divides the 
inverted index in k partitions. Each node stores a copy of 
one partition on its local disk; with n nodes, n/k nodes 
store a particular partition. OverCite sends a user query to 
k index servers, one for each partition, and aggregates the 
results from these index servers. 


1.3 Contributions 
The contributions of this paper are as follows!: 


e A three-tier DHT-backed design that may be of gen- 
eral use to multi-site Web services. 


e OverCite, a multi-site deployment of CiteSeer. 


e An experimental evaluation with 27 nodes, the full 
CiteSeer document set, and a trace of user queries 
issued to CiteSeer. A single-node OverCite can serve 
2.8 queries/s (CiteSeer can serve 4.8 queries/s), and 
OverCite scales well: with 9 nodes serving as front- 
end query servers, OverCite can serve 21 queries/s. 


A case study of a challenging use of a DHT. OverCite 
currently stores 850 GB of data (amounting to tens 
of millions of blocks), consuming about a factor of 
4 more total storage than CiteSeer itself. Each key- 
word query involves tens of DHT operations and is 
completed with reasonable latency. 


We conjecture that OverCite’s three-tier design may be 
useful for many Web services that wish to adopt a multi- 
site arrangement. Services tend to consist of a mix of static 
content and dynamic operations. As long as the consis- 
tency requirements are not strict, a DHT can be used as a 
general-purpose back-end, both to hold inter-site coordi- 
nation state and to spread the storage and serving load of 
large static documents. 


1.4 Roadmap 


Section 2 describes the design and operation of the cur- 
rent CiteSeer implementation. Section 3 gives the design 
of OverCite. Section 4 details the OverCite prototype im- 
plementation, and Section 5 evaluates the implementation. 
Section 6 discusses related work, and finally Section 7 
concludes. 


2 CiteSeer Background 


CiteSeer [30] crawls, stores and indexes more than half a 
million research papers. CiteSeer’s hardware consists of 
a pair of identical servers running the following compo- 
nents. A Web crawler visits a set of Web pages that are 
likely to contain links to PDF and PostScript files of re- 
search papers. If it sees a paper link it has not already 
fetched, CiteSeer fetches the file and parses it to extract 
text and citations. Then it applies heuristics to check if the 


We presented a preliminary design, without an implementation, in 
an earlier workshop paper [45]. 
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Number of papers 674,720 
New documents per week 1000 
HTML pages visited 113,000 
Total document storage 803 GB 
Avg. document size (all formats) | 735 KB 
Total meta-data storage 45 GB 
Total inverted index size 22 GB 
Hits per day 800,000 
Searches per day 250,000 
Total traffic per day 34 GB 
Document traffic per day 21 GB 
Avg. number of active conns 68 
Avg. load per CPU 66% 


Table 1: Statistics of the PSU CiteSeer deployment. 


document duplicates an existing document; if not, it adds 
meta-data about the document to its tables. CiteSeer pe- 
riodically updates its inverted index with newly crawled 
documents, indexing only the first 500 words of each doc- 
ument. The Web user interface accepts search terms, looks 
them up in the inverted index, and presents data about the 
resulting documents. 

CiteSeer assigns a document ID (DID) to each docu- 
ment for which it has found a PDF or Postscript file, and 
a citation ID (CID) to every bibliography entry within a 
document. CiteSeer knows about many papers for which 
it has seen citations but not found a document file. For 
this reason CiteSeer assigns a “group ID” (GID) to each 
known paper for use in contexts where a file is not re- 
quired. The GID also serves to connect newly inserted 
documents to previously discovered citations. All the IDs 
are numerically increasing 14-byte numbers. 

CiteSeer stores the PDF/PostScript of each research pa- 
per (as well as the ASCII text extracted from it) in a lo- 
cal file system. In addition, CiteSeer stores the following 
meta-data tables to help identify papers and filter out pos- 
sible duplicates: 


1. The document meta-data table (Docs), indexed by 
DID, which records each document’s authors, title, 
year, abstract, GID, CIDs of the document’s cita- 
tions, number of citations to the document, etc. 

2. The citation meta-data table (Cites), indexed by 
CID, which records each citation’s GID and citing 
document DID. 

3. A table (Groups) mapping each GID to the corre- 
sponding DID (if a DID exists) and the list of CIDs 
that cite it. 

4. A table indexed by the checksum of each fetched 
document file, used to decide if a file has already 
been processed. 


Tier 1: 
presentation 


Tier 3: 
data storage 





Figure 1: Overview of OverCite’s three-tier architecture. The 
modules at all tiers are run at many (if not all) nodes. The Tier 
1 Web server interacts with multiple search engines on differ- 
ent nodes to perform a single user keyword search. The Tier 2 
modules use the underlying DHT to store documents and corre- 
sponding meta-data. The keyword search engine also stores data 
locally outside the DHT. 


5. A table indexed by the hash of every sentence Cite- 
Seer has seen in a document, used to gauge document 
similarity. 

6. A table (URLs) to keep track of which Web pages 
need to be crawled, indexed by URL. 

7. A table (Titles) mapping paper titles and authors 
to the corresponding GID, used to find the target of 
citations observed in paper bibliographies. 


Table 1 lists statistics for the deployment of CiteSeer 
at PSU as of September 2005. The CiteSeer Web site 
uses two servers each with two 2.8 GHz processors. The 
two servers run independently of each other and each has 
a complete collection of PDF/Postscript documents, in- 
verted indices, and meta-data. Most of the CPU time is 
used to satisfy keyword searches and to convert document 
files to user-requested formats.. The main costs of search- 
ing are lookups in the inverted index, and collecting and 
displaying meta-data about search results. 


3 Design 


A primary goal of OverCite’s design is to ensure that 
its performance increases as volunteers contribute nodes. 
OverCite addresses this challenge with a three-tier design 
(see Figure 1), similar to cluster-based Web sites, but with 
the database replaced with a DHT. The modules in Tier | 
accept keyword queries and aggregate results from Tier 2 
modules on other nodes to present the traditional CiteSeer 
interface to users. The Tier 2 modules perform keyword 
searches and crawling for new documents. The Tier 1 and 
2 modules use the DHT servers in Tier 3 to store and fetch 
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Figure 2: The timeline of a query in OverCite, and the steps 
involved. Each vertical bar represents a node with a different in- 
dex partition. DHT meta-data lookups are only required at index 
servers without cached copies of result meta-data. 


the documents, meta-data, and shared state for coordina- 
tion. When a site contributes one or more nodes to the 
system, each node starts a DHT server to put the donated 
disk space and network bandwidth to use. 


3.1 Overview: The Life of a Query 


Figure 2 depicts the timeline of a query. A subset of 
OverCite nodes run a Web user interface, using round- 
robin DNS or OASIS [22] to spread the client load. The 
front-end accepts a query with search terms from the user 
and uses a scheme similar to the ones used by cluster- 
based search engines to parallelize the search: the front- 
end sends the query to k index servers, each responsible 
for 1/kth of the index. 

Given a keyword query, each index server searches for 
the m most highly-ranked documents in its local index; 
the search engine ranks documents by the relative fre- 
quency and position of the query keywords within the text 
as well as by citation count. The index server looks up 
the meta-data for these m documents in the DHT to sup- 
ply additional information like citation counts back to the 
front-end. Servers cache this meta-data locally to speed up 
future searches. The front-end is responsible for merging 
the results from the & index servers and displaying the top 
m to the user. 


3.2 Global Data Structures 


OverCite stores document files and meta-data in a DHT 
shared among all the nodes. Table 2 lists the data tables 
that OverCite stores in the DHT. In addition to exist- 
ing CiteSeer data structures, Crawl and URLs tables are 
added to coordinate distributed crawling activity as ex- 
plained in Section 3.4. 

OverCite needs the following four properties from the 










Value 

FID, GID, CIDs, etc. 
DID, GID 

DID + CID list 

list of DIDs 

list of page URLs 

date file last fetched 


Name Key 


| DID 
| CID 
hash(shingle) 


CID 
hash(doc URL) 
hash(Ti+Au) 
FID 















Cites 
Groups 
Shins 










Titles 
Document file 


Table 2: The data structures OverCite stores in the DHT. 
The Files table stores immutable content hash blocks for 
PDF/Postscript documents, indexed by a root content hash key 
FID. All the rest of the tables are stored as append-only blocks. 


underlying DHT. First, the DHT should be able to store 
a large amount of data with a put/get interface, where a 
block is named by the hash of the block’s content. To bal- 
ance the storage of data well across the nodes, OverCite’s 
blocks are at most 16 KB in size. OverCite stores large 
files, such as PDF and PostScript files, as a Merkle tree 
of content-hash blocks [35]; the file’s identifier, or FID, is 
the DHT key of the root block of the Merkle tree. 


Second, the DHT must support append-only 
blocks [38]. OverCite stores each entry in the meta- 
data tables (Docs, Cites, and Groups) listed in 
Table 2 as an append-only block, indexed using a 
randomly-generated 20-byte DID, CID or GID. OverCite 
treats the append-only blocks as an update log, and recon- 
structs the current version of the data by applying each 
block of appended data as a separate update. Append-only 
logs can grow arbitrarily large as a document’s meta-data 
is updated, but in practice is usually small. 


OverCite uses append-only. blocks, rather than using 
fully-mutable blocks, because append-only blocks sim- 
plify keeping data consistent. Any OverCite node can ap- 
pend to an append-only block at any time, and the DHT 
ensures that eventually all replicas of the block will see 
all appended data (though strict order is not necessarily 
enforced by the DHT). 


Third, the DHT should try to keep the data available 
(perhaps by replicating it), although ultimately OverCite 
can regenerate it by re-crawling. Furthermore, the DHT 
should be resilient in the face of dynamic membership 
changes (churn), though we do no expect this to be a ma- 
jor issue in a managed, cooperative system like OverCite. 
Finally, the DHT should support quick (preferably one- 
hop) lookups in systems with a few hundred nodes. 
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3.3. Local Data Structures 


Each OverCite node stores data required for it to partici- 
pate in keyword searches on its local disk. This local data 
includes an inverted index yielding the list of documents 
containing each word and extracted ASCII text for each 
document in the inverted index that is used to present the 
context around each search result. 

OverCite partitions the keyword index by document, 
so that each node’s inverted index includes documents 
from only one partition. Partitioning reduces the index 
storage requirement at each node, and reduces latency 
when load is low by performing each query in parallel on 
multiple nodes. OverCite typically has fewer index par- 
titions than nodes, and replicates each partition on mul- 
tiple nodes. Replication increases fault-tolerance and in- 
creases throughput when the system is busy since it al- 
lows different queries to be processed in parallel. This in- 
dex partitioning and replication strategy is used by cluster- 
based search engines such as Google [7] and HotBot [20]. 
Compared with several other peer-to-peer search propos- 
als (31,37, 46,47], partitioning by document is bandwidth 
efficient, load-balanced, and provides the same quality of 
results as a centralized search engine. 

OverCite uses k index partitions, where k is less than 
the number of nodes (n). Each node stores and searches 
one copy of one index partition; if there are n nodes, 
there are n/k copies of each index partition. The front-end 
sends a copy of each query to one server in each partition. 
Each of the k servers processes the query using 1/k’th 
of the full index, which requires about 1/k’th the time 
needed to search a complete index. 

A large k decreases query latency at low load due to 
increased parallelism, and may also increase throughput 
since a smaller inverted index is more likely to fit in each 
node’s disk cache. However, a large k also increases net- 
work traffic, since each node involved in a query returns 
about 170 bytes of information about up to m of its best 
matches. Another reason to restrict k is that the overall 
keyword search latency may be largely determined by the 
response time of the slowest among the k — 1 remote in- 
dex servers. This effect is somewhat mitigated because the 
front-end sends each query to the lowest-delay replica of 
each index partition. We also plan to explore forwarding 
queries to the least-loaded index partition replicas among 
nearby servers. 

A node’s index partition number is its DHT identifier 
mod k. A document’s index partition number is its DID 
mod k. When the crawler inserts a new document into the 
system, it notifies at least one node in the document’s par- 
tition; the nodes in a partition periodically exchange notes 
about new documents. 


3.4 Web Crawler 


The OverCite crawler design builds on several existing 
proposals for distributed crawling (e.g., [9, 12, 32, 41]). 
Nodes coordinate the crawling effort via a list of to-be- 
crawled Web page URLs stored in the DHT. Each crawler 
process periodically chooses a random entry from the list 
and fetches the corresponding page. 

For each link to a Postscript or PDF file a node finds 
on a Web page, the crawler performs a lookup in the 
URLs table to see whether the document has already been 
downloaded. After the download, the crawler parses the 
file — extracting meta-data (e.g., title, authors, citations, 
etc.) as well as the bare ASCII text of the document — 
and checks whether this is a duplicate document. This re- 
quires (1) looking up the FID of the file in Files; (2) 
searching for an existing document with the same title and 
authors using Titles; and (3) verifying that, at a shin- 
gle level, the document sufficiently differs from others. 
OverCite uses shingles [8] instead of individual sentences 
as in CiteSeer for duplicate detection. Checking for dupli- 
cates using shingles is effective and efficient, resulting in 
a small Shins table. If the document is not a duplicate, 
the crawler inserts the document into Files as Postscript 
or PDF. The node also updates Docs, Cites, Groups, 
and Titles to reflect this document and its meta-data. 
The crawler puts the extracted ASCII text in the DHT and 
informs one index server in the document’s partition of 
newly inserted document’s DID. 

While many enhancements to this basic design (such 
as locality-based crawling and more intelligent URL par- 
titioning) are both possible and desirable, we defer op- 
timizations of the basic crawler design to future work. 
Crawling and fetching new documents will take approxi- 
mately three times more bandwidth than CiteSeer uses in 
total, spread out among all the servers. We have shown 
these calculations in previous work [45]. 


4 Implementation 


The OverCite implementation consists of several software 
modules, corresponding to the components described in 
Section 3. The current implementation does not yet in- 
clude a Crawler module; we have populated OverCite 
with existing CiteSeer documents. The OverCite imple- 
mentation consists of over 11,000 lines of C++ code, and 
uses the SFS libasync library [34] to provide an event- 
driven, single-threaded execution environment for each 
module. Figure 3 shows the overall interactions of differ- 
ent OverCite modules with each other and the DHT. Mod- 
ules on the same machine communicate locally through 
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Figure 3: Implementation overview. This diagram shows the 
communication paths between OverCite components on a single 
node, and network connections between nodes. 


Unix domain sockets; modules on different machines 
communicate via TCP sockets. All inter-module commu- 
nication occurs over the Sun RPC protocol. 


The OCWeb Module. The OCWeb module provides a 
Web interface to accept keyword queries and display lists 
of matching documents. OCWeb is implemented as a 
module for the OK Web Server (OK WS) [29], a secure, 
high-performance Web server. Because OKWS also uses 
libasync, this choice of Web server allows OCWeb to ac- 
cess the DHTStore library and interact with DHash di- 
rectly. 


The DHTStore Module. The DHTStore module acts as 
an interface between the rest of the OverCite system and 
the DHT. The module takes the form of a library that can 
be used by other system components to retrieve meta-data 
and documents. The implementation uses the DHash [16] 
DHT. Each OverCite node runs three DHash virtual nodes 
per physical disk to balance the storage load evenly. 


Meta-data Storage. OverCite stores its tables (see Ta- 
ble 2) in the the DHT’s single 20-byte key space, with 
each row of each table represented as a DHT data block. 
A table row’s DHT key is the hash of the correspond- 
ing OverCite identifier (e.g. DID, CID, etc.) concatenated 
with the table’s name; for example, the keys used to in- 
dex the Docs table are the hash of the string “Docs” 
concatenated with the DID of the document. The hash- 
ing spreads the meta-data evenly over the DHT nodes. 
OverCite appends data to some kinds of table rows; for 
example, OverCite appends to a Groups block when it 
finds a new citation to a document. The current implemen- 
tation supports the tables listed in Table 2 except Shins, 
Crawl, and URLs. 


The Index/Search Module. The Index/Search module 
consists of a query server daemon (Queryd), a meta- 


data and text-file cache, and an index generator (Indexer). 
We chose to implement our own search engine instead 
of reusing the current built-in CiteSeer search engine, 
because we have found it difficult to extend CiteSeer’s 
search engine to include new functions (e.g., to experi- 
ment with different ranking functions). 


The Jndexer periodically retrieves the ASCII text and 
meta-data for new documents to be included in the node’s 
index partition from the DHT and caches them on the lo- 
cal disk. It updates the local inverted index file based on 
the local disk cache. The inverted index consists of post- 
ing lists of document numbers and the ASCII file offset 
pairs for each word. Compared to CiteSeer’s inverted in- 
dex structure, Indexer’s inverted index optimizes query 
speed at the cost of slower incremental index updates. The 
Indexer indexes the first 5000 words of each document 
(CiteSeer indexes the first 500). The document and offset 
pairs in a posting list are ranked based on the correspond- 
ing citation counts. 


Upon receiving a query, Queryd obtains the list of 
matching documents by intersecting the posting lists for 
different keywords. On-disk posting lists are mmap-ed 
into the memory, causing them to be paged in the buffer 
cache. Queryd scores each result based on the docu- 
ment ranks, the file offsets where a keyword occurs, and 
the proximity of keywords in the matching document. 
Queryd returns the top m scored documents as soon as 
it judges that no further lower ranked documents can gen- 
erate higher scores than the existing top m matches. 


For each of the top m matches, Queryd obtains the con- 
text (the words surrounding the matched keywords) from 
the on-disk cache of ASCII files. In parallel, it also re- 
trieves the corresponding meta-data from the DHT. Upon 
completion of both context and meta-data fetches, Queryd 
returns the results to either the local Query manager or the 
remote Queryd. 


5 Evaluation 


This section explores how OverCite scales with the to- 
tal number of nodes. Although the scale of the following 
preliminary experiments is smaller than the expected size 
of an OverCite system, and the code is currently an early 
prototype, this evaluation demonstrates the basic scaling 
properties of the OverCite design. We plan to perform a 
more in-depth analysis of the system once the code base 
matures and more nodes become available for testing. 
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5.1 Evaluation Methods 


We deployed OverCite on 27 nodes: sixteen at MIT and 
eleven spread over North America, most of which are part 
of the RON test-bed [3]. The DHash instance on each 
node spawned three virtual nodes for each physical disk to 
balance load; in total, the system uses 47 physical disks. 
These disks range in capacity from 35 GB to 400 GB. 

We inserted the 674,720 documents from the Cite- 
Seer repository into our OverCite deployment, includ- 
ing the meta-data for the documents, their text and 
Postscript/PDF files, and the full citation graph between 
all documents. CiteSeer uses several heuristics to deter- 
mine whether a document in its repository is a duplicate 
of another, and indexes only non-duplicates; OverCite in- 
dexes the same set of non-duplicate documents (522,726 
documents in total). OverCite currently stores only the 
original copy of each document (i.e., the document origi- 
nally discovered and downloaded by the crawler), while 
CiteSeer stores Postscript, compressed Postscript, and 
PDF versions for every document. We plan to store these 
versions as well in the near future. 

Unless otherwise stated, each document is indexed by 
its first 5000 words, and each experiment involves two in- 
dex partitions (k = 2). All Queryd modules return up to 
20 results per query (m = 20), and the context for each 
query contains one highlighted search term. Furthermore, 
each node has a complete on-disk cache of the text files for 
all documents in its index partition (but not the document 
meta-data or Postscript/PDF files). The results represent 
the average of five trials for each experiment. 

To evaluate the query performance of OverCite, we 
used a trace of actual CiteSeer queries, collected in Octo- 
ber 2004. The client machine issuing queries to OverCite 
nodes is a local MIT node that is not participating in 
OverCite, and that can generate requests concurrently to 
emulate many simultaneous clients. 


5.2 Query Throughput 


One of the chief advantages of a distributed system such 
as OverCite over its centralized counterparts is the de- 
gree to which OverCite uses resources in parallel. In the 
case of OverCite, clients can choose from many differ- 
ent Web servers (either manually or through DNS redi- 
rection), all of which have the ability to answer any query 
using different sets of nodes. Because each index parti- 
tion is replicated on multiple nodes, OverCite nodes have 
many forwarding choices for each query. We expect that 
if clients issue queries concurrently to multiple servers, 
each of which is using different nodes as index neighbors, 
we will achieve a corresponding increase in system-wide 


Queries/second 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Number of Web servers 


Figure 4: Average query throughput on a distributed OverCite 
system, as a function of the number of Web (Tier 1) servers. The 
client issues 128 concurrent queries at a time. 


throughput. However, because the nodes are sharing (and 
participating in) the same DHT, their resources are not 
entirely independent, and so the effect on throughput of 
adding Tier 1 and 2 servers is non-obvious. 

To evaluate scalability, we measured throughput with 
varying numbers of front-end nodes. The value of k was 
2, and the total number of nodes in each configuration is 
twice the number of front ends. Each front-end is paired 
with a non-front-end holding the other partition. A client 
at MIT keeps 128 queries active, spread among all of 
the available Web servers (randomly choosing which Web 
server gets which query). The test uses servers chosen at 
random for each experiment trial. 

Figure 4 shows the number of queries per second pro- 
cessed by OverCite, as a function of the number of front- 
end servers. Adding additional front-end servers linearly 
increases the query throughput. With a single front-end 
server OverCite serves about 3 queries per second, while 
9 front-end servers satisfy 21 queries per second. Despite 
the fact that the servers share a common DHT (used when 
looking up document meta-data), the resources of the dif- 
ferent machines can be used by OverCite to satisfy more 
queries in parallel. 

For comparison, a single-server CiteSeer can process 
4.8 queries per second with the same workload but 
slightly different hardware. CiteSeer indexes only the first 
500 words per document. The corresponding single-node 
throughput for OverCite is 2.8 queries per second. 


5.3. Performance Breakdown 


This subsection evaluates the latency of individual 
queries. The Queryd daemon on a node performs three 
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Context 
Context 





Table 3: Average latencies (in ms) of OverCite operations for 
an experiment that generates context results, and one that does 
not give context results. Search shows the latency of finding re- 
sults in the inverted index; Context shows the latency of gener- 
ating the context for each result (the per-result latency is shown 
in parentheses); DHT wait shows how long OverCite waits for 
the last DHT lookup to complete, after the search and context 
operations are completed. Only one query is outstanding in the 
system. 


main operations for each query it receives: a search over 
its inverted index, the generation of context information 
for each result, and a DHT meta-data lookup for each re- 
sult. All DHT lookups happen in parallel, and context gen- 
eration happens in parallel with the DHT lookups. 


Table 3 summarizes the latencies of each individual op- 
eration, for experiments with and without context gener- 
ation. Search shows the latency of finding results in the 
inverted index; Context shows the latency of generating 
the context for each result; DHT wait shows how long 
OverCite waits for the last DHT lookup to complete, af- 
ter the search and context operations are completed. The 
table gives results for two different values of k, 2 and 4. 


The majority of the latency for a single query comes 
from context generation. For each result the server must 
read the ASCII text file from disk (if it is not cached in 
memory), which potentially involves several disk seeks: 
OverCite currently organizes the text files in a two-level 
directory structure with 256 directories per level. In the fu- 
ture, we plan to explore solutions that store all the ASCII 
text for all documents in a single file, to avoid the over- 
head of reading the directory structures. Because context 
generation dominates the search time, and DHT lookups 
occur in parallel with the context generation, OverCite 
spends little time waiting for the DHT lookups to return; 
less than 4% of the total latency is spent waiting for and 
processing the meta-data lookups. 

Increasing k decreases the latency of the search over 
the inverted index, because each partition indexes fewer 
documents and the size of the inverted index largely de- 
termines search speed. Interestingly, search latency is sig- 
nificantly lower when OverCite does not generate context, 
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Figure 5: Average throughput of OverCite serving 


Postscrip/PDF files from the DHT, as a function of the 
number of front-end Web servers. 


presumably due to more efficient use of the buffer cache 
for the inverted index when the ASCII text files are not 
read. 

Without context generation, the meta-data lookups be- 
come a greater bottleneck to the latency, and in fact in- 
creasing k causes DHT lookups to slow down. With a 
larger k value, there are more total lookups happening in 
the system, since each node retrieves its top m results. 


5.4 File Downloads 


This section evaluates how well OverCite serves PDF and 
Postscript documents. We measured the rate at which a 
single front-end at CMU could serve documents to the 
client at MIT. The client kept 128 concurrent requests ac- 
tive. The network path from CMU to MIT is capable of 
carrying 11.4 megabytes/second, as measured with ttcp 
using UDP. 

OverCite’s document throughput averaged 1.3 
megabytes/second. The download rate from the single 
front-end is limited by the rate that the server can 
download blocks from the DHT, which is determined 
by the bottleneck bandwidth between the front-end and 
the slowest node in the system [16]. The measured UDP 
network capacity over the slowest access link was 1.14 
MB/s. 

If the client uses multiple front-ends to download files, 
it can achieve a higher throughput. Figure 5 shows the 
file-serving throughput of OverCite as a function of the 
number of front-end Web servers used by the client, when 
the client requests a total of 128 files concurrently from 
the system. The throughput plateaus at nearly five times 
the throughput from a single server, and is similar to the 
throughput for the same number of servers measured in 
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Cost 


Property 
Document/meta-data storage 


Index size 
Total storage 284 GB 


Table 4: Storage statistics for a centralized server. 





a previous evaluation of DHash [16]. Table 1 shows that 
currently CiteSeer serves only 35 GB/day (or 425 KB/s), a 
load that our OverCite implementation can easily handle. 


5.5 Storage 


Finally, we compare the storage costs of OverCite to those 
of a centralized solution. The centralized solution keeps 
one copy of the original crawled file (as noted in Sec- 
tion 5.1), the extracted ASCII text, and the full set of 
CiteSeer meta-data for each document, in addition to a 
full inverted index built using OverCite’s Indexer module. 
We compare this to the storage costs measured on our 27- 
node, 47-disk, 2-partition OverCite deployment. OverCite 
storage costs do not include the on-disk cache of ASCII 
text files used to generate context information; these files 
are included in the DHT storage costs, and the cache can 
always be created by downloading the files from the DHT. 

Table 4 shows the storage costs of the centralized so- 
lution. The total space used is 284 GB, the majority of 
which is documents and meta-data. Table 5 shows the av- 
erage per-node storage costs measured on our OverCite 
deployment. The system-wide storage cost is 1034.3 GB. 
An individual node in the system with one physical disk 
and one /ndex/Search module has a cost of 24.9 GB. 

If we assume that each individual disk is its own node 
and has its own copy of the index, the full OverCite sys- 
tem would use 4.1 times as much space as the central- 
ized solution. Given that OverCite’s DHash configuration 
uses a replication factor of 2, this overhead is higher than 
expected. Some blocks are actually replicated more than 
twice, because DHash does not delete old copies of blocks 
when copying data to newly-joined nodes. Storing many 
small blocks in the database used by DHash also incurs 
overhead, as does OverCite’s Merkle tree format for stor- 
ing files. 

For our current implementation, adding 47 nodes to the 
system decreased the per-node storage costs by about a 
factor of 11.4; assuming this scaling factor holds indefi- 
nitely, adding n nodes to the system would decrease per- 
node storage costs by a factor of roughly n/4. Therefore, 
we expect that an OverCite network of n nodes can handle 
n/4 times as many documents as a single CiteSeer node. 


Individual cost 








System cost 
18.1 GB x 47 
= 850.7 GB 
6.8 GB x 27 
= 183.6 GB 


1034.3 GB 


Property 
Document/meta-data 
storage 
Index size 














24.9 GB 


Total storage 


Table 5: Average per-node storage statistics for the OverCite 
deployment. There are 27 nodes (and 47 disks) in the system. 


6 Related Work 


Many digital libraries exist. Professional societies such 
as ACM [1] and IEE [27] maintain online repositories 
of papers published at their conferences. Specific aca- 
demic fields often have their own research archives, such 
as arXiv.org [5], Google Scholar [24], and CiteSeer [30], 
which allow researchers to search and browse relevant 
work, both new and old. More recently, initiatives like 
DSpace [43] and the Digital Object Identifier system [18] 
seek to provide long-term archival of publications. The 
main difference between these systems and OverCite is 
that OverCite is a community-based initiative that can in- 
corporate donated resources at multiple sites across the 
Internet. 

Previous work on distributed library systems includes 
LOCKSS [39], which consists of many persistent web 
caches that can work together to preserve data for decades 
against both malicious attacks and bit rot. Furthermore, 
the Eternity Service [4] uses peer-to-peer technology to 
resist censorship of electronic documents. There have also 
been a number of systems for searching large data sets [6, 
11,23,26,33,40,47,49] and crawling the Web [9, 12,32,41] 
using peer-to-peer systems. We share with these systems a 
desire to distribute work across many nodes to avoid cen- 
tralized points of failure and performance bottlenecks. 

Services like BitTorrent [14] and Coral [21] provide an 
alternative style of content distribution to a DHT. Like 
DHTs such as DHash [16], these systems can find the 
closest copy of a particular data item for a user, and can 
fetch many data items in parallel. However, the DHT- 
based three tier design is more closely aligned with Web 
services that have both dynamic and static content. 

DHTs have been used in many applications (e.g., [15, 
19, 44]), but few have required substantial storage, or 
perform intensive calculations with the data stored. 
PIER [26] is a distributed query engine for wide-area dis- 
tributed systems, and extends the DHT with new oper- 
ators. The Place Lab Web service [10] is an investiga- 
tion into how an unmodified DHT can be used to imple- 
ment complex functions such as range-queries, but com- 
putes with little data (1.4 million small records). Usenet- 
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DHT [42] stores a substantial amount of data but doesn’t 
require computation on the data. Because these applica- 
tions are simpler than CiteSeer, they do not require the 
three-tier design used in this paper. 


7 Conclusion and Future Work 


Using a three-tier design, OverCite serves more queries 
per second than a centralized server, despite the addi- 
tion of DHT operations and remote index communication. 
Given the additional resources available with OverCite’s 
design, a wider range of features will be possible; in the 
long run the impact of new capabilities on the way re- 
searchers communicate may be the main benefit of a more 
scalable CiteSeer. 

For example, as the field of computer science grows, it 
is becoming harder for researchers to keep track of new 
work relevant to their interests. OverCite could help by 
providing an alert service to e-mail a researcher when- 
ever a paper entered the database that might be of inter- 
est. Users could register queries that OverCite would run 
daily (e.g., alert me for new papers on “distributed hash 
table” authored by “Druschel’’). This service clearly ben- 
efits from the OverCite DHT infrastructure as the addi- 
tional query load due to alerts becomes distributed over 
many nodes. A recent proposal [28] describes a DHT- 
based alert system for CiteSeer. Other possible features in- 
clude Amazon-like document recommendations, plagia- 
rism detection, or including a more diverse range of doc- 
uments, such as preprints or research from other fields. 

Since OverCite’s architecture allows it to include new 
resources as they become available, it can scale its ca- 
pacity to meet the demands of imaginative programmers. 
We plan to create an open programming interface to the 
OverCite data (similar to CiteSeer’s OAI interface [13]), 
allowing the community to implement new features and 
services on OverCite such as those listed above. We plan 
to launch OverCite as a service for the academic commu- 
nity in the near future to encourage these possibilities. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of Colyseus, a distributed architecture for 
interactive multiplayer games. Colyseus takes advan- 
tage of a game’s tolerance for weakly consistent state 
and predictable workload to meet the tight latency con- 
straints of game-play and maintain scalable communi- 
cation costs. In addition, it provides a rich distributed 
query interface and effective pre-fetching subsystem to 
help locate and replicate objects before they are accessed 
at a node. We have implemented Colyseus and mod- 
ified Quake II, a popular first person shooter game, to 
use it. Our measurements of Quake II and our own 
Colyseus-based game with hundreds of players shows 
that Colyseus effectively distributes game traffic across 
the participating nodes, allowing Colyseus to support 
low-latency game-play for an order of magnitude more 
players than existing single server designs, with similar 
per-node bandwidth costs. 


1 Introduction 


Networked games are rapidly evolving from small 4-8 
person, one-time play games to large-scale games in- 
volving thousands of participants and persistent game 
worlds. Almost all networked games, however, are 
centralized — players send control messages to a cen- 
tral server and the server sends relevant state updates 
to all active players. This approach suffers from the 
well known robustness and scalability problems of sin- 
gle server designs. For example, high update rates 
prevent even well provisioned servers from supporting 
more than several tens of players in first person shooter 
(FPS) games. Further, client-server game designs often 
force players to rely on infrastructure provided by the 
game manufacturers. These infrastructures are some- 
times not well provisioned nor long-lived; thus, they 
either provide poor performance or prevent users from 
playing their game long after their purchase. 


A distributed design can potentially address the above 
shortcomings. However, architecting a distributed ap- 
plication is difficult due to the challenges of partition- 
ing the application’s state (e.g., game objects) and ex- 
ecution (e.g., the logic to simulate player and game AI 
actions) among the participating nodes. Distributing a 
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networked game is even more difficult due to the per- 
formance demands of real-time game-play. In addition, 
since the game-play of an individual player translates to 
updates to the shared state of the game application, there 
is much more write traffic and write-sharing than most 
distributed applications. 


Fortunately, we can take advantage of two fundamen- 
tal properties of games to address these challenges. First, 
games tolerate weak consistency in the application state. 
For example, current client-server implementations min- 
imize interactive response time by presenting a weakly 
consistent view of the game world to players. Second, 
game-play is usually governed by a strict set of rules 
that make the reads and writes to the shared state highly 
predictable. For example, most reads and writes by a 
player occur upon objects that are physically close to 
that player in the game world. The challenge, then, is 
to arrive at a scalable and efficient state and logic par- 
titioning that enables reasonably consistent, low-latency 
game-play. This paper presents the design, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of Colyseus, a novel distributed 
architecture for interactive multiplayer games designed 
to achieve the above goals. 


In Colyseus, any node may create read-only repli- 
cas of any game object. However, objects in Colyseus 
follow a single-copy consistency model — i.e., all up- 
dates to an object are serialized through exactly one pri- 
mary copy in the system. This approach mirrors the 
consistency model of existing client-server architectures 
on a per object basis. Although replicas are only kept 
weakly consistent with the primary copy, they enable 
the low-latency read access needed to keep game execu- 
tion timely. The challenge is for each node to determine 
the set of replicas it needs in advance of executing any 
game logic. Colyseus provides a rich query interface 
over the system-wide collection of objects to identify 
and fetch required objects. We have implemented this 
query interface on both a randomized distributed hash ta- 
ble (DHT) [28] and a dynamically load balanced, range- 
based DHT [3]. However, lookups in DHTs can be too 
slow for finding required replicas in games. To hide this 
lookup latency, Colyseus uses locality and predictabil- 
ity in data access patterns to speculatively pre-fetch ob- 
jects. This mechanism is only used to discover relevant 
objects; updates are propagated from primary copies to 
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replicas directly. We show that the combination of all 
these techniques is critical to enabling interactive game- 
play. 

Colyseus enables games to efficiently use widely dis- 
tributed servers to support a large community of users. 
We have modified Quake II [22], a popular server- 
based First Person Shooter (FPS) game, to run on our 
implementation of Colyseus, and have also used mea- 
surements of Quake III [23] game-play to develop our 
own Colyseus-based game with players that mimic the 
Quake III workload. These concrete case studies illus- 
trate the practicality of using our architecture to dis- 
tribute existing game implementations. Our measure- 
ments on an Emulab testbed with hundreds of players 
show that Colyseus is effective at distributing game traf- 
fic and workload across the participating nodes, while 
providing servers and players with low-latency and con- 
sistent views of the game world. In the following sec- 
tions, we provide background about general game design 
as well as the design and evaluation of Colyseus. 


2 Background 


In this section, we survey the requirements of online 
multiplayer games and demonstrate the fundamental 
limitations of existing client-server implementations. In 
addition, we provide evidence that resources exist for 
distributed deployments of multiplayer games. 


2.1 Contemporary Game Design 


To determine the requirements of multiplayer games, we 
studied the source code of several popular and publicly 
released engines for virtual reality games, including 
Quake II [22], Quake III [23], and the Torque Network- 
ing Library [30]. In these games, each player (game 
client) controls an avatar (player’s representative in the 
game) in a large game world, though a player only in- 
teracts with a small portion of the world at any given 
time. This description applies to many popular genres, 
including FPSs (such as Quake and Counter Strike), role 
playing games (RPGs) (such as Everquest and World of 
Warcraft), and others. There are certainly some game 
genres that do not fit this description, such as Real Time 
Strategy (RTS) or puzzle games, but they are outside the 
scope of our study. 


Almost all commercial virtual reality games are based 
on a client-server architecture where a single server 
maintains the state of the game world or disjoint portion 
of the game world. The game state is typically struc- 
tured as a collection of objects, each of which represents 
a part of the game world, such as the game world’s ter- 
rain, players’ avatars, computer controlled players (i.e., 
bots), items (e.g., health-packs), and projectiles. Each 
object is associated with a piece of code called a think 


function that determines the actions of the object. Typi- 
cal think functions examine and update the state of both 
the associated object and other objects in the game. For 
example, a monster may determine its move by exam- 
ining the surrounding terrain and the position of nearby 
players. The game state and execution is composed from 
the combination of these objects and associated think 
functions. 


The server runs a discrete event loop. In each iter- 
ation (or frame in game parlance), the server invokes 
think function for each object in the game and sends out 
the new view of the game state to each player. In FPS 
games, 10 to 20 iterations are executed each second; this 
frequency (called the frame-rate) is generally lower in 
other genres. 


2.2 Client-Server Scaling Properties 


The single server hosting a game can become a compu- 
tation and communication bottleneck. To quantify these 
bottlenecks, we describe the general scaling properties 
of games and present measurements from Quake II, a 
typical FPS game. 


Scalability Analysis: A game server’s outbound band- 
width requirement (which is substantially higher than its 
inbound traffic [10]) is mainly determined by three game 
parameters: number of objects in play n, the average 
size of those objects s, and the game’s frame-rate f. For 
example, in Quake II, if we only consider objects rep- 
resenting players (which tend to dominate game update 
traffic), n ranges from 8 to 64, s is about 200 bytes, and 
f is 10 updates per second. A naive server implementa- 
tion which simply broadcasts the updates of all objects 
to all c game clients would incur an outbound bandwidth 
cost of c-n-s- f, or 1-66Mbps in games with 8 to 64 
players. 


Two common optimizations are employed to reduce 
this cost: area-of-interest filtering and delta-encoding. 
Since individual players only interact with a small por- 
tion of the game world at any given time, only updates 
about relevant objects are sent to the clients. Addition- 
ally, object state changes little from one update to the 
next. Therefore, most servers send the difference (i.e., 
delta) between updates. These optimizations reduce n 
and s respectively. In the case of 8-64 player Quake 
II games, the server bandwidth requirement reduces to 
about 62-492 kbps. 


Empirical Scaling Behavior: Figure 1 shows the per- 
formance of a Quake II server running on a Pentium-II 
1GHz machine with 512 RAM with different numbers 
of players. Each player is simulated using a server-side 
AI bot (though the server sends packets to them as if 
they were real clients). The server implements area-of- 
interest filtering, delta-encoding and does not rate-limit 
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Figure 1: Computational and network load scaling behav- 
ior of a Quake II server. 
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Figure 2: Quake III workload characteristics. (a) Popu- 
larity of different regions in a map. (b) Lengths of paths 
traveled by players every 10 seconds. 


clients. Each game was run for 10 minutes at 10 frames 
per second. 


As the computational load on a server increases, the 
server may require more than | frame-time of compu- 
tation to service all clients. Hence, it may not be able 
to sustain the target frame-rate. Figure 1(a) shows the 
mean number of frames per second actually computed 
by the server, while Figure 1(b) shows the bandwidth 
consumed at the server for sending updates to clients. 
We note several points: First, as the number of play- 
ers increases, area-of-interest filtering computation be- 
comes a bottleneck and the frame-rate drops. (Detailed 
measurements show that the computational bottleneck is 
indeed the filtering code and not our AI bot code.) Sec- 
ond, Figure 1(b) shows that, as the number of players 
increases, the bandwidth-demand at the server increases 
more than linearly, since as the number of players in- 
creases, player interaction increases (for example, more 
missiles are fired.) Thus, n increases along with c result- 
ing in a super-linear increase in bandwidth. Finally, we 
note that when the number of players exceeds 250, com- 
putational load becomes the bottleneck. The reduction 
in frame-rate offsets the increase in per-frame bandwidth 
(due to the increase in the number of clients), so we actu- 
ally see the bandwidth requirement decrease. Although 
the absolute limits can be raised by employing a more 
powerful server, this illustrates that it is difficult for any 
centralized server to handle thousands of players. 


2.3 A Multiplayer Gaming Workload 


To further understand the requirements of online games, 
we studied the behavior of human players in real games. 
We obtained player movement traces from several ac- 
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Figure 3: (a) Observed number of third-party deployed 
servers for several games, (b) Load on these servers. 


tual Quake III games played by actual players on an In- 
ternet server. We observed that players tended to move 
between popular “waypoint” regions in the map and the 
popularity distribution of waypoints was Zipf-like. Fig- 
ure 2(a) ranks the regions in a particular map by popular- 
ity (i.e., how often players occupy them.) This charac- 
teristic suggests that load balancing would be an impor- 
tant property of a distributed gaming architecture. Fig- 
ure 2(b) shows the length of player movement paths in 
10 second intervals, given in bucketized map units (the 
map is 20 units in diameter.) Despite the popularity of 
certain regions, players still move around aggressively 
in short periods of time; the median path length is 15, 
which is almost the diameter of the map. Hence, a 
distributed game architecture must be able to adapt to 
changes in player positions quickly. 


Our analysis showed that this model fits the game- 
play across several different maps and game types (e.g., 
Death Match and Capture the Flag), and we believe that 
it is representative of other FPS games since objectives 
and game-play do not vary substantially. Colyseus is de- 
signed primarily with FPS games in mind because we 
believe FPS game-play is the most difficult to support in 
a distributed setting. However, we discuss (Section 7.3) 
how games with different workloads might change our 
results. 


2.4 Distributed Deployment Opportunities 


Research designs [27], middle-ware layers [5, 17] and 
some commercial games [24] have used server clusters 
to improve the scaling of server-oriented designs. While 
this approach is attractive for publishers requiring tight 
administrative control, a widely distributed game de- 
ployment can address the scaling challenges and elim- 
inate possible failure modes. In addition, a distributed 
design can make use of existing third party federated 
server deployments that we describe below, which is a 
significant advantage for small publishers. 


There is significant evidence that given appropriate 
incentives, players are willing to provide resources for 
multiplayer games. For example, most FPS games 
servers are run by third parties — e.g., “clan” organiza- 
tions formed by players. Figure 3(a) shows the number 
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Figure 4: Colyseus components: Circled R’s represent sec- 
ondary replicas, circled P’s represent primary objects. 


of active third-party servers we observed for several dif- 
ferent games. Figure 3(b) plots the cumulative distribu- 
tion of load on the different sets of servers, where load 
is defined as the ratio of the number of active players on 
the server and the maximum allowed on the server. For 
most games, more than 50% of the servers have a load 
of 0. The server count and utilization suggest that there 
are significant resources that a distributed game design 
may use. Nonetheless, such a widely distributed deploy- 
ment must address unique problems, such as inter-node 
communication costs and latencies. 


3  Colyseus Architecture 


Now, we present an overview of Colyseus, which pri- 
marily acts as a game object manager. There are two 
types of game objects: immutable and mutable. We as- 
sume that immutable objects (e.g., map geometry, game 
code, and graphics) are globally replicated (i.e., every 
node in the system has a copy) since they are updated 
very infrequently, if at all. Per-node storage require- 
ments for Quake II and Quake III are about 500MB, 
though the vast majority of data is for graphics con- 
tent, which could be elided on game servers. Colyseus 
manages the collection of mutable objects (e.g., players’ 
avatars, computer controlled characters, doors, items), 
which we call the global object store. 


Our architecture is an extension of existing game de- 
signs described in Section 2.1. In order to adapt them 
for a distributed setting, mutable objects and associated 
think functions are divided amongst participating nodes. 
Instead of running a single synchronous execution loop, 
in Colyseus, nodes run separate execution loops in par- 
allel. Figure 4 shows the components in Colyseus that 
manage objects on each node, which we detail below. 


State Partitioning: Each object in the global object 
store has a primary (authoritative) copy that resides on 
exactly one node. Updates to an object performed on any 
node in the system are transmitted to the primary owner, 
which provides a serialization order to updates. In addi- 
tion to the primary copy, each node in the system may 
create a secondary replica (or replica, for short). These 
replicas enable remote nodes to execute code that ac- 


cesses the object. Replicas are weakly consistent and are 
synchronized with the primary in an application depen- 
dent manner. In practice, the node holding the primary 
can synchronize replicas the same way viewable objects 
are synchronized on game clients in client-server archi- 
tectures. Section 5 details the synchronization process 
and the consistency it affords game applications. 


In summary, each node has a local object store which 
is a collection of primaries and replicas, a replica man- 
ager that synchronizes primary and secondary replicas, 
and a object placer which decides where to place and 
migrate primary replicas. For the purposes of this paper, 
we assume that objects are placed on the nodes closest 
to their controlling players, which is likely optimal for 
minimizing interactive latency, and defer details of the 
object placer and more sophisticated placement strate- 
gies to future work. 


Execution Partitioning: Recall that existing games ex- 
ecute a discrete event loop that calls the think function 
of each object in the game once per frame. Colyseus 
retains the same basic design, except for one essential 
difference: a node only executes the think functions as- 
sociated with primary objects in its local object store. 


Although a think function could access any object in 
the game world, rarely will one require access to all 
objects simultaneously to execute correctly. Nonethe- 
less, the execution of a think function may require ac- 
cess to objects that a node is not the primary owner of. 
In order to facilitate the correct execution of this code, 
a node must create secondary replicas of required ob- 
jects. Fetching these replicas on-demand could result 
in a stall in game execution, violating real-time game- 
play deadlines. Instead, each primary object predicts 
the set of objects that it expects to read or write in the 
near future, and Colyseus pre-fetches replicas of these 
objects. This prediction is specified as a selective filter 
on object attributes, which we call an object’s area-of- 
interest. We believe that most games can succinctly ex- 
press their areas-of-interest using range predicates over 
multiple object attributes, which work especially well 
for describing spatial regions in the game world. For 
example, a player’s interest in all objects in the visible 
area around its avatar can be expressed as a range query 
(e.g., 10 < x < 50A 30 < y < 100). As a result, Col- 
yseus maintains replicas that are within the union of its 
primaries’ areas-of-interest in each node’s local object 
store. 


Object Location: Colyseus can use either a traditional 
randomized DHT or a range-queriable DHT as its ob- 
ject locator. Range-queries describing area-of-interests, 
which we call subscriptions, are sent and stored in the 
DHT. Other objects periodically publish metadata con- 
taining the current values of their naming attributes, such 
as their x, y and z coordinates, in the DHT. We call these 
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messages publications. A subscription and its match- 
ing publications are routed to the same location in the 
DHT, allowing the rendezvous node at which they meet 
to send all publications to their interested subscribers. 
Since nodes join the object location substrate in a fully 
self-organizing fashion, so there is no centralized coordi- 
nation or dedicated infrastructure required in Colyseus. 


A particular challenge in applying a DHT to object lo- 
cation in a real time setting is overcoming the delay be- 
tween the submission of a subscription and the reception 
of matching publications. Section 6 details two methods 
to hide object location delays from the game application, 
and describes the trade-off between locality, dynamics, 
and complexity when using either DHT substrate in the 
context of locating game objects. 


Application Interface: From our experience modify- 
ing Quake II to use Colyseus (described in Section 7) 
and our examinations of the source code of several other 
games, we believe that this model is sufficient for im- 
plementing most important game operations. Figure 5 
shows the primary methods of interface for game ob- 
jects managed by Colyseus. There are only two major 
additions to the centralized game programming model, 
neither of which is likely to be a burden on develop- 
ers. First, each object uses GetLocation() to publish 
a small number of naming attributes. Second, each ob- 
ject specifies its area-of-interest in GetInterest() us- 
ing range queries on naming attributes (i.e., a declarative 
variant of how area-of-interest is currently computed). A 
few additional interface methods exist for optimizations 
and are described in subsequent sections. 


This architecture does not address some game com- 
ponents, such as content distribution (e.g., game patch 
distribution) and persistent storage (e.g., storing persis- 
tent player accounts). However, the problem of distribut- 
ing these components is orthogonal to distributing game- 
play and is readily addressed by other research initia- 
tives [8, 9]. 


4 Evaluating Design Decisions 


In order to evaluate design decisions in Colyseus, we 
developed our own distributed game based on the char- 
acteristics observed in Section 2.3. This section de- 
scribes this initial workload and the experimental setup 
of micro-benchmarks we use in the subsequent sections 
to illustrate important aspects of Colyseus’ design. In 
Section 7, we apply Colyseus in a distributed version of 
Quake II, demonstrating that our observations apply to 
an existing game. 


4.1 Model Workload 


We derived a model workload from our observations 
in Quake III games (see Section 2.3), which we im- 
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Figure 6: Comparison of our synthetic game trace with a 
real Quake III trace measured with human players. 


plemented as a real game played by bots that runs on 
top of Colyseus. The game uses synthetic maps with 
randomly generated obstacles and bots move using a 
obstacle-sensitive mobility model based on Voronoi dia- 
grams [18]. Mobility parameters like the probability of 
entering fights and staying at or leaving waypoints were 
based on trace values. In addition, area of interests are 
based on median interest sizes observed in Quake I and 
Quake III maps. Game mechanics such as object ve- 
locity, map size, and fight logic were based directly on 
values from Quake II and Quake II. 


Figure 6 compares a trace based on our model work- 
load with a real Quake III trace on a similar map. Part (a) 
shows the relative popularity of different regions in each 
map (lighter regions are more popular), where popular- 
ity is defined as how often players enter a given region. 
Although the maps are clearly different, we see that they 
share similar characteristics, such as several highly pop- 
ular areas and less popular paths that connect them. Part 
(b) and (c) compare the distribution of region populari- 
ties and lengths of paths (in the number of regions) taken 
by players/bots during 10 second intervals, respectively. 
The distributions match up quite closely. Tan, et al. [29] 
concurrently developed a similar FPS mobility model 
(without fight logic) and found that it predicted client 
bandwidth and interest management accuracy well. 


4.2 Experimental Setup 


We emulate the network environment by running sev- 
eral virtual servers on 5-50 physical machines on Em- 
ulab [31]. The environment does not constrain link ca- 
pacity, but emulates end-to-end latencies (by delaying 
packets) using measured pairwise Internet latencies sam- 
pled from the MIT King dataset [21]. Median round trip 
latencies for samples are between 80ms-90ms. Due to 
limited resources and to avoid kernel scheduling arti- 
facts, when running several virtual servers on the same 
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class ColyseusObject 















GetInterest(Interest* interest) Obtain description of object’s interests (e.g., visible area bounding box) 
GetVelocity(Vectorx dir) Obtain object’s current velocity 


GetLocation(Location* locInfo) Obtain concise description of object’s location 


IsInterested (ColyseusObject* other) Decide whether this object is interested in another 
PackUpdate(Packet* packet, BitMask mask) Marshall update of object; bitmask specifies dirty fields for delta-encoding 
UnpackUpdate(Packet* packet, BitMask mask) Unmarshall an update for this object 


Figure 5: The interface that game objects implement in applications running on Colyseus. 


physical machine, we artificially dilate time (e.g., using 
a dilation factor of 3, 1 experimental minute lasts 3 ac- 
tual minutes) by dilating all inter-node latencies, timers, 
and timeouts accordingly. Hence, our latency results do 
not include computational delays, but since our config- 
urations emulated at most 8 players per server, compu- 
tational delay would be negligible even in a real game 
(e.g., see Figure 1(a)). In addition, UDP is used for 
transport, so the impact time dilation would have on TCP 
does not affect our results. Each game/experiment run 
lasts 8 minutes, which is about half the time of a typical 
FPS game round. 


Different experiments vary two main parameters: 
players-per-node and map-type. We use two player-per- 
node counts: | player per node, which we call the peer- 
to-peer scenario (p2p), and 8 players per node, which 
we call the federated server scenario (fed). We use the 
p2p scenario to illustrate scaling behavior since it allows 
us to run the most virtual nodes per physical node in 
our testbed. Similarly, we use the fed scenario when 
quantifying the characteristics of a particular configu- 
ration, since it allows us to run the most total players 
in the game world, increasing interactivity. In general, 
increasing the number of players per node (while aver- 
age density remains constant) increases communication 
costs linearly (since all players are randomly spawned 
in the map) and does not substantially affect the other 
metrics we measure (which are mostly functions of node 
count). We have validated these properties in most of our 
experiments. 


We evaluate two types of maps: square (sqr) and rect- 
angular (rect). In both types, we select the map area 
that achieves the same average player density as in a full 
Quake III game although the density distribution fol- 
lows the Zipf-like model we observed. The height of 
rect maps is always equal to the diameter of a 16 player 
Quake III map, while sqr maps vary both dimensions 
equally. rect maps simulate a linearization (e.g., using 
Hilbert space-filling curves [26]) of a multi-dimensional 
map, which may be useful in some games where not 
much locality is sacrificed. Note that although the maps 
we use are uniform shapes, the area that is traversed dur- 
ing game-play obeys actual non-uniform characteristics, 
as demonstrated by Figure 6(a). The map type primar- 
ily impacts the performance of the object location layer, 
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Figure 7: (a) Comparison of update latencies when sent 
directly through the topology and through a DHT. (b) Per- 
centage of object updates that can bypass object location. 


because the regions of each type will have different lo- 
cality properties when mapped onto the DHT identifier 
space. 


In the following sections, we describe the details 
of the replica manager and object locator, using the 
above setup to quantify important points. Experiments 
are named using the convention node_count-{p2p,fed }- 
{sqr,rect} to indicate their configurations. 


5 Replica Management 


The replica management component manages replica 
synchronization, responds to requests to replicate pri- 
maries on other nodes, and deletes replicas that are no 
longer needed. In our current implementation, primaries 
synchronize replicas in an identical fashion to how ded- 
icated game servers synchronize clients: each frame, if 
the primary object is modified, a delta-encoded update 
is shipped to all replicas. Similarly, when a secondary 
replica is modified, a delta-encoded update is shipped 
to the primary for serialization. Although other update 
models are possible for games on Colyseus, this model 
is simple and reflects the same loose consistency in ex- 
isting client-server architectures. 


Decoupling Location and Synchronization: An im- 
portant aspect of Colyseus’ replica manager is the de- 
coupling of object discovery and replica synchroniza- 
tion. Once a node discovers a replica it is interested in, it 
synchronizes the replica directly with the primary from 
that point on. The node periodically registers interest 
with the node hosting the primary to keep receiving up- 
dates to the replica. 


Another strategy would be to always place each ob- 
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[30 | 400__| 239 | 645 | 





[96 | 768_| 272 | 729 | 


Table 1: Impact of proactive replication on missile object 
inconsistency. 


ject on the node responsible for its region (as in cell- 
based architectures [17, 20, 24]). However, FPS game 
workloads exhibit rapid player movement between cells, 
which entails migration between servers. For example, 
in a 96-fed-rect game with one region per server, this 
approach causes each player to migrate once every 10 
seconds, on average, and hence requires a frequency of 
connection hand-offs that would be disruptive to game- 
play. Yet another design would be to route updates to 
interested parties via the rendezvous node in the DHT 
(as in [20]). However, this approach adds at least one 
extra hop for each update. 


To quantify the impact of decoupling, Figure 7(a) 
compares the one-way direct latencies between 96 nodes 
in a real world end-host topology [21] (topology) and 
the delivery latency of publications and subscriptions in 
a 96-fed-rect experiment using both a range-queriable 
DHT (rangedht) and a traditional DHT (dht). Although 
routing through either substrate achieves much better 
than log n hops due to the effectiveness of route caching 
with a highly localized workload, the delays are still sig- 
nificantly worse than sending updates directly point-to- 
point, especially considering the target latency of 50- 
100ms in FPS games [1]. 


In Colyseus, the only time a node incurs the DHT la- 
tency is when it must discover an object which it does 
not have a replica of. This occurs when the primary just 
enters the area-of-interest of a remote object. Figure 7(b) 
quantifies how often this happens in the same game if 
each player were on a different node (the worst case). 
For each object type, the table shows the percentage of 
updates to objects that were previously in a primary’s 
area-of-interest (and hence would already be discovered 
and not have to incur the lookup latency), as opposed 
to objects that just entered. For player objects almost 
99% of all updates can be sent to replicas directly. For 
missiles, the percentage is lower since they are created 
dynamically and exist only for a few seconds, but over 
half the time missile replicas can still be synchronized 
directly also. Moreover, more aggressive interest pre- 
diction, which we discuss in the next section, would fur- 
ther increase the number of updates that do not need to 
be preceded by a DHT lookup, since nodes essentially 
discover objects before they actually need them. 


Proactive Replication: To locate short-lived objects 
like missiles faster, Colyseus leverages the observation 


that most objects originate at locations close to their cre- 
ator, so nodes interested in the creator will probably be 
interested in the new objects. For example, a missile 
originates in the same location as the player that shot 
it. Colyseus allows an object to attach itself to others 
(via an optional AttachTo() method that adds to the 
object API in Figure 5). Any node interested in the lat- 
ter will automatically replicate the former, circumvent- 
ing the discovery phase altogether. 


Table 1 shows the impact of proactive replication on 
the fraction of missiles missing (i.e., missiles which 
were in a primary’s object store but not yet replicated) 
from each nodes’ local object store (averaged across all 
time instances). We see that in practice, this simple addi- 
tion improves consistency of missiles significantly. For 
example, in a 400 player game, enabling proactive repli- 
cation reduces the average fraction of missiles missing 
from 64% to 24%. If we examined the object stores’ 
100ms after the creation of a missile, only 3.4% are 
missing on average (compared to 28% without proac- 
tive replication). The remainder of the missing missiles 
are more likely to be at the periphery of objects’ area- 
of-interests and are more likely to tolerate the extra time 
for discovery. In addition, we note that the overhead is 
negligible. 


Replica Consistency: In Colyseus, writes to replicas 
are tentative and are sent to the primary for serializa- 
tion. Our model game applies tentative writes (tenta- 
tively), but a different game may choose to wait for the 
primary to apply it. In other words, individual objects 
follow a simple primary-backup model with optimistic 
consistency. The backup replica state trails the primary 
by a small time window (s RTT, or, from the results 
shown in Figure 7(a), <100ms for 93% of node pairs), 
and are eventually consistent after this time window. 


In addition to per-object consistency, it is desirable 
to consider view consistency in the context of a game. 
The view of a server (or a player) is the collection of ob- 
jects that are currently within the union of the server’s 
(player’s) subscriptions. Here, we discuss view consis- 
tency with respect to the TACT model [32], since its 
continuous range of consistency/performance trade-offs 
likely to be most useful to game applications. In the 
TACT model, the view of a server can define a conit, or 
unit of consistency. There are two types of view incon- 
sistency in Colyseus: first, a server is missing replicas 
for objects that are within its view; and second, replicas 
that are within its view are missing updates or have up- 
dates applied out-of-order. Both types of inconsistency 
actually exist in any application using the TACT model, 
since when a new conit is defined, time is required to first 
replicate the desired parts of the database to “initialize” 
the conit (resulting in the first type) before maintaining 
it (which can result in the second type). The first type is 
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simply exacerbated in a distributed game because views 
change frequently and reads often can not wait for views 
to finish forming. 


Since Colyseus introduces missing replicas as a sig- 
nificant source of inconsistency, we use the number of 
missing replicas as the primary metric when evaluating 
consistency. Inconsistency due to missing or late up- 
dates can be managed in an application specific manner 
using the TACT model (with game specified bounds on 
order, numerical, and staleness error). Hence, Colyseus 
is flexible enough to support games with different view 
consistency requirements. 


We believe that most fast-paced games would rather 
endure temporary inconsistency rather than have the af- 
fects of writes (i.e., player actions) delayed, so our im- 
plementation adopts an optimistic consistency model 
with no bounds on order or numerical error in order to 
limit staleness as much as possible. As described above, 
this ensures replica staleness remains below 100ms al- 
most all of the time. Limited staleness is usually tol- 
erable in games since there is a fundamental limit to 
human perception at short time-scales and game clients 
can extrapolate or interpolate object changes to present 
players with a smooth view of the game [1]. More- 
over, we observed that frequently occurring conflicts 
can be resolved transparently. For example, in our dis- 
tributed Quake I implementation, the only frequent con- 
flict that affects game-play is a failure to detect collisions 
between solid object on different nodes, which we re- 
solve using a simple “move-backward” conflict resolu- 
tion strategy when two objects are “stuck together.” The 
game application can detect and resolve these conflicts 
before executing each frame. 


6 Locating Distributed Objects 


To locate objects, Colyseus implements a distributed lo- 
cation service on a DHT. Unlike other publish-subscribe 
services built on DHTs [6], the object locator in Coly- 
seus must be able to locate objects using range queries 
rather than exact matches. Moreover, data items (i.e., 
object location information) change frequently and an- 
swers to queries must be delivered quickly to avoid de- 
grading the consistency of views on different nodes in 
the system. In this section we describe three aspects 
of the object locator that enables it to meet these chal- 
lenges. In addition, we describe how Colyseus can lever- 
age range-queriable DHTs in its object locator design. 


6.1 Location Overview 


DHTs [28, 25] enable scalable metadata storage and lo- 
cation on a large number of nodes, usually providing 
a logarithmic bound on the number of hops lookups 
must traverse. With a traditional DHT, the object loca- 


tor bucketizes the map into a discrete number of regions 
and then stores each publication in the DHT under its 
(random) region key. Similarly, subscriptions are bro- 
ken up into DHT lookups for each region overlayed by 
the range query. When each DHT lookup reaches the 
rendezvous node storing metadata for that region, it re- 
turns the publications which match the original query 
back to the original node. 


Range-queriable DHTs [3, 19] may be better fit to a 
distributed game architecture. Unlike traditional DHTs 
which store publications under discrete random keys to 
achieve load balance, a range-queriable DHT organizes 
nodes in a circular overlay where adjacent nodes are re- 
sponsible for a contiguous range of keys. A range query 
is typically routed by delivering it to the node respon- 
sible for leftmost value in the range. This node then 
forwards the query to other nodes in the range. For ex- 
ample, using a range-queriable DHT, the object placer 
could use the x dimension attribute directly as the key. 
Since key values are stored continuously on the overlay 
(instead of randomly), range queries can be expressed 
directly, instead of having to be broken up into multi- 
ple DHT lookups. Moreover, object location metadata 
and queries are likely to exhibit spatial locality, which 
maps directly onto the overlay, allowing the object lo- 
cator to circumvent routing paths and deliver messages 
directly to the rendezvous by caching recent routes. Fi- 
nally, since nodes balance load dynamically to match the 
publication and subscription distribution, they may be 
able better handle the Zipf-like region popularity distri- 
bution observed in Section 2. 


Colyseus implements both object location mecha- 
nisms, and we evaluate the trade-offs of each in Sec- 
tion 6.3. 


6.2 Reducing Discovery Latency 


Regardless of the underlying DHT substrate, the object 
locator in Colyseus provides two important primitives to 
reduce the impact of object discovery latency and over- 
head. 


Interest Prediction and Aggregation: Spatial and tem- 
poral locality in object movement enables prediction 
of subscriptions (e.g., if an object can estimate where 
it will be in the near future, it can simply subscribe 
to that entire region as well). Colyseus expands a 
the bounding volume subscribed to by an object (via 
GetInterest () ) using the following formula: 


Vol.min— =PredTime x PredMoveUpLeft + PubTime 
Vol.max+ =PredTime x PredMoveDownRight + PubTime 


This formula predicts the amount of movement an 
object will make in each direction per game time 
unit and multiplies it by the desired prediction time 
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Figure 8: The impact of varying PredTime on total mean 
node bandwidth and local object store inconsistency. 


(PredTime), which a per-object configuration parame- 
ter. The default implementation uses moving average 
of an object’s velocity to estimate PredMoveUpLeft and 
PredMoveDownRight, but the application can override 
it (via an additional object API method) if more is known 
about an object’s physics (e.g., missiles always move in 
a straight line). A small factor (PubTime) is added to 
account for the discovery and delivery time of publica- 
tions for objects entering the object’s subscription vol- 
ume. Thus, if predicted subscriptions are stored in the 
DHT with a TTL = PredTime, it is unlikely they will 
have to be refreshed within that time. Subscription pre- 
diction amounts to speculative pre-fetching of object lo- 
cation attributes. 


Speculation can incur overhead. Figure 8(a) shows 
the impact of tuning subscription prediction (by varying 
PredTime) in a 50-fed-rect game. The top line plots the 
total mean bandwidth required by each node, while the 
bottom line shows the mean local object store inconsis- 
tency, defined as the average fraction of missing player 
replicas in each node’s object store across all time in- 
stances (an object is missing if it enters a primary’s area- 
of-interest, but is not yet discovered). Error bars indicate 
one standard deviation. 


The variation in bandwidth cost as we increase 
PredTime demonstrates the effects of speculation. 
When speculation time is too short (e.g., we only pre- 
dict 100 ms or 1 frame into the future), each object must 
update subscriptions in the system more frequently, in- 
curring a high overhead. If speculation time is too long, 
although objects can leave their subscriptions in the sys- 
tem for longer periods of time without updates, they 
receive a large number of false matches (publications 
which are in the speculated area-of-interest but not in the 
actual area-of-interest), also incurring overhead. Extra- 
neous delivery of matched publications does not result in 
unnecessary replication, since upon reception of a pre- 
fetched publication, a node will cache (for the length 
of the TTL) and periodically check whether it actually 
desires the publishing object by comparing the publica- 
tion to its up-to-date unpredicted subscriptions locally. 
Hence, overhead is solely due to extra received publica- 
tions. In this particular configuration, the “sweet-spot” 


is setting PredTime around 1 second. Although this op- 
timal point will vary depending on game characteristics 
(e.g., density, update size, etc.), notice that we are able 
to maintain the same level of inconsistency regardless 
of the PredTime value. Hence, we can automatically 
optimize PredTime without affecting the level of incon- 
sistency observed by the game. In addition, although we 
focused on using prediction to minimize communication 
overhead, we can also trade-off overhead for improved 
consistency by increasing PubTime. 


To further reduce subscription overhead, Colyseus 
enables aggregation of overlapping subscriptions using 
a local subscription cache, which recalls subscriptions 
whose TTLs have not yet expired (and, thus, are still 
registered in the DHT), and an optional aggregation fil- 
ter, which takes multiple subscriptions and merges them 
if they contain sufficient overlap. This filter uses effi- 
cient multi-dimensional box grouping techniques origi- 
nally used in spatial databases [15]. 


Soft State Storage: In most publish-subscribe systems, 
only subscriptions are registered and maintained in the 
DHT while publications are not. The object locator 
stores both publications and subscriptions as soft state at 
the rendezvous, which expire them after a TTL carried 
by each item. When a subscription arrives, it matches 
with all currently stored publications, in addition to pub- 
lications that arrive after it. 


This design achieves two goals: First, if only sub- 
scriptions were stored, subscribers would have to wait 
until the next publication of an interesting object before 
it would be matched at the rendezvous. By storing pub- 
lications, a subscription can immediately be matched to 
recent publications. This suffices for informing the node 
about relevant objects due to spatial locality of object 
updates. Second, different types of objects change their 
naming attributes at different frequencies (e.g., items 
only change locations if picked up by a player), so it 
would be wasteful to publish them all at the same rate. 
Moreover, even objects with frequently changing nam- 
ing attributes can publish at lower rates (with longer 
TTLs) by having subscription prediction take into ac- 
count the amount of possible staleness (i.e., we add 
PubTTLx Velocity to the PubTime factor above, ac- 
counting for how far an object could have moved be- 
tween publication intervals). 


6.3 Comparison of Routing Substrates 


In this section, we evaluate how the performance of 
Colyseus is affected by the choice of the routing sub- 
strate: a traditional DHT (dht) versus a range-queriable 
DHT (rangedht). In general, our results show rangedht 
incurs lower bandwidth overhead compared to a dht 
by utilizing contiguity in data placement and has good 
scaling properties if the game map can be linearized. 
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Figure 9: Scaling of per-node bandwidth using a dht and 
rangedht in a p2p game with sqr and rect maps. 


rangedht incurs higher object discovery latency com- 
pared to a dht, but at time scales of 100ms, the resultant 
inconsistency in game-state is indistinguishable. Finally, 
rangedht more fairly balances object location overhead 
between all nodes, suggesting that it is more suitable in 
bandwidth constrained deployments. 


Colyseus uses an implementation of Mercury [3] with 
the extensions described earlier in this section. Mercury 
is used both as the dht and the rangedht, handling pub- 
lications and subscriptions as described in Section 6.1. 
When used as a dht, Mercury breaks up each map into 
a number of regions equal to the number of players in a 
map. When used as a rangedht, the x dimension is used 
as the key attribute. In both cases, each node caches 
2 log(n) recently used routes. 


6.3.1 Communication Costs 


Figure 9 compares the average per-node outbound band- 
width requirements for object discovery, varying the 
number of nodes and the map type in p2p games. The 
bandwidth value reported by each node is the mean taken 
over a 5-minute period in the middle of the experiment. 
Bandwidth is divided into three components: sending 
and routing publications and subscriptions in Mercury 
(routing), delivering matched publications and subscrip- 
tions (matching), and DHT maintenance (maintenance). 
In all cases, rangedht consumes less bandwidth than 
dht. 


Performance of a dht is similar for both sqr and rect 
maps. However, a rangedht performs noticeably better 
with rect maps because the total span of the key-space 
is larger relative to the width of subscriptions, so each 
subscription covers fewer nodes. 


Scaling Behavior: Since the map area grows linearly 
with the number of players and subscription area is con- 
stant, as more nodes are added to a rangedht, the number 
of nodes contacted for each subscription stays constant if 
using a rect map, but grows proportional to \/n if using a 
sqr map. For a dht substrate, this number stays constant 
irrespective of the map type. However, the lack of local- 
ity in the generated subscriptions results in higher rout- 


joadbal 
Per-node otal bwidth | siddev | 030 [0.15] 
(normalized by mean) _[~ max | 1.93] 143] 
Per-node matching bwidth | sid-dev_| 1.01 [ 037 _ 
Laat] 2. 


(normalized by mean) _[~ max _ 
Avg. % missing replicas | 8%+6% | 10%+9% 













Table 2: Effectiveness of a load-balanced rangedht. The 
percentage of missing replicas shows the mean and stan- 
dard deviation. 


ing overhead since caching routes becomes less effec- 
tive. In addition to these effects, since player interaction 
grows as the number of players in the game increase, the 
overall matching traffic also grows (as Figure 9 shows). 
Hence, we observe that both dht and rangedht routing 
bandwidth scale poorly using sqr maps, but rangedht 
scales well with a linearized rect map. 


Load Balancing: Since popularity of the regions in the 
model workload is Zipfian, nodes in the routing ring re- 
sponsible for such regions can get considerably more 
traffic than others. We now focus on the effectiveness 
of the leave-join load-balancing mechanisms built into 
the Mercury rangedht, which dynamically moves lightly 
loaded nodes to heavily loaded regions the DHT. The 
number of publications and subscriptions routed per sec- 
ond, averaged over a 30-second moving window, is used 
as the measure of the load. 


Table 2 compares the bandwidth and view inconsis- 
tency (see Section 6.3.2) for a 96-fed-rect game. We find 
that a rangedht with load balancing enabled (loadbal) re- 
duces the maximum per-node bandwidth by about 25% 
(relative to the mean) and the maximum per-node match- 
ing bandwidth by about 42%, compared to a dht. While 
partitioning a busy range may not necessarily result in 
decreasing routing load (since each subscription will 
have to visit all nodes that span its range), it is effec- 
tive at partitioning the matching load which is a signif- 
icant component of the total bandwidth costs (see Fig- 
ure 9). Also, the average fraction of missing replicas is 
not substantially higher, suggesting that players do not 
lose many updates due to the leave-join dynamics of load 
balancing. 


6.3.2 Latency and Inconsistency 


In this section, we evaluate the impact of the routing sub- 
strate on game-state consistency. We first evaluate how 
long it takes for a node to discover and replicate an ob- 
ject that it is interested in, which provides an estimate of 
the worst case delay that a view might have to endure. 
We then examine the impact that this latency has on the 
consistency of local object stores on different nodes. 


Discovery Latency: Figure 10 shows the median time 
elapsed between submitting a subscription and genera- 
tion of a matching publication for the different DHTs 
and map types. This latency is broken down into two 
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Figure 10: The mean time required to discover replica of 
an object once a subscription is generated. 


parts: routing the subscription to the first (left-most) ren- 
dezvous (routing), and delay incurred at the rendezvous 
before a matching publication arrives (matching). To 
completely construct a replica, an additional delay of 
1.5 RTT (135ms on average) must be added: 0.5 RTT 
for delivering the publication, and 1 RIT for fetching 
the replica. However, this latency is independent of the 
location substrate. 


The routing delay for subscriptions scales similarly in 
both DHTs, as expected. Both are able to exploit caching 
so the median hop count is at most 3 in all cases. How- 
ever, the matching latency is higher for the rangedht 
case. This is because the matching component incorpo- 
rates the latency incurred when spreading the subscrip- 
tion after reaching the left-most rendezvous point. Thus, 
dht incurs bandwidth overhead by sending multiple dis- 
joint subscriptions, but obtains an small overall latency 
advantage. 


Discovery latencies are only incurred when an inter- 
esting object is first discovered (e.g., when a player en- 
ters a new room or an object enters the periphery of a 
player’s visible area). Once a replica is discovered and 
created, it will be kept up to date through direct commu- 
nication with the primary. Hence replica staleness will 
be tied to the latency distribution of the topology, which 
is less than 100ms for most node pairs (see Section 5). 
Incorporating proximity routing techniques [14] into our 
Mercury implementation can further reduce the latency 
of the routing component in both cases. 


View Inconsistency: Now we examine the impact of 
discovery delay on view consistency. We define view 
consistency as the ratio of replicas missing and total 
replicas in a node’s subscriptions (summed over all game 
frames). Figure 11 shows the fraction of replicas miss- 
ing for a dht and rangedht in p2p-sqr games, if we allow 
Oms, 100ms, and 400ms to elapse after the objects enter 
a node’s subscriptions. 


We see that inconsistency in game state is approxi- 
mately the same irrespective of the choice of the rout- 
ing substrate. The rangedht has slightly higher inconsis- 
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Figure 11: The fraction of replicas missing averaged across 
all time instances as we scale the number of servers. 


tency due to the higher object discovery latency. How- 
ever, this difference vanishes if we allow for a small de- 
lay of 100ms. For both DHTs, the inconsistency is fairly 
low. For example, with 64 nodes, about 4% of the ob- 
jects required are missing at any given time. This im- 
proves to about 2% missing if we allow for a 100ms de- 
lay (1 frame), and it improves to 1% missing if we allow 
for a 400ms delay (4 frames). 


7 Evaluation With a Real Game 


To demonstrate the practicality of our system, we mod- 
ified Quake II to use Colyseus. In our Quake II imple- 
mentation, we represent an object’s area-of-interest with 
a variable-sized bounding box encompassing the area 
visible to the object. We automatically delta-encode and 
serialize Quake II objects using field-wise diffs, so the 
average object delta size in our implementation is 145 
bytes. Quake II’s server to client messages are more 
carefully hand-optimized and average only 22 bytes. 
Unmodified Quake II clients can connect to our dis- 
tributed servers and play the game with an interactive 
lag similar to that obtained with a centralized server. As 
a result, the system can be run as a peer-to-peer applica- 
tion (with every client running a copy of the distributed 
server) or as a distributed community of servers. 


We use a large, custom map with computer controlled 
bots as the workload, and the same Emulab testbed setup 
described in section 4 for our Quake II evaluation. How- 
ever, we did not artificially dilate time, so all numbers re- 
ported take into account actual execution times. We use 
the Mercury rangedht as the object location substrate, 
and linearize the game map when mapping it onto the 
DHT. Further details about our Quake II prototype and 
additional results can be found in an associated technical 
report [4]. 


7.1 Communication Cost 


Figure 12 compares the bandwidth scaling of Colyseus 
running p2p games with the client-server and broadcast 
architecture alternatives. We simulate the alternatives 
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Figure 12: Bandwidth scaling properties using (a) the model workload and (b) the Quake II workload (note the logarithmic 
scale). Part (c) shows the scaling of Quake II, with a constant number of players. 


using the same game-play events as the real execution 
on Colyseus. 


Figure 12(a) shows the scaling properties with rect 
maps under our model workload. The workload keeps 
mean player density constant by increasing the map size. 
The thin error bar indicates the 95th percentile of 1 sec- 
ond burst rates across all nodes, while thick error bars in- 
dicate 1 standard deviation from the mean. The colyseus 
and broadcast lines show per-node bandwidth while the 
colyseus-aggregate line shows the total bandwidth used 
by all nodes in the system. At very small scales (e.g., 
9 players), the overhead introduced by object location 
is high and Colyseus performs worse than broadcast. 
As the number of nodes increases, each node in Col- 
yseus generates an order of magnitude less bandwidth 
than each broadcast node or a centralized server. More- 
over, we see that Colyseus’ per-node bandwidth costs 
rise much more slowly with the number of nodes in- 
crease than either of the alternatives. Nonetheless, the 
colyseus-aggregate line shows that we do incur an over- 
all overhead factor of about 5. This is unlikely to be an 
issue for networks with sufficient capacity. 


Figure 12(b) shows..the same figure when running 
with the Quake II workload. We observe similar scaling 
characteristics here, except that the per-node Colyseus 
bandwidth appears to scale almost quadratically rather 
than less-than-linearly as in our model workload. This 
is primarily due to the fact that the Quake II experiments 
were run on the same map, regardless of the number of 
players. Thus, the average density of players increased 
with the number of nodes, which adds a quadratic scal- 
ing factor to all four lines. To account for this effect, 
Figure 12(c) shows how each component of Colyseus’ 
traffic scales (per node) if we fixed the number of play- 
ers in the map at 400 and increase the number of server 
nodes handling those players (by dividing them equally 
among the nodes). Due to inter-node interests between 
objects, increasing the number of nodes may not reduce 
per-node bandwidth cost by the same factor. In this ex- 
periment, we see a 3-fold decrease in communication 
cost per node with a 5-fold increase in the number of 


nodes, so overhead is less than a factor of 2. We ex- 
pect similar bandwidth scaling characteristics to hold for 
our model workload and Quake II if average player den- 
sity were fixed. This result shows that the addition of 
resources in a federated deployment scenario can effec- 
tively reduce per-node costs. 


If we hand-tune update delta sizes so they were 
smaller, the client-server and broadcast architectures 
would perform better. However, Figure 12(c) shows that 
updates also account for over 75% of Colyseus’ costs, so 
Colyseus would get a substantial benefit as well. More- 
over, the scaling properties would not change. 


7.2 View Inconsistency 


We now examine the view inconsistency, i.e., fraction of 
missing local replicas, observed in the Quake II work- 
load (Section 6.3.2 showed this for the model workload.) 
Figure 13(a) shows the fraction of replicas missing as we 
scale the number of nodes for a p2p scenario. The results 
are very similar to those obtained with the model work- 
load. Note that nearly one half of the replicas a node is 
missing at any given time instance arrive within 100ms 
and less than 1% take longer than 400ms to arrive. 


Figure 13(b) shows the cumulative distribution of the 
number of missing objects for a 40-fed game. On aver- 
age, a node requires 23 remote replicas at a given time 
instance. About 40% of the time, a node is missing no 
replicas; this improves to about 60% of the time if we 
wait 100ms for a replica to arrive and to over 80% of 
the time if we wait 400ms for a replica to arrive. The 
inconsistency is less for sparser game playouts. 


Although the fraction of missing replicas is low, ob- 
jects in a view can differ in semantic value; e.g., it is 
probably more important to promptly replicate a mis- 
sile that is about to kill a player than a more distant ob- 
ject. In general, a game-specific inconsistency metric 
might consider the type, location, and state of missing 
objects to reflect the total impact on game-play quality. 
Due to locality in object movement, Colyseus’ replica- 
tion model accounts for at least one important aspect: 
location. Figure 13(c) compares the distance (over time) 
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Figure 13: (a) Mean fraction of replicas missing as we vary the number of servers/players in Quake II. (b) CDF of missing 
objects in a 40-fed game. (c) CDF showing the distance of missing replicas from a subscriber’s origin. 


of a player to objects in its area-of-interest and the dis- 
tance to those that are missing. Replicas that are miss- 
ing from a view tend to be closer to the periphery of ob- 
ject subscriptions (and hence, farther away from the sub- 
scriber and probably less important). The difference in 
the distributions is not larger because subscription sizes 
in Quake II are variable, so objects at the periphery of a 
subscription may still be close to a player if they are ina 
small room. We leave a more game-play-centric evalua- 
tion of view inconsistency to future work. 


7.3 Discussion 


Throughout our evaluation of Colyseus we have used 
workloads derived from Quake II or Quake III, which 
we believe are representative of FPS games in general. 
However, questions remain about how representative our 
results are to other game genres, such as massively mul- 
tiplayer Role Playing Games (RPGs.) 


RPGs have lower update rates and have much smaller 
per-player bandwidth requirements than FPS games [7]. 
Hence, they are usually designed to tolerate much longer 
delays in processing player actions. In general, these 
characteristics imply that an RPG game implemented on 
Colyseus would incur lower communication costs than 
what we have measured. We do not expect discovery de- 
lay and replica staleness to change substantially because 
they are primarily functions of system size and network 
topology. Consistency may actually improve since play- 
ers generally move slower in RPG games, and players 
have a higher tolerance for inconsistency (lower update 
rates imply existing game clients already tolerate staler 
state.) Thus, although we have demonstrated two case 
studies that effectively used Colyseus, we believe it can 
also be applied to less demanding game genres. 


8 Related Work 


There are a number of other commercial and research 
game architectures. Some games (e.g., MiMaze [12] 
and most Real Time Strategy (RTS) games [2]) use par- 
allel simulation, where each player simulates the entire 
game world. All objects are globally replicated and kept 


consistent using lock-step synchronization and update 
broadcast, resulting in quadratic scaling behavior and 
limiting response time to the speed of the slowest client. 
These deficiencies are tolerated in RTS games because 
they rarely involve more than 8 players. 


Second-Life [24] and Butterfly.net [17] perform inter- 
est filtering by partitioning the game world into disjoint 
regions called cells. SimMUD [20] makes this approach 
fully distributed by assigning cells to keys in a DHT, 
though, unlike Colyseus, primaries in SimMUD reside 
on the rendezvous node. Although these approaches 
share some traits with Colyseus, we believe that we are 
the first to demonstrate the feasibility of implementing 
a real-world game on a distributed architecture that is 
(1) not designed for a centralized cluster ([24, 17]), and 
(2) that supports FPS games, which have much tighter 
latency constraints than RPGs (which were targeted by 
SimMUD). Furthermore, using a cell-based design with 
an FPS game can result in frequent object migration, as 
shown in Section 5. 


Several architectures proposed for Distributed Virtual 
Reality environments and distributed simulation (no- 
tably, DIVE [11], MASSIVE [13], and High Level Ar- 
chitecture (HLA) [16]) have similar goals as Colyseus 
but focus on different design aspects. DIVE and MAS- 
SIVE focus on sharing audio and video streams between 
participants while HLA is designed for military simula- 
tions. None address the specific needs of modern mul- 
tiplayer games and, to our knowledge, none have been 
demonstrated to scale to hundreds of participants with- 
out the use of IP multicast. 


9 Summary and Future Work 


This paper described the design, implementation and 
evaluation of a distributed architecture for online multi- 
player games. Colyseus enables low-latency game-play 
via three important design choices: (1) decoupling ob- 
ject discovery and replica synchronization, (2) proactive 
replication for short-lived objects, and (3) pre-fetching 
of relevant objects using interest prediction. Our investi- 
gation showed that a range-queriable DHT achieves bet- 
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ter scalability and load balance than a traditional DHT 
when used as a object location substrate, with a small 
consistency penalty. We believe our adaptation of acom- 
mercial game (Quake I) demonstrates the practicality of 
Colyseus’ design. 


Nonetheless, our work on Colyseus is on-going. For 
example, Colyseus enables three new avenues for cheat- 
ing: (1) nodes can modify objects in their local store in 
violation of game-play logic (2) nodes can withhold pub- 
lications or updates of objects they own, and (3) nodes 
can subscribe to regions of the world that they should 
not “see.” Although our work on addressing cheating is 
nascent, we believe we can leverage Colyseus’ flexibil- 
ity in object placement by carefully selecting the owners 
of primary objects to limit the damage inflicted by ma- 
licious nodes. Moreover, nodes holding replicas can act 
as witnesses to detect violations of game-play rules. 


For more information about the project (soft- 
ware, documentation and announcements), please visit: 
http://www.cs.cmu.edu/~ ashu/gamearch.html 
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Abstract 


Making the internet’s edge easily extensible fosters col- 
laboration and innovation on web-based applications, but 
also raises the problem of how to secure the execution 
platform. This paper presents Na Kika, an edge-side 
computing network, that addresses this tension between 
extensibility and security; it safely opens the internet’s 
edge to all content producers and consumers. First, Na 
Kika expresses services as scripts, which are selected 
through predicates on HTTP messages and composed 
with each other into a pipeline of content processing 
steps. Second, Na Kika isolates individual scripts from 
each other and, instead of enforcing inflexible a-priori 
quotas, limits resource consumption based on overall 
system congestion. Third, Na Kika expresses security 
policies through the same predicates as regular applica- 
tion functionality, with the result that policies are as eas- 
ily extensible as hosted code and that enforcement is an 
integral aspect of content processing. Additionally, Na 
Kika leverages a structured overlay network to support 
cooperative caching and incremental deployment with 
low administrative overhead. 


1 Introduction 


Web-based applications increasingly rely on the dynamic 
creation and transformation of content [5]. Scaling such 
applications to large and often global audiences requires 
placing them close to clients, at the edge of the inter- 
net. Edge-side content management provides the CPU 
power and network bandwidth necessary to meet the 
needs of local clients. As a result, it reduces load on ori- 
gin servers, bandwidth consumption across the internet, 
and latency for clients. It also absorbs load spikes, e.g., 
the Slashdot effect, for underprovisioned servers. Based 
on similar observations, commercial content distribution 
networks (CDNs) already offer edge-side hosting ser- 
vices. For example, Akamai hosts customer-supplied 
J2EE components on edge-side application servers [1]. 
Furthermore, many ISPs provide value-added services, 
such as “web accelerators”, by dynamically transforming 
web content on the edge. However, commercial CDNs 
and ISPs have limited reach. To manage the trust nec- 
essary for exposing their hosting infrastructure to other 
people’s code, they rely on traditional, contract-based 
business relationships. As a result, commercial CDNs 





and ISPs are ill-suited to collaborative and community- 
based development efforts; they best serve as amplifiers 
of (large) organizations’ web servers. 

At the same time, many community-based efforts are 
exploring the use of web-based collaboration to address 
large-scale societal and educational problems. For in- 
stance, researchers at several medical schools, including 
New York University’s, are moving towards web-based 
education [10, 43, 45] to address nationally recognized 
problems in medical education [28, 49]. The basic idea 
is to organize content along narrative lines to re-establish 
context missing in clinical practice, complement textual 
presentation with movies and animations to better illus- 
trate medical conditions and procedures, and leverage 
electronic annotations (post-it notes) and discussions for 
building a community of students and practitioners. Fur- 
thermore, such web-based educational environments dy- 
namically adapt content to meet students’ learning needs 
and transcode it to enable ubiquitous access, independent 
of devices and networks. A crucial challenge for these 
efforts is how to combine the content and services cre- 
ated by several groups and organizations into a seamless 
learning environment and then scale that environment to 
not only the 67,000 medical students in the U.S., but also 
the 850,000 physicians in the field as well as to medical 
personnel in other countries facing similar problems. 

Taking a cue from peer-to-peer CDNs for static con- 
tent, such as CoDeeN [47, 48] and Coral [13], Na Kika’ 
targets cooperative efforts that do not (necessarily) have 
the organizational structure or financial resources to con- 
tract with a commercial CDN or cluster operator and 
seeks to provide an edge-side computing network that is 
fully open: Anyone can contribute nodes and bandwidth 
to Na Kika, host their applications on it, and access con- 
tent through it. In other words, by opening up the in- 
ternet’s edge, Na Kika seeks to provide the technological 
basis for improved collaboration and innovation on large- 
scale web-based applications. In this paper, we explore 
how Na Kika addresses the central challenge raised by 
such an open architecture: how to secure our execution 
platform while also making it easily extensible. 

Na Kika, similar to other CDNs, mediates all HTTP in- 


‘Our system is named after the octopus god of the Gilbert Islands, 
who put his many arms to good use during the great earth construction 
project. 
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teractions between clients and servers through edge-side 
proxies. Also similar to other CDNs, individual edge- 
side nodes coordinate with each other to cache content, 
through a structured overlay in our case. Na Kika’s key 
technical difference—and our primary contribution—is 
that both hosted applications and security policies are 
expressed as scripted event handlers, which are selected 
through predicates on HTTP messages and composed 
into a pipeline of content processing stages. Our archi- 
tecture builds on the fact that HTTP messages contain 
considerable information about clients, servers, and con- 
tent to expose the same high-level language for express- 
ing functionality and policies alike—with the result that 
policies are as easily extensible as hosted code and that 
enforcement is an integral aspect of content processing. 
A second difference and contribution is that Na Kika’s 
resource controls do not rely on a-priori quotas, which 
are too inflexible for an open system hosting arbitrary 
services with varying resource requirements. Instead 
Na Kika limits resource consumption based on conges- 
tion: If a node’s resources are overutilized, our archi- 
tecture first throttles requests proportionally to their re- 
source consumption and eventually terminates the largest 
resource consumers. 


Our use of scripting and overlay networks provides 
several important benefits. First, scripting provides a uni- 
form and flexible mechanism for expressing application 
logic and security policies alike. Second, scripting sim- 
plifies the task of securing our edge-side computing net- 
work, as we can more easily control a small execution 
engine and a small number of carefully selected plat- 
form libraries than restricting a general-purpose comput- 
ing platform [20, 41]. Third, scripting facilitates an API 
with low cognitive complexity: Na Kika’s event-based 
API is not only easy to use but, more importantly, al- 
ready familiar to programmers versed in web develop- 
ment. Fourth, the overlay ensures that Na Kika is in- 
crementally scalable and deployable. In particular, the 
overlay supports the addition of nodes with minimal ad- 
ministrative overhead. It also helps with absorbing load 
spikes for individual sites, since one cached copy (of ei- 
ther static content or service code) is sufficient for avoid- 
ing origin server accesses. 


At the same time, Na Kika does have limitations. No- 
tably, it is unsuitable for applications that need to process 
large databases, as the databases need to be moved to 
the internet’s edge as well. Furthermore, since Na Kika 
exposes all functionality as scripts, applications whose 
code needs to be secret cannot utilize it (though obfus- 
cation can help). Next, by utilizing Na Kika, content 
producers gain capacity but also give up control over 
their sites’ performance. We expect that any deployment 
of our edge-side computing network is regularly mon- 
itored to identify persistent overload conditions and to 


rectify them by adding more nodes. Finally, while Na 
Kika protects against untrusted application code, it does 
trust edge-side nodes to correctly cache data and execute 
scripts. As a result, it is currently limited to deployments 
across organizations that can be trusted to properly ad- 
minister local Na Kika nodes. We return to this issue in 
Section 6. 


2 Related Work 


Due to its palpable benefits, several projects have been 
exploring edge-side content management. A major- 
ity of these efforts, such as ACDN [33], ColTrES [8], 
Tuxedo [38], vMatrix [2], and IBM’s WebSphere Edge 
Server [17] (which is used by Akamai), explore how to 
structure the edge-side hosting environment. Since they 
are targeted at closed and trusted deployments, they do 
not provide an extension model, nor do they include the 
security and resource controls necessary for hosting un- 
trusted code. In contrast, the OPES architecture for edge- 
side services recognizes the need for extensibility and 
service composition [4, 23]. While it does not specify 
how composition should be achieved, OPES does define 
potential security threats [3]. Their scope and magnitude 
is illustrated by experiences with the CoDeeN open con- 
tent distribution network [48]. 

Next, Active Cache [9] and SDT [19] enable content 
processing in proxy caches. While they do not provide 
an extension mechanism, they do provide precise con- 
trol over edge-side processing through server-specified 
HTTP headers. Furthermore, while SDT enforces only 
coarse-grained resource controls for Perl and none for 
Java, Active Cache executes Java code with resource lim- 
its proportional to the size of the content being processed. 
Unlike these systems, Pai et al.’s proxy API [31] pro- 
vides fine-grained extensibility for web proxies through 
an event-based API akin to ours. At the same time, their 
work focuses on enabling high-performance extensions 
in trusted deployments, while our work focuses on con- 
taining arbitrary extensions in untrusted deployments. 
Finally, Active Names [46] are explicitly designed for 
extensibility and service composition, chaining process- 
ing steps in a manner comparable to Na Kika’s scripting 
pipeline. In fact, by introducing a new naming interface, 
Active Names offer more flexibility for content process- 
ing than our work. However, they also require a new 
service infrastructure, while Na Kika integrates with the 
existing web. 

While cooperative caching has its limitations [50], 
coordination between edge-side nodes is still impor- 
tant for scaling a system, in particular to balance load 
and absorb load spikes. To this end, CoDeeN [47], 
CoITrES [8], and Tuxedo [38] are exploring the use of 
domain-specific topologies and algorithms. In contrast, 
Na Kika leverages previous work on structured overlay 
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networks [13, 16, 35, 42, 52] for coordinating between 
local caches. We believe that structured overlays provide 
a robust and scalable alternative to domain-specific co- 
ordination strategies. Additionally, structured overlays 
have already been used successfully for caching static 
content [13, 18]. 


In most edge-side systems, nodes cannot be entrusted 
with the sole copies of application data, and hard state 
requiring stronger consistency than the web’s expiration- 
based guarantees (or lack thereof) must remain on ori- 
gin servers. In contrast, ACDN [33] reduces access la- 
tency for such data by replicating it across edge nodes 
and by providing full serializability through a primary 
replica. Gao et al. [14] explore alternative replication 
strategies by exposing a set of distributed objects that 
make different trade-offs between consistency, perfor- 
mance, and availability. Alternatively, the continuous 
consistency model provides a framework for express- 
ing such trade-offs through a uniform interface to hard 
state [51]. Na Kika’s support for application state builds 
on Gao et al.’s approach, with the primary difference that 
replicated state is subject to Na Kika’s security and re- 
source controls. 


Web content processing is (obviously) not limited to 
edge nodes and can be performed on servers and clients 
as well. For example, Na Kika has several similarities 
with the cluster-based TACC architecture [12]. Both Na 
Kika and TACC rely on a pipeline of programs that pro- 
cess web content, and both build on the expiration-based 
consistency model of the web to cache both original and 
processed content. Na Kika differs in that it targets prox- 
ies distributed across the wide area and and thus needs to 
carefully contain hosted code. Comparable to Na Kika, 
DotSlash [53] helps absorb load spikes by moving script 
execution to other servers in a “mutual-aid community”. 
Unlike Na Kika, it has no extension model and does not 
provide security and resource controls. At the other end, 
client side includes [34] (CSI) move the assembly of dy- 
namic content to the client, which can improve latency 
for clients relying on low bandwidth links. However, due 
to their focus on assembling content fragments, CSI are 
not suitable for content processing in general. The un- 
derlying edge side includes [29, 44] (ESI) can easily be 
supported within Na Kika. 


Finally, based on the realization that system security 
can clearly benefit from a dedicated and concise spec- 
ification of policies, a considerable number of efforts 
have explored policy specification languages. For ex- 
ample, domain and type enforcement [7], XACML [22], 
and trust management systems such as PolicyMaker, 
KeyNote, and SPKI [6, 11] include languages for ex- 
pressing and enforcing policies. All these systems re- 
quire explicitly programmed calls to the respective ref- 
erence monitor. In contrast, previous work on security 
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Figure 1: Illustration Na Kika’s architecture. Edge-side 
proxies mediate all HTTP interactions between clients 
and servers by executing scripts; proxies also coordinate 
with each other through an overlay network. 


for extensible systems advocates the separation of poli- 
cies, enforcement, and functionality and relies on binary 
interposition to inject access control operations into ex- 
ecuting code [15, 39]. The WebGuard policy language 
relies on a similar approach for securing web-based ap- 
plications [40]. Since Na Kika’s programming model 
is already based on interposition, we leverage the same 
predicate selection mechanism for application logic and 
policies, thus eliminating the need for a separate policy 
specification language. 


3 Architecture 


Like other extensions to the basic web infrastructure 
and as illustrated in Figure 1, Na Kika relies on prox- 
ies that mediate HTTP interactions between clients and 
servers. To utilize these proxies, content producers and 
consumers need to change existing web practices along 
two lines. First, content producers need to publish the 
necessary edge-side processing scripts on their web sites. 
Content producers need not provide scripts for an en- 
tire site at once. Rather, they can transition to Na Kika 
piecemeal, starting with content whose creation or trans- 
formation exerts the highest resource demands on their 
servers. Second, links need to be changed by append- 
ing “.nakika.net” to a URL’s hostname, so that Na 
Kika’s name servers can redirect clients to (nearby) edge 
nodes. As described in [13], URLs can be modified by 
content publishers, third parties linking to other sites, as 
well as by users. Furthermore, URLs can be rewritten 
through a service in our architecture. While Na Kika also 
supports static proxy configuration in browsers, we pre- 
fer URL rewriting as it allows for more fine-grained load 
balancing between edge nodes and presents a uniform, 
location-independent interface for using our architecture. 
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3.1 Programming Model 


The functionality of hosted services and applications is 
specified through two event handlers, which are writ- 
ten in JavaScript. Our architecture does not depend on 
the choice of scripting language and could support sev- 
eral languages. We chose JavaScript because it already 
is widely used by web developers. Additionally, we 
found its C-like syntax and prototype-based object model 
helpful in writing scripts quickly and with little code; 
though we had to add support for byte arrays to avoid un- 
necessarily copying data. The onRequest event han- 
dler accepts an HTTP request and returns either a re- 
quest for continued processing or a response represent- 
ing the corresponding content or error condition. The 
onResponse event handler accepts an HTTP response 
and always returns a response. A pair of onRequest 
and onResponse event handlers mimics the high-level 
organization of any HTTP proxy and represents the unit 
of composition in Na Kika: a scripting pipeline stage. 

In providing two interposition points for HTTP pro- 
cessing, Na Kika differs from other systems, such as 
Active Cache [9], SDT [19], and TACC [12], which 
only interpose on HTTP responses. Interposition on re- 
quests is necessary for HTTP redirection and, more im- 
portantly, as a first-line defense for enforcing access con- 
trols. It also is more efficient if responses are created 
from scratch, as it avoids accessing a resource before 
edge-side processing. To facilitate the secure composi- 
tion of untrusted services, Na Kika relies on fewer event 
handlers than Pai et al.’s proxy API [31]; though it does 
provide similar expressivity, notably, to control the proxy 
cache, through its platform libraries. 

Similar to ASP.NET and JSP, requests and responses 
are not passed as explicit arguments and return values, 
but are represented as global JavaScript objects. Us- 
ing global objects provides a uniform model for access- 
ing functionality and data, since native-code libraries, 
which we call vocabularies, also expose their functional- 
ity through global JavaScript objects. Na Kika provides 
vocabularies for managing HTTP messages and state and 
for performing common content processing steps. In 
particular, it provides support for accessing URL com- 
ponents, cookies, and the proxy cache, fetching other 
web resources, managing hard state, processing regu- 
lar expressions, parsing and transforming XML docu- 
ments, and transcoding images. We expect to add vo- 
cabularies for performing cryptographic operations and 
transcoding movies as well. Figure 2 illustrates an ex- 
ample onResponse event handler. 

For HTTP responses, the body always represents the 
entire instance [25] of the HTTP resource, so that the re- 
source can be correctly transcoded [19]. If the response 
represents an unmodified or partial resource, it is instan- 
tiated, for example, by retrieving it from the cache, when 


onResponse = function() { 
var buff = null, body = new ByteArray(); 
while (buff = Response.read()) { 
body .append (buff) ; 
} 


var type = ImageTransformer. 
type (Response.contentType) ; 
var dim = ImageTransformer. 
dimensions (body, type); 
if (dim.x > 176 || dim.y > 208) { 
var img; 
if (dim.x/176 > dim.y/208) { 
img = ImageTransformer.transform(body, 
type, "jpeg", 176, dim.y/dim.x*208) ; 
} else { 
img = ImageTransformer.transform (body, 
type, "jpeg", dim.x/dim.y*176, 208); 
} 
Response. setHeader ("Content-—Type", 
"image/ jpeg"); 
Response. setHeader ("Content-Length", 
img.length) ; 
Response.write (img) ; 


Figure 2: An example onResponse event handler, 
which transcodes images to fit onto the 176 by 208 pixel 
screen of a Nokia cell phone. It relies on the image trans- 
former vocabulary to do the actual transcoding. The re- 
sponse body is accessed in chunks to enable cut-through 
routing; though the transformer vocabulary does not yet 
support it, with the script buffering the entire body. 


a script accesses the body. 


Event Handler Selection 


To provide script modularity and make individual 
pipeline stages easily modifiable, stages do not consist of 
a fixed pair of event handlers; rather, the particular event 
handlers to be executed for each stage are selected from 
a collection of event handlers. To facilitate this selec- 
tion process, pairs of onRequest and onResponse 
event handlers are associated with predicates on HTTP 
requests, including, for example, the client’s IP address 
or the resource’s URL. Conceptually, Na Kika first eval- 
uates all of a stage’s predicates and then selects the pair 
with the closest valid match for execution. 

The association between event handlers and predi- 
cates is expressed in JavaScript by instantiating pol- 
icy objects. As illustrated in Figure 3, each policy 
object has several properties that contain a list of al- 
lowable values for the corresponding HTTP message 
fields. Each policy object also has two properties for 
the onRequest and onResponse event handlers and 
an optional next Stages property for scheduling ad- 
ditional stages as discussed below. Lists of allowable 
values support prefixes for URLs, CIDR notation for IP 
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p = new Policy(); 

p.url = [ "med.nyu.edu", 
"medschool.pitt.edu" J]; 

p.client = [ "nyu.edu", 


"pitt.edu" J]; 


p.onResponse = function() { ... } 


p-register(); 


Figure 3: An example policy object. The policy applies 
the onResponse event handler to all content on servers 
at NYU’s or University of Pittsburgh’s medical schools 
accessed from within the two universities. The call to 
register () activates the policy. 


addresses, and regular expressions for arbitrary HTTP 
headers. When determining the closest valid match, dif- 
ferent values in a property’s list are treated as a disjunc- 
tion, different properties in a policy object are treated as 
a conjunction, and null properties are treated as truth val- 
ues. Furthermore, precedence is given to resource URLs, 
followed by client addresses, then HTTP methods, and fi- 
nally arbitrary headers. Null event handlers are treated as 
no-ops for event handler execution, thus making it possi- 
ble to process only requests or responses or to use a stage 
solely for scheduling other stages. 

Selecting event handlers by declaring predicates on 
HTTP messages avoids long sequences of if-else state- 
ments in a single, top-level event handler, thus resulting 
in more modular event processing code. When compared 
to the additional HTTP headers used by Active Cache 
and SDT for selecting edge-side code, predicate-based 
script selection also enables the interposition of code 
not specified by the origin server, an essential require- 
ment for both composing services and enforcing security. 
While designing Na Kika, we did consider a domain- 
specific language (DSL) for associating predicates with 
event handlers instead of using JavaScript-based policy 
objects. While a DSL can be more expressive (for exam- 
ple, by allowing disjunction between properties), we re- 
jected this option because it adds too much complexity— 
both for web developers targeting Na Kika and for imple- 
mentors of our architecture—while providing little addi- 
tional benefits. We also considered performing predicate 
selection on HTTP responses, but believe that pairing 
event handlers results in a simpler programming model, 
with little loss of expressivity. Also matching responses 
requires a very simple change to our implementation. 


Scripting Pipeline Composition 

By default, each scripting pipeline has three stages. The 
first stage provides administrative control over clients’ 
access to our edge-side computing network. It can, for 
example, perform rate limiting, redirect requests, or re- 
ject them altogether. The second stage performs site- 
specific processing, which typically serves as a surrogate 


procedure EXECUTE-PIPELINE(request) 
forward — EMPTY 
backward — EMPTY 
> Start with administrative control and site-specific stages 
PusH(forward, “http://nakika.net/serverwall.js”) 
PusH(forward, SITE(request.url) + “/nakika.js”) 
PusH(forward, “http://nakika.net/clientwall.js”) 
repeat > Schedule stages and execute onRequest 
script — FETCH-AND-EXECUTE(POP(forward)) 
policy —— FIND-CLOSEST-MATCH(script, request) 
PUSH( backward, policy) 
if policy.onRequest ~ NIL then 
response «— RUN(policy.onRequest, request) 
> If handler creates response, reverse direction 
if response ¥ NIL then exit repeat end if 
end if 
if policy.nextStages ~ NIL then > Add new stages 
PREPEND( forward, policy.nextStages) 
end if 
until forward = EMPTY 
if response = NIL then 
response «— FETCH(request) 
end if 
repeat 
policy — PoP( backward) 
if policy.onResponse # NIL then 
RUN(policy.onResponse, response) 
end if 
until backward = EMPTY 
return response 
end procedure 


> Fetch original resource 


> Execute onResponse 


Figure 4: Algorithm for executing a pipeline. The algo- 
rithm interleaves computing a pipeline’s schedule with 
onRequest event handler execution, so that matching 
can take into an account when an event handler modifies 
the request, notably to redirect it. 


for the origin server and actually creates dynamic con- 
tent. For example, this stage adapts medical content in a 
web-based educational environment to a students’ learn- 
ing needs. The third stage provides administrative con- 
trol over hosted scripts’ access to web resources. Similar 
to the first stage, it can redirect or reject requests. 

To perform additional processing, each pipeline stage 
can dynamically schedule further stages by listing the 
corresponding scripts in a policy object’s next Stages 
property. As shown in Figure 4, the dynamically sched- 
uled stages are placed directly after the scheduling stage 
but before other, already scheduled stages. A site- 
specific script can thus delay content creation until a 
later, dynamically scheduled stage, while also schedul- 
ing additional processing before that stage. Examples 
for such intermediate services include providing anno- 
tations (electronic post-it notes) for textual content and 
transcoding movies for access from mobile devices. To 
put it differently, each site can configure its own pipeline 
and thus has full control over how its content is cre- 
ated and transformed—within the bounds of Na Kika’s 
administrative control. At the same time, new services, 
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such as visualization of the spread of diseases, can eas- 
ily be layered on top of existing services, such as geo- 
graphical mapping, even when the services are provided 
by different sites: the new service simply adjusts the re- 
quest, including the URL, and then schedules the original 
service after itself. Both services are executed within a 
single pipeline on the same Na Kika node. 


The scripts for each stage are named through regu- 
lar URLs, accessed through regular HTTP, and subject 
to regular HTTP caching. As shown in Figure 4, the 
administrative control scripts are accessed from well- 
known locations; though administrators of Na Kika 
nodes may override these defaults to enforce their own, 
location-specific security controls. Site-specific scripts 
are accessed relative to the server’s domain, in a file 
named nakika. js, which is comparable to the use of 
robots.txt and favicon.ico for controlling web 
spiders and browser icons, respectively. All other ser- 
vices, that is, dynamically scheduled pipeline stages, can 
be hosted at any web location and are accessed through 
their respective URLs. 


In combining content creation with content transfor- 
mation, our architecture’s scripting pipeline is reminis- 
cent of the Apache web server and Java servlets. At 
the same time, both Apache and Java servlets have a 
more complicated structure. They first process a re- 
quest through a chain of input filters, then create a re- 
sponse in a dedicated module (the content handler for 
Apache and the actual servlet for Java servlets), and fi- 
nally process the response through a chain of output fil- 
ters. In mirroring an HTTP proxy’s high-level organi- 
zation, Na Kika’s scripting pipeline stages have a sim- 
pler interface—requiring only two event handlers—and 
are also more flexible, as any onRequest event han- 
dler can generate a response. Furthermore, the content 
processing pipelines for Apache and Java servlets can 
only be configured by code outside the pipelines, while 
each stage in Na Kika’s scripting pipelines can locally 
schedule additional stages—with the overall result that 
Na Kika is more flexible and more easily extensible, even 
in the presence of untrusted code. 


Na Kika Pages 


While our architecture’s event-based programming 
model is simple and flexible, a large portion of dynamic 
content on the web is created by markup-based content 
management systems, such as PHP, JSP, and ASP.NET. 
To support web developers versed in these technologies, 
Na Kika includes an alternative programming model for 
site-specific content. Under this model, HTTP resources 
with the nkp extension or text /nkp MIME type are 
subject to edge-side processing: all text between the 
<?nkp start and ?> end tags is treated as JavaScript 
and replaced by the output of running that code. These 


bmj = "bmj.bmjjournals.com/cgi/reprint"; 
nejm = "content.nejm.org/cgi/reprint"; 

P = new Policy(); 

p-url = [ bmj, nejm ]; 


p-onRequest = function() { 
if (! System.isLocal(Request.clientIP)) { 
Request .terminate (401); 
} 
} 


p-.register(); 


Figure 5: An example policy that prevents access to the 
digital libraries of the BMJ (British Medical Journal) and 
the New England Journal of Medicine from clients out- 
side a Na Kika node’s hosting organization. The 401 
HTTP error code indicates an unauthorized access. 


so-called Na Kika Pages are implemented on top of Na 
Kika’s event-based programming model through a sim- 
ple, 60 line script. We expect to utilize a similar tech- 
nique to also support edge side includes [29, 44] (ESD 
within the Na Kika architecture. 


3.2 Security and Resource Controls 


Na Kika’s security and resource controls need to pro- 
tect (1) the proxies in our edge-side computing network 
against client-initiated exploits, such as those encoun- 
tered by CoDeeN [48], (2) the proxies against exploits 
launched by hosted code, and (3) other web servers 
against exploits carried through our architecture. We 
address these three classes of threats through admission 
control by the client-side administrative control stage, re- 
source controls for hosted code, and emission control by 
the server-side administrative control stage, respectively. 
Of course, it is desirable to drop requests early, before 
resources have been expended [26], and, consequently, 
requests that are known to cause violations of Na Kika’s 
security and resource controls should always be rejected 
at the client-side administrative control stage. 

Because the two administrative control stages mediate 
all HTTP requests and responses entering and leaving the 
system, they can perform access control based on client 
and server names as well as rate limiting based on request 
rates and response sizes. The corresponding policies are 
specified as regular scripts and can thus leverage the full 
expressivity of Na Kika’s predicate matching. For in- 
stance, Figure 5 shows a policy object rejecting unau- 
thorized accesses to digital libraries, which is one type 
of exploit encountered by CoDeeN. For more flexibility, 
security policies can also leverage dynamically sched- 
uled stages. For example, the two administrative control 
stages can delegate content blocking to separate stages 
whose code, in turn, is dynamically created by a script 
based on a blacklist. 

To enforce resource controls, a resource manager 
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procedure CONTROL(resource) 
priorityg — EMPTY 
if Is-CONGESTED(resource) then 
for site in ACTIVE-SITES() do 
UppDaATE(site.usage, resource) 
ENQUEUE(priorityq, site) 
THROTTLE(site, resource) 
end for 
else if = IS-RENEWABLE(resource) then 
for site in ACTIVE-SITES() do 
UppDaATE(site.usage, resource) 
end for 
end if 
WAIT(TIMEOUT) 
if Is-CONGESTED(resource) then 


> Track usage and throttle 


> Track usage 


> Let throttling take effect 


TERMINATE(DEQUEUE(priorityq)) > Kill top offender 
else 

UNTHROTTLE(resource) > Restore normal operation 
end if 


end procedure 


Figure 6: Algorithm for congestion control. The CON- 
TROL procedure is periodically executed for each tracked 
resource. Note that our implementation does not block 
but rather polls to detect timeouts. 


tracks CPU, memory, and bandwidth consumption as 
well as running time and total bytes transferred for each 
site’s pipelines. It also tracks overall consumption for 
the entire node. As shown in Figure 6, if any of these re- 
sources is overutilized, the resource manager starts throt- 
tling requests proportionally to a site’s contribution to 
congestion and, if congestion persists, terminates the 
pipelines of the largest contributors. A site’s contribu- 
tion to congestion captures the portion of resources con- 
sumed by its pipelines. For renewable resources, i.e., 
CPU, memory, and bandwidth, only consumption under 
overutilization is included. For nonrenewable resources, 
i.e., running time and total bytes transferred, all con- 
sumption is included. In either case, the actual value is 
the weighted average of past and present consumption 
and is exposed to scripts—thus allowing scripts to adapt 
to system congestion and recover from past penalization. 


To complete resource controls, all pipelines are fully 
sandboxed. They are isolated from each other, running, 
for example, with their own heaps, and can only access 
select platform functionality. In particular, all regular op- 
erating system services, such as processes, files, or sock- 
ets, are inaccessible. The only resources besides comput- 
ing power and memory accessible by scripts are the ser- 
vices provided by Na Kika’s vocabularies (that is, native- 
code libraries). 


We believe that Na Kika’s congestion-based resource 
management model is more appropriate for open sys- 
tems than more conventional quota-based resource con- 
trols for two reasons. First, open systems such as Na 
Kika have a different usage model than more conven- 


tional hosting platforms: they are open to all content 
producers and consumers, with hosting organizations ef- 
fectively donating their resources to the public. In other 
words, services and applications should be able to con- 
sume as many resources as they require—as long as they 
do not interfere with other services, i.e., cause conges- 
tion. Second, quota-based resource controls require an 
administrative decision as to what resource utilization is 
legitimate. However, even when quotas are set relative to 
content size [9], it is hard to determine appropriate con- 
stants, as the resource requirements may vary widely. We 
did consider setting fine-grained quotas through predi- 
cates on HTTP messages, comparable to how our archi- 
tecture selects event handlers. However, while predicate- 
based policy selection is flexible, it also amplifies the ad- 
ministrative problem of which constants to choose for 
which code. 


Our architecture’s utilization of scripting has two ad- 
vantages for security and resource control when com- 
pared to other edge-side systems. First, administrative 
control scripts simplify the development and deployment 
of security policy updates. Once a fix to a newly discov- 
ered exploit or abuse has been implemented, the updated 
scripts are simply published on the Na Kika web site 
and automatically installed across all nodes when cached 
copies of the old scripts expire. In contrast, CoDeeN and 
other edge-side systems that hard code security policies 
require redistribution of the system binaries across all 
nodes. Though Na Kika still requires binary redistribu- 
tion to fix security holes in native code. Second, provid- 
ing assurance that hosted services and applications are 
effectively secured is simpler for scripts than for Java or 
native code. Our starting point is a bare scripting en- 
gine to which we selectively add functionality, through 
vocabularies, rather than trying to restrict a general pur- 
pose platform after the fact. 


3.3 Hard State 


The web’s expiration-based consistency model for 
cached state is sufficient to support a range of edge-side 
applications, including content assembly (through, for 
example, edge-side includes [29, 44]) or the transcod- 
ing of multi-media content. However, a complete plat- 
form for edge-side content management also requires 
support for managing hard state such as edge-side access 
logs and replicated application state. Edge-side logging 
provides accurate usage statistics to content producers, 
while edge-side replication avoids accessing the origin 
server for every data item. 

Na Kika performs access logging on a per-site basis. 
Logging is triggered through a site’s script, which speci- 
fies the URL for posting log updates. Periodically, each 
Na Kika node scans its log, collects all entries for each 
specific site, and posts those portions of the log to the 
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specified URLs. 

Na Kika’s support for edge-side replication builds on 
Gao et al.’s use of distributed objects, which, internally, 
rely on domain-specific replication strategies to synchro- 
nize state updates and support both pessimistic and op- 
timistic replication [14]. Like Gao et al., Na Kika’s 
hard state replication relies on a database for local stor- 
age and a reliable messaging service for propagating up- 
dates, which are exposed through vocabularies. Unlike 
Gao et al., Na Kika’s hard state replication is imple- 
mented by regular scripts. Updates are accepted by a 
script, written to local storage, and then propagated to 
other nodes through the messaging layer. Upon receipt 
of a message on another node, a regular script processes 
the message and applies the update to that node’s local 
storage. As a result, Na Kika provides content produc- 
ers with considerable flexibility in implementing their 
domain-specific replication strategies. For example, the 
script accepting updates can propagate them only to the 
origin server to ensure serializability or to all nodes to 
maximize availability. Furthermore, the script accepting 
messages can easily implement domain-specific conflict 
resolution strategies. To secure replicated state, Na Kika 
partitions hard state amongst sites and enforces resource 
constraints on persistent storage. Since update process- 
ing is performed by regular scripts, it already is subject 
to Na Kika’s security and resource controls. 


3.4 Overlay Network 


The Na Kika architecture relies on a structured over- 
lay network for coordinating local caches and for en- 
abling incremental deployment with low administrative 
overhead. From an architectural viewpoint, the overlay 
is treated largely as a black box, to be provided by an 
existing DHT [13, 16, 35, 42, 52]. This reflects a con- 
scious design decision on our end and provides us with 
a test case for whether DHTs can, in fact, serve as ro- 
bust and scalable building blocks for a global-scale dis- 
tributed system. Our prototype implementation builds on 
Coral [13], which is well-suited to the needs of our archi- 
tecture, as Coral explicitly targets soft state and includes 
optional support for DNS redirection to local nodes. As 
we deploy Na Kika, we expect to revisit the functional- 
ity provided by the DHT. Notably, load balancing, which 
is currently provided at the DNS level, can likely benefit 
from application-specific knowledge, such as the num- 
ber of concurrent HTTP exchanges being processed by a 
node’s scripting pipelines. 


3.5 Summary 


The Na Kika architecture leverages scripting and overlay 
networks to provide an open edge-side computing net- 
work. First, Na Kika exposes a programming model al- 
ready familiar to web developers by organizing hosted 


services and applications into a pipeline of scripted event 
handlers that process HTTP requests and responses. Sec- 
ond, it provides a secure execution platform by medi- 
ating all HTTP processing under administrative control, 
by isolating scripts from each other, and by limiting re- 
source utilization based on overall system congestion. 
Third, it provides extensibility by dynamically schedul- 
ing event handlers within a pipeline stage as well as ad- 
ditional pipeline stages through predicate matching. Fi- 
nally, it provides scalability by organizing all nodes into 
an automatically configured overlay network, which sup- 
ports the redirection of clients to (nearby) edge nodes and 
the addition of new nodes with low administrative over- 
head. 

At the same time, web integration is not entirely com- 
plete, as URLs need to be rewritten for Na Kika access. 
As already discussed, URLs can be automatically rewrit- 
ten by web browsers, hosted code, as well as servers 
and, consequently, the need for manual rewriting will 
decrease over time. Furthermore, while our architec- 
ture protects against client- and script-initiated exploits, 
it does not currently protect against misbehaving edge- 
side nodes. In particular, nodes can arbitrarily modify 
cached content, which is especially problematic for ad- 
ministrative control scripts. We return to the issue of con- 
tent integrity in Section 6. 


4 Implementation 


Our prototype implementation of Na Kika builds on three 
open source packages: the Apache 2.0 web server, the 
Mozilla project’s SpiderMonkey JavaScript engine [27], 
and the Coral distributed hashtable [13]. We chose 
Apache for HTTP processing because it represents a ma- 
ture and cross-platform web server. Similarly, Spider- 
Monkey is a mature and cross-platform implementation 
of JavaScript and used across the Mozilla project’s web 
browsers. Additionally, our prototype includes a prelim- 
inary implementation of hard state replication, which re- 
lies on the Java-based JORAM messaging service [30] 
and exposes a vocabulary for managing user registra- 
tions, as required by the SPECweb99 benchmark. Our 
implementation adds approximately 23,000 lines of C 
code to the 263,000 lines of code in Apache, the 123,000 
lines in SpiderMonkey, and the 60,000 lines in Coral. 
The majority of changes is to Apache and mostly con- 
tained in Apache modules. Our modified Apache binary, 
including dynamically loaded libraries, is 10.6 MByte 
large and the Coral DHT server is 13 MByte. 

As already mentioned in Section 3.1, Apache struc- 
tures HTTP processing into a chain of input filters that 
operate on requests, followed by a content handler that 
generates responses, followed by a chain of output fil- 
ters that operate on responses. Our prototype imple- 
ments the scripting pipeline by breaking each stage 
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into a pair of input and output filters, which execute 
the onRequest and onResponse event handlers, re- 
spectively, and by dynamically inserting the pair into 
Apache’s filter chain. The content handler is a modi- 
fied version of Apache’s mod_proxy, which implements 
the proxy cache and, in our version, also interfaces with 
the DHT. If an onRequest event handler generates an 
HTTP response, our implementation sets a flag that pre- 
vents the execution of scripts in later pipeline stages and 
of the proxy caching code, while still conforming with 
Apache’s sequencing of input filters, content handler, 
and output filters. 


To provide isolation, our implementation executes 
each pipeline in its own process and each script, in turn, 
in its own user-level thread and with its own scripting 
context, including heap. Scripting contexts are reused to 
amortize the overhead of context creation across several 
event handler executions; this is safe because JavaScript 
programs cannot forge pointers and the heap is automat- 
ically garbage collected. A separate monitoring process 
tracks each pipeline’s CPU, memory, and network con- 
sumption and periodically executes the congestion con- 
trol algorithm in Figure 6. To throttle a site’s pipelines, 
the monitoring process sets a flag in shared memory, 
which causes the regular Apache processes to reject re- 
quests for that site’s content with a server busy error. To 
terminate a site’s pipelines, the monitoring process kills 
the corresponding Apache processes, thus putting an im- 
mediate stop to processing even if a pipeline is executing 
a vocabulary’s native code. 


Employing per-script user-level threads also helps in- 
tegrate script execution with Apache, while still exposing 
asimple programming model. In particular, Apache’s se- 
quence of input filters, content handler, and output filters 
is not necessarily invoked on complete HTTP requests 
and responses. Rather, each filter is invoked on chunks of 
data, the so-called bucket brigades, as that data becomes 
available. As a result, Apache may interleave the exe- 
cution of several onRequest and onResponse event 
handlers. Per-script user-level threads hide this piece- 
meal HTTP processing from script developers, provid- 
ing the illusion of scripts running to completion before 
invoking the next stage. To avoid copying data between 
Apache and the scripting engine, our implementation 
adds byte arrays as a new core data type to SpiderMon- 
key. Whenever possible, these byte arrays directly refer- 
ence the corresponding bucket brigade buffers. 


The policy matching code trades off space for dynamic 
predicate evaluation performance. While loading a script 
and registering policy objects, the matcher builds a deci- 
sion tree for that pipeline stage, with nodes in the tree 
representing choices. Starting from the root of the tree, 
the nodes represent the components of a resource URL’s 
server name, the port, the components of the path, the 









[Name [Description SCSCS~S 
Proxy A regular Apache proxy. 
| DHT —_[ The proxy with an integrated DHT. 


DHT 
Admin A Na Kika node evaluating one matching pred- 
icate and executing empty event handlers for 


each of the two administrative control stages. 
Table 1: The different micro-benchmark configurations. 







The Admin configuration plus another stage 
evaluating predicates for n policy objects, with 
no matches. 
The Admin configuration plus another stage 
evaluating one matching predicate and execut- 
ing the corresponding, empty event handlers. 









components of the client address, the HTTP methods, 
and, finally, individual headers. If a property of a pol- 
icy object does not contain any values, the corresponding 
nodes are skipped. Furthermore, if a property contains 
multiple values, nodes are added along multiple paths. 
When all properties have been added to the decision tree, 
the event handlers are added to the current nodes, once 
for each path. With the decision tree in place, dynamic 
predicate evaluation simply is a depth-first search across 
the tree for the node closest to the leaves that also ref- 
erences an appropriate event handler. Decision trees are 
cached in a dedicated in-memory cache. The implemen- 
tation also caches the fact that a site does not publish 
a policy script, thus avoiding repeated checks for the 
nakika. js resource. 


5 Evaluation 


To evaluate Na Kika, we performed a set of local micro- 
benchmarks and a set of end-to-end experiments, which 
include wide area experiments on the PlanetLab dis- 
tributed testbed [32]. The micro-benchmarks charac- 
terize (1) the overhead introduced by Na Kika’s DHT 
and scripting pipeline and (2) the effectiveness of our 
congestion-based resource controls. The end-to-end ex- 
periments characterize the performance and scalability of 
a real-world application and of a modified SPECweb99 
benchmark. We also implemented three new services 
to characterize the extensibility of our edge-side com- 
puting network. In summary, our experimental results 
show that, even though the scripting pipeline introduces 
noticeable overheads, Na Kika is an effective substrate 
both for scaling web-based applications and for extend- 
ing them with new functionality. 


5.1 


To characterize the overheads introduced by Na Kika’s 
DHT and scripting pipeline, we compare the perfor- 
mance of a Na Kika node with a regular Apache proxy 
cache for accessing a single, static 2,096 byte doc- 
ument representing Google’s home page (without in- 


Micro-Benchmarks 
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Cold Cache | Warm Cache 





Pred-100 


Table 2: Latency in milliseconds for accessing a static 
page under the different configurations. 


line images). Since static resources are already well- 
served by existing proxy caches and CDNs, these micro- 
benchmarks represent a worst-case usage scenario for Na 
Kika. After all, any time spent in the DHT or in the 
scripting pipeline adds unnecessary overhead. For all 
experiments, we measured the total time of a client ac- 
cessing the static web page through a proxy—with client, 
proxy, and server being located on the same, switched 
100 Mbit ethernet. The proxy runs on a Linux PC with a 
2.8 GHz Intel Pentium 4 and 1 GB of RAM. 


We performed 18 experiments, representing 9 differ- 
ent configurations under both a cold and a warm proxy 
cache. The different configurations are summarized in 
Table 1 and determine the overhead of DHT integration, 
baseline administrative control, predicate matching, and 
event handler invocation, respectively. For the cold cache 
case of the Admin, Pred-n, and Match-] configurations, 
the administrative control and site-specific scripts are 
fetched from the local server and evaluated to produce 
the corresponding decision tree. For the warm cache 
case, the cached decision tree is used. Resource control 
is disabled for these experiments. 


Table 2 shows the latency in milliseconds for the 18 
different experiments. Each number is the average of 10 
individual measurements. Overall, the results clearly il- 
lustrate the basic cost of utilizing Na Kika: its script- 
ing pipeline. For the Pred-n and Match-1 configura- 
tions under a cold cache, loading the actual page takes 
2.9 ms and loading the script takes between 2.5 ms and 
5.6 ms, depending on size. Additionally, the creation 
of a scripting context takes 1.5 ms. Finally, parsing 
and executing the script file takes between 0.08 ms and 
17.8 ms, again, depending on size. However, the results 
also illustrate that our implementation’s use of caching— 
for resources, scripting contexts, and decision trees—is 
effective. Retrieving a resource from Apache’s cache 
takes 1.1 ms and retrieving a decision tree from the in- 
memory cache takes 4 ys. Re-using a scripting con- 
text takes 3 jus. Finally, predicate evaluation takes less 
than 38 ys for all configurations. However, these op- 
erations also result in a higher CPU load: the Na Kika 





node reaches capacity with 30 load-generating clients 
at 294 requests/second (rps) under Match-1, while the 
plain Apache proxy reaches capacity with 90 clients at 
603 rps on the same hardware. Since both resources and 
scripts only need to be accessed when reaching their ex- 
piration times, we expect that real world performance is 
closer to warm cache than cold cache results. Further- 
more, most web resources are considerably larger than 
Google’s home page, so that network transfer times will 
dominate scripting pipeline latency. 


Resource Controls 


To characterize the effectiveness of Na _ Kika’s 
congestion-based resource management, we com- 
pare the performance of a Na Kika node with and 
without resource controls under high load, such as that 
caused by a flash crowd. For these experiments, the Na 
Kika proxy runs on the same Linux PC as before. Load is 
generated by accessing the same 2,096 byte page under 
the Match-/ configuration in a tight loop. With 30 load 
generators (i.e., at the proxy’s capacity), we measure 
294 rps without and 396 rps with resource controls. With 
90 load generators (i.e., under overload), we measure 
229 rps without and 356 rps with resource controls. If 
we also add one instance of a misbehaving script, which 
consumes all available memory by repeatedly doubling 
a string, the throughput with 30 load generators drops to 
47 rps without but only 382 rps with resource controls. 
For all experiments, the runs with resource controls 
reject less than 0.55% of all offered requests due to 
throttling and drop less than 0.08% due to termination, 
including the one triggering the misbehaving script. 
These results illustrate the benefits of Na Kika’s resource 
controls. Even though resource management is reactive, 
throttling is effective at ensuring that admitted requests 
have sufficient resources to run to completion, and 
termination is effective at isolating the regular load from 
the misbehaving one. 


5.2 Web-based Medical Education 


To evaluate a real-world application running on Na Kika, 
we compare the Surgical Interactive Multimedia Mod- 
ules [43] (SIMMs) in their original single-server con- 
figuration with an initial port to our edge-side comput- 
ing network. The SIMMs are a web-based educational 
environment that is being developed by NYU’s medi- 
cal school. Each SIMM focuses on a particular medi- 
cal condition and covers the complete workup of a pa- 
tient from presentation to treatment to follow-up. It con- 
sists of rich-media enhanced lectures, annotated imaging 
studies, pathology data, and animated and real-life sur- 
gical footage—comprising around | GB of multimedia 
content per module. The five existing SIMMs already 
are an integral part of the curriculum at NYU’s medical 
school and are also used at four other medical schools in 
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Figure 7: Cumulative distribution function (CDF) for la- 
tency to access HTML content in the SIMMs’ single- 
server and Na Kika cold and warm cache configurations. 


the U.S. and Australia, with more institutions to follow. 
The SIMMs rely heavily on personalized and multimedia 
content but do not contain any real patient data (with its 
correspondent privacy requirements), thus making them 
good candidates for deployment on Na Kika. 

The SIMMs are implemented on top of Apache Tom- 
cat 5.0 and MySQL 4.1. They utilize JSP and Java 
servlets to customize content for each student as well 
as to track her progress through the material and the re- 
sults of sectional assessments. To facilitate future in- 
terface changes as well as different user interfaces, cus- 
tomized content is represented as XML and, before be- 
ing returned to the client, rendered as HTML by an XSL 
stylesheet (which is the same for all students)”. The ini- 
tial Na Kika port off-loads the distribution of multimedia 
content, since it is large, and the (generic) rendering of 
XML to HTML, since it is processor intensive, to our 
edge-side computing network. Content personalization 
is still performed by the central server; we expect that fu- 
ture versions will also move personalization to the edge. 

The port was performed by one of the main developers 
of the SIMMs and took two days. The developer spent 
four hours on the actual port—which entailed changing 
URLs to utilize Na Kika, making XML and XSL con- 
tent accessible over the web, and switching from cookies 
to URL-based session identifiers as well as from HTTP 
POSTs to GETs—and the rest of the two days debug- 
ging the port. In fact, the main impediment to a faster 
port was the relative lack of debugging tools for our pro- 
totype implementation. The port adds 65 lines of code to 
the existing code base of 1,900 lines, changes 25 lines, 
and removes 40 lines. The new nakika. js policy con- 
sists of 100 lines of JavaScript code. 

To evaluate end-to-end performance, we compare the 


2An earlier version relied on a custom-built Macromedia Director 
client for rendering XML. It was abandoned in favor of regular web 
browsers due to the extra effort of maintaining a dedicated client. 


single-server version with the Na Kika port accessed 
through a single, local proxy—which lets us compare 
baseline performance—and with the Na Kika port run- 
ning on proxies distributed across the wide area—which 
lets us compare scalability. For all experiments, we mea- 
sure the total time to access HTML content—which rep- 
resents client-perceived latency—and the average band- 
width when accessing multimedia files—which deter- 
mines whether playback is uninterrupted. Load is gen- 
erated by replaying access logs for the SIMMs collected 
by NYU’s medical school; log replay is accelerated 4x 
to produce noticeable activity. For the local experiments, 
we rely on four load-generating nodes. For the wide- 
area experiments, 12 load-generating PlanetLab nodes 
are distributed across the U.S. East Coast, West Coast, 
and Asia—thus simulating a geographically diverse stu- 
dent population—and, for Na Kika, matched with nearby 
proxy nodes. For Na Kika, we direct clients to randomly 
chosen, but close-by proxies from a preconfigured list 
of node locations. For the local experiments, the origin 
server is the same PC as used in Section 5.1; for the wide- 
area experiments, it is a PlanetLab node in New York. 


The local experiments show that, under a cold cache 
and heavy load, the performance of the single Na Kika 
proxy trails that of the single server. Notably, for 160 
clients (i.e., 40 instances of the log replay program run- 
ning on each of 4 machines), the 90th percentile la- 
tency for accessing HTML content is 904 ms for the 
single server and 964 ms for the Na Kika proxy. The 
fraction of accesses to multimedia content consistently 
seeing a bandwidth of at least 140 Kbps—the SIMMs’ 
video bitrate—is 100% for both configurations. How- 
ever, when adding an artificial network delay of 80 ms 
and bandwidth cap of 8 Mbps between the server on 
one side and the proxy and clients on the other side 
(to simulate a wide-area network), the single Na Kika 
proxy already outperforms the single server, illustrating 
the advantages of placing proxies close to clients. For 
160 clients, the 90th percentile latency for HTML con- 
tent is 8.88 s for the single server and 1.21 s for the 
Na Kika proxy. Furthermore, only 26.2% of clients see 
sufficient bandwidth for accessing video content for the 
single server, while 99.9% do for the Na Kika proxy. 
As illustrated in Figure 7, the advantages of our edge- 
side computing network become more pronounced for 
the wide-area experiments. For 240 clients (i.e., 20 pro- 
grams running on each of 12 machines), the 90th per- 
centile latency for accessing HTML content is 60.1 s for 
the single server, 31.6 s for Na Kika with a cold cache, 
and 9.7 s with a warm cache. For the single server, the 
fraction of clients seeing sufficient video bandwidth is 
0% and the video failure rate is 60.0%. For Na Kika with 
a cold cache, the fraction is 11.5% and the failure rate 
is 5.6%. With a warm cache, the fraction is 80.3% and 
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the failure rate is 1.9%. For Na Kika, accesses to mul- 
timedia content benefit to a greater extent from a warm 
cache than accesses to HTML, since PlanetLab limits the 
bandwidth available to each hosted project. 


5.3 Hard State Replication 


To further evaluate end-to-end performance in the wide 
area, we compare the performance of a single Apache 
PHP server and the same server supported by Na 
Kika running a modified version of the SPECweb99 
benchmark. For this experiment, we re-implemented 
SPECweb99’s server-side scripts in PHP and Na Kika 
Pages. The single-server version relies on PHP be- 
cause it is the most popular add-on for creating dynamic 
content to the most popular web server [36, 37]. The 
Na Kika version relies on replicated hard state to man- 
age SPECweb99’s user registrations and profiles. With 
clients and five Na Kika nodes on the U.S. West Coast 
and the server located on the East Coast, 80% dynamic 
requests, 160 simultaneous connections, and a runtime 
of 20 minutes, the PHP server has a mean response time 
of 13.7 s and a throughput of 10.8 rps. With a cold cache, 
the Na Kika version has a response time of 4.3 s and 
a throughput of 34.3 rps. Additional experiments show 
that the results are very sensitive to PlanetLab CPU load, 
thus indicating that Na Kika’s main benefit for these ex- 
periments is the additional CPU capacity under heavy 
load (and, conversely, that Na Kika requires ample CPU 
resources to be effective). Our SPECweb99 compliance 
score is 0 due to the limited bandwidth available between 
PlanetLab nodes. Nonetheless, this benchmark shows 
that Na Kika can effectively scale a complex workload 
that includes static content, dynamic content, and dis- 
tributed updates. 


5.4 Extensions 


To evaluate Na Kika’s extensibility, we implemented 
three extensions in addition to the Na Kika Pages ex- 
tension discussed in Section 3.1: electronic annotations 
for the SIMMs, image transcoding for small devices, and 
content blocking based on blacklists. As described be- 
low, our experiences with these extensions confirm that 
Na Kika is, in fact, easily extensible. In particular, they 
illustrate the utility of predicate-based event handler se- 
lection and dynamically scheduled pipeline stages. Fur- 
thermore, they illustrate that developers can build useful 
extensions quickly, even if they are not familiar with Na 
Kika or JavaScript programming. 

Our first extension adds electronic annotations, i.e., 
post-it notes, to the SIMMs, thus providing another layer 
of personalization to this web-based educational environ- 
ment. The extended SIMMs are hosted by a site outside 
NYU’s medical school and utilize dynamically sched- 
uled pipeline stages to incorporate the Na Kika version 
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of the SIMMs. The new functionality supports elec- 
tronic annotations by injecting the corresponding dy- 
namic HTML into the SIMMs’ HTML content. It also 
rewrites request URLs to refer to the original content 
and URLs embedded in HTML to refer to itself, thus in- 
terposing itself onto the SIMMs. The resulting pipeline 
has three non-administrative stages, one each for URL 
rewriting, annotations, and the SIMMs. The annotations 
themselves are stored on the site hosting the extended 
version. This extension took one developer 5 hours to 
write and debug and comprises 50 lines of code; it lever- 
ages a previously developed implementation of elec- 
tronic annotations, which comprises 180 lines of code. 

In contrast to the extension for electronic annotations, 
which represents one site building on another site’s ser- 
vice, our second extension represents a service to be pub- 
lished on the web for use by the larger community. This 
extension scales images to fit on the screen of a Nokia 
cell phone and generalizes the onResponse event han- 
dler shown in Figure 2 to cache transformed content. The 
extension can easily be modified to support other types 
and brands of small devices by (1) parameterizing the 
event handler’s screen size and (2) adding new policy 
objects that match other devices’ User-Agent HTTP 
headers. This extension took a novice JavaScript devel- 
oper less than two hours to write and debug and com- 
prises 80 lines of code. 

Our third extension does not provide new functional- 
ity, but rather extends Na Kika’s security policy with the 
ability to block sites based on blacklists. Its intended 
use is to deny access to illegal content through Na Kika. 
The extension is implemented through two dynamically 
scheduled pipeline stages. The first new stage relies on a 
static script to dynamically generate the JavaScript code 
for the second new stage, which, in turn, blocks access 
to the URLs appearing on the blacklist. The static script 
reads the blacklist from a preconfigured URL and then 
generates a policy object for each URL appearing on that 
blacklist. The onRequest event handler for all pol- 
icy objects is the same handler, denying access as illus- 
trated in Figure 5. This extension took 4.5 hours to write 
and debug, with an additional 1.5 hours for setting up a 
testbed. Since this extension represents the developer’s 
first Na Kika as well as JavaScript code, the 4.5 hours 
include one hour mostly spent familiarizing himself with 
JavaScript. The extension comprises 70 lines of code. 


6 Discussion and Future Work 


As presented in this paper, Na Kika assumes that edge- 
side nodes are trusted, which effectively limits the or- 
ganizations participating in a deployment. To allow Na 
Kika to scale to a larger number of edge networks and 
nodes, we are currently working towards eliminating 
this requirement by automatically ensuring the integrity 
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of content served by our edge-side computing network. 
Content integrity is important for producers and con- 
sumers so that, for example, the results of medical stud- 
ies cannot be falsified. It also is important for the op- 
eration of the network itself, as scripts, including those 
used for administrative control, are accessed through and 
cached within Na Kika. 

For original content, protecting against inadver- 
tent or malicious modification reduces to detecting 
such changes and then retrieving the authoritative ver- 
sion from the origin server. However, using cryp- 
tographic hashes, for example, through self-certifying 
pathnames [24] as suggested in [13], is insufficient, as 
they cannot ensure freshness. To provide both integrity 
and freshness, we have already implemented an alterna- 
tive solution that integrates with HTTP’s cache control 
by adding two new headers to HTTP responses. The 
X-Content-SHA256 header specifies a cryptographic 
hash of the content for integrity and, to reduce load, can 
be precomputed. The X-Signature header specifies 
a signature over the content hash and the cache control 
headers for freshness. Our solution requires the use of 
absolute cache expiration times instead of the relative 
times introduced in HTTP/1.1 [21] as nodes cannot be 
trusted to correctly decrement relative times. 

For processed or generated content, content integrity 
cannot be established through hashes and signatures 
alone, as content processing is performed by potentially 
untrusted nodes. Instead, we are exploring a probabilistic 
verification model. Under this model, a trusted registry 
maintains Na Kika membership. To detect misbehay- 
ing nodes, clients forward a fraction of content received 
from Na Kika proxies to other proxies, which then re- 
peat any processing themselves. If the two versions do 
not match, the original proxy is reported to the registry, 
which uses this information to evict misbehaving nodes 
from the edge-side computing network. 


7 Conclusions 


Edge-side content management reduces load on origin 
servers, bandwidth consumption across the internet, and 
latency for clients. It also absorbs load spikes for under- 
provisioned servers. To make these benefits available to 
all content producers and consumers and thus to foster 
collaboration and innovation on web-based applications, 
Na Kika provides an open architecture for edge-side con- 
tent creation, transformation, and caching. 

Services and applications hosted by Na Kika are ex- 
pressed through scripted event handlers. Event handlers 
are selected through predicates on HTTP messages and 
are composed into a pipeline that combines administra- 
tive control and site-specific processing. The resulting 
programming model is not only familiar to web devel- 
opers versed in client-side scripting and the content pro- 


cessing pipelines of Apache and Java servlets, but it also 
is more secure and more easily extensible. To provide 
security, Na Kika’s scripting pipeline mediates all re- 
quests and responses passing through the system. Fur- 
thermore, all hosted services and applications are iso- 
lated from each other and the underlying operating sys- 
tem and subject to congestion-based resource manage- 
ment: hosted code can consume resources without re- 
striction as long as it does not cause overutilization. To 
provide incremental scalability, all Na Kika nodes are or- 
ganized into a structured overlay network, which enables 
DNS redirection of clients to nearby nodes and coop- 
erative caching of both original and processed content. 
The experimental evaluation demonstrates that Na Kika’s 
prototype implementation is effective at reducing load on 
origin servers and latency for clients, supporting signifi- 
cantly larger user populations than a single dynamic web 
server. It also demonstrates that Na Kika is, in fact, easily 
programmable and extensible. & 
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Abstract 


For many network server applications, extracting the max- 
imum performance or scalability from the hardware may 
no longer be much of a concern, given today’s pricing 
— a $300 system can easily handle 100 Mbps of Web 
server traffic, which would cost nearly $30,000 per month 
in most areas. Freed from worrying about absolute per- 
formance, we re-examine the design space for simplicity 
and security, and show that a design approach inspired by 
Unix pipes, Connection Conditioning (CC), can provide 
architecture-neutral support for these goals. 

By moving security and connection management into 
separate filters outside the server program, CC supports 
multi-process, multi-threaded, and event-driven servers, 
with no changes to programming style. These filters are 
customizable and reusable, making it easy to add security 
to any Web-based service. We show that CC-aided servers 
can support a range of security policies, and that offload- 
ing connection management allows even simple servers to 
perform comparably to much more complicated systems. 


1 Introduction 


Web server performance has greatly improved due to 
a number of factors, including raw hardware perfor- 
mance, operating systems improvements (zero copy, tim- 
ing wheels [29], hashed PCBs), and parallel scale-out 
via load balancers [9, 11] and content distribution net- 
works [2, 14]. Coupled with the slower improvements in 
network price/performance, extracting the maximum per- 
formance from hardware may not be a high priority for 
most Web sites. Hardware costs can be dwarfed by band- 
width costs — a $300 system can easily handle 100 Mbps 
of Web traffic, which would cost $30,000 per month for 
wide-area bandwidth in the USA. For most sites, the per- 
formance and scalability of the server software itself may 
not be major issues — if the site can afford bandwidth, it 
can likely afford the required hardware. 

These factors may partly explain why the Apache Web 
server’s market share has increased to 69% [17] despite 
a decade of server architecture research [8, 12, 13, 18, 
30, 32] that has often produced much faster servers — 
with all of the other advances, Apache’s simple process 
pool performs well enough for most sites. The benefits 
of cost, flexibility, and community support compensate 
for any loss in maximum performance. Some Web sites 


may want higher performance per machine, but even the 
event-driven Zeus Web server, often the best performer in 
benchmarks, garners less than 2% of the market [17] 

Given these observations and future hardware trends, 
we believe designers are better served by improving server 
simplicity and security. Deployed servers are still simple 
to attack in many ways, and while some server security 
research [6, 21] has addressed these problems, it implic- 
itly assumes the use of event-driven programming styles, 
making its adoption by existing systems much harder. 
Even when the research can be generalized, it often re- 
quires modifying the code of each application to be se- 
cured, which can be time-consuming and error-prone. 

To address these problems, we revisit the lessons of 
Unix pipes to decompose server processing in a sys- 
tem called Connection Conditioning (CC). Requests are 
bundled with their sockets and passed through a series 
of general-purpose user-level filters that provide connec- 
tion management and security benefits without invasive 
changes to the main server. These filters allow common 
security and connection management policies to be shared 
across servers, resulting in simpler design for server writ- 
ers, and more tested and stable code for filter writers. 
This design is also architecture-neutral — it can be used 
in multi-process, threaded, and event-driven servers. 

We demonstrate Connection Conditioning in two ways: 
by demonstrating its design and security benefits for new 
servers, and by providing security benefits to existing 
servers. We build an extremely simple CC-aware Web 
server that handles only one request at a time by mov- 
ing all connection management to filters. This approach 
allows this simple design to efficiently serve thousands 
of simultaneous connections, without explicitly worrying 
about unpredictable/unbounded delays and blocking. This 
server is ideal for environments that require some robust- 
ness, such as sensors, and is so small and simple that it 
can be understood within a few minutes. 

Despite its size, this server handles a broad range of 
workloads while resisting DoS attacks that affect other 
servers, both commercial and experimental. Its perfor- 
mance is sufficient for many sites — it generally outper- 
forms Apache as well as some research Web servers. Us- 
ing the filters developed for this server, we can improve 
the security of the Apache Web server as well as a re- 
search server, Flash, with a tolerable performance impact. 
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2 Background 


All server software architectures ultimately address how 
to handle multiple connections that can block in several 
places, sometimes for arbitrarily long periods. Using 
some form of multiplexing (in the OS, the thread library, 
or at application level), these schemes try to keep the CPU 
utilized even when requests block or clients download 
data at different speeds. Blocking stems from two sources, 
network and disk, with disk being the more predictable 
source. Since the client is not under the server’s con- 
trol, any communication with it can cause network block- 
ing. Typical delays include gaps between connecting to 
the server and sending its request, reading data from the 
server’s response, or sending subsequent requests in a per- 
sistent connection. Disk-related blocking occurs when lo- 
cating files on disk, or when reading file data before send- 
ing it to the client. Of the two, network blocking is more 
problematic, because client may delay indefinitely, while 
modern disk access typically takes less than 10ms. 

The multi-process servers are conceptually the sim- 
plest, and are the oldest architectures for Web servers. 
One process opens the socket used to accept incoming 
requests, and then creates multiple copies of itself using 
the fork () system call. The earliest servers would fork 
a new process that exited after each request, but this ap- 
proach quickly changed to a pool of pre-forked processes 
that serve multiple requests before exiting. On Unix-like 
systems, this model is the only option for Apache ver- 
sion 1, and the default for version 2. 

Multi-threaded and event-driven servers use a single 
address space to improve performance and scalability, but 
also increase programming complexity. Sharing data in 
one address space simplifies bookkeeping, cross-request 
policy implementations, and application-level caching. 
The trade-off is programmer effort — multi-threaded pro- 
grams require proper synchronization, and event-driven 
programs require breaking code into non-blocking por- 
tions. Both activities require more programmer effort and 
skill than simply forking processes. 

While these architectures differ in memory consump- 
tion, scalability, and performance, well-written systems 
using any of these architectures can handle large volumes 
of traffic, enough for the vast majority of sites. A site’s 
choice of web server likely depends on factors other than 
raw Capacity, such as specific features, flexibility, operat- 
ing system support, administrator familiarity, etc. 


3 Design 


Using a pipe-like mechanism and a simple API, Connec- 
tion Conditioning performs application-level interposition 
on connection-related system calls, with all policy deci- 
sions made in user-level processes called filters. Applying 
the pipe design philosophy, these filters each perform sim- 







Clients tcp 


Figure 1: Typical Connection Conditioning usage — the server 
process invokes a series of filters connected to each other and the 
server via Unix-domain sockets. The first filter creates the actual 
TCP listen socket that is exposed to the clients. Clients connec- 
tions are accepted at this filter, and are passed via file-descriptor 
passing through the other filters and finally to the server process. 


ple tasks, but their combination yields power and flexibil- 
ity. In this section, we describe the design of Connection 
Conditioning and discuss its impact on applications. 


3.1 General Overview 


Connection Conditioning replaces the server’s code that 
accepts new connections, and interposes one or more fil- 
ters. This design, shown in Figure 1, connects the filters 
and the server process using Unix-domain sockets. The 
TCP listen socket, used to accept new connections from 
clients, is moved from the server to the first filter. If we re- 
placed the clients with standard input, this diagram would 
look like a piped set of processes spawned by a shell. 

While modeled on Unix pipes, Connection Condi- 
tioning differs in several domain-specific respects. The 
most important difference is that rather than passing byte 
streams, the interface between filters as well as between 
the filter and server process is passing an atomic, delim- 
ited bundle consisting of the file descriptor (socket) and 
associated request. Using Unix-domain sockets allows 
open file descriptors to be passed from one process to an- 
other via the sendmsg() system call. While requests 
are passed between filters, the server’s reply is written di- 
rectly to the client socket. 

Passing the client’s TCP connection, rather than proxy- 
ing the data, provides several benefits. First, the standard 
networking calls behave as expected since any calls that 
manipulate socket behavior or query socket information 
operate on the actual client socket instead of a loopback 
socket. Second, latency is also lower than a proxy-based 
solution, since data copying is reduced and the chance of 
any filter blocking does not affect data sent from the server 
to the client. Third, performance is also less impaired, 
since no extra context switches or system calls are needed 
for the response path, which transfer more data than the 
request path. Finally, the effort for using CC with exist- 
ing server software is minimized, since all of the places 
where the server writes data back to the client are unaf- 
fected. Also unmodified are systems like external CGI ap- 
plications, to which the server can freely pass the client’s 
socket, just as it would without CC. 
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This approach allows filters to be much simpler than 
servers, and to be written in different styles — all of 
the parsing and concurrency management normally as- 
sociated with accepting requests can be isolated into a 
single protocol-specific filter that is usable across many 
servers. Removing this complexity allows each filter and 
the server to use whatever architecture is appropriate. Pro- 
grammers can use threads, processes, or events as they 
see fit, both in the server and in the filters. For simple 
servers and filters, it is even plausible to not even have 
any concurrency and handle only one request at a time, as 
we demonstrate later in the paper. This approach is feasi- 
ble with Connection Conditioning because all connection 
management can be moved into the filters. 

Note that the filters are tied to the number of features, 
not the number of requests, so a server will have a small 
number of filters even if it has many simultaneous con- 
nections. In practice, we expect that most servers will 
use 4 filters. Filter 1 will manage connections and take 
steps to reduce the possibility of denial-of-service attacks 
based on exhausting the number of connections. Filter 2 
will separate multiple requests on a single connection, and 
present them as multiple separate connections, in order 
to eliminate idle connections from using server resources. 
Filter 3 will perform protocol-specific checks to stop mal- 
formed requests, buffer overflows, and other security at- 
tacks. Filter 4 can perform whatever request prioritization 
policy the server desires. 

Filters are generally tied to the protocol, not the 
application, allowing filters to be used across servers, 
and encouraging “best practices” filters that consolidate 
protocol-related handling so that many servers benefit 
from historical information. For example, the “beck” 
denial-of-service attack [26] exploits a quadratic algo- 
rithm in URL parsing, and was discovered and fixed on 
Apache in 1998. The exact same attack is still effective 
against the thttpd server [1], despite being demonstrated 
in a thttpd-derived server in 2002 [21]. The beck attack 
is worse for thttpd than Apache, since thttpd is event- 
driven, and the attack will delay all simultaneous connec- 
tions, instead of just one process. Thttpd is used at a num- 
ber of high-profile sites, including Kmart, Napster, MTV, 
Drudge Report, and Paypal. Using CC, a single security 
filter could be used to protect a range of servers from at- 
tacks, giving server developers more time to respond. 

CC filters are best suited to environments that consist 
of request/response pairs, where no hidden state is main- 
tained across requests, and where each transaction is a 
single request and response. In this scenario, all request- 
related blocking is isolated in the first (client-facing) filter, 
which only passes it once the full request has arrived. In- 
termediate filters see only complete requests, and do not 
have to be designed to handle blocking. If the server’s re- 
sponses can fit into the outbound socket buffer, then any 


remaining blocking in the server may be entirely bounded 
and predictable. In these cases, the server can even handle 
just a single request at a time, without any parallelism. All 
of the normal sources of unpredictable blocking (waiting 
on the request, sending the reply) are handled either by 
CC filters or by the kernel. This situation may be very 
common in sensor-style servers with small replies. 

To handle other models of connection operation, like 
persistent connections, the semantics of filters can be ex- 
tended in protocol-specific ways. Since persistent connec- 
tions allow multiple requests and responses over a single 
connection, simply passing the initial request to the server 
does not prevent all future blocking. After the first re- 
quest is handled, the server may have to wait for further 
requests. Even if the server is designed to tolerate block- 
ing, it may cause resources, such as processes or threads, 
to be devoted to the connection. In this case, the server 
can indicate to the filter that it wants the file descriptor 
passed to it again on future requests. Since the filter also 
has the file descriptor open, the server can safely close it 
without disconnecting the client. In this manner, the client 
sees the benefits of persistent connections, but the server 
does not have to waste resources managing the connection 
during the times between requests. 


3.2 Connection Conditioning Library 


To implement Connection Conditioning, we provide a li- 
brary, shown in Figure 2. One function replaces the three 
system calls needed to create a standard TCP listen socket, 
and the rest are one-to-one analogues of standard Unix 
system calls. The parameters for most calls are identical 
to their standard counterparts, and the remaining param- 
eters are instantly recognizable to server developers. We 
believe that modifying existing servers to use Connection 
Conditioning is straightforward, and that using them for 
new servers is simple. Any of these calls can be used 
in process-based, threaded, or event-driven systems, so 
this library is portable across programming styles. This 
library also depends on only standard Unix system calls, 
and does not use any kernel modifications, so is portable 
across many operating systems. The library contains 244 
lines of code and 89 semicolons. Its functions are: 


cce_createlsock — instantiates all of the Connection 
Conditioning filters used by this server. Each filter in 
the NULL-terminated array filters [] is spawned as 
a separate process, using any arguments provided by the 
server. Each filter shares a Unix-domain socket with its 
parent. The list of remaining filters to spawn is passed 
to the newly-created filter. The final filter in the list cre- 
ates the listen socket that accepts connections and re- 
quests from the client. The server specifies all of the 
filters, as well as the parameters (address, port num- 
ber, backlog) for the listen socket, in the cc_createlsock 
call. The server process no longer needs to call the 
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int cc_createlsock(struct in_addr sin_addr, 
in_port_t sin_port, 
int backlog, 
char *filters[]); 
int cc_accept(int s, struct sockaddr *addr, 
socklen_t *addrlen) ; 
ssize_t cc_read(int fd, void *buf, 
size_t count); 
cc_close(int fd, int closeAllFilters) ; 
cc_select(int n, fd_set *readfds, 
fd_set *writefds, 
fd_set *exceptfds, 
struct timeval *timeout) ; 
cc_poll(struct pollfd fds[], 
nfds_t nfds, int timeout) ; 
int cc_dup(int oldfd); 
int cc_dup2 (int oldfd, 
pid_t cc_fork (void) ; 


int 
int 


int 


int newfd) ; 


Figure 2: Connection Conditioning Library API 


socket/bind/listen system calls itself. The return 
value of cc_createlsock is a socket, suitable for use with 
cc_accept. Our filter instantiation differs from Unix pipes, 
since the server instantiates them, instead of having the 
shell perform the setup. This approach requires much less 
modification for existing servers, and it also avoids con- 
flicts with stdin/stdout. 


cc_accept — this call replaces the accept system call, 
and behaves similarly. However, instead of receiving the 
file descriptor from the networking layer, it is received 
from the filter closest to the server. The file descrip- 
tor still connects to the client and is passed using the 
sendmsg () system call, which also allows passing the 
request itself. The request is read and buffered, but not 
presented yet. 


cc_read — when cc-read is first called on a socket from 
cc_accept, it returns the buffered request, and behaves as 
a standard read system call on subsequent calls. The 
reason for this behavior is because the socket is actually 
terminated at the client. If any filter were to write data 
into the socket, it would be sent to the client. So, the 
filters send the (possibly updated) request via sendmsg 
when the client socket is being passed. 

In multi-process servers, with many processes sharing 
the same listen socket, the atomicity of sendmsg and 
recvmsg ensures that the same process gets both the 
file descriptor and the request. If requests will be larger 
than the Unix-domain atomicity limit, each process has 
its own Unix-domain socket to the upstream filter, and 
calling cc_accept sends a sentinel byte upstream. The up- 
stream filter sends ready requests to any willing down- 
stream filter on its own socket. 


cc_close — since the same client socket is passed to all 
of the filters and the actual server, some mechanism is 
needed to determine when the socket is no longer use- 
ful. Some filters may want to keep the connection open 
longer than the server, while other filters may not care 
about the connection after passing it on. The cc-_close call 
provides for this behavior — the server indicates whether 
only it is done with the connection or whether it and all 
filters should abandon the connection. The former case 
is useful for presenting multiple requests on a persistent 
connection as multiple separate connections. The latter 
case handles all other scenarios, as well as error condi- 
tions where a persistent connection needs to be forcibly 
closed by the server. 


cc.select, cc_poll — these functions are needed by 
event-driven servers, and stem from transferring the re- 
quest during cc_accept. Since the request is read and 
buffered by the CC library, the actual client socket will 
have no data waiting to be read. Some event-driven 
servers optimistically read from the socket after accept, 
but others use pol1/select to determine when the re- 
quest is ready. In this case, the standard system calls 
will not know about the buffered request. So, we provide 
cc_select and cc_poll that check the CC library’s buffers 
first, and return immediately if buffered requests exist. 
Otherwise, they simply call the appropriate system calls. 


cc_dup, cc_dup2, cc_fork — These functions replace the 
Unix system calls dup, dup2, and fork. All of these 
functions affect file descriptors, some of which may have 
been created via cc_accept. As such, the library needs to 
know when multiple copies of these descriptors exist, in 
order to adjust reference counts and close them only when 
the descriptor is closed by all readers. 


While the CC Library functions are easily mapped to 
standard system calls, transparently converting applica- 
tions by replacing dynamically-linked libraries is not en- 
tirely straightforward. The cc-createlsock call replaces 
socket, bind, and listen, but these calls are also 
used in other contexts. Determining future intent at the 
time of the socket call may be difficult in general. 


4 Evaluation 


Our evaluation of Connection Conditioning explores three 
issues: writing servers, CC performance, and CC security. 
We also examine filter writing, but this issue is secondary 
to developers if the filters are reusable and easily extensi- 
ble. We first present a simple server designed with Con- 
nection Conditioning in mind, and then discuss the effort 
involved in writing filters. We compare its performance to 
other servers, and then compare the performance effects 
of other filters. Finally, we examine various security sce- 
narios, and show that Connection Conditioning can im- 
prove server security. 
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4.1 A Simple Server 


To demonstrate the simplicity of writing a Web server us- 
ing Connection Conditioning, we build an extremely sim- 
ple Web server, called CCServer. Using this server, we 
test whether the performance of such a simple system 
would be sufficient for most sites. The pseudo-code for 
the main loop, almost half the server, is shown in Figure 3. 
This listing, only marginally simplified from the actual 
source code, demonstrates how simple it can be to build 
servers using Connection Conditioning. The total source 
for this server is 236 lines, of which 80 are semicolon- 
containing lines. In comparison, Flash’s static content 
handling and Haboob (not including NBIO) require over 
2500 semicolon-lines and Apache’s core alone (no mod- 
ules) contains over 6000. Note that we are not advocating 
replacing other servers with CCServer, since we believe it 
makes sense to simply modify servers to use CC. 


CCServer’s design sacrifices some performance for 
simplicity, and achieves fairly good performance without 
much effort. Its simplicity stems from using CC filters, 
and avoiding performance techniques like application- 
level caching. CCServer radically departs from current 
server architectures by handling only one request at a 
time. The only exception is when the response exceeds 
the size of the socket buffer, in which case CCServer 
forks a copy of itself to handle that request. Within lim- 
its, the socket buffer size can be increased if very popular 
files are larger than the default, in which case one time 
cache miss in the main process is also justified — with the 
use of the zero-copy sendfile call, multiple requests for 
a file consume very little additional memory beyond the 
file’s data in the filesystem cache. Parallelism is implicitly 
achieved inside the network layer, which handles sending 
the buffered responses to all clients. 


CCServer ignores disk blocking for two reasons: de- 
creasing memory costs means that even a cheap system 
can cache a reasonably large working set, and consumer- 
grade disk drives now have sub-10ms access times, so 
even a disk-bound workload with small files can still gen- 
erate a fair amount of throughput. To really exceed the 
size of main memory, the clients must request fairly large 
files, which can be read from disk with high bandwidth. It 
is possible to build degenerate workloads with thousands 
of small-file accesses, but using a filter that gives low pri- 
ority to heavy requestors (described in Section 4.2) will 
limit the performance degradation that other clients see. 

The only obvious denial-of-service attack we can see 
in this approach is that an attacker could request many 
large files, causing a large number of processes to exist, 
and could make the situation worse by reading the re- 
sponse data very slowly. This situation is not unique to 
CCServer — any server, particularly threaded or process- 
oriented servers, are vulnerable to these attacks. All 


char *filters[] = {"flt_prior", "flt_persist", 

"flt_request", NULL}; 

char request [MAXREQUEST] ; 

int s, c; 

s = cc_createlsock (INADDR_ANY, SERV_PORT, 
BACKLOG, filters) ; 


while ((c = cc_accept(s, NULL, NULL)) >= 0) { 
bool is_child = false, send_body = true; 
off_t offset 0; 
fileinfo file; 


cc_read(c, request, sizeof (request) ); 
file = parse_and_openfile(request) ; 
send_header(c, file.size); 


set_sendbufsize(c, SENDBUFSIZE) ; 

if (file.size > SENDBUFSIZE) { 
/* let a child process send the body */ 
if (cc_fork() != 0) send_body = false; 
else is_child = true; 


} 


if (send_body) /* send the body */ 
sendfile(c, file.fd, &offset, file.size) ; 


cc_close(c); 
close (file.fd); 


if (is_child) return 0; 





Figure 3: Pseudo code of the really simple CCServer 


of these techniques can be handled similar to how they 
would be handled in other servers. We could set process 
limits in the shell before launching the server, in order to 
ensure that too many processes are not created. To handle 
the “slow reading” attack, we could split the sendfile into 
many small pieces, and exit if any piece is received too 
slowly. With CC filters, we could use a filter that places 
low priority on heavy requestors, which would reduce the 
priority of any attacker. 

All of the other concerns that one would expect, such as 
how long to wait between a connection establishment and 
the request arrival, how long to keep persistent connec- 
tions open, etc., are handled by filters outside the server. 
Normally, all of these issues would cause a server that 
handled only one request at a time to block for unbounded 
amounts of time, and would necessitate some parallelism 
in the server’s architecture, even for simple/short requests. 


4.2 Filters 


We have developed filters that implement different con- 
nection management and security policies. We find filter 
development relatively straightforward, and that the basic 
filter framework is easy to modify for different purposes. 
Common idioms also emerge in this approach, leading us 
to believe that filter development will be manageable for 
the programmers who need to write their own. 
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[Total Semicotons) | 
Packaging 687 (248) 
Persistence +76 (+26) 

531 (211) 

587 (212) 


Priority 
Slow Read 





Table 1: Line counts for filters — the persistence filter is 
conditionally-compiled support in the packaging filter, so its 
counts are shown as the extra code for this feature. The other 
filter line counts include the basic framework, which is 413 lines 
of source, and 152 semicolons. 


We have found two common behavioral styles for fil- 
ters, and these shape their design. Those that implement 
some action on individual requests, such as stripping path- 
name components or checking for various errors, can be 
designed as a simple loop that accepts one request, pro- 
cesses it, and passes it to the next filter. Those that make 
policy decisions across multiple requests are conceptually 
small servers themselves. 

These filters are an important aspect of the system, 
since they are key to preserving programming style while 
enhancing security. In traditional multi-process servers 
without Connection Conditioning, making a policy de- 
cision across all active requests is difficult enough, but 
it is virtually impossible to consider those requests that 
are still waiting in the accept queue. Since the number 
of those requests may exceed the number of processes in 
the server, certain security-related policy decisions are un- 
available to these servers. 

The filters, in contrast, can use a different programming 
style, like event-driven programming, so that each request 
consumes only a file descriptor instead of an entire pro- 
cess. In this manner, the filters can examine many more 
requests, and can more cheaply make policy decisions. 
We use a very simple event-driven framework for the pol- 
icy filters, since we are particularly interested in trying 
to implement policies that can effectively handle various 
DoS attacks. To gain cross-platform portability and ef- 
ficiency, we use the libevent library [19], which supports 
platform-specific event-delivery approaches (kqueue [15], 
epoll, /dev/poll) in addition to standard select and 
poll. Our filters include: 


Request packaging — this filter is often the first filter in 
any server. It accepts connections, reads the requests, and 
hands complete requests to the next filter. By making the 
filter event-driven, it can handle attacks that try to starve 
the server by opening thousands of connections without 
sending requests. The filter is only limited by the number 
of file descriptors available to it, and we implement some 
simple policies to prevent starvation. Any connection that 
is incomplete (has not sent a full request) before a con- 
figurable timeout is terminated, and if the filter is running 


out of sockets, incomplete connections are terminated by 
network address. This filter maintains a 16-ary tree orga- 
nized by network address, where each node has a count 
of all open connections in its children. The filter follows 
the path with the heaviest weights, ensuring that the con- 
nection it terminates is coming from the range of network 
addresses with the most incomplete connections. 


Persistent connection management — while persistent 
connections help clients, they present connection manage- 
ment problems for servers, so this filter takes multiple re- 
quests from a persistent connection and separates them 
into individual requests. When the server is done with 
the current request, it closes the connection, and this filter 
re-sends the next request as a new connection. Since the 
filters keeps a socket open, the server closing a persistent 
connection is only a local operation, and is not visible to 
the client. We expect that this filter would be the second 
filter after the request packaging filter. 


Recency-based prioritization — this filter acts as a 
holding area after the full request has arrived. It provides 
a default policy that makes high-rate attacks less effective, 
without requiring any feedback or throttling information 
from the server. As a side-effect, it also provides sim- 
ple fairness among different users. This would be the last 
filter before the server. This filter basically accepts all re- 
quests coming from the previous filter, and then picks the 
highest-priority request when the server asks for one. The 
details of this approach are described in Section 4.2.1. 


Slow read prevention — this filter limits the damage 
caused by “slow read” clients, who request a large file and 
then keep the connection open by reading the data slowly. 
In a DoS scenario, if a client could keep the connections 
open arbitrarily long, the prioritization filter alone would 
not prevent it from having too many connections. This 
filter explicitly checks how many concurrent connections 
each client has, and delays or rejects requests from any 
client range that is too high. We currently set the defaults 
to allowing no more than 25% of all connections from a/8 
network range, 15% from a/16, and 10% from a/24. This 
approach limits slow-read DoS, but can not fully protect 
against DDoS. Still, any security improvement is a benefit 
for a wide range of servers. 


We have also developed other more specialized filters, 
such as ones that look for oddly-formatted requests, detect 
and strip the beck attack, etc. Line count information for 
the filters described above are presented in Table 1. 

4.2.1 The Recency Algorithm 


To handle rate-based attacks coming from sets of ad- 
dresses, we use an algorithm that aggregates traffic statis- 
tics automatically at multiple granularities, but does not 
lose preciseness. We break the network address into 8 
pieces of 4 bits each. We use an 8 deep 16-ary tree, with 
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Figure 4: Single File Requests/sec 


an LRU list maintained across the 16 elements of each 
parent. Each node also contains a count to indicate how 
many requests are stored in its subtrees. The tree is lazily 
allocated — any levels are allocated only when distinct ad- 
dresses exist in the subtree. When a new request arrives, 
it is stored in the tree, creating any nodes that are needed, 
and updating all counts of requests. When it is time to pro- 
vide the next request to be serviced, we descend each level 
of the tree, using the LRU child with a nonzero request 
count at each level. The request chosen by this process is 
removed, all counts are updated, and all children along the 
path are moved to the ends of their respective LRU lists. 
Subtrees without requests can be pruned if needed. 

If an attacker owns an entire range of network ad- 
dresses, a low-frequency client from another address 
range will always take priority in having its requests ser- 
viced or its incomplete connections kept alive. Even if the 
low-frequency client is more active than any individual 
compromised machine, this algorithm will still give it pri- 
ority due to the traffic aggregation behavior. At the same 
time, the aggregation does not lose precision — if even a 
single machine in the attacker’s range remains uncompro- 
mised, when it does send requests, they will receive prior- 
ity over the rest of the machines in that range. 

4.3 Performance Evaluation 

Though performance is not a goal of Connection Condi- 
tioning, we evaluate it so that designers and implementors 
have some idea of what to expect. While we believe it is 
true that performance is generally not a significant factor 
in these decisions, it would become worrying if the per- 
formance impact caused any significant number of sites to 
reject such an approach. As we show in this section, we 
believe that the performance impact of Connection Con- 
ditioning is acceptable. 

4.3.1 Testbed and Servers 

Our testbed servers consist of a low-end, single proces- 
sor desktop machine, as well as an entry-level dual-core 
server machine. Most of our tests are run on a $200 Mi- 
crotel PC from Wal-Mart, which comes with a 1.5 GHz 
AMD Sempron processor, 40 GB IDE hard drive, and a 
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Figure 5: Single File Throughput 


built-in 100 Mbps Ethernet card. We add 1 GB of mem- 
ory and an Intel Pro/1000 MT Server Gigabit Ethernet 
network adapter, bringing the total cost to $396. Using 
a Gigabit adapter allows us to break the 100 Mbps barrier, 
just for the sake of measurement. The dual-core server is 
an HP DL320 with a 2.8 GHz Intel Pentium D 820, 2 GB 
of memory, and a 160GB IDE hard drive. This machine is 
still modestly priced, with a list price of less than $3000. 
Both machines run the Linux 2.6.9 kernel using the Fe- 
dora Core 3 installation. Our test harness consists of four 
1.5 GHz Sempron machines, connected to the server via a 
Netgear Gigabit Ethernet switch. 

In various places in the evaluation, we compare differ- 
ent servers, so we briefly describe them here. We run 
the Apache server [3] version 1.3.31, tuned for perfor- 
mance. Where specified, we run it with either the default 
number of processes or with higher values, up to both 
the “soft limit?’ which does not require recompiling the 
server, and above the soft limit. The Flash server [18] is 
an event-driven research server that uses select to multi- 
plex client connections. We use the standard version of it, 
rather than the more recent version [23] that uses sendfile 
and epoll. The Haboob server [32] uses a combination of 
events and threads with the SEDA framework in Java. We 
tune it for higher performance by increasing the filesys- 
tem cache size from 200MB to 400MB. CCServer is our 
simple single-request server using Connection Condition- 
ing. CC-Apache and CC-Flash are the Apache and Flash 
servers modified to use Connection Conditioning. In all 
of the servers using Connection Conditioning, we employ 
a single filter unless otherwise specified. Since the CC 
Library currently only supports C and C++, we do not 
modify Haboob. All servers have logging disabled since 
their logging overheads vary significantly. 


4.3.2 Single-File Tests 


The simplest test we can perform is a file transfer mi- 
crobenchmark, where all of the clients request the same 
file repeatedly in a tight loop. This test is designed to give 
an upper bound on performance for each file size, rather 
than being representative of standard traffic. The results of 
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Figure 6: SpecWeb99-like workloads on the Microtel machine 


this test on the Microtel machine are shown in Figures 4 
and 5 for request rate and throughput, respectively. The 
relative positions of Flash, Apache, and Haboob are not 
surprising given other published studies on their perfor- 
mance. Performance on the HP server is higher, but qual- 
itatively similar, and is omitted for space. 

The performance of CCServer is encouraging, since 
this would mean that it should have acceptable perfor- 
mance for any site using Apache. Any performance loss 
due to forking overhead once the response size exceeds 
the socket buffer size is not particularly visible. This 
server is clearly not functionally comparable to Apache, 
but given the use of multiple processes in request han- 
dling, we are pleased with the results. 

Using Connection Conditioning filters with other 
servers also seems promising, as seen in the results for 
CC-Apache and CC-Flash. Both show performance loss 
when compared to their native counterparts, but the loss is 
more than likely tolerable for most sites. We investigate 
this further on a more realistic workload mix next. 


4.3.3. More Realistic Workloads 


While the single-file tests show relative request process- 
ing costs, they do not have the variety of files, with dif- 
ferent sizes and frequency distributions, that might be ex- 
pected in normal Web traffic. For this, we also evaluate 
these servers using a more realistic workload. In particu- 
lar, we use a distribution modeled on the static file portion 
of SpecWeb99 [28], which has also been used by other re- 
searchers [23, 30, 32]. The SpecWeb99 benchmark scales 
data set size with throughput, and reports a single met- 
ric, the number of simultaneous connections supported at 
a specified quality of service. 

We instead use fixed data set sizes and report the max- 
imum throughput achieved, which provides a broader 
range of results for each server. We maintain the general 
access patterns — a data set contains a specified number of 
files per directory, with a specified access frequency for 
files within each directory. The access frequency of the 
directories follows a Zipf distribution, so the first direc- 
tory is accessed N times more than the N‘” directory. 
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Figure 7: SpecWeb99-like workloads on the HP server 


The results of these capacity tests, shown in Figures 6 
and 7, show some expected trends, as well as some sub- 
tler results. The most obvious trend is that once the data 
set size exceeds the physical memory of the machine, the 
overall performance drops due to disk accesses. For most 
servers, the performance prior to this point is roughly sim- 
ilar across different working set sizes, indicating very lit- 
tle additional work is generated for handling more files, as 
long as the files fit in memory. CCServer performs almost 
three times as well on the HP server as the Microtel box, 
demonstrating good scalability with faster hardware. 

The performance drop at 3 or 4 GB instead of 1.5/2.5 
GB can be understood by taking into account SpecWeb’s 
Zipf behavior. Even though a 1.5 and 2.5 GB data sets 
exceed the physical memories of the machines, the Zipf- 
distributed file access causes the more heavily-used por- 
tion to fit in main memory, so this size has a mix of in- 
memory and disk-bound requests. At 3GB, more requests 
are disk-bound, causing the drop in performance across 
all servers. The HP machine, with a larger gap between 
CPU speed and disk speed, shows relatively faster degra- 
dation with the 4GB data set. Though CCServer makes 
no attempt to avoid disk blocking, its performance is still 
good on this workload. 

In general, the results for the CC-enabled servers are 
quite positive, since their absolute performance is quite 
good, and they show less overhead than the single file mi- 
crobenchmarks would have suggested. The main reason 
for this is that the microbenchmarks show a very opti- 
mistic view of server performance, so any additional over- 
heads appear to be much larger. On real workloads, the 
additional data makes the overall workload less amenable 
to caching in the processor, so the overheads of Connec- 
tion Conditioning are less noticeable. 


4.3.4 Chained CC Filters 


Inter-process communication using sockets has tradition- 
ally been viewed as heavyweight, which may raise con- 
cerns about the practicality of using smaller, single- 
purpose filters chained together to compose behavior. 

To test the latency effects, we vary the number of filters 
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used in CCServer, and have a single client issue one re- 
quest at a time for a single 100-byte file. All of the filters 
except the first are dummy filters, simply passing along 
the request to the next filter. These results, shown in Fig- 
ure 8, show that latency is nearly linear in the number of 
filters, and that each filter only adds 34 seconds (HP) or 
94 seconds (Microtel) of overhead. Compared to wide- 
area delays of 100ms or more, the overhead of chained 
filters should not be significant for most sites. 

The performance effects of chained filters are shown in 
Figure 9, where an in-memory SpecWeb-like workload is 
used to drive the test. Given the near-linear effect of mul- 
tiple filters on latency, the shape of the throughput curve is 
not surprising. For small numbers of filters, the decrease 
is close to linear, but the degradation slows down as more 
filters are added. Even with what we would consider to be 
far more filters than most sites would use, the throughput 
is still well above what most sites need. 

CCServer performs better on the HP server than the 
Microtel box on both tests, presumably due to the faster 
processor coupled with its 1MB L3 cache. The dual-core 
throughputs scale well versus the single-core, indicating 
the ability of the various filters in the CC chain to take 
advantage of the parallel resources. While enabling both 
cores improves the throughput in this test, it does not im- 
prove the latency benchmark, because only one request 
progresses through the system at a time. The sawtooth 
pattern stems from several factors: some exploitable par- 
allelism between the clean-up actions of one stage and the 
start-up actions of the next, SMP kernel overhead, and 
dirty cache lines ping-ponging between the two indepen- 
dent caches as filters run on different cores. 


4.4 Security Evaluation 


Here we evaluate the security effects of Connection Con- 
ditioning, particularly the policy filters we described in 
Section 4.2. Note that some of these tests have been used 
in previous research [21] — our contribution is the mecha- 
nism of defending against them, rather than the attacks. 
Our primary reason for selecting these tests is that they 
are simple but effective — they could disrupt or deny ser- 
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vice to a large fraction of Web sites, and they do not re- 
quire any significant skill. Each attacking script requires 
less than 200 lines of code and only a cursory knowledge 
of network programming and HTTP protocol mechanics. 
Some of these attacks would also be hard to detect from 
a traffic viewpoint — they either require very little band- 
width, or their request behavior can be made to look like 
normal traffic. We focus on the Apache server both be- 
cause its popularity makes it an attractive target, and be- 
cause its architecture would normally make some security 
policies harder to implement. All results are shown for 
only the Microtel box because these tests focus primarily 
on qualitative behavior. 


4.4.1 Starvation Test — Incomplete Connections 


To measure the effect of incomplete connections on the 
various servers, we have one client machine send a stream 
of requests for small files, while others open connections 
without sending requests. We measure the traffic that can 
be generated by the regular client in the presence of var- 
ious numbers of incomplete connections. These results 
are shown in Figure 10, and show various behavior for the 
different servers. For the process-based Apache server, 
each connection consumes one process for its life. We 
see that a default Apache configuration takes only 150 
connections, at which point performance drops. Apache 
employs a policy of waiting 300 seconds before termi- 
nating a connection, so at this limit, throughput drops to 
0.5 requests/second. Though Flash and Haboob are event- 
driven, neither have support for detecting or handling this 
condition. Flash’s performance slowly degrades with the 
number of incomplete connections, and becomes unus- 
able at 32K connections, while Haboob’s performance 
sharply drops after 100 incomplete connections. Flash’s 
performance degradation stems from the overheads of the 
select system call [4]. 

With the CC Filters, all of these servers remain oper- 
ational under this load, even with 32K incomplete con- 
nections. Since the filter terminates the oldest incom- 
plete connection when new traffic arrives, it can still han- 
dle workloads of 1800 requests/sec for CC-Apache, and 
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3700 requests/sec for CCServer and CC-Flash. This test 
demonstrates the architecture-neutral security enhance- 
ment that Connection Conditioning can provide — both 
a multi-process server and an event-driven server handle 
this attack better with Connection Conditioning than their 
own implementation provides. 


4.4.2 Prioritization Test 


Though the request packaging filter closes connections in 
a fair manner, the previous test does not demonstrate fair- 
ness for valid requests, so we devise another test to mea- 
sure this effect. The test consists of a number of clients re- 
questing large files from a default Apache, which can han- 
dle 150 simultaneous requests. The remaining requests 
are queued for delivery, so an infrequent client may often 
find itself waiting behind 150 or more requests. The in- 
frequent client in our tests requests a small file, to observe 
the impact on latency. 

The results of this test, in Figure 11, show the effect 
on latency of the infrequently-accessing client. The la- 
tency of the small file fetch is shown as a function of the 
number of clients requesting large files. Without the pri- 
oritization filter, Apache treats the request in roughly first- 
come, first-served order. When the total number of clients 
is less than the number of processes, the infrequent client 
can still get service reasonably quickly. However, once 
the number of clients exceeds the number of server pro- 
cesses, the latency for the infrequent client also increases 
as more clients request files. 

With CC-Apache and the prioritization filter, though, 
the behavior is quite different. The increase in the num- 
ber of large-file clients leads to a slight increase in latency 
once all of the processes are busy. After that point, the 
latency levels again. This small step is caused by the in- 
frequent client being blocked behind the next request to 
finish. Once any request finishes, it gets to run, so the 
latency stays low. 

Performing this kind of prioritization in a multiple- 
process server would be difficult, since each connection 
would be tied to a process. As aresult, it would be hard for 
the server to determine what request to handle next. With 
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Connection Conditioning, the filter’s policy can view all 
outstanding requests, and make decisions before the re- 
quests reach the server. 


4.4.3 Persistence Test 


Persistent connections present another avenue for 
connection-based starvation, similar to the incomplete 
connection attack. In this scenario, an attacker requests 
a persistent connection, requests a small file, and keeps 
the connection open. To avoid complete starvation, any 
reasonable production-class server will have some mech- 
anism to shut down such connections either after some 
timeout or under file descriptor pressure. 

Implementing a self-managing solution is tied to server 
architecture, complicating matters. While detecting file 
descriptor pressure is cheap in event-driven servers, they 
are also less vulnerable, since they can utilize tens of thou- 
sands of file descriptors. In contrast, multi-process servers 
are designed to handle far fewer simultaneous connec- 
tions, and determining that persistent connection pressure 
exists requires more synchronization and inter-process 
communication, reducing performance. The simplest op- 
tion in these circumstances is to provide administrator- 
controlled configuration options regarding persistent con- 
nection behavior as Apache does. However, the trade-off 
is that if these timeouts are too short, they make persis- 
tent connections less useful, while if they are too long, the 
possibility of running out of server processes increases. 

Figure 12 shows the effect of an attacker trying to starve 
the server via persistent connections. We use Apache’s 
default persistent connection timeouts of 15 seconds and 
150 server processes. An attacker opens multiple connec- 
tions, requests small files, and holds the connection open 
until the server closes it. For any closed connection, the 
attacker opens a new connection and repeats the process. 
We vary the number of connections used by the attacker. 
We also have 16 clients on one machine requesting the 
SpecWeb99-like workload with a 500 MB data set size. 
We show the throughput received by the regular clients as 
a function of the number of slow persistent connections. 
On Apache, the throughput drops beyond 150 persistent 
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Figure 12: Throughput under Persistent Connection Limits 


connections, but CC-Apache shows virtually no perfor- 
mance loss. Its maximum performance is lower than stan- 
dard Apache due to the CC filters, but it supports more 
open connections. Apache’s server processes never see 
the waiting periods between requests. This support only 
required modifying 8 lines in Apache. 


5 Discussion 


In this section, we discuss some alternatives to Connec- 
tion Conditioning, some of the objections that may be 
raised to our claims, and possible deployment questions. 


5.1 Novelty and Simplicity 


Our contribution in Connection Conditioning is the obser- 
vation that Unix pipes can be applied to servers, providing 
all of the benefits associated with text processing (simplic- 
ity, composability, and separation of concerns) while still 
providing adequate performance. In retrospect, this may 
seem obvious, but we believe that Connection Condition- 
ing’s design and focus on adoptability are directly respon- 
sible for its other benefits. Our approach allows vastly 
simpler servers with performance that approaches or even 
exceeds the designs introduced in the past few years. Par- 
ticularly for small servers, such as sensors, our approach 
provides easy development with a broad range of protec- 
tion, something not available in other approaches. We 
make no apologies for building on the idea of Unix pipes — 
given the option to build on a great idea, we see no reason 
to develop new approaches purely for the sake of novelty. 

CC also provides the ability to incorporate best prac- 
tices into existing servers, without having to start from a 
clean slate. Given the state of today’s hardware, some- 
one designing a server from scratch may develop a de- 
sign similar to Connection Conditioning. However, even 
many research servers, with no compatibility constraints, 
have become increasingly complicated over time, rather 
than simpler. We consider the ability to support existing 
servers like Apache while still allowing new designs like 
CCServer to be a contribution of this work. 


5.2 Rich Web Server APIs 


Several servers provide rich APIs that can be used to in- 
spect and modify requests and responses — Apache has its 
module format, Microsoft developed ISAPI, Netscape de- 
veloped NSAPI, and Network Appliance developed ICAP. 
Any of these could be used to protect their host server 
from attacks like the beck attack mentioned earlier. How- 
ever, we believe Connection Conditioning can provide 
protection from a separate class of attacks not amenable to 
protection via server APIs. These attacks, such as the “in- 
complete connection” starvation attack, waste server re- 
sources as soon as the connection has been accepted, and 
these connections are accepted within the framework of 
the server. Particularly for process-based servers, the re- 
sources consumed just by accepting the connection can be 
significant. By moving all of the inspection and modifica- 
tion outside the server, Connection Conditioning provides 
protection against this class of attack. Even event-driven 
servers can expend more state than Connection Condition- 
ing — in our request prioritization example, we may want 
to select from tens of thousands of possible connections, 
particularly when we are under attack. The richness of the 
server’s internal API does no good in this kind of exam- 
ple, since the server may not even be able to accept all of 
the connections without succumbing to the attack. 

Some of CC’s other benefits, such as relieving the 
server of the work of maintaining persistent connections, 
cannot be done inside all servers without architectural 
changes. The persistent connection attack we have shown 
is particularly effective, since regular servers would have 
to have global knowledge of the state of all requests in 
order to detect it. With CC, no server re-architecting is 
required, since this work can be done easily in the filters. 


5.3 Security 


We have seen that CC protects servers against several 
DoS attacks, and that it enables other types of protocol- 
specific security filters. Given how little bandwidth some 
of these attacks require, and given Apache’s wide deploy- 
ment, we feel that CC can provide an immediate practical 
security benefit. From a design standpoint, using CC with 
filters can also provide other benefits — privileged opera- 
tions, such as communicating with authentication servers 
or databases, can be restricted to specific policy filters, 
moving sensitive code out of the larger code base of the 
main server. These filters, if designed for re-use, can also 
be implemented using best practices, and can be more 
thoroughly tested since wider deployment and use with 
multiple servers is more likely to expose security holes. 
We admit that some of these benefits will be hard to quan- 
tify, but we also feel that some of them are self-evident — 
moving code out of a large, monolithic server code base 
and executing it in a separate address space is likely to 
restrict the scope of any security problem. 
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5.4 Scope 
While our evaluation of Connection Conditioning has fo- 
cused mostly on Web servers, we believe CC has a fairly 
broad scope — it is suitable to many request/reply environ- 
ments that tend to have relatively short-duration “‘active” 
periods of their transactions. Our focus on Web servers is 
mostly due to pragmatism — Web servers are widely de- 
ployed, and they provide ample opportunities for compar- 
isons, so our evaluation of CC can be independently as- 
sessed. In addition to the server protection offered by CC, 
we also hope to use it in developing lightweight, DoS- 
resistant sensors for PlanetLab. We run several sensors on 
PlanetLab for providing status information — CoMon pro- 
vides node-level information, such as CPU load and disk 
activity, while CoTop provides account-level (slice-level) 
information, such as number of processes and memory 
consumption. While these tools all use HTTP as a trans- 
port protocol, they are not traditional Web servers. By 
using CC for these tools, we can make them much more 
robust while eliminating most of their redundant code. 
CC is not suitable for all environments, and any server 
with very long-lived transactions may not gain simplicity 
benefits from it. Video server match this profile, where 
a large number of clients may be continuously stream- 
ing data over long-lived connections for an hour or more. 
In this case, CC is no better than other architectures at 
providing connection management. In all likelihood, this 
case will require some form of event-driven multiplexing 
at the server level, whether it is exposed to the program- 
mer or not. CC can still provide some filtering of requests 
and admission control, but may not be a significant advan- 
tage in these scenarios. This example is distinct from the 
persistent connection example we provided earlier — the 
difference is that with persistent connections, the long- 
lived connections may be handling a number of short- 
lived transfers. In that case, CC can reduce the number 
of connections actually being handled by the server core. 


6 Related Work 


While this paper has argued that performance-related ad- 
vances in server design are of marginal benefit to most 
Web sites, some classes of servers do see benefit from 
many advances. Banga and Mogul improved the select() 
system call’s performance by reducing the delay of find- 
ing ready sockets [5]. They subsequently proposed a more 
scalable alternative system call [7], which appears to have 
motivated kqueue() on BSD [15] and epoll() on Linux. 
Caching Web proxy servers have directly benefited from 
this work, since they are often in the path of every re- 
quest from a company or ISP to the rest of the Internet. 
Any mechanism that reduces server latency is desirable 
in these settings. Examining the results from the most 
recent Proxy Cache-off [22] suggests that vendors are in 
fact interested in more aggressive server designs. In these 


environments, CC may not be the best choice, but many 
ISPs still use the low-performance Squid proxy, so CC’s 
overhead may be quite tolerable in these environments. 

The method of filters we present is very general and 
allows customizable behavior. The closest approach we 
have found in any other system is the “accept filter” in 
FreeBSD, which provides an in-kernel filter with a hard- 
coded policy for determining when HTTP requests are 
complete. However, it must be specifically compiled into 
the kernel or loaded by a superuser. This approach re- 
sulted in opening the possibility of denial-of-service at- 
tacks on the filter’s request parsing policy [10], which 
would have prevented the application from processing any 
requests. It would also be unable to handle some of the 
other starvation attacks we have covered in this paper. 
Similarly, IIS has an in-kernel component, the Software 
Web Cache, to handle static content in the kernel itself. 
While this approach can use kernel interfaces to improve 
scalability, its desirability may depend on whether the de- 
veloper is willing to accept the associated risks of putting 
a full server into the kernel. For some of the cases we have 
discussed, such as developing simple, custom sensors that 
use HTTP as a transport protocol, in-kernel servers may 
provide little benefit if the infrastructure cannot be lever- 
aged outside of its associated tasks. 

Some of our security policies are shaped by work on 
making event-driven servers more responsive under ma- 
licious workloads [21]. We have attempted, as much as 
possible, to broaden these benefits to all servers, with as 
little server modification as possible. We believe that our 
recency-based algorithm is an elegant generalization of 
the approach presented in the earlier work. 

While many of our evaluations have used Apache, both 
because of its popularity and because of the difficulty of 
performing certain security-related operations in a multi- 
process server, we believe our approach is fairly gen- 
eral. We have shown that it can be applied to Flash, an 
event-driven Web server. We believe that it is broadly 
amenable to other designs, including hybrid thread/event 
designs such as Knot [30]. While we tried to demon- 
Strate this feasibility, we were unable to get the stan- 
dard Knot package working in the 2.6 or 2.4 Linux ker- 
nel. We believe Connection Conditioning would benefit a 
system like Knot most by preventing starvation-based at- 
tacks. The higher-performance version of Knot, Knot-C, 
uses a smaller number of threads to handle a large num- 
ber of connections, possibly leaving it open to this kind 
of attack. In conjunction with CC Filters, only active con- 
nections would require threads in Knot. 

Some work has been done on more complicated con- 
trollers for overload control [25, 31], which moves request 
management policy inside the server. If such an approach 
were desired in Connection Conditioning, it could be done 
via explicit communication between the filter and servers, 
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using shared memory or other IPC mechanisms. How- 
ever, implementing such schemes as filters has the benefit 
of leaving the design style of the filter up to the developer, 
instead of having to conform to the server’s architecture. 
Having the filter operate in advance of the server’s ac- 
cepting connections has the possibility of reducing wasted 
work. Servers would still be free to enforce whatever in- 
ternal mechanisms they desired. 

Similarly, resource containers [6] have been used to 
provide priority to classes of clients in event-driven and 
process-based servers. This mechanism can be used to 
provide a specified level of traffic to friendly clients even 
when malicious clients are generating heavy traffic. This 
approach depends on early demultiplexing in the kernel, 
and forcing policy decisions into the kernel to support this 
behavior. We believe that resource containers can be used 
in conjunction with Connection Conditioning, such that 
livelock-related policies are moved into the kernel with 
resource containers, and that the CC Filters handle the re- 
maining behavior at application-level. 

Finally, a large body of work exists on some form of in- 
terposition, often used for implementing flexible security 
policies. Some examples of this approach include Sys- 
trace [20], which can add policies to existing systems, 
Kernel Hypervisors [16], which can generalize the sup- 
port for customizable, in-kernel system call monitoring, 
and Flask [27], an architecture designed to natively pro- 
vide fine-grained control for a microkernel system. While 
some of CC’s mechanisms could be implemented using 
system call interposition, the fundamental concerns of CC 
differ from these projects since filters in CC are trusted, 
and are logically extending the server, rather than view- 
ing the server in an adversarial context. In this vein, CC 
is more similar to approaches like TESLA [24], that are 
designed to extend/offload the functionality of existing 
systems. Combining CC with TESLA, which provides 
session-layer services, would be a logical pairing, since 
their focus areas are complementary. The reason for not 
using some form of system call interposition in the cur- 
rent CC is that some decisions are simpler when made ex- 
plicitly — for example, a purely interposition-based system 
may have a difficult time detecting all uses of the common 
networking idiom of socket /listen/accept, espe- 
cially if other operations, such as fork () or dup (), are 
interleaved. Making CC calls explicit greatly simplifies 
the library. 


7 Future Work 


The next step for Connection Conditioning would be 
to add kernel support for the interposition mechanisms, 
while still keeping the server and filters in user space. We 
intentionally keep the filters in user space because we be- 
lieve that the flexibility of having them easily customiz- 
able outweighs any performance gains of putting them in 


the kernel. We also believe that by moving only the mech- 
anisms into the kernel, Connection Conditioning can be 
used without requiring root privilege. 

The general idea is to allow the server to create its lis- 
ten socket, and then have a minimal kernel mechanism 
that allows another process from the same user to “steal” 
any traffic to this socket. The first filter would then per- 
form connection passing to other filters using the stan- 
dard mechanisms. However, when the final filter wants 
to pass the connection to the server, it uses another kernel 
mechanism to re-inject the connection (file descriptor and 
request) where it would have gone to the server. In ef- 
fect, the entire filter chain is interposed between the lower 
half of the kernel and the delivery to the server’s listen 
socket. Such a scheme would be transparent to the server, 
and could operate without any server modification if the 
ability to split persistent connections into multiple con- 
nections is not needed. Otherwise, all of the other CC 
library functions could be eliminated, with only cc_close 
exposed via the API. Some extra-server process would 
have to launch all of the filters, and indicate which socket 
to steal, but this infrastructure is also minimal. 

For closed-source servers where even minimal modifi- 
cations are not possible, this approach may be the only 
mechanism to use Connection Conditioning. However, 
since our current focus is on experimentation, the library- 
based approach provides three important benefits: it is 
portable across operating systems and kernel versions, it 
requires less trust from a developer wanting to experiment 
with it, and it is easier to change if we discover new idioms 
we want to support. At some point in the future, after we 
gain more experience with Connection Conditioning, we 
may revisit an in-kernel mechanism specifically to support 
closed-source servers. 


8 Conclusions 


While server software design continues to be an active 
area of research, we feel it is worthwhile to assess its 
chances for meaningful impact given the current state 
of hardware and networking. We believe that perfor- 
mance of most servers is good enough for most sites, and 
that advances in simplifying server software development 
and providing better security outweigh additional perfor- 
mance gains. We have shown that a design inspired by 
Unix pipes, called Connection Conditioning, can provide 
benefits in both areas, and can even be used with exist- 
ing server software of various designs. While this ap- 
proach has a performance impact, we have demonstrated 
that even on laughably cheap hardware, this system can 
handle far more bandwidth than most sites can afford. 
Connection Conditioning provides these benefits in a 
simple, composable fashion without dictating program- 
ming style. We have demonstrated a new server that is 
radically simpler than most modern Web servers, and have 
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shown that fairly simple, general-purpose filters can be 
used with this server and others to provide good perfor- 
mance and security. The current implementation runs en- 
tirely in user space, which gives it more flexibility and 
safety compared to a kernel-based approach. However, a 
kernel-space implementation of the mechanisms is possi- 
ble, allowing for improved performance while retaining 
the flexibility of user-space policies. 

Overall, we believe that Connection Conditioning holds 
promise for simplifying server design and improving se- 
curity, and should be applicable to a wide range of 
network-based services in the future. We have demon- 
strated it in conjunction with multi-process servers as well 
as event-driven servers, and have shown that it can help 
defend these servers against a range of attacks. We are 
investigating its use for DNS servers, which tend to pre- 
fer UDP over TCP in order to reduce connection-related 
overheads, and for sensors on PlanetLab, which use an 
HTTP framework for simple information services. We 
expect that both environments will also prove amenable 
to Connection Conditioning. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we present the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of a novel endpoint congestion control 
system that achieves near-optimal performance in all 
likely circumstances. Our approach, called the Probe 
Control Protocol (PCP), emulates network-based control 
by using explicit short probes to test and temporarily ac- 
quire available bandwidth. Like TCP, PCP requires no 
network support beyond plain FIFO queues. Our initial 
experiments show that PCP, unlike TCP, achieves rapid 
startup, small queues, and low loss rates, and that the ef- 
ficiency of our approach does not compromise eventual 
fairness and stability. Further, PCP is compatible with 
sharing links with legacy TCP hosts, making it feasible 
to deploy. 


1 Introduction 


The efficient and fair allocation of distributed resources 
is a longstanding problem in network research. Today, 
almost all operating systems use TCP congestion con- 
trol [27] to manage remote network resources. TCP 
assumes no network support beyond that packets are 
dropped when the network is overloaded; it uses these 
packet losses as a signal to control its sending rate. Pro- 
vided that all endpoints use a compatible algorithm, per- 
sistent congestion can be averted while still achieving 
good throughput and fair allocation of the shared re- 
source. 

However, it has long been understood that TCP is far 
from optimal in many circumstances. TCP managed net- 
works perform poorly for moderate sized flows on idle 
links [12, 28], interactive applications [21], applications 
demanding minimally variable response times [13], high 
bandwidth-delay paths [32], and wireless networks [5]. 
In each case, the response in the cited papers has been 
to propose explicit network support. Clearly, network- 
based resource allocation can be designed to perform op- 
timally. Thus, the research debate has largely focused on 
the appropriate knobs to place in the network, and specif- 


ically, the tradeoff between simplicity and optimality in 
network support for resource management. 

We take a radically different approach. Our goal is 
to demonstrate that cooperating endpoints, without any 
special support from the network, can achieve near opti- 
mal resource allocation in all likely conditions. Our mo- 
tivation is partly intellectual — what are the algorithmic 
limits to endpoint resource allocation? Our motivation 
is also partly practical — it is much easier to deploy an 
endpoint solution than to modify every router in the In- 
ternet. Since TCP congestion control was first introduced 
in 1988, three substantial changes to its algorithm have 
been introduced and widely adopted [38]; by contrast, to 
date no router-based changes to congestion management 
have achieved equally widespread use. 

Our approach is simple: we directly emulate network- 
based control. Our algorithm, called the Probe Control 
Protocol (PCP), sends a short sequence of probe packets 
at a specific rate to detect whether the network can cur- 
rently support the test rate, given its current traffic load. 
If so, the endpoint sends at that rate; if not, e.g., if other 
hosts are already using the bandwidth, the endpoint tries 
a new probe at a slower rate. A key element is that we 
use rate pacing (instead of TCP-like ack clocking) for all 
traffic; this allows probes to be short and precise. These 
short probes are “low impact” compared to the TCP ap- 
proach of sending at the target rate for the full round trip 
time. Thus, endpoints can be aggressive with respect to 
testing for available bandwidth, without causing packet 
loss for existing flows. For example, a new arrival can 
use history to safely guess the currently available band- 
width. Since most links are idle most of the time, this 
often allow endpoints to jump (almost) immediately to 
full utilization of the link. 

We have implemented PCP as a user-level process 
on Linux. Initial tests on the RON testbed show that 
PCP can outperform TCP by an average of a fac- 
tor of two for 200KB transfers over the wide area, 
without having any measurable impact on competing 
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Table 1: Congestion Control Design Space 


TCP traffic. We supplement these results with simu- 
lation experiments, where we show that PCP achieves 
our goals of near optimal response time, near zero 
packet loss rates, and small router queues, across a 
wide variety of operating environments; we further 
show that it has better fairness properties than TCP. 
A Linux kernel implementation is also currently in 
progress. Interested readers can obtain the source codes 
for the implementations and the simulation harness at 
http://www.cs.washington.edu/homes/arvind/pcp. 

A practical limitation of our work is that, like TCP, 
we provide no means to counter misbehaving hosts; net- 
work based enforcement such as fair queueing [14] is still 
the only known means to do so. We show that PCP, un- 
like TCP, benefits from fair queueing, thus making it the 
first system to do well for both FIFO and fair-queued 
routers. Any future network is likely to have a mix- 
ture of FIFO and fair-queued routers, making an end- 
point solution compatible with all a necessity for net- 
work evolution. In our view, TCP’s poor performance 
over fair-queuing routers is a barrier to further deploy- 
ment of router enforcement. By contrast, PCP can be 
seen as a stepping stone for more robust isolation mech- 
anisms inside the network, thereby improving the overall 
predictability of network performance. 

The rest of this paper presents our approach in more 
detail. Section 2 outlines the goals of our work, arguing 
that TCP is sub-optimal in many common network con- 
ditions found today. Section 3 describes the design of 
the PCP algorithm. We evaluate our approach in Section 
4, discuss related work in Section 5, and summarize our 
results in Section 6. 


2 Design Goals 


Table 1 outlines the design space for congestion control 
mechanisms. We argue in this section that PCP explores 
a previously unstudied quadrant of the design space — 
endpoint emulation of optimal router-based control. If 
we were to start from scratch, the design goals for a con- 
gestion control algorithm would be clear: 


e Minimum response time. The average time required 
for an application transfer to complete should be as 


ATM [4, 46], XCP [32] 


WFQ [14], RCP [15] 


small as possible. Since most transfers are rela- 
tively short, startup efficiency is particularly impor- 
tant [16]. 

Negligible packet loss and low queue variability. Be- 
cause sources in a distributed system cannot dis- 
tinguish between the root causes of packet loss, 
whether due to media failure, destination unavailabil- 
ity, or congestion, it is particularly important to avoid 
adding to that uncertainty. Similarly, large queueing 
delays unnecessarily delay interactive response time 
and disrupt real-time traffic. 


e Work conserving. In steady state, resources should 
not be left idle when they might be used to send data. 


Stability under extreme load. Aggregate perfor- 
mance should approach physical limits, and per-flow 
performance should degrade gracefully as load is 
added to the system. 


Fairness. Competing connections (or flows) which 
are not otherwise limited should receive equal shares 
of the bottleneck bandwidth. At the very least, no 
flow should starve due to competing flows. 


Note that network-based congestion control can easily 
achieve all of these goals [4, 46]. With ATM, for exam- 
ple, endpoints send a special rate control message into 
the network to request bandwidth, enabling the bottle- 
neck switch or router to explicitly allocate its scarce ca- 
pacity among the competing demands. We call this ap- 
proach “request and set” because endpoints never send 
faster than the network has indicated. Response time 
is minimized because fair share is communicated in the 
minimum possible time, a round trip. This also results 
in queues being kept empty and bandwidth being allo- 
cated fairly. Our goal is to see if we can achieve all 
these properties without any special support from the 
network [47], by emulating “request and set” mechanics 
from endpoints. 

By contrast, TCP congestion control achieves the last 
three goals [27] but not always the first two. TCP care- 
fully coordinates how the sending rate is adjusted up- 
wards and downwards in response to successful trans- 
missions and congestion signals. We call this approach 
“try and backoff” since an end host sends traffic into the 
network without any evidence that the network has the 
capacity to accept it; only when there is a problem, that 
is, a packet loss, does the end host reduce its rate. 

Since a TCP endpoint has no knowledge of the true 
available bandwidth, it initially starts small and through 
a series of steps called slow start, drives the network to 
saturation and packet loss, signaling the capacity limit 
of the network. Although effective, this process can 
waste bandwidth on startup — asymptotically O(n log n) 
in terms of the path’s bandwidth delay product [12]. (To 
be fair, TCP congestion control was designed at a time 
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when links were thin and usually fully utilized; in these 
situations the efficiency loss of slow start is minimal.) 
Further, TCP’s slow start inefficiency is fundamental. 
Several proposals have been made for methods to jump 
start the initial window size, but they run the risk of caus- 
ing increased packet losses in situations where there is 
persistent congestion [19]. 

Once a TCP endpoint determines the available band- 
width, in theory the link will be fully utilized, amortizing 
the initial inefficiency for a sufficiently long connection. 
Of course, many flows are short. Even for long flows, 
TCP steady state behavior can be disrupted by the bursty 
traffic pattern emitted by other flows entering and exiting 
slow start. In practice, TCP may achieve only a fraction 
of the available bandwidth, because of the need to slowly 
increase its sending rate after a loss event to avoid per- 
sistent congestion [30, 32]. Similar problems occur with 
TCP in the presence of noise-induced loss, such as with 
wireless links [5]. 

Some researchers have studied how to modify end 
hosts to improve TCP performance, while keeping 
its basic approach. For example, TCP Vegas [10], 
FastTCP [31], Scalable TCP [34], and HighSpeed 
TCP [19] all attempt to improve TCP steady state dy- 
namics. Vegas and FastTCP are similar to PCP in that 
they use packet delay to guide congestion response, but 
unlike PCP, they do so only after sending at the target 
rate for the entire round trip time. And because all of 
these alternate approaches leave slow start unchanged, 
they only help the small fraction of transfers that reach 
steady state. 

Other researchers have explored adding TCP-specific 
support to routers. For example, routers can drop pack- 
ets before it becomes absolutely necessary [21, 9], as a 
way of signalling to end hosts to reduce their sending 
rates. However, this trades increased packet losses in 
some cases for lower delay in others; most users want 
both low loss and low delay. Some have advocated set- 
ting a bit in a packet header to signal congestion back 
to the sender [44, 18], but this does nothing to address 
the slow start inefficiency. This has led some to advocate 
adding an ATM-style rate control message to the Inter- 
net to allow for more rapid TCP startup [42, 15]. And so 
forth. 

Our approach is to explore the opposite quadrant in 
Table 1. Is it possible to achieve all five goals using only 
endpoint control, by emulating the “request and set” se- 
mantics of explicit router-based resource allocation? In 
doing so, we hope to design a system that is better suited 
to the tradeoffs we face today vs. what TCP faced fifteen 
years ago. In designing our system, note that we place 
the first two goals listed above ahead of the last three, in 
priority. While we want our system to to be efficient, sta- 
ble and fair under high load, we also want our system to 


behave well in the common case. 


The common case is that most network paths are 
idle most of the time, and are becoming more so over 
time [41, 2]. This was not always true! Rather, it is the 
natural consequence of the cumulative exponential im- 
provement in the cost-performance of network links—at 
least in industrialized countries, it no longer makes sense 
for humans to wait for networks. By contrast, when TCP 
congestion control was initially designed, wide area net- 
work bandwidth cost over one thousand times more than 
it does today; at that price, fairness would naturally be 
more important than improving connection transfer time. 
The opposite holds today. 


Second, even with HTTP persistent connections, most 
Internet transfers never reach TCP steady state [22, 48]. 
Even when they do, startup effects often dominate per- 
formance [12]. For example, a 1MB cross-country trans- 
fer over fast Ethernet can achieve an effective through- 
put with TCP of only a few Mbps, even with no other 
flows sharing the path. Home users are more frequently 
bandwidth-limited, but even here, TCP is not well-suited 
to a highly predictable environment with little multiplex- 
ing. 

Third, computation and memory are becoming 
cheaper even faster than wide area network bandwidth. 
TCP was originally designed to avoid putting a multipli- 
cation operation in the packet handler [27], yet at current 
wide area bandwidth prices, it costs (in dollars) the same 
amount to send a TCP ack packet as to execute half a 
million CPU instructions [25]. One consequence is that 
hardware at aggregation points is increasingly limited by 
TCP mechanics: to remain TCP “friendly” the aggrega- 
tion point must not send any faster than k parallel TCP 
connections [6], something that is only efficient if there 
are multiple active flows to the same destination. By con- 
trast, PCP can benefit directly from an endpoint’s excess 
cycles and memory by modeling the likely behavior of a 
network path, even if the path has not been recently used. 


Finally, our approach integrates better with constant 
rate real-time traffic. Without router support, TCP’s con- 
tinual attempts to overdrive and backoff the bottleneck 
link can disrupt fixed-rate flows that are sharing the link, 
by introducing packet delay jitter and loss. To some ex- 
tent, this problem can be reduced by sophisticated active 
queue management (AQM) [24]. Lacking widespread 
deployment of AQM systems, most ISP’s today have 
abandoned the vision of integrated services—they pro- 
vision logically separate networks to carry voice over IP 
as distinct from regular web traffic—as the only practical 
way to achieve quality of service goals. By contrast, in 
PCP, best effort traffic will normally have very little im- 
pact on background fixed-rate traffic, again without any 
special hardware support. 
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Table 2: A Summary of PCP Mechanisms 


To sum, TCP is optimized for the wrong case. Like 
TCP, the design we describe in this paper provides robust 
congestion control for a wide range of operating condi- 
tions. But equally importantly, our approach is better 
than TCP for the common case: moderate-sized transfers 
over mostly idle links with near-zero loss and low delay 
even when there is congestion. Of course, network-based 
congestion control solutions have already been shown 
to provide these characteristics; our point is simply to 
demonstrate that we can achieve these goals without net- 
work support. 


3. PCP Design 


In this section, we sketch the various elements of the PCP 
design. Table 2 provides a road map. For this discussion, 
we assume that PCP is used by all endpoints in the sys- 
tem to manage network resources; we defer to the end 
of this section a discussion of how to make PCP back- 
wardly compatible with TCP end hosts. PCP represents 
a clean-slate redesign to endpoint congestion control; we 
do however retain the TCP mechanisms for connection 
management and flow control. 


3.1 Emulating Request-and-Set 


PCP is very simple at its most basic (Figure 1): endpoints 
send probe packets, which are short sequences of pack- 
ets spaced at a target test rate, to determine if the net- 
work has the capacity to accommodate the request. If 
this probe is successful, the end host can immediately 
increase its base rate by the target rate of the probe; it 
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Figure 1: Example of a successful and a failed PCP probe. 


then transmits the baseline packets in a paced (equally 
spaced) manner at the new base rate. The probe rate is 
adjusted (primarily) by changing the duration over which 
the probe data is sent, not the amount of data that is 
sent. If the initial probe is unsuccessful (e.g., the network 
does not have the spare capacity), the end host must try 
again. A key element of our approach is that endpoints 
only increase their base sending rates immediately after 
a successful probe, and at no other time; thus, modulo 
the round trip delay, a successful probe indicates that the 
network resource is unallocated. 

Probe success and failure is defined by whether the 
probe packets induce queueing inside the network, mea- 
sured by whether the delay increases during the probe. 
For each PCP data packet, a timestamp is recorded at 
the receiver and returned to the sender, akin to the TCP 
timestamp option [26]; measuring changes in delay at 
the receiver allows us to eliminate variability induced 
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by the reverse path. Our test for available bandwidth is 
similar to the one suggested by Jain and Dovrolis [29], 
but is designed to be more robust to the noise caused by 
PCP’s probe process. Specifically, we use least squares 
to fit a line through the sequence of delay measurements 
and accept the test rate if the measurements are consis- 
tent with flat or decreasing delay; otherwise, the probe 
is rejected. Furthermore, since measurements are rarely 
determinative of the true state of the network, we use 
a “probabilistic accept” rule that accepts probes non- 
deterministically. The least squares fit yields a probabil- 
ity distribution function characterized by the estimated 
delay slope and a standard error for the estimated value. 
A low error indicates a good fit, while a high value might 
be due to measurement noise or variability in cross traf- 
fic. We randomly choose whether to accept a probe based 
on this probability distribution. 


We do not assume a hard real-time operating system 
implementation; some jitter is acceptable in the schedul- 
ing of packets as the fitting process is robust to small 
variations in packet spacing. We however assume the 
availability of fine-grained clocks; nanosecond clocks 
and timers have become commonplace on modern pro- 
cessors [40], sufficient for scaling to gigabit speeds. 
Generic timestamp and packet pacing logic is also be- 
coming increasingly common on network interface hard- 
ware. 


To enable an apples to apples comparison, we set the 
initial probe size to match the initial TCP packet. After 
an initial packet exchange to verify the receiver is willing 
to accept packets (a mirror of the TCP SYN exchange), 
PCP sends, as its first probe, data equal to a maximum 
size packet, but divided into k separate chunks (currently, 
5). Probe packets may carry live data, so that if the data 
to be transferred is sufficiently small, it may complete 
within the probe packets — that is, whether or not the net- 
work can accept packets indefinitely at the probe rate. 
Although some have proposed using a larger initial win- 
dow size in TCP to speed its discovery of the available 
bandwidth for high capacity paths, this would come at 
the potential cost of added congestion on low capacity 
paths. By separating the probe rate from the size of the 
probe, PCP avoids having to make this trade-off; as we 
describe below, we can safely use history to select an ag- 
gressive rate for the initial test. 


If the probe is successful, PCP immediately jumps to 
the requested rate. As a minor optimization, once an end 
host is successful in obtaining sufficient bandwidth, we 
convert to using k maximum sized packets as probes, 
again, paced at the target bit rate. This provides better 
accuracy for high bandwidth paths. 


3.2 Rate compensation 


A key challenge for PCP is to gracefully eliminate 
queues that might build up at a bottleneck router. Queues 
can build up for several reasons. One obvious cause is 
failed probes. If all of the bottleneck bandwidth has been 
allocated, any additional probe will induce queueing that 
will not disappear until some flow reduces its bandwidth. 
As more failed probes accumulate, the queues could 
slowly build to the point where packet loss is inevitable. 
A more severe cause is due to the time lag between when 
an end host makes a probe and when it can allocate the 
bandwidth. In PCP, the request and set operations are 
not atomic. If two or more hosts send a probe at approx- 
imately the same time, both probes may succeed, result- 
ing in duplicate allocation of the same bandwidth. In this 
case, the link may be over committed, and unless one or 
both hosts reduce their rates, queues will quickly build 
up to cause packet loss. 

Fortunately, it is straightforward for PCP to detect 
queueing at the bottleneck. Recall that once an end host 
allocates bandwidth, it sends its data as paced packets 
at the base rate. If there is no queueing at the bottle- 
neck, the delays for these data packets will be regular. 
Any increase in the delay indicates a queue, requiring 
a rate reduction to eliminate. Note that complex link 
layer arbitration, as in 802.11, is perfectly compatible 
with PCP; any added delay in those systems is an indica- 
tion of queueing — that the endpoints are sending faster 
than the underlying network can handle. 

Eliminating queues caused by PCP endpoints is also 
easy. Whenever a queue is detected, all existing senders 
proportionately reduce their rate sufficiently to eliminate 
the queue over the next round trip. We call this pro- 
cess, rate compensation. Eliminating the queue over one 
round trip is more aggressive than is strictly required by 
control theory [32], but in our system, any queueing is 
an indication of resource contention. Under contention, 
proportionate decrease among existing senders, and uni- 
form competition for newly available bandwidth among 
all senders, helps achieve eventual fairness. 

We use two mechanisms to detect over-committed net- 
work links. First, we monitor the gap between baseline 
PCP packets as they enter and exit a network path. If 
the time gap observed at the receiver (Aut) is greater 
than the spacing A;,, used by the sender, the bottleneck 
link is likely to be overloaded. To avoid making mat- 
ters worse, we reduce the base sending rate by a fac- 
tor of (Aout — Ain)/Aout. Second, in order to drain 
the queue, we monitor the one-way delays experienced 
by PCP packets. If the maximum one-way delay (max- 
delay) observed in the previous round trip time is greater 
than the minimum observed one-way delay to the des- 
tination (min-delay), then there is persistent queueing at 
the bottleneck link. To eliminate the queue build-up, we 
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reduce the sending rate by a factor of (max-delay - min- 
delay)/max-delay. In both cases, we bound the propor- 
tionate decrease to the TCP backoff rate — no more than 
half of the prior rate during any round trip. (We concern 
ourselves only with the measurements during the previ- 
ous round trip as prior rate compensation is presumed to 
have eliminated the overloads during prior round trips.) 
If all senders detect queueing and reduce their rate by this 
proportion, and no further probes are launched, it is easy 
to show that the queue will disappear within one round 
trip time. Senders with much shorter round trip times 
will reduce their rate more quickly, shouldering more of 
the burden of keeping queues small, but they will also be 
able to acquire bandwidth more quickly by probing for 
new bandwidth at a faster rate. 

Once the base rate is reduced, probes may successfully 
re-acquire the bandwidth. These probes may be launched 
either by other nodes, or even by the reducing node itself. 
This is done to foster additive increase, multiplicative de- 
crease behavior when there is contention. If the queues 
do not dissipate, the existing senders will continue to pro- 
portionally decrease their rates. Some combination of 
flows will acquire the released bandwidth. 

A detail is that we apply the rate compensation incre- 
mentally, after every acknowledged packet, by compar- 
ing the required rate compensation to the rate reductions 
that have already been applied over the previous round 
trip time. If the new rate compensation is larger, we re- 
duce the sending rate by the difference. This is similar to 
a single rate adjustment made once per round trip time, 
but operates at a finer granularity. Further, to reduce the 
impact of the noise on the system, we discard outliers 
represented by either the lowest 10% or the highest 10% 
of the measured values. 

Another detail is that Internet routing changes can 
transparently alter the baseline one-way packet delay. 
Although some have called for providing endpoints 
the ability to detect when their packets have been re- 
routed [36], that facility is not available on the Internet 
today. There are two cases. If the routing change de- 
creases the baseline delay, the node will update its min- 
delay, observe there is a difference between the new min- 
delay and the previous max-delay, and proceed to reduce 
its rate by at most one half. Behavior will then revert 
to normal after one round trip, and the end host will be 
free to probe to acquire bandwidth on the new path. If the 
routing change increases the baseline delay, the node will 
see an increase in its max-delay and likewise reduce its 
rate in an attempt to compensate. This reduction will dis- 
sipate after min-delay has timed out. Note that the probe 
process is independent of rate compensation; probe suc- 
cess is based on the measured increase in delay during 
the probe, and not on the long term estimation of the 
queue. Thus, as long as the new path has spare capac- 


ity, the end host will be able to quickly re-acquire its re- 
leased bandwidth. Both types of routing changes result 
in temporarily reduced efficiency, but with the positive 
side effect that the affected endpoints are less aggressive 
exactly when the state of the network is in flux. 


3.3. Probe control 


Because probes carry limited payload and rate compen- 
sation corrects for any mistakes that occur, an end host 
can be aggressive in selecting its probe rates. For exam- 
ple, it can pick the probe rate that maximizes its expected 
yield — the likelihood of the probe’s success times the re- 
quested rate. Unless there are long periods of full uti- 
lization of the network, it is better for all concerned for 
an arriving flow to quickly grab all available bandwidth, 
complete the transfer, and exit the system, leaving fu- 
ture resources for future arrivals. Of course, we do want 
the system to be work-conserving, stable and fair under 
persistent congestion, and thus we need to introduce ad- 
ditional mechanism in PCP to accomplish those goals. 
That is the topic of this sub-section. Note however that 
if high load behavior is your only concern (e.g., response 
time and loss rate are unimportant), TCP’s current behav- 
ior is adequate, and our design would offer few benefits. 

In the absence of any other information, we set the 
initial target probe rate to be one maximum sized packet 
in half of the round trip time, as measured by the initial 
connection establishment (TCP SYN) packet exchange. 
If successful, during the next round trip the end host can 
send its base rate packets at that probe rate — two maxi- 
mum sized packets per round trip time. It may also con- 
tinue probing. 

In our initial prototype, we use exponential increase 
and decrease to guide the search process, doubling the 
attempted rate increase after each successful probe, and 
halving the rate increase after each unsuccessful one. 
This guarantees that, regardless of the starting point or 
the capacity of the link, an end host fully allocates the 
available bandwidth in O(log) steps. (A further opti- 
mization, which we have not yet implemented, is to use 
the slope of the response times from a failed probe to 
guess the next probe rate — in essence, the slope tells us 
by how much we have overestimated the available band- 
width. This will be particularly important for capacity- 
constrained paths, as the initial round trip time as mea- 
sured by the small connection establishment packet, may 
vastly underestimate the round trip time for a maximally 
sized packet.) Note that while we never conduct more 
than one probe per measured round trip time, if the avail- 
able bandwidth is small enough, we may stretch a single 
sequence of probe packets across multiple round trips. 
Thus, PCP gracefully scales down to very low bandwidth 
and/or oversubscribed paths. By contrast, TCP has a 
minimum window size of one packet; this can result in 
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very high packet loss rates for paths where each flow’s 
share is less than a single packet per round trip [39, 37]. 

Since we do not want nodes to continuously probe un- 
successfully for bandwidth, we place a lower bound on 
the rate that a flow can request from the network, at 1% 
of its current base rate. Once an existing sender has failed 
to acquire its minimum rate, it exponentially reduces its 
frequency of probing, up to a limit of 100 round trips. 
Within this interval, the probe is placed randomly. This 
is analogous to Ethernet, for a similar purpose. Remov- 
ing the limit would improve theoretical scalability, but at 
acost of reduced efficiency in acquiring recently released 
bandwidth. 

We further note that our probabilistic accept rule for 
probes allows a probe to succeed even if it causes a small 
amount of queueing, thereby allowing new connections 
to succeed at receiving small amounts of bandwidth and 
triggering incumbent flows to release their bandwidth 
due to rate compensation. As a side effect, the rule 
also improves efficiency under heavy load by keeping the 
queue non-empty [10]. This behaves much like router- 
based active queue management (AQM), but controlled 
from the endpoint. A side effect, discussed below, is that 
the rule also makes PCP more robust when competing 
with legacy TCP flows. 


3.4 History Information 


As described so far, PCP seems merely to have replicated 
the delays caused by TCP slow start - O(logn) steps 
to determine the bandwidth. However, we note that the 
impact of a PCP probe is independent of its test rate, in 
contrast to TCP’s approach of sending at its target rate for 
a full round trip time. Thus, it is easy to test aggressively 
in PCP, without fear of disrupting existing connections. 
We use this flexibility to reduce the startup transient to a 
constant number of round trips in the common case. 

We achieve this by keeping history information about 
the base rates previously used to each Internet address. 
When this history information is available, we set the ini- 
tial probe rate to be 1/3 of the previous base rate, and 
then use binary search from that point forward. This 
allows the end host to usually identify the optimal rate 
within two round trip times after the initial connection 
establishment. We also keep track of the variance in base 
rates and the accuracy of predictions made based on the 
history information; if the history provides inaccurate es- 
timate, we halve/double the initial probe rate after each 
inaccurate/accurate prediction, up to 1/3 of the base rate. 
Note that we do not set the initial rate to be the entire pre- 
vious base rate, to avoid the chance that multiple hosts 
will simultaneously probe for, and seemingly acquire, 
the full link bandwidth. Our use of history is similar to 
that of the MIT Congestion Manager (CM) [6] but more 
general; because CM uses TCP, it can only reuse the con- 


gestion window if multiple transfers to the same location 
happen almost simultaneously. A mistakenly large con- 
gestion window in TCP could cause massive packet loss. 
Because the cost of making a mistake with history in PCP 
is only a wasted probe, we can make more aggressive use 
of potentially stale data of the likely available bandwidth 
of a path. 


3.5 TCP Compatibility 


To be feasible to deploy, PCP must be able to share net- 
work resources with existing TCP connections. Naively, 
as TCP increases its window size, queues will build up, 
and any PCP endpoints will reduce their sending rate 
to compensate. The TCP host will proceed unimpeded, 
continuing to increase its window size, causing further 
rate reductions from the PCP hosts. 

We do not believe it is essential for PCP to be strictly 
fair with respect to TCP hosts, since that might well re- 
quire simulating TCP’s precise semantics. Rather, our 
goal is for PCP to be incentive compatible when sharing 
resources with TCP, so that it outperforms TCP while 
avoiding starvation for TCP hosts. Since PCP does much 
better than TCP for the common case of short to mod- 
erate transfers, there is substantial room for PCP to out- 
perform TCP without needing to actively penalize TCP 
senders. 

Our design walks this delicate balancing act. First, we 
recognize when a bottleneck is being shared with TCP, 
by observing when PCP’s rate compensation is ineffec- 
tive at reducing the queue size over several consecutive 
round trips. Normally PCP would continue to decrease 
its rate in the hope of eliminating the queue, but instead 
we apply a “‘tit for tat” rule, decreasing the rate compen- 
sation by a factor of ten for as long as rate compensation 
is ineffective. While this might seem counter-intuitive 
— increasing aggressiveness precisely at the point when 
congestion is building — “tit for tat” is needed to counter 
TCP’s overly aggressive behavior. Eventually, the TCP 
connection will over-drive the link, causing loss and 
backoff for the TCP sender; PCP can then increase its 
rate during these periods. Our measurements and simu- 
lation results indicate that the TCP backoff and reduced 
PCP rate compensation balance out in most cases. When 
the TCP flow completes, any remaining PCP flows will 
find that rate compensation again becomes effective, en- 
abling them to revert to their normal behavior. 

In all other respects, PCP is backwardly compati- 
ble with legacy TCP hosts. We re-use the TCP packet 
header, indicating whether PCP should be used as an op- 
tion in the TCP SYN packet. If the PCP receiver ac- 
knowledges the option, the sender uses PCP; otherwise 
we use traditional TCP congestion control. 

There is no fundamental reason we cannot design a 
PCP sender to interoperate with an unmodified TCP re- 
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Figure 2: Cumulative distribution function of the average 
transfer time for the 380 wide-area paths in the RON testbed. 


ceiver. The principal difference between a PCP and a 
TCP receiver are in the precise semantics of timestamps 
and delayed acknowledgments. TCP timestamps are 
similar in theory to those used in PCP to measure one- 
way delay, but the TCP specification is tightly bound to 
the TCP retransmit timer logic. The TCP timestamp re- 
flects the time that the data being acknowledged was re- 
ceived, not the time that the packet causing the acknowl- 
edgment was received. Instead, we plan to use round 
trip measurements to approximate one-way delay when 
interoperating with a TCP receiver. Similarly, PCP as- 
sumes that delayed acknowledgments are turned off; a 
PCP sender can disable the receiver’s delayed acknowl- 
edgment logic by simply reordering every other packet 
or by sending all probe packets as doublets. 

An interesting, and future, research question is 
whether we can design a PCP receiver to induce a TCP 
sender to use PCP congestion control. Savage et al. [49] 
have shown that a malicious receiver can abuse a sender’s 
TCP control logic to cause it to send at an arbitrary rate; 
we believe we can leverage those ideas for inducing PCP 
compatibility with legacy TCP senders. 


4 Evaluation 


In this section, we first present data from a user-level im- 
plementation of PCP; we then use simulation to exam- 
ine the behavior of PCP in more detail. Our results are 
both preliminary and incomplete; for example, we pro- 
vide no study of the sensitivity of our results to the choice 
of PCP’s internal parameters. 


4.1 Performance Results from a User Level Imple- 
mentation 


This section presents data for PCP and TCP transfers 
over the Internet between twenty North American nodes 
selected from the RON testbed [3]. 

We implemented the PCP protocol in a user-level pro- 
cess; this is a conservative measure of PCP’s effective- 
ness, since timestamps and packet pacing are less accu- 
rate when done outside the operating system kernel. To 
enable an apples-to-apples comparison, we also imple- 
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Figure 3: Transfer times for the user-level implementation. 


mented TCP-SACK in the same user-level process. With 
TCP-SACK, selective acknowledgments give the sender 
a complete picture of which segments have been received 
without loss. The sender uses fast retransmit whenever 
it receives three out-of-order acknowledgments and then 
enters fast recovery. Our TCP implementation assumes 
delayed acknowledgments, where every other packet ar- 
riving within a short time interval of 200 ms is acknowl- 
edged. As in most other implementations [38], acknowl- 
edgments are sent out immediately for the very first data 
packet (in order to avoid the initial delayed ACK time- 
out when the congestion window is simply one) and for 
all packets that are received out-of-order. Removing de- 
layed ACKs would improve TCP response time, but po- 
tentially at a cost of worse packet loss rates by making 
TCP’s slow start phase more aggressive and overshoot- 
ing the available network resources to a greater extent. 
We used RON to validate that our user-level implemen- 
tation of TCP yielded similar results to native kernel TCP 
transfers for our measured paths. 


For each pair of the twenty RON nodes, and in each 
direction, we ran three experiments: a single PCP trans- 
fer, a single TCP-SACK transfer, and four parallel PCP 
transfers. Each transfer was 250KB, repeated one hun- 
dred times and averaged. Figure 2 presents the cumula- 
tive distribution function of the transfer times for these 
380 paths. PCP outperforms TCP in the common case 
because of its better startup behavior. The average PCP 
response time is 0.52 seconds; the average TCP response 
time is 1.33 seconds. To put this in perspective, four 
parallel PCP 250KB transfers complete on average in 
roughly the same time as a single 250KB TCP trans- 
fer. Further, worst case performance is much worse for 
TCP; while all PCP transfers complete within 2 seconds, 
over 10% of TCP transfers take longer than 5 seconds. 
While this could be explained by PCP being too aggres- 
sive relative to competing TCP traffic, we will see in the 
next graph that this is not the case. Rather, for congested 
links, TCP’s steady state behavior is easily disrupted by 
background packet losses induced by shorter flows enter- 
ing and exiting slow start. 
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In Figure 3, we examine the behavior of PCP and TCP queueing [14] in our simulator. This mechanism achieves 
as a function of flow size, for a single pair of nodes. The near-perfect isolation and fairness by scheduling pack- 
TCP behavior is dominated by slow start for small trans- _ ets from active flows in a bit-sliced round robin fashion. 
fers, and steady state behavior for large transfers; since Given such a centralized router mechanism, it is possible 
this path has a significant background loss rate caused _ for endpoints to infer their fair share by sending a pair 
by other TCP flows, TCP is unable to achieve more than —_ of back to back packets, and observing their separation 
5Mb/s in steady state. By contrast, PCP is able to transfer upon reception [35]. We model a fair-queueing system 
large files at over 15Mb/s, without increasing the back- _ where the router also assists the endpoint in determining 
ground loss rate seen by TCP flows. To show this, we the optimal sending rate in the following manner. The 
ran four parallel PCP transfers simultaneously with the endpoint transmits a control packet every RTT, and the 
TCP transfer; the TCP transfer was unaffected by the router tags this packet with the flow’s fair bandwidth al- 
PCP traffic. In other words, for this path, there is a sig- location and the current queue for the flow. The endpoint 
nificant background loss rate, limiting TCP performance, simply sends at its fair share rate while compensating for 
despite the fact that the congested link has room for sub-  _—_ queue buildups resulting from dynamic changes in the 
stantial additional bandwidth. number of flows. While the resulting design might be 

While some researchers have suggested specific mod- _ difficult to realize in practice as it requires the router to 
ifications to TCP’s additive increase rule to improve its | communicate multiple bits of congestion information to 
performance for high bandwidth paths, we believe these the endpoint, it is intended as a bound on what is possi- 
changes would have made little difference for our tests, ble. 
as most of our paths have moderate bandwidth and most 4.2.1 Impact of Varying Offered Load 
of our tests use moderate transfer sizes. Quantitatively ; ; 
evaluating these alternatives against PCP is future work. We begin by evaluating the effect of varying load on the 
42 Simulation Results performance of our proposed algorithm and its alterna- 

tives. We consider a simple topology with a single bot- 
We next use simulation to examine PCP’s behavior in tleneck shared by many competing flows. The bottle- 
more detail. We chose not to use ns-2 for our simulations neck bandwidth is 40 Mb/s and is shared by a hundred 
as it tends to be slow and scales poorly with the number source-destination pairs. We model the bottleneck router 
of nodes or flows in the system. Using our own simulator — as a FIFO drop-tail router for TCP and PCP flows. The 
also enabled us to reuse the same code for PCP and TCP _ buffering at the bottleneck is set to the bandwidth delay 
that we ran on RON. Recall that we validated our TCP __ product. The round trip times for the source-destination 
implementation against the TCP in the RON kernel. pairs are uniformly distributed from 15 ms to 35 ms. We 

For comparison, we also implemented centralized fair simulate fixed-length flows of 200 packets of size 1250 
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Figure 6: Performance when flov lengths and inter-arrival times are Pareto distributed. Mean flov length is 250 KB, bottleneck 
bandwidth is 40 Mb/s, and average RTT is 25 ms. Note that the standard deviation plot is depicted on a different scale due to the 
higher variances caused by Pareto-distributed flov lengths. Fair queueing and PCP suffer no packet loss. 
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Figure 7: Performance with synchronized start of flavs. Flow length is 250 KB, bottleneck bandwidth is 40 Mb/s, and average 


RTT is 25 ms. Fair queueing suffers no packet loss. 


bytes each (resulting in an overall flow size of 250 KB). 
We vary the arrival rate of new flows to control the of- 
fered load to the system. The flow arrivals are random- 
ized, using a Poisson arrival process, to avoid synchro- 
nization artifacts and to simulate varying load conditions, 
but the mean arrival rate is fixed based on the desired 
level of load. 


The simulation parameters for this and the following 
experiments were chosen to be illustrative; they are not 
intended to be representative. For instance, instead of us- 
ing a mixture of flow sizes as with real workloads, we 
typically use fixed size flows so that we can compare 
mean response times. 


Figure 4 presents the variation in key performance 
characteristics as we increase the offered load from 15% 
to about 90% of bottleneck capacity. Since each flow of- 
fers 250 KB or 2 Mb of load, three new flows per second 
implies an offered load of 6 Mb/s or 15% of bottleneck 
capacity. We measure the response time to complete each 
transfer, including the cost of connection establishment. 
We also report the variability in response time (fairness), 
the queue size at the bottleneck, and the average loss rate 
at the bottleneck. 


The results show that PCP has better response time 
than TCP and exhibits smaller variations in response 
time. PCP’s response time is close to that of fair queue- 
ing. For low load conditions, PCP adds about two round- 
trip delays to fair queueing as it probes for available 
bandwidth before ramping up to the sending rate. At high 
load, PCP continues to perform well, ensuring that the 
bottleneck is kept busy; PCP keeps queues small while 
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holding down average response time. Across the spec- 
trum of load conditions, PCP keeps queue sizes lower 
than TCP, and has no packet loss even at high loads. Even 
at moderate loads, packet losses can dramatically penal- 
ize specific TCP flows [12]; PCP avoids this effect. 


4.2.2 TCP and PCP over Fair Queueing Routers 


We next study the performance of TCP and PCP flows 
when they are transmitted through routers that imple- 
ment fair queueing. Our goal is to show that PCP is com- 
patible with and benefits from general-purpose network 
enforcement. Others have argued for TCP-specific rules 
for penalizing misbehaving endpoints [20], but we argue 
that this unnecessarily constrains the choice of end host 
algorithm. 

In theory, fair queueing is neutral to the choice of end- 
point congestion control algorithm. An endpoint that 
sends faster than its fair share will build up queues and 
cause packet loss, but only to its own packets. However, 
the inefficiency imposed by TCP slow start has no benefit 
if the bottleneck resource is fair queued, but the endpoint 
has no way in general of knowing how the network is 
being managed. 

We use the same simulation parameters as those used 
in the previous experiment, but substitute the FIFO drop- 
tail router with a fair-queued router. Figure 5 shows that 
PCP benefits from fair queueing, with lower response 
time variance even at high loads. Bandwidth probes initi- 
ated by arriving PCP flows are allowed to succeed due to 
the isolation of flows by the fair-queued router. TCP, on 
the other hand, performs slightly worse with fair queue- 
ing. When a TCP flow exceeds its fair share of router 
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Figure 8: Effect of varying bottleneck bandwidth. Average RTT is 25 ms, flov lengths are 250 KB, and interarrival times are set 
to operate the system at 60% load. Fair queueing and PCP suffer no packet loss. 
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Figure 9: Effect of varying round-trip time. Bottleneck bandwidth is 40 Mb/s, flow lengths are 250 KB, and interarrival times are 
set to operate the system at 60% load. Fair queueing and PCP suffer no packet loss. 


buffer space under loaded conditions, it suffers multiple 
losses, causing its performance to drop severely; in con- 
trast, a drop-tail router spreads the packet losses more 
smoothly across all of its flows. 


4.2.3 Bursty Traffic Patterns 


We now evaluate the performance of PCP under bursty 
settings, where the history information might potentially 
yield incorrect predictions. First, we repeat the experi- 
ment from the previous section using a mixture of flow 
lengths instead of fixed length flows. We retain the mean 
length of flow to be 250 KB, but vary flow lengths ac- 
cording to a Pareto distribution with shape 1.25. We 
also set inter-arrival times to follow a Pareto distribu- 
tion with shape 1.2. These parameters model self-similar 
traffic observed in real traces. Figure 6 plots the results. 
PCP provides performance close to router-based control 
in this case. 

We next evaluate the different protocols when a num- 
ber of concurrent flows are repeatedly started together 
resulting in synchronized transfers. In addition, we arti- 
ficially rig PCP’s history mechanism to always provide 
the estimate that all of the bottleneck bandwidth is avail- 
able to each flow. By initiating multiple flows simultane- 
ously with this estimate, we intend to evaluate PCP’s per- 
formance when the history mechanism provides grossly 
inaccurate estimates. Figure 7 depicts the results as we 
vary the number of synchronized flows, each transferring 
250 KB through our base configuration comprising of a 
40 Mb/s bottleneck and 25 ms average RTT. Since the 
flow start times are synchronized, the TCP flows enter 
slow-start phase together. When the number of concur- 
rent TCP flows is six or more, their combined ramp-up 


during slow-start results in filling up the router queue 
and causes a large number of packet losses. PCP also 
suffers from packet loss due to inaccurate history infor- 
mation, most of which occurs during the first RTT af- 
ter transitioning to a high sending rate. But the send- 
ing rate is throttled in the subsequent round-trip as the 
PCP sender performs rate compensation in response to 
increased inter-packet gaps and one-way delays. 


4.2.4 Impact of Varying Simulation Parameters 


We then perform sensitivity analysis to study the effect of 
varying the parameters of the topology. Figure 8 presents 
the various metrics as the bottleneck bandwidth is var- 
ied. The rate of flow arrivals is set such that the of- 
fered load to the system is 60% of the bottleneck ca- 
pacity for the various runs of the experiment. At lower 
capacities, TCP’s slow-start phase overruns the available 
bandwidth resources, causing packet loss storms, result- 
ing in substantial back-off and increased transfer times. 
TCP’s transfer time performance levels out with increas- 
ing bandwidth, but never approaches the performance of 
PCP due to the O(logn) overhead associated with the 
startup phase. 

Figure 9 illustrates the performance of various flows 
through our base configuration of a 40 Mb/s bottleneck 
router as we vary the round-trip latency of the flows. We 
again consider fixed-size flows of length 250 KB, and 
we also fix the offered load at 60% (twelve new flows 
per second for this configuration). The average round- 
trip latency is varied from Sms to 100ms, and the buffer 
space is set to the corresponding bandwidth-delay prod- 
uct for each run. At small RTTs, TCP flows tend to 
blow out the small router queues rather quickly, while at 
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high RTTs, the O(log) slow-start overhead translates 
to much higher transfer times. PCP flows track the per- 
formance of fair queueing under all RTT conditions. 

We also study performance as we vary the mean flow 
length. Figure 10 graphs the various performance met- 
rics as we vary the flow size and correspondingly vary 
the arrival rate in order to fix the offered load at 60%. As 
we study the performance of TCP flows, we observe a 
tradeoff between two competing phenomena. As we in- 
crease the flow lengths, the initial slow-start overhead is 
amortized over a larger transfer. The resulting efficiency 
is however annulled by increased loss rates as there are a 
sufficient number of packets per flow for TCP to overrun 
buffer resources during the slow-start phase. 


4.2.5 Impact of Transmission Loss 


Finally, we evaluate the impact of transmission loss on 
the response time for the different protocols. We con- 
sider transmissions with an average RTT of 25 ms and 
subject the packets to a constant loss rate, independent 
of the load in the system. Figure 11 graphs the results. 
The response time for TCP blows up with increased loss 
rates, since TCP interprets losses as signals of conges- 
tion. PCP and fair queueing can tolerate losses with- 
out suffering a substantial increase in response times. In 
PCP, when a loss is detected, either through a timeout 
or by the presence of acknowledgments for subsequent 
messages, the packet is scheduled for retransmission for 
the next available time slot based on the current paced 
transmission rate. 


5 Related Work 


As we have noted, many of the elements of PCP have 
been proposed elsewhere; our principal contribution is to 
assemble these ideas into a system that can emulate the 
efficiency of network-based congestion control. 

Our work on PCP is inspired in many ways by Ether- 
net arbitration [8]. PCP, like Ethernet, is designed to per- 
form well in the common case of low load, with high load 
stability and fairness an important but secondary con- 
cern. Ethernet’s lack of stability and fairness in certain 
extreme cases yielded much followup work within the 
academic community, but Ethernet’s common case per- 
formance and simplicity was sufficient for it to be wildly 
successful in practice. 

Our work also closely parallels the effort to define al- 
gorithms for endpoint admission control [11, 23, 33, 17, 
7]. In these systems, endpoints probe the network to de- 
termine if a fixed-rate real-time connection can be admit- 
ted into the system with reasonable QoS guarantees and 
without disrupting previously admitted connections. As 
with our work, this research demonstrated that endpoints 
can effectively emulate centralized resource manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, there are significant differences with 


our work. First, real-time connections have fixed band- 
width demands and are relatively long-running; hence, 
probes were run only at connection setup, and it was not 
necessary to make them particularly efficient. For exam- 
ple, Breslau et al. suggest that probes should use TCP- 
like slow start to determine if there is sufficient capacity 
for the connection [11]. Our system is designed to allow 
probes to be short and precise. With endpoint admission 
control, once the connection is started, no further adapta- 
tion is needed; by contrast, dynamic adaptation is clearly 
required for efficient and fair congestion control. 

Another major area of related work is the various ef- 
forts to short-circuit TCP’s slow start delay for moderate- 
sized connections. Typically, these systems use some 
form of rate pacing for the initial (large) window, but 
revert to TCP-like behavior for steady state. This allows 
these systems to be mostly backwardly compatible with 
existing TCP implementations. As we have argued, how- 
ever, determining the available bandwidth along a net- 
work path is easiest when network traffic is designed 
to be smooth and well-conditioned. For example, TCP 
Swift Start [43] uses an initial burst of four packets to 
measure the physical (not available) capacity of the net- 
work path. The hosts then set their initial window to be a 
fixed fraction (e.g. 1/8th) of the physical capacity. If the 
bottleneck has significant unused bandwidth, this works 
great, but it can theoretically create persistent congestion 
if the rate of arriving flows is greater than the fixed frac- 
tion can support. TCP Fast Start [42] and the MIT Con- 
gestion Manager [6] use history to guide the selection of 
the initial congestion window and other TCP parameters; 
however, their approach only works for nearly simultane- 
ous connections to the same destination. 

Similarly, several previous efforts have proposed using 
delay information, rather than packet loss, to guide con- 
gestion control. An early example of this was the packet 
pair algorithm, using the delay spread from back to back 
packets to measure the bottleneck bandwidth through a 
fair-queued router [35]. Packet pair does not perform 
well with FIFO queues, however, as all endpoints would 
send at the maximum capacity of the link. Two more 
recent examples are TCP Vegas [10] and FastTCP [31]. 
The motivation in each case was to improve steady state 
TCP performance. As we have argued, many TCP trans- 
fers never reach steady state on today’s networks. 

Finally, we use many individual pieces of technology 
developed in other contexts. XCP was the first to show 
that separate mechanisms could be used to provide effi- 
ciency and eventual fairness in a congestion control al- 
gorithm [32]. In XCP, routers allocate resources to flows 
without keeping per-flow state. If there is idle capac- 
ity, flow rates are rapidly increased without regard to 
fairness; eventual fairness is provided as a background 
additive increase/multiplicative decrease process applied 
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Abstract multi-object operations? We observe that existing dis- 


Highly-available distributed storage systems are commonly 
designed to optimize the availability of individual data ob- 
jects, despite the fact that user level tasks typically request 
multiple objects. In this paper, we show that the assignment 
of object replicas (or fragments, in the case of erasure cod- 
ing) to machines plays a dramatic role in the availability of 
such multi-object operations, without affecting the avail- 
ability of individual objects. For example, for the TPC- 
H benchmark under real-world failures, we observe differ- 
ences of up to four nines between popular assignments used 
in existing systems. Experiments using our wide-area stor- 
age system prototype, MOAT, on the PlanetLab, as well as 
extensive simulations, show which assignments lead to the 
highest availability for a given setting. 


1 Introduction 


With the fast advance of systems research, performance is 
no longer the sole focus of systems design [19]. In par- 
ticular, system availability is quickly gaining importance 
in both industry and the research community. Data redun- 
dancy (i.e., replication or erasure coding) is one of the key 
approaches for improving system availability. When de- 
signing highly-available systems, researchers typically op- 
timize for the availability of individual data objects. For 
example CFS [9] aims to achieve a certain availability 
target for individual file blocks, while OceanStore [26] 
and Glacier [18] focus on the availability of individual 
(variable-size) objects. However, a user-level task or oper- 
ation typically requests multiple data objects. For example, 
in order to compile a project, all of its files need to be avail- 
able for the compilation to succeed. Similarly, a database 
query typically requests multiple database objects. 

This work is motivated by the following question: Is op- 
timizing the availability of individual data objects an ef- 
fective approach for ensuring the high availability of these 


*Work done while this author was a graduate student at CMU and an 
intern at Intel Research Pittsburgh. 


tributed storage systems can differ dramatically in how they 
assign replicas, relative to each other, to machines. For 
example, systems such as GFS [15], FARSITE [5], and 
RIO [33] assign replicas randomly to machines (we call 
this strategy RAND); others such as the original RAID [28] 
and Coda [25] manually partition the objects into sets and 
then mirror each set across multiple machines (we call this 
strategy PTN); others such as Chord [36] assign replicas to 
consecutive machines on the DHT ring. However, in spite 
of the existence of many different assignment strategies, 
previous studies have not provided general insight across 
strategies nor have they compared the availability among 
the strategies for multi-object operations. This leads to the 
central question of this paper: What is the impact of the 
replicas’ relative assignment on the availability of multi- 
object operations? 

Answering the above two questions is crucial for de- 
signing highly-available distributed systems. A negative 
answer to the first question would suggest that system de- 
signers need to think about system availability in a differ- 
ent way—we should optimize availability for multi-object 
operations instead of simply for individual objects. An an- 
swer to the second question would provide valuable design 
guidelines toward such optimizations. 

This paper is the first to study and answer these two 
questions, using a combination of trace/model-driven sim- 
ulation and real system deployment. Our results show that, 
surprisingly, different object assignment strategies result in 
dramatically different availability for multi-object opera- 
tions, even though the strategies provide the same avail- 
ability for individual objects and use the same degree of 
replication. For example, we observe differences of multi- 
ple nines arising between popular assignments used in ex- 
isting systems such as CAN [29], CFS [9], Chord, Coda, 
FARSITE, GFS, GHT [30], Glacier [18], Pastry [31], R- 
CHash [22], RAID, and RIO. In particular, the difference 
under the TPC-H benchmark reaches four nines: some pop- 
ular assignments provide less than 50% availability, even 
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when individual objects have 5 nines availability, while 
others provide up to 99.97% availability for the same de- 
gree of replication. 

To answer the second question above, we examine the 
entire class of possible assignment strategies, including the 
aforementioned RAND and PTN, in the context of two types 
of multi-objects operations: strict operations that cannot 
tolerate any missing objects in the answer (i.e., that require 
complete answers) and more tolerant operations that are 
not strict. 

We design our simulation experiments based on an ini- 
tial analytical study of assignment strategies under some 
specific parameter settings [44]. Our initial analysis [44] 
indicates that i) for strict operations, PTN provides the best 
availability while RAND provides the worst; ii) for certain 
operations that are more tolerant, RAND provides the best 
availability while PTN provides the worst; and iii) it is im- 
possible to achieve the best of both PTN and RAND. 

Based on the above theoretical guidance, we design our 
simulation study to explore the large parameter space that 
is not covered by the analysis. Our simulation shows 
that although operations can have many different tolerance 
levels for missing objects, as a practical rule of thumb, 
only two levels matter when selecting an assignment: does 
the operation require all requested objects (strict) or not 
(loose)? The results show that the above analytical re- 
sult for “certain operations that are more tolerant” gener- 
alizes to all loose operations. Namely, for all loose oper- 
ations, RAND tends to provide the best availability while 
PTN tends to provide the worst. These results have the 
following implications for multi-object availability: PTN- 
based systems such as RAID and Coda are optimized for 
strict operations; RAND-based systems such as GFS, FAR- 
SITE, and RIO are optimized for loose operations; and 
other assignment strategies, such as the one used in Chord, 
lie between PTN and RAND. 

Next, we consider practical ways to implement PTN and 
RAND in distributed systems where objects and machines 
may be added or deleted over time. CAN approximates 
RAND in such a dynamic setting. On the other hand, PTN 
is more challenging to approximate due to its rigid struc- 
ture. We propose a simple design that approximates PTN 
in dynamic settings. We have implemented our design for 
PTN, as well as other assignment strategies, in a prototype 
wide-area distributed storage system called MOAT (Mullti- 
Object Assignment Toolkit). Although our prototype con- 
siders the challenges of wide-area distributed storage, our 
findings apply to local-area systems as well. 

Finally, we study multi-object availability in the pres- 
ence of two important real-world factors: load imbalance 
resulting from the use of consistent hashing [22] and corre- 
lated machine failures experienced by most wide-area sys- 
tems [42]. We study these effects using MOAT under a 
model for network failures, a real eight-month-long Plan- 


etLab failure trace, a query trace obtained from the Iris- 
Log network monitoring system [2], and the TPC-H bench- 
mark. We use both live PlanetLab deployment and event- 
driven simulation as our testbed. Our results show three 
intriguing facts. First, both consistent hashing and ma- 
chine failure correlation hurt the availability of more tol- 
erant operations, but surprisingly, they slightly improve 
the availability of more strict operations (if the availabil- 
ity of individual objects is kept constant). Second, popular 
assignments such as Glacier that approximate PTN under 
perfect load balancing, fail to do so under consistent hash- 
ing. Third, our earlier conclusions (which assume perfect 
load balance and independent machine failures) hold even 
with consistent hashing and correlated failures: the relative 
ranking among the assignments remains unchanged. 

Although this paper focuses solely on availability, object 
assignment also affects performance—exploring the inter- 
action between performance and availability goals is part of 
our future work. Note that in some cases, these goals can be 
achieved separately, by using a primary storage system for 
performance goals and a backup storage system (that uses 
replication or erasure coding) for availability goals [18]. 

In the next section we discuss motivating applications 
and examples. Section 3 defines our system model and 
gives a classification of popular assignments. Section 4 
shows that PTN and RAND dominate other assignments. 
Section 5 presents our designs to approximate PTN in dy- 
namic settings. Section 6 describes MOAT and evaluates 
assignments under real-world workloads and faultloads. 
Section 7 discusses related work and Section 8 presents 
conclusions. 


2 Motivation 


2.1 Motivating Applications 


In most applications including traditional file systems and 
database systems, user operations tend to request multiple 
objects. These applications can easily motivate our work. 
In this section, however, we focus on two classes of appli- 
cations that are extreme in terms of the number of objects 
requested by common operations. For each operation, we 
will focus on the number of objects requested and the tol- 
erance for missing objects. 


Image databases. In recent years, computer systems are 
increasingly being used to store and serve image data [6, 
21, 35, 37]. These databases can be quite large. For ex- 
ample, with each 2D protein image object being 4MB, 
a distributed bio-molecular image database [35] can eas- 
ily reach multiple terabytes of data. The SkyServer as- 
tronomy database [37], which stores the images of astro- 
nomical spheres, is rapidly growing, with the potential of 
generating one petabyte of new data per year [38]. Such 
large databases are typically distributed among multiple 
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Figure 1: Four possible assignments of 8 objects, A through H, to 8 machines. Each box represents a machine. A dash 


(-) indicates an object that is not accessed by the given query. 


machines either residing in a LAN or distributed in the 
wide-area (e.g., similar to the Grid [1]). High availability 
has been an integral requirement of these systems. For ex- 
ample, the TerraServer system for aerial images explicitly 
aims for four nines availability [6]. 

Queries to these image databases can touch a non-trivial 
fraction of the entire database. For example, among the 
35 typical queries used to benchmark SkyServer, at least 
one query touches over 9.7% of the entire database, while 
at least four other queries touch over 0.5% of the entire 
database [17]. Clearly, these queries touch a large number 
of objects. In other image databases [21], it is difficult to 
suitably index the data because queries are not known a 
priori and often require domain-specific knowledge. As a 
result, each query essentially searches every object in the 
database. 


The requirements from these queries can vary based on 
their semantics. For example, a SkyServer query “com- 
pute the average brightness of all galaxies” would likely be 
able to tolerate some missing objects. On the other hand, a 
query of “check whether any of the images in the database 
contain the face of a criminal” would likely require check- 
ing all objects in the database, and is thus a strict operation. 


Data storage used in network monitoring. Our sec- 
ond class of applications is Internet-scale distributed stor- 
age systems such as IrisNet [2, 11, 16], SDIMS [41] and 
PIER [20] that are used for monitoring potentially hun- 
dreds of thousands of network endpoints. In order to avoid 
the unnecessary bandwidth consumption for data transfer, 
data are typically stored near their sources (e.g., at the 
hosts being monitored) [2, 11, 20, 41]. As a result, the 
database is distributed over a large number of wide-area 
hosts. Many queries from these applications request aggre- 
gated information over a large data set, e.g., the distribution 
of resource usage over the hosts, the correlation (join) of 
the worm-infected hosts and their operating systems, etc. 
Each such query touches a non-trivial fraction of the entire 
database. These aggregation queries are likely to be able 
to tolerate some missing objects. However, other queries, 
e.g., by a system administrator trying to pinpoint a network 
problem or find all virus-infected hosts, may not be able to 





tolerate any missing objects, and are thus strict operations. 


2.2 Motivating Example 


With our motivating applications in mind, the following 
simple example illustrates the impact and the subtleties of 
object assignment. 


A simple example with subtle answers. Consider an im- 
age database with 16 objects and a query that requests 
8 of the 16 objects, namely A through H. An example 
is the query of “check whether any of the images in the 
database contain the face of a given male criminal”, where 
A through H are the images with male faces. Because of 
the nature of this operation, the query is successful only if 
all the 8 images A-H are available. Suppose each object 
has exactly two copies, there are 8 identical machines on 
which we can place these copies, and each machine may 
hold no more than four objects. Each machine may fail 
(crash), causing all its data to become unavailable. An ob- 
ject is unavailable if and only if both its copies are unavail- 
able. For simplicity, assume that machines fail indepen- 
dently with the same probability p < 0.5. 

Figure 1 gives four (of the many) possible assignments 
of objects to machines, depicting only the 8 objects re- 
quested by the query. Which of these four assignments 
gives us a better chance that all 8 image objects are avail- 
able so that the query for criminal faces succeeds? Intu- 
itively, it may make sense that concentrating the objects on 
fewer machines, as in assignments I and II, gives us a bet- 
ter chance. However, that still leaves a choice between as- 
signment I and assignment II. A careful calculation shows 
that in fact assignment I provides better availability than 
assignment II', and hence the best availability among all 
four assignments. 

Now consider a network monitoring database with 16 
objects, and a query for the average load on U.S. hosts, 
where objects A—-H contain the load information for the 
U.S. hosts. Suppose we are willing to tolerate some error 
in the average and the query succeeds as long as we can 


'The failure probabilities are F P(I) = p+-+4p3(1—p)+2p?(1—p)? 
and F P(II) = p* + 4p3(1 — p) + 4p?(1 — p)?. 
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retrieve 5 or more objects. Intuitively, it may now make 
sense that spreading the objects across more machines, as 
in assignments III and IV, gives us a better chance that the 
query succeeds. However, that still leaves a choice between 
assignments III and IV and again it is not clear which is bet- 
ter. A careful calculation shows that the relative assignment 
of objects in assignment IV? provides the best availability 
among all four assignments. 

What happens when the query requires 6 or 7 objects to 
succeed instead of 5 or 8? What about all the other pos- 
sible assignments that place two objects per machine? Do 
any of them provide significantly better availability than 
assignment IV? For databases with millions of objects and 
hundreds of machines, answering these questions by brute- 
force calculation is not feasible, so effective guidelines are 
clearly needed. 


Example remains valid under erasure coding. Our sim- 
ple example uses replication for each object. The exact 
same problem also arises with erasure coding, where we 
assign fragments (instead of copies) to machines. If the 
number of fragments per object is the same as the total 
number of machines in the system (e.g., 8 in our exam- 
ple), then the assignment problem goes away. However, in 
large-scale systems, the total number of machines is typi- 
cally much larger than the number of fragments per object. 
As aresult, the same choice regarding fragment assignment 
arises. 

Also, in our simple example, it is possible to use era- 
sure coding across all objects (i.e., treating them as a sin- 
gle piece of data). This would clearly minimize the failure 
probability if we need all the objects for the operation to be 
successful. However, due to the nature of erasure coding, it 
is not practical to use erasure coding across large amounts 
of data (e.g., using erasure coding across all the data in the 
database). Specifically, for queries that request only some 
of the objects (as in our example), erasure coding across all 
the objects means that much more data is fetched than is 
needed for the query. On the other hand, when objects are 
small, it is practical to use erasure coding across sets of ob- 
jects. In such scenarios, we view each erasure-coded set of 
objects as a single logical object. In fact, we intentionally 
use a relatively large object size of 33MB in some of our 
later experiments to capture such scenarios. 


Summary. The impact of object assignment on availabil- 
ity is complicated and subtle. Intuitive rules make sense, 
such as “concentrate objects on fewer machines for strict 
operations” and “spread objects across machines for more 
tolerant operations”. However, these intuitive rules are not 
useful for selecting among assignments with the same de- 
gree of concentration/spread (e.g, for choosing between as- 
signments I and II in our example). This paper provides 

2The failure probabilities are FP(III) = p® + 8p7(1 — p) + 
28p®(1 — p)? + 24p°(1 — p)? + 6p4(1 — p)4* and FP(IV) = 
p® + 8p" (1 — p) + 28p°(1 — p)? + 8p°(1 — p)?. 


N number of objects in the system 
k - 


| k | number of FORs per object 
number of FORs needed to reconstruct 


an object (out of the k FORs) 
number of objects requested by an operation 
number of objects needed for the operation 


to be successful (out of the n objects) 


number of machines in the system 
number of FORs on each machine (= Nk/s) 
[FP(a)| mer 












failure probability of each machine 
failure probability of assignment a 


Table 1: Notation used in this paper. 
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effective guidelines for selecting among all assignments, 
including among assignments with the same degree of con- 
centration/spread. As our results show, such guidelines are 
crucial: popular assignments with the same degree of con- 
centration/spread can still vary by multiple nines in the 
availability they provide for multi-object operations. For 
the example above, our results will show that for the query 
that cannot tolerate missing objects, assignment I is actu- 
ally near optimal among all possible assignments. On the 
other hand, for more tolerant queries, a random assignment 
of the objects to the machines (with each machine holding 
two objects) will give us the highest availability. 


3 Preliminaries 


In this section, we set the context for our work by present- 
ing our system model and then reviewing and classifying 
well-known assignments. 


3.1 System Model 


We begin by defining our system model for both replicated 
and erasure-coded objects. Table 1 summarizes the nota- 
tion we use. 

There are N data objects in the system, where an ob- 
ject is, for example, a file block, a file, a database tuple, a 
group of database tuples, an image, etc. An operation re- 
quests (for reading and/or writing) n objects, 1 <n < N, 
to perform a certain user-level task. There are s machines 
in the system, each of which may experience crash (be- 
nign) failures with a certain probability p. Replication or 
erasure coding is used to provide fault tolerance. Each ob- 
ject has k replicas (for replication) or k fragments (for era- 
sure coding). We use the same k for all objects to ensure 
a minimal level of fault tolerance for each object. Extend- 
ing the model and our results to different k’s is part of our 
future work. To unify terminology, we call each fragment 
or replica a FOR of the object. The k FORs of an object 
are numbered | through k. We assume that m out of k 
FORs are needed for a given object to be available for use. 
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Figure 2: Placement of a single object o in different consistent hashing-based assignments used in various systems. The 
machines (shown as squares) have random IDs in the circular ID space. The object is replicated on three machines (shown 
as black solid squares). Each single object placement rule determines a different relative placement among objects, which 
in turn results in different availability. For each such assignment, we also note the corresponding ideal assignment if 


consistent hashing achieved perfect load balancing (PLB). 







[non-ideal assignments (consistent-hashing-based) | Systems using similar non-ideal assignments 
Chora [36] Figure 2a)y: ith successorofhash(o) 
Pastry [31 Figure 2): machine with the ith closest Dtohash() [| 
CHT (30), R-CHash (2,40) ——*d 
Original RAID [28], Coda 25,347 + 


Glacier [18] (Figure 2(d)): 1st successor of hash(o) + MAXID - (i—1)/k 


Group (Figure 2(e)): See Section 5.1 






Table 2: Salient object assignments. For the assignments in the first column, we note to which machine the ith FOR of 


object o is assigned. 


If an object has less then m FORs available, we say the 
object fails. A global assignment (or simply assignment) 
is a mapping from the kN FORs to the s machines in the 
system. An assignment is ideal (in terms of load balance) 
if each machine has exactly | = kN/s FORs. The value / 
is also called the load of a machine. 

For an operation requesting 7 objects, if not all n ob- 
jects are available, the operation may or may not be con- 
sidered successful, depending on its tolerance for missing 
objects. This paper studies threshold criteria: an operation 
is successful if and only if at least t out of the n objects are 
available. Here t is an operation-specific value from 1 to n 
based on the application semantics. 

We need to emphasize that the operation threshold ¢ is 
not to be confused with the m in m-out-of-k erasure cod- 
ing: 


e In erasure coding, a single object is encoded into k 
fragments, and we can reconstruct the object from 
any m fragments. Moreover, the reconstructed object 
is the same regardless of which m fragments are re- 
trieved. 


e For an operation with a threshold t, it does not recon- 
struct the n objects. Rather, the user may be reason- 
ably satisfied even if only t objects are retrieved be- 
cause of the specific application semantics. Depend- 
ing on which t objects are retrieved, the answer to the 


3Note that Coda [25] itself does not restrict the assignment from vol- 
umes to servers. However, in most Coda deployments [34], system ad- 
ministrators use an assignment similar to PTN. 


user query may be different. But the user is willing to 
accept any of these approximate answers. 


Finally, we define the availability of an operation as 
the probability that it is successful. We use “number of 
nines” (i.e., logy. (1 — availability)) to describe avail- 
ability. The complement of availability is called unavail- 
ability or failure probability. For a given operation, we 
use F P(a) to denote the failure probability of a partic- 
ular assignment a. When we say that one assignment 
a is x nines better than another assignment 3, we mean 
logy; FP(a) — logy,; FP(8) = z. Finally, our availabil- 
ity definition currently does not capture possible retries or 
the notion of “wait time” before a failed operation can suc- 
ceed by retrying. We intend to investigate these aspects in 
our future work. 


3.2 Classifying Well-Known Assignments 


Next, we review popular assignments from the literature, 
and then define three ideal assignments. 

We focus on well-known assignments based on consis- 
tent hashing [22]. In consistent hashing, each machine has 
a numerical ID (between 0 and MAXID) obtained by, for 
example, pseudo-randomly hashing its own IP address. All 
machines are organized into a single ring where the ma- 
chine IDs are non-decreasing clockwise along the ring (ex- 
cept at the point where the ID space wraps around). 

Figure 2 visualizes and Table 2 describes the assign- 
ments used in Chord, CAN, Pastry and Glacier. Intu- 
itively, in Chord, the object is hashed once and then as- 
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signed to the & successors of the hash value. In CAN (or 
Multi-hash), the object is hashed k times using k differ- 
ent hash functions, and assigned to the & immediate succes- 
sors of the k hash results.4 Pastry also hashes the object, 
but it assigns the object to the machines with the k clos- 
est IDs to the hash value. Finally, Glacier hashes the object 
and then places the object at k equi-distant points on the ID 
ring. Because of the use of consistent hashing, machines 
in these assignments may not have exactly the same load; 
hence, by definition, the assignments are not ideal. Table 2 
also lists other popular assignments that are similar to the 
ones discussed above. 


Next we define three ideal assignments. RAND is the as- 
signment obtained by randomly permuting the Nk FORs 
and then assigning the permutation to the machines (I 
FORs per machine) sequentially. Note that strictly speak- 
ing, RAND is a distribution of assignments. If the ma- 
chine IDs and the hashes of the objects in consistent hash- 
ing were exactly evenly distributed around the ring, then 
Multi-hash would be the same as RAND (Figure 2(b)). 
In PTN, we partition objects into sets and then mirror each 
set across multiple machines. Specifically, the FORs of 1 
objects are assigned to machines 1 through k, the FORs of 
another / objects are assigned to machines k + 1 through 
2k, and so on. If consistent hashing provided perfect load 
balancing, then Glacier would be the same as PTN (Fig- 
ure 2(d)). This is because all objects whose hashes fall 
into the three ID regions (delimited by black solid squares 
and their corresponding predecessors) will be placed on the 
three black solid squares, and those three machines will not 
host any other objects. Finally, in SW (sliding window), the 
FORs of |/k objects are assigned to machines 1 through k, 
the FORs of another //k objects are assigned to machines 
2 through k + 1, and so on. If consistent hashing provided 
perfect load balancing, then Chord and Pastry would 
be the same as SW (Figures 2(a) and (c)), because all ob- 
jects falling within the ID region between a machine and 
its predecessor will be assigned to the same k successors. 


Finally, we define the concept of a projected assignment 
for a given operation. For an assignment and a given op- 
eration requesting n objects, the projected assignment is 
the mapping from the nk FORs of the n objects to the ma- 
chines. In other words, in the projected assignment, we 
ignore objects not requested by the operation. We extend 
the definitions of PTN and RAND to projected assignments. 
A projected assignment is called PTN if the global assign- 
ment is PTN and the nk FORs reside on exactly nk/l ma- 
chines. Namely, the n objects should concentrate on as few 
machines as possible and obey the PTN rule within those 
machines (as in assignment I of Figure 1, where n = 8 and 


+Strictly speaking, CAN uses consistent hashing in multiple dimen- 
sions instead of a single dimension. Thus we use the term Mult i-hash 
to describe this assignment. 


k = 2).° Similarly, a projected assignment is called RAND 
if the global assignment is RAND and the nk FORs reside 
on exactly min(nk, s) machines. Here, RAND spreads the 
m objects on as many machines as possible. In Figure 1, 
assignments III and IV have the desired spread, but such 
well-structured assignments are highly unlikely to occur 
under the RAND rule. When the context is clear, we will 
not explicitly distinguish an assignment from its projected 
assignment. 


4 Study of Ideal Assignments 


In this section, we investigate the ideal assignments under 
independent machine failures. Later, Section 6 will study 
the more practical assignments under real failure traces. 


4.1 Simulation of Ideal Assignments 


We begin our study by using simulation to compare RAND, 
PTN and SW. We consider here the case where n = N and 
leave the cases for n < N to our later evaluation of practi- 
cal assignments. There are six free parameters in our simu- 
lation: NV, s, k, m, p and t. We have performed a thorough 
simulation over the entire parameter space and considered 
additional assignments beyond those in Section 3.2, but in 
this paper we are able to present only a small subset of our 
results (Figure 3). Each of the observations described be- 
low extends to all the other parameter settings and assign- 
ments with which we experimented. Note that Figure 3 and 
other figures in this paper use a relatively large failure prob- 
ability p, in order to show the underlying trend with confi- 
dence, given the limited duration of our simulations. The 
observations and conclusions do not change with smaller 


Figure 3 shows that when t = n, PTN has the lowest un- 
availability (roughly 0.08) among the three assignments in 
the figure. In contrast, when t = n RAND has the highest 
unavailability (nearly 1) among the three. Hence, PTN is 
the best and RAND is the worst when t = n. As t decreases, 
the unavailability of PTN does not change until we are able 
to tolerate 300 missing objects (i.e., t/n ~ 98.7%). The 
reason is that in PTN, whenever one object is unavailable, 
then the other / — 1 objects on the same set of machines 
become unavailable as well (1 = 300). For RAND, the un- 
availability decreases much faster as we are able to toler- 
ate more and more missing objects. The curves for PTN 
and RAND cross when t/n ~ 99.8%, below which point 
RAND becomes the best among all assignments while PTN 
roughly becomes the worst. This crossing point appears to 
be not far from the availability probability for individual 
objects, ie., 1 — p* = 99.9%. When t/n = 99.4%, the 
difference between PTN and RAND is already three nines. 


Note that assignments II and III fail to have the PTN rule and the 
desired concentration, respectively. 
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Figure 3: Unavailability of ideal assignments for an op- 
eration that requests all 24000 objects stored on 240 ma- 
chines in the system. The number of machines is set to 
match our PlanetLab deployment. Each object has 3 repli- 
cas, and each machine fails with probability 0.1. The x- 
axis is the fraction (t/n) of the 24000 objects that needs to 
be available for the operation to succeed. 


The intuition behind the above results is that each as- 
signment has a certain amount of “inter-object correlation”. 
Because each machine may hold FORs of multiple objects, 
these objects become correlated even if machine failures 
are independent. Intuitively, PTN is the assignment that 
maximizes inter-object correlation, while RAND minimizes 
it. When t is very close to n, larger inter-object correlation 
is better because it does not help for a small number of ob- 
jects to be available by themselves. On the other hand, if 
t is not close to n, smaller inter-object correlation is bet- 
ter because it decreases the chance that many objects fail 
together. 

It is important to note that the crossing between PTN and 
RAND occurs very close to 100%. As we mentioned earlier, 
in all our experiments, the crossing point occurs when t/n 
is near the availability of individual objects. As long as 
this availability is reasonably high, the crossing point will 
be close to 100%. This observation has significant practical 
importance. Namely, despite the fact that ¢ can range from 
1 to n, we can largely classify operations into “strict” op- 
erations and “loose” operations, as follows: An operation 
is strict if it cannot tolerate any missing objects, otherwise 
it is loose. With practical parameters, loose operations will 
most likely fall into the region where RAND is the best. On 
the other hand, PTN is best for strict operations. 


4.2 Analytical Study of Ideal Assignments 


The above simulation study shows that among the assign- 
ments we simulated, PTN and RAND are each the best in 
two different regions. But is this because we missed out 
on some other assignments? Do we need to consider addi- 
tional assignments? Definitive answers to these questions 
are not readily obtained experimentally, because there are 
exponentially many possible assignments. 
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We have separately obtained analytical results [44] on 
optimal assignments under some specific ¢ values and as- 
suming failure independence. Because these results are 
only for restricted parameter settings and are not the con- 
tribution of this paper, following we provide only a brief 
summary of the analytical results from [44]:° 


e Fort = n (ie., strict operations), PTN is the best (to 
within 0.25 nines) and RAND is the worst (to within 
0.70 nines) among all possible ideal assignments. 


e Fort =/1+1andn = N (ort = landn < N), 
PTN is the worst and RAND is the best (to within 0.31 
nines) among all possible ideal assignments. 


e It is impossible to achieve the best of both PTN and 
RAND. 


The analysis in [44] also finds a rigorous mathematical def- 
inition for inter-object correlation, which confirms our ear- 
lier intuition. 


5 Designs to Approximate Optimal Assign- 
ments 


Our study in the previous section shows that PTN and 
RAND are (near) optimal for strict and loose operations, re- 
spectively. This motivates the exploration of practical de- 
signs that approximate these ideal assignments when ob- 
jects and machines may be added or deleted on the fly. Our 
goal is to approximate not only PTN and RAND, but also 
their projected assignments forn < N. We have also 
explored optimizing solutions for systems where strict and 
loose operations may coexist. For lack of space, we defer 
the solutions to [43]. We refer the reader back to Table 2 
for definitions of various non-ideal assignments. 

RAND is already approximated by Multi-hash. 
Moreover, for any operation requesting n objects, 
Multi-hash is likely to spread the nk FORs evenly on 
the ID ring. This means that the projected assignment will 
also approximate RAND. Thus, we do not need any further 
design in order to approximate RAND. 

For PTN, RAID [28] and Coda [34, 25] achieve PTN by 
considering only a static set of machines (or disks in the 
case of RAID). Adding or deleting machines requires hu- 
man intervention. Glacier handles the dynamic case, 
and it would have achieved PTN if consistent hashing pro- 
vided perfect load balancing. However, we will see later 
that in practice, it behaves similar to Chord (and hence 
far from PTN). Therefore, we propose a Group DHT (or 
Group in short) design that better approximates PTN. Re- 
gardless of whether we use Glacier, Chord, Pastry 


Because it only wastes resources for one machine to host multiple 
FORs of the same object, we consider only assignments where each ma- 
chine has < 1 FOR of any given object. The only exception is RAND, 
where some assignments in the distribution may violate this property. 
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or Group, their projected assignments will not approxi- 
mate PTN when n < N. Therefore, we further propose 
designs to ensure that the projected assignments approxi- 
mate PTN forn < N. 

Our designs are compatible with the standard DHT rout- 
ing mechanisms for locating objects. It is worth pointing 
out that when 7n is large, DHT routing will be inefficient. 
For those cases, multicast techniques such as in PIER [20] 
can be used to retrieve the objects. Our designs are compat- 
ible with those techniques as well. Finally, for cases where 
a centralized directory server is feasible (e.g., in a LAN 
cluster), neither DHT routing nor multicast techniques are 
required for our design. 


5.1 Approximating PTN for n = NV 


This section describes how we approach PTN with Group 
DHT. The design itself is not the main contribution or focus 
of this paper — thus we will provide only a brief description, 
and leave the analysis of Group DHT’s performance, as 
well as discussions of security issues, to [43]. 


Basic Group DHT design. In Group DHT (or Group), 
each DHT node is a group of exactly k machines (Fig- 
ure 2(e) provides an example for k = 3).’ We assign the k 
FORs of an object to the k machines in the successor group 
of the object’s hash value. Here we assume that all objects 
have the same number of FORs, and a more general design 
is part of our future work. There is a small number r (e.g., 
r = 8/1000) of “rendezvous” machines in the system that 
help us form groups. 

For machine join, it is crucial to observe that a machine 
joins the system for two separate purposes: using the DHT 
(as a client) and providing service (as a server). A machine 
can always use the DHT by utilizing some other existing 
machine (that is already in the DHT) as a proxy, even be- 
fore itself becomes part of the ring. It must be able to find 
such a proxy because it needs to know a bootstrap point to 
join the DHT. 

In order to provide service to other machines, a machine 
first registers with a random rendezvous. If there are less 
than k new machines registered with the rendezvous at this 
point, the new machine simply waits. Otherwise, the k new 
machines form a group, and join the DHT ring. During the 
delayed join, the new machine can still use the DHT as a 
client — it simply cannot contribute. The only factor we 
need to consider then is whether there will be a large frac- 
tion of machines that cannot contribute. With 1/1000 of 
the machines serving as rendezvous machines, each with at 
most k — 1 waiting, the fraction of the machines that are 
waiting is at most (k — 1)/1000. Given that k is a small 
number such as 5, this means that only 0.4% of the ma- 


7In this section, we use node to denote a logical node in the DHT and 
machine to denote one of the s physical machines. 


chines in the system are not being utilized, which is negli- 
gible. 

When a machine in a group fails or departs, the group 
has two options. The first option would be to dismiss itself 
entirely, and then have the k — 1 remaining machines join 
the DHT again. This may result in thrashing because the 
leave/join rate is artificially inflated by a factor of k. The 
second option would be for the group to wait, and hope to 
recruit a new machine so that it can recover to k machines. 
However, doing so causes some objects to have fewer than 
k FORs for possibly an extended period of time. 

In our design, we use a mixture of both options. When 
a group loses a member, it registers with a random ren- 
dezvous. If the rendezvous has a new machine registered 
with it, the group will recruit the new machine as its mem- 
ber. If the group is not able to recruit a new machine before 
the total number of members drops from k — 1 to k — 2, 
it dismisses itself. The threshold of k — 2 is tunable, and 
a smaller value will decrease the join/leave rate at the cost 
of having fewer replicas on average. However, our study 
shows that even a threshold of k — 2 yields a near opti- 
mal join/leave rate, and hence we always use k — 2 as the 
threshold. Finally, the group will also dismiss itself if it has 
waited longer than a certain threshold amount of time. 


Rendezvous. It is important to remember that the ren- 
dezvous machines are contacted only upon machine join 
and leave, and not during object retrieval/lookup. In our 
system, we intend to maintain roughly r = s/1000 ren- 
dezvous in the group DHT. This r is well above the number 
of machines needed to sustain the load incurred by machine 
join/leave under practical settings, and yet small enough to 
keep the fraction of un-utilized machines negligible. 

We use the following design to dynamically in- 
crease/decrease r with s. Each group independently be- 
comes a rendezvous with probability of 1/1000. These ren- 
dezvous then use the Redir [24] protocol to form a smaller 
rendezvous DHT. To contact a random rendezvous, a ma- 
chine simply chooses a random key and searches for the 
successor of the key in the smaller rendezvous DHT. As 
with other groups in the system, rendezvous groups may 
fail or leave. Fortunately, the states maintained by ren- 
dezvous groups are soft states, and we simply use periodic 
refresh. 


5.2 Approximating PTN for n < N 


Group approximates a global PTN assignment. However, 
for an operation requesting n < WN objects, the corre- 
sponding projected assignment will not be PTN. This is be- 
cause the hash function spreads the n objects around the 
ring, whereas the projected PTN assignment requires the 
n objects to occupy as few machines as possible. Next 
we present designs for approximating projected PTN, us- 
ing known designs for supporting range queries. 
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Defining a global ordering. To ensure that the projected 
assignments approximate PTN, we first define an ordering 
among all the objects. The ordering should be such that 
most operations roughly request a “range” of objects ac- 
cording to the ordering. Note that the operations need not 
be real range queries. In many applications, objects are se- 
mantically organized into a tree and operations tends to re- 
quest entire subtrees. For example, in network monitoring 
systems, users tends to ask aggregation questions regard- 
ing some particular regions in the network. In the case of 
file systems, if a user requests one block in a file, she will 
likely request the entire file. Similarly, files in the same 
directories are likely to be requested together. For these 
hierarchical objects, we can easily use the full path from 
the root to the object as its name, and the order is directly 
defined alphabetically by object names. 


Placing objects on the ID ring according to the order. 
After defining a global ordering among the objects, we use 
an order-preserving hash function [14] to generate the IDs 
of the objects. Compared to a standard hash function, for a 
given ordering “<” among the objects, an order-preserving 
hash function hashorder() has the extra guarantee that if 
01 < 09, then hashorder(01) < hashorder(02). If we 
have some knowledge regarding the distribution of the ob- 
ject names (e.g., when the objects are names in a telephone 
directory), then it is possible [14] to make the hash func- 
tion uniform as well. The “uniform” guarantee is important 
because it ensures the load balancing achieved by consis- 
tent hashing. Otherwise some ID regions may have more 
objects than others. 

For cases where a uniform order-preserving function is 
not possible to construct, we further adopt designs [7, 23] 
for supporting range queries in DHTs. In particular, MOAT 
uses the item-balancing DHT [23] design to achieve dy- 
namic load balancing. Item-balancing DHT is the same as 
Chord except that each node periodically contacts a ran- 
dom other node in the system to adjust load (without dis- 
turbing the order). 

Finally, there are also cases where a single order cannot 
be defined over the objects. We are currently investigating 
how to address those cases using database clustering algo- 
rithms [46]. 


6 Study of Practical Assignments 


In this section, we use our MOAT prototype, real fail- 
ure traces, and real workloads to study consistent hashing- 
based assignments. In particular, we will answer the fol- 
lowing two questions that were not answered in Section 4: 
Which assignment is the best under the effects of imperfect 
load balancing in consistent hashing, and also under the ef- 
fects of machine failure correlation? How do the results 
change from our earlier study on ideal assignments? 





For lack of space, we will consider in this section only 
the scenario where each object has 3 replicas, unless oth- 
erwise noted. We have also performed extensive experi- 
ments for general erasure coding with different m and k 
values—the results we obtain are qualitatively similar and 
all our claims in this section still hold. In the following, we 
will first describe our MOAT prototype, the failure traces 
and the workload, and then thoroughly study consistent 
hashing-based assignments. 


6.1 MOAT Implementation 


We have incorporated the designs in the previous sec- 
tion into a read/write wide-area distributed storage system 
called MOAT. MOAT is similar to PAST [32], except that it 
supports all the consistent-hashing-based assignments dis- 
cussed in this paper. Specifically, it supports Glacier, 
Chord, Group and Mult i-hash.® For Group, unless 
otherwise mentioned, we mean Group with the ordering 
technique from Section 5.2. Other assignments do not use 
the ordering technique. MOAT currently only supports op- 
timistic (best effort) consistency. We have implemented 
MOAT by modifying FreePastry 1.3.2 [13]. MOAT is writ- 
ten in Java 1.4, and uses nonblocking I/O and Java serial- 
ization for communication. 

Despite the fact that we support DHT routing in MOAT, 
as we mentioned in Section 5, DHT routing will not be 
used if either a centralized server is feasible or when the 
number of objects requested by an operation is large. To 
isolate DHT routing failures (i.e., failures by the DHT to 
locate an object) from object failures and to better focus on 
the effects of assignments, in all our experiments we define 
availability as the probability that some live, accessible ma- 
chine in the system has that object. 


6.2 Faultloads and Workloads 


A faultload is, intuitively, a failure workload, and describes 
when failures occur and on which machines. We consider 
two different faultloads intended to capture two different 
failure scenarios. The first faultload, NetModel, is a syn- 
thetic one and aims to capture short-term machine unavail- 
ability caused by local network failures that partition the 
local machine from the rest of the network, rendering it in- 
accessible. We use the network failure model from [10] 
with a MTTF of 11571 seconds, MTTR of 609 seconds, 
and a failure probability of p = 0.05. The MTTR is di- 
rectly from [10], while the MTTF is calculated from our 
choice of p. 

The second faultload, PLtrace, is a pair-wise ping 
trace [3] among over 200 PlanetLab machines from April 
2004 to November 2004. Because of the relatively large 


8In the remainder of the paper, we will not explicitly discuss Past ry 


as it is similar to Chord for the purposes of this paper. 
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(15 minutes) sampling interval, PLtrace mainly captures 
machine failures rather than network failures. This trace 
enables us to study the effects of failure correlation, FOR 
repair (i.e., generating new FORs to compensate for lost 
FORs due to machine failure), as well as heterogeneous 
machine failure probabilities. In our evaluation, we con- 
sider a machine to have failed if none of the other machines 
can ping it. Further details about how we process the trace 
can be found in [43]. 

We also use two real workloads for user operations, the 
TPC-H benchmark and a query log from IrisLog [2]. Our 
two workloads are intended to represent the two classes of 
applications in Section 2. Note that TPC-H is not actually a 
benchmark for image databases. However, it has a similar 
data-mining nature and most queries touch a large number 
of objects (e.g., several touch over 5% of the database). 

In our TPC-H workload, we use an 800GB database (i.e., 
a TPC-H scaling factor of 8000) and 240 MOAT machines. 
Because of our 3-fold replication overhead, the overall 
database size is 2.4TB.? Each object is roughly 33MB and 
contains around 29,000 consecutive tuples in the relational 
tables. Note that we intentionally use a relatively large ob- 
ject size to take into account the potential effects of erasure 
coding across smaller objects (recall Section 2.2). Using 
smaller objects sizes will only further increase the differ- 
ences among the assignments and magnify the importance 
of using the appropriate assignments. The ordering among 
the objects for TPC-H is defined to be the ordering deter- 
mined by (table name, tuple name), where tuple 
name is the primary key of the first tuple in the object. 
Note that most queries in TPC-H are not actually range 
queries on the primary key. So this enables us to study 
the effect of a non-ideal ordering among objects. 

In our IrisLog workload, the query trace contains 6,467 
queries processed by the system from 11/2003 to 8/2004. 
IrisLog maintains 3530 objects that correspond to the load, 
bandwidth, and other information about PlanetLab ma- 
chines. The number of objects requested by each query 
ranges from 10 to 3530, with an average of 704. The ob- 
jects in IrisLog form a logical tree based on domain names 
of the machines being monitored. The ordering among the 
objects is simply defined according to their full path from 
the root of the tree. In contrast to TPC-H, the operations 
in IrisLog request contiguous ranges of objects along the 
ordering. 


6.3 Effects of Consistent Hashing 


We perform this set of experiments by deploying the 240 
MOAT machines on 80 PlanetLab machines and using the 
network failure faultload of NetModel. The machines span 


°For comparison, industrial vendors use a 10 TB database with TPC-H 
in clusters with 160 machines [4]. 
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Figure 4: Unavailability of an operation requesting all 
24,000 objects in the system, under the NetModel faultload. 
t/n is the fraction of objects that needs to be available for 
the operation to succeed. 


North America, Europe and Asia, and include both aca- 
demic and non-academic sites. Each machine emulates lo- 
cally whether it is experiencing a network failure according 
to NetModel, and logs the availability of its local objects. 
We then measure the availability of different operations by 
collecting and analyzing the logs. During the experiments, 
there were no failures caused by PlanetLab itself, and all 
failures experienced by the system were emulated failures. 
For Group, we use only a single rendezvous node. 

Figure 4 plots the unavailability of a single operation re- 
questing all 24,000 objects in MOAT under Mult i-hash, 
Glacier, Chord and Group. We focus on ¢ values that 
are close to n, to highlight the crossing points between as- 
signments. We also obtained three curves (via simulation 
as in Section 4.1) for their counterpart ideal assignments 
(i.e., PTN, SW, and RAND). For clarity, however, we omit 
the SW curve. The general trends indicate that our ear- 
lier claims about the optimality of PTN and RAND hold 
for Group and Multi-hash. Furthermore, the crossing 
point between PTN and RAND is rather close to n. 

The same conclusion holds for Figure 5, which plots 
the unavailability of a much smaller “range” operation (re- 
questing only 600 objects). The large difference among 
different assignments shows that object assignments have 
dramatic availability impact even on operations that request 
a relatively small number of objects. The 600 objects re- 
quested only comprise of 2.5% of the 24,000 objects in the 
system. It is also easy to observe that forn < N, the 
order-preserving hash function (in Group with order) is 
necessary to ensure good availability. Next we look at two 
deeper aspects of these plots. 


Does consistent hashing increase or decrease avail- 
ability? In Figure 4, Group is close to PTN, which 
means it well-approximates the optimal assignment of 
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Figure 5: Unavailability of a smaller operation that re- 
quests only 600 objects (among the 24,000 object in the 
system), under the NetModel faultload. Again, t/n is the 
fraction of the 600 objects that needs to be available for 
the operation to succeed. 


PTN. Multi-hash has the same trend as RAND but it 
does depart from RAND significantly. The imperfect load 
balancing in consistent hashing decreases the slope of the 
Multi-hash curve (as compared to RAND), and makes 
it slightly closer to PTN. This means that the unavailability 
for loose operations is increased, while the unavailability 
for strict operations is decreased. We also observe sim- 
ilar effects of consistent hashing when comparing Chord 
against SW, and Group against PTN (except that the effects 
are much smaller). 

We pointed out in Section 4 that the key difference be- 
tween PTN and RAND is that PTN maximizes the inter- 
object correlation while RAND minimizes the inter-object 
correlation. Imperfect load balancing (as in Group and 
Multi-hash) increases such inter-object correlation. As 
a result, consistent hashing makes all curves closer to PTN. 

We argue that this effect from imperfect load balancing 
in consistent hashing should be explicitly taken into ac- 
count in systems design, because the difference between 
RAND and Multi-hash can easily reach multiple nines. 
For example, when t/n = 99.8% in Figure 4, the unavail- 
ability under Mult i-hash is 1.12 x 107%, while the un- 
availability under RAND is only 1.67 x 10~° (not shown in 
the graph). 


Does Glacier approximate PTN well? As_ with 
Group, the counterpart ideal assignment for Glacier is 
PTN, the best assignment for strict operations. However, 
Figure 4 clearly shows that Glacier is much closer to 
Chord than to Group when t/n is close to 1.0. This can 
be explained by carefully investigating the inter-object cor- 
relation in these assignments and counting the number of 
machines intersecting with any given machine. Two ma- 
chines intersect if they host FORs from the same objects. 


A smaller number of intersecting machines (as in PTN) 
roughly indicates larger inter-object correlation. 

In Chord, the total number of intersecting machines is 
roughly 2(k—1), where k is the number of replicas or frag- 
ments per object. In Group, this number is k. For Glacier, 
suppose that the given machine is responsible for ID region 
(v1, v2). The next set of FORs for the objects in this region 
will fall within (v; + MAXID/k, ve + MAXID/k). Unless 
this region exactly falls within a machine boundary, it will 
be split across two machines. Following this logic, the total 
number of intersecting machines is roughly 2(k — 1). This 
explains why Glacier is closer to Chord than to Group 
when t/n is close to 1.0. 

When t = n in Figure 4, the unavailability of Chord 
(0.027) and Glacier (0.034) is about 4 times that of 
Group (0.0074). The advantage of Group becomes larger 
when k increases. We observe in our experiments that 
when using the NetModel faultload with p = 0.2 and 12- 
out-of-24 erasure coding (i.e., m = 12 and k = 24), the un- 
availability of Chord and Glacier is 0.0117 and 0.0147, 
respectively. On the other hand, Group has an unavailabil- 
ity of only 0.00067 — roughly a 20-fold advantage. In our 
other experiments we also consistently observe that the dif- 
ference between Group and Glacier is about k times. 


6.4 Effects of Failure Correlation 


We next use our second faultload, PLtrace, to study the ef- 
fects of correlated machine failures (together with consis- 
tent hashing). Given that we want to obtain a fair compari- 
son across different assignments, we need the system to ob- 
serve only failures injected according to the traces and not 
the (non-deterministic) failures on the PlanetLab. This is 
rather unlikely using our live PlanetLab deployment given 
our eight month long trace and the required duration of the 
experiments. 


Simulation validation via real deployment. To solve this 
problem, we use a mixture of real deployment and event- 
driven simulation for PLtrace. Using trace compression, 
we are able to inject and replay a one-week portion of 
PLtrace into our MOAT deployment on the PlanetLab in 
around 12 hours. To observe a sufficient number of fail- 
ures, we intentionally choose a week that has a relatively 
large number of failures. These 12-hour experiments are 
repeated many times (around 20 times) to obtain two runs 
(one for Group and one for Multi-hash) without non- 
deterministic failures. 

These two successful runs then serve as validation points 
for our event-driven simulator. We feed the same one-week 
trace into our event-driven simulator and then compare the 
results to validate its accuracy (Figure 6). It is easy to see 
that the two simulation curves almost exactly match the 
two curves from the PlanetLab deployment, which means 
our simulator has satisfactory accuracy. For space reasons, 
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Figure 6: Validation results: Unavailability of a single op- 
eration that requests all 24,000 objects in the system, as 
measured in WAN deployment and as observed in event- 
driven simulation. The number of machines and the ma- 
chine failure probability are determined by PLtrace. We 
cannot observe any probability below 10~* due to the du- 
ration of the experiment. 
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Figure 7: Effects of failure correlation: The availability 
of an operation that requests all 24,000 objects in the sys- 
tem. The legend “(c)” means that the curve is for PLtrace 
with correlated failures, while “(i)” means that the curve 
is obtained assuming independent failures. 


we omit other validation results. We next inject the entire 
PLtrace into our simulator. 


Does failure correlation increase or decrease availabil- 
ity? Figure 7 plots the unavailability of a single operation 
under PLtrace for GLacier, Multi-hash, and Group. 
For clarity, we did not plot the curve for Chord, which 
is close to Glacier. The data (not included in Figure 7) 
show that for all three settings, the average unavailability 
of individual objects is around 10—°. We then perform a 
separate simulation assuming that each machine fails inde- 
pendently with a failure probability of 0.0215, a value cho- 
sen such that 0.0215* ~ 107° (recall k = 3). We include 
the corresponding simulation curves (for the three assign- 
ments) under this independent failure model in Figure 7 as 
well. For clarity, we omit the curve for Glacier under 
independent failures. 

Comparing the two sets of curves reveals that ma- 


chine failure correlation makes all the curves move toward 
Group and away from Mult i-hash (i.e., decreasing the 
slope of the curves). The effect is the most prominent when 
we compare Mult i-hash(c) and Multi-hash(i). In 
retrospect, this phenomenon is easy to explain. The rea- 
son is exactly the same as the effect of imperfect load bal- 
ancing discussed in Section 6.3. Namely, machine failure 
correlation increases the inter-object correlation of all as- 
signments. This also provides intuition regarding why our 
earlier conclusions (assuming failure independence) on the 
optimality of PTN and RAND hold even under correlated 
failures. Namely, even though all assignments become 
closer to PTN under correlated failures, their relative rank- 
ing will not change because the extra “amount” of correla- 
tion added is the same for all assignments. 


6.5 Overall Availability for Real Workloads 


Up to this point, we have presented results only for the 
availability of individual operations. This section inves- 
tigates the overall availability of all operations in our two 
real workloads, via simulation driven by PLtrace. Because 
the queries in the workloads are of different sizes, here we 
assume that they have the same t/n values. These results 
provide a realistic view of how much availability improve- 
ment we can achieve by using appropriate assignments. 

The TPC-H benchmark consists of 22 different queries 
on a given database. To evaluate their availability in 
our simulator, we first instantiate the given database as a 
MySQL database and use it to process the queries. We then 
record the set of tuples touched by each query. Finally, we 
simulate a replicated and distributed TPC-H database and 
use the trace to determine the availability of each query. 

We plot only two assignments because our results so far 
have already shown that Group and Multi-hash are 
each near-optimal in different regions. In both Figure 8(a) 
and (b), we see that when t = n, Group outperforms 
Multi-hash by almost 4 nines. On the other hand, for 
t/n = 90%, Mult i-hash achieves at least 2 more nines 
than Group; this difference becomes even larger when 
t/n < 90%. The absolute availability achieved under 
the two workloads are different largely due to the different 
sizes of the operations. In TPC-H, the operations request 
more objects than in the IrisLog trace. Finally, the crossing 
between Group and RAND again occurs when t is quite 
close to n. This indicates that from a practical perspec- 
tive, we may consider only whether an operation is able to 
tolerate missing objects, rather than its specific ¢. 


7 Related Work 


To the best of our knowledge, this paper is the first to 
study the effects of object assignment on multi-object op- 
eration availability. On the surface, object assignment is 
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Figure 8: Overall availability under real workloads and the PLtrace faultload. 


related to replica placement. Replica placement has been 
extensively studied for both performance and availability. 
Replica placement research for availability [8, 12, 45] typ- 
ically considers the availability of individual objects rather 
than multi-object operations. These previous results on 
replica placement cannot be easily extended to multi-object 
operations because the two problems are fundamentally 
different. For example, the replica placement problem goes 
away if all the machines are identical, but as our results 
show, assignment still affects availability even when all the 
machines are identical. 


Despite the fact that previous systems [5, 15, 22, 29, 31, 
36, 39] use different assignments for objects, all systems 
except Chain Replication [39] study only the performance 
(rather than the availability) of object assignments (if the 
effects of assignment are explored at all). Chain replica- 
tion [39] investigates the availability of individual objects 
in LAN environments. In their setting, the availability of 
individual objects is influenced by the different data re- 
pair times for different assignments. For example, after a 
machine failure, in order to restore (repair) the replication 
degree for the objects on that failed machine, it is faster 
to create new replicas of these objects on many different 
target machines in parallel. As a result, more random- 
ized assignments such as Mult i—hash are preferable to 
more structured assignments such as Group. Compared 
to Chain Replication, this paper studies the effects of as- 
signments on multi-object operations. The findings from 
Chain Replication and this paper are orthogonal. For ex- 
ample, for strict operations, our study shows that Group 
yields much higher availability than Mult i-hash. When 
restoring lost replicas, we can still use the pattern as sug- 
gested in Chain Replication, and temporarily restore the 
replicas of the objects on many different machines. The 
object replicas can then be lazily moved to the appropriate 
places as determined by the desired assignment (e.g., by 
Group). In this way, all assignments will enjoy the same 
minimum repair time. 


As in our Group design, the concept of grouping nodes 
is also used in Viceroy [27], but for a different purpose of 
bounding the in-degrees of nodes. Because of the different 


purpose, the size of each group in Viceroy can vary be- 
tween c, log s to c2 logs, where c; and cz are constants. 
Viceroy maintains the groups simply by splitting a group if 
it is too large, or merging a group with its adjacent group 
if it is too small. In our design, the group sizes have less 
variance, and we achieve this by the use of rendezvous. 

This paper studies the effects of object assignments ex- 
perimentally. In [44], we have also obtained initial the- 
oretical optimality results under some specific parameter 
settings (namely, when t = n and t =! + 1). Using exper- 
imental methods, this paper answers the object assignment 
question for all ¢ values. It also investigates the effects of 
two real-world factors—failure correlation and imperfect 
load balancing—that were not considered in [44]. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper is the first to reveal the importance of object 
assignment to the availability of multi-object operations. 
Without affecting the availability of individual objects or 
resource usage, appropriate assignments can easily im- 
prove the availability of multi-object operations by mul- 
tiple nines. We show that under realistic parameters, if 
an operation cannot tolerate missing objects, then PTN is 
the best assignment while RAND is the worst. Otherwise 
RAND is the best while PTN is the worst. Designs to ap- 
proximate these assignments, Mult i-hash and Group, 
respectively, have been implemented in MOAT and eval- 
uated on the PlanetLab. Our results show differences of 
2-4 nines between Group and Multi-hash for both an 
IrisLog query trace and the TPC-H benchmark. 
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Abstract 


High availability is widely accepted as an explicit require- 
ment for distributed storage systems. Tolerating correlated 
failures is a key issue in achieving high availability in to- 
day’s wide-area environments. This paper systematically 
revisits previously proposed techniques for addressing cor- 
related failures. Using several real-world failure traces, 
we qualitatively answer four important questions regard- 
ing how to design systems to tolerate such failures. Based 
on our results, we identify a set of design principles that 
system builders can use to tolerate correlated failures. We 
show how these lessons can be effectively used by incorpo- 
rating them into IRISSTORE, a distributed read-write stor- 
age layer that provides high availability. Our results us- 
ing IRISSTORE on the PlanetLab over an 8-month period 
demonstrate its ability to withstand large correlated failures 
and meet preconfigured availability targets. 


1 Introduction 


High availability is widely accepted as an explicit require- 
ment for distributed storage systems (e.g., [8, 9, 10, 14, 
15, 19, 22, 41]). This is partly because these systems are 
often used to store important data, and partly because per- 
formance is no longer the primary limiting factor in the 
utility of distributed storage systems. Under the assump- 
tion of failure independence, replicating or erasure coding 
the data provides an effective way to mask individual node 
failures. In fact, most distributed storage systems today use 
some form of replication or erasure coding. 

In reality, the assumption of failure independence is 
rarely true. Node failures are often correlated, with mul- 
tiple nodes in the system failing (nearly) simultaneously. 
The size of these correlated failures can be quite large. 
For example, Akamai experienced large distributed denial- 
of-service (DDoS) attacks on its servers in May and June 
2004 that resulted in the unavailability of many of its client 
sites [1]. The PlanetLab experienced four failure events 
during the first half of 2004 in which more than 35 nodes 
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(= 20%) failed within a few minutes. Such large cor- 
related failure events may have numerous causes, includ- 
ing system software bugs, DDoS attacks, virus/worm in- 
fections, node overload, and human errors. The impact 
of failure correlation on system unavailability is dramatic 
(i.e., by orders of magnitude) [6, 38]. As a result, tolerat- 
ing correlated failures is a key issue in designing highly- 
available distributed storage systems. Even though re- 
searchers have long been aware of correlated failures, most 
systems [8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 40, 41] are still evaluated and 
compared under the assumption of independent failures. 

In the context of the IrisNet project [17], we aim to de- 
sign and implement a distributed read/write storage layer 
that provides high availability despite correlated node fail- 
ures in non-P2P wide-area environments (such as the Plan- 
etLab and Akamai). We study three real-world failure 
traces for such environments to evaluate the impact of re- 
alistic failure patterns on system designs. We frame our 
study around providing quantitative answers to several im- 
portant questions, some of which involve the effectiveness 
of existing approaches [19, 37]. We show that some exist- 
ing approaches, although plausible, are less effective than 
one might hope under real-world failure correlation, often 
resulting in system designs that are far from optimal. Our 
study also reveals the subtleties that cause this discrepancy 
between the expected behavior and the reality. These new 
findings lead to four design principles for tolerating cor- 
related failures. While some of the findings are perhaps 
less surprising than others, none of the findings and de- 
sign principles were explicitly identified or carefully quan- 
tified prior to our work. These design principles are applied 
and implemented in our highly-available read/write storage 
layer called IRISSTORE. 

Our study answers the following four questions about 
tolerating correlated failures: 


Can correlated failures be avoided by history-based 
failure pattern prediction? We find that avoiding cor- 
related failures by predicting the failure pattern based 
on externally-observed failure history (as proposed in 
OceanStore [37]) provides negligible benefits in alleviating 
the negative effects of correlated failures in our real-world 
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failure traces. The subtle reason is that the top 1% of cor- 
related failures (in terms of size) have a dominant effect on 
system availability, and their failure patterns seem to be the 
most difficult to predict. 


Is simple modeling of failure sizes adequate? We find 
that considering only a single (maximum) failure size (as 
in Glacier [19]) leads to suboptimal system designs. Under 
the same level of failure correlation, the system configura- 
tion as obtained in [19] can be both overly-pessimistic for 
lower availability targets (thereby wasting resources) and 
overly-optimistic for higher availability targets (thereby 
missing the targets). While it is obvious that simplifying 
assumptions (such as assuming a single failure size) will 
always introduce inaccuracy, our contribution is to show 
that the inaccuracy can be dramatic in practical settings. 
For example, in our traces, assuming a single failure size 
leads to designs that either waste 2.4 times the needed re- 
sources or miss the availability target by 2 nines. Hence, 
more careful modeling is crucial. We propose using a 
bi-exponential model to capture the distribution of failure 
sizes, and show how this helps avoid overly-optimistic or 
overly-pessimistic designs. 


Are additional fragments/replicas always effective in 
improving availability? For popular (n/2)-out-of-n en- 
coding schemes (used in OceanStore [22] and CFS [10]), 
as well as majority voting schemes [35] over n replicas, 
it is well known that increasing n yields an exponential 
decrease in unavailability under independent failures. In 
contrast, we find that under real-world failure traces with 
correlated failures, additional fragments/replicas result in a 
strongly diminishing return in availability improvement for 
many schemes including the previous two. It is important 
to note that this diminishing return does not directly result 
from the simple presence of correlated failures. For ex- 
ample, we observe no diminishing return under Glacier’s 
single-failure-size correlation model. Rather, in our real- 
world failure traces, the diminishing return arises due to the 
combined impact of correlated failures of different sizes. 
We further observe that the diminishing return effects are 
so strong that even doubling or tripling n provides only 
limited benefits after a certain point. 


Do superior designs under independent failures remain 
superior under correlated failures? We find that the ef- 
fects of failure correlation on different designs are dramat- 
ically different. Thus selecting between two designs D and 
D’ based on their availability under independent failures 
may lead to the wrong choice: D can be far superior under 
independent failures but far inferior under real-world cor- 
related failures. For example, our results show that while 
8-out-of-16 encoding achieves 1.5 more nines of availabil- 
ity than 1-out-of-4 encoding under independent failures, it 
achieves 2 fewer nines than 1-out-of-4 encoding under cor- 
related failures. Thus, system designs must be explicitly 
evaluated under correlated failures. 


Our findings, unavoidably, depend on the failure traces 
we used. Among the four findings, the first one may be 
the most dependent on the specific traces. The other three 
findings, on the other hand, are likely to hold as long as 
failure correlation is non-trivial and has a wide range of 
failure sizes. 

We have incorporated these lessons and design princi- 
ples into our IRISSTORE prototype: IRISSTORE does not 
try to avoid correlated failures by predicting the correlation 
pattern; it uses a failure size distribution model rather than 
a single failure size; and it explicitly quantifies and com- 
pares configurations via online simulation with our correla- 
tion model. As an example application, we built a publicly- 
available distributed wide-area network monitoring system 
on top of IRISSTORE, and deployed it on over 450 Planet- 
Lab nodes for 8 months. We summarize our performance 
and availability experience with IRISSTORE, reporting its 
behavior during a highly unstable period of the PlanetLab 
(right before the SOSP 2005 conference deadline), and 
demonstrating its ability to reach a pre-configured avail- 
ability target. 


2 Background and Related Work 


Distributed storage systems and erasure coding. Dis- 
tributed storage systems [8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 19, 22, 41] have 
long been an active area in systems research. Of these 
systems, only OceanStore [22] and Glacier [19] explicitly 
consider correlated failures. OceanStore uses a distributed 
hash table (DHT) based design to support a significantly 
larger user population (e.g., 101° users) than previous sys- 
tems. Glacier is a more robust version of the PAST [32] 
DHT-based storage system that is explicitly designed to tol- 
erate correlated failures. 

Distributed storage systems commonly use data redun- 
dancy (replication, erasure coding [31]) to provide high 
availability. In erasure coding, a data object is encoded 
into n fragments, out of which any m fragments can re- 
construct the object. OceanStore uses (n/2)-out-of-n era- 
sure coding. This configuration of erasure coding is also 
used by the most recent version of CFS [10, 13], one of the 
first DHT-based, read-only storage systems. Glacier, on the 
other hand, adapts the settings of m and n to achieve avail- 
ability and resource targets. Replication can be viewed as 
a special case of erasure coding where m = 1. 

In large-scale systems, it is often desirable to automati- 
cally create new fragments upon the loss of existing ones 
(due to node failures). We call such systems regeneration 
systems. Almost all recent distributed storage systems (in- 
cluding OceanStore, CFS, and our IRISSTORE system) are 
regeneration systems. Under the assumption of failure in- 
dependence, the availability of regeneration systems is typ- 
ically analyzed [41] using a Markov chain to model the 
birth-death process. 
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USENIX Association 


(Trace [Duration ___[ Nature of nodes | # of nodes [Probe interval] Probe method 






03/2003 to 06/2004] PlanetLab nodes [277 on avg] 15 to 20 mins |all-pair pings; 10 ping packets per probe 
09/2001 to 12/2001 | Public web servers]130_ [10 mins —_ | HTTP GET from a CMU machine 
03/2003 to 10/2004 | RON testbed 30 on avg 


1 to 2 mins 


all-pair pings; 1 ping packet per probe 


Table 1: Three traces used in our study. 


Previous availability studies of correlated failures. Tra- 
ditionally, researchers assume failure independence when 
studying availability [8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 40, 41]. For stor- 
age systems, correlated failures have recently drawn more 
attention in the context of wide-area environments [11, 
19, 21, 37, 38], local-area and campus network environ- 
ments [9, 34], and disk failures [6, 12]. None of these pre- 
vious studies point out the findings and design principles 
in this paper or quantify their effects. Below, we focus on 
those works most relevant to our study that were not dis- 
cussed in the previous section. 

The Phoenix Recovery Service [21] proposes placing 
replicas on nodes running heterogeneous versions of soft- 
ware, to better guard against correlated failures. Because 
their target environment is a heterogeneous environment 
such as a peer-to-peer system, their approach does not con- 
flict with our findings. 

The effects of correlated failures on erasure coding sys- 
tems have also been studied [6] in the context of survivable 
storage disks. The study is based on availability traces of 
desktops [9] and different Web servers. (We use the same 
Web server trace in our study.) However, because the tar- 
get context in [6] is disk drives, the study considers much 
smaller-scale systems (at most 10 disks) than we do. 

Finally, this paper establishes a bi-exponential model to 
fit correlated failure size distribution. Related to our work, 
Nurmi et al. [30] show that machine availability (instead of 
failure sizes) in enterprise and wide-area distributed sys- 
tems also follows hyper-exponential (a more general ver- 
sion of our bi-exponential model) models. 


Data maintenance costs. In addition to availability, failure 
correlation also impacts data maintenance costs (i.e., dif- 
ferent amounts of data transferred over the network in re- 
generating the objects). Weatherspoon et al. [36] show that 
the maintenance costs of random replica placement (with 
small optimizations) are similar to those of an idealized 
optimal placement where failure correlation is completely 
avoided. These results do not conflict with our conclusion 
that random replica placement (or even more sophisticated 
placement) cannot effectively alleviate the negative effects 
of failure correlation on availability. 


3 Methodology 


This study is based on system implementation and ex- 
perimental evaluation. The experiments use a combina- 
tion of three testbeds: live PlanetLab deployment, real- 


time emulation on Emulab [2], and event-driven simula- 
tion. Each testbed allows progressively more extensive 
evaluation than the previous one. Moreover, the results 
from one testbed help validate the results from the next 
testbed. We report availability and performance results 
from the 8-month live deployment of our system over the 
PlanetLab. We also present detailed simulation results for 
deeper understanding into system availability, especially 
when exploring design choices. Simulation allows us to 
directly compare different system configurations by sub- 
jecting them to identical streams of failure/recovery events, 
which is not possible using our live deployment. We have 
carefully validated the accuracy of our simulation results 
by comparing them against the results from the PlanetLab 
deployment and also Emulab emulation. Our detailed com- 
parison in [29] shows that there is negligible differences 
between the three sets of results. 

In this paper, we use ERASURE(m, 2) to denote an m- 
out-of-n read-only erasure coding system. Also, to unify 
terminology, we often refer to replicas as fragments of an 
ERASURE(1, 7) system. Unless otherwise mentioned, all 
designs we discuss in this paper use regeneration to com- 
pensate for lost fragments due to node failures. 

For the purpose of studying correlated failures, a fail- 
ure event (or simply failure) crashes one or more nodes 
in the system. The number of nodes that crash is called 
the size of the failure. To distinguish a failure event from 
the failures of individual nodes, we explicitly call the latter 
node failures. A data object is unavailable if it can not be 
reconstructed due to failures. We present availability re- 
sults using standard “number of nines” terminology (i.e., 
logy. ;(¢), where ¢ is the probability that the data object is 
unavailable). 


Failure traces. We use three real-world wide-area fail- 
ure traces (Table 1) in our study. WS_trace is in- 
tended to be representative of public-access machines that 
are maintained by different administrative domains, while 
PL_trace and RON-_trace potentially describe the be- 
havior of a centrally administered distributed system that 
is used mainly for research purposes, as well as for a few 
long running services. 

A probe interval is a complete round of all pair-pings or 
Web server probes. PL_trace! and RON_trace consist 
of periodic probes between every pair of nodes. Each probe 
may consist of multiple pings; we declare that a node has 


'Note that PL_t race has sporadic “gaps”, see [29] for how we clas- 
sify the gaps and treat them properly based on their causes. 
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failed if none of the other nodes can ping it during that in- 
terval. We do not distinguish between whether the node 
has failed or has simply been partitioned from all other 
nodes—in either case it is unavailable to the overall sys- 
tem. WS_t race contains logs of HTTP GET requests from 
a single node at CMU to multiple Web servers. Our evalu- 
ation of this trace is not as precise because near-source net- 
work partitions make it appear as if all the other nodes have 
failed. To mitigate this effect, we assume that the probing 
node is disconnected from the network if 4 or more con- 
secutive HTTP requests to different servers fail.2 We then 
ignore all failures during that probe period. This heuristic 
may still not perfectly classify source and server failures, 
but we believe that the error is likely to be minimal. 

In studying correlated failures, each probe interval is 
considered as a separate failure event whose size is the 
number of failed nodes that were available during the previ- 
ous interval. More details on our trace processing method- 
ology can be found in [29]. 


Limitations. Although the findings from this paper depend 
on the traces we use, the effects observed in this study are 
likely to hold as long as failure correlation is non-trivial and 
has a wide range of failure sizes. One possible exception 
is our observation about the difficulty in predicting failure 
patterns of larger failures. However, we believe that the 
sources of some large failures (e.g., DDoS attacks) make 
accurate prediction difficult in any deployment. 

Because we target IRISSTORE’s design for non-P2P 
environments, we intentionally study failure traces from 
systems with largely homogeneous software (operating 
systems, etc.). Even in WS_trace, over 78% of the 
web servers were using the same Apache server run- 
ning over Unix, according to the historical data at 
http://www.netcraft.com. We believe that wide- 
area non-P2P systems (such as Akamai) will largely be ho- 
mogeneous because of the prohibitive overhead of main- 
taining multiple versions of software. Failure correlation 
in P2P systems can be dramatically different from other 
wide-area systems, because many failures in P2P systems 
are caused by user departures. In the future, we plan to ex- 
tend our study to P2P environments. Another limitation of 
our traces is that the long probe intervals prevent the de- 
tection of short-lived failures. This makes our availability 
results slightly optimistic. 


Steps in our study. Section 4 constructs a tunable failure 


correlation model from our three failure traces; this model 
allows us to study the sensitivity of our findings beyond 
the three traces. Sections 5-8 present the questions we 
study, and their corresponding answers, overlooked sub- 
tleties, and design principles. These sections focus on 


2This threshold is the smallest to provide a plausible number of near- 
source partitions. Using a smaller threshold would imply that the client 
(on Internet2) experiences a near-source partition > 4% of the time in our 
trace, which is rather unlikely. 
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read-only ERASURE(m, n) systems, and mainly use trace- 
driven simulation, supplemented by model-driven simula- 
tion for sensitivity study. Section 9 shows that our conclu- 
sions readily extend to read/write systems. Section 10 de- 
scribes and evaluates IRISSTORE, including its availability 
running on PlanetLab for an 8-month period. 


4 A Tunable Model for Correlated Failures 


This section constructs a tunable failure correlation model 
from the three failure traces. The primary purpose of 
this model is to allow sensitivity studies and experiments 
with correlation levels that are stronger or weaker than 
in the traces. In addition, the model later enables us 
to avoid overly-pessimistic and overly-optimistic designs. 
The model balances idealized assumptions (e.g., Poisson 
arrival of correlated failures) with realistic characteristics 
(e.g., mean-time-to-failure and failure size distribution) ex- 
tracted from the real-world traces. In particular, it aims 
to accurately capture large (but rare) correlated failures, 
which have a dominant effect on system unavailability. 


4.1 Correlated Failures in Real Traces 


We start by investigating the failure correlation in our three 
traces. Figure | plots the PDF of failure event sizes for the 
three traces. Because of the finite length of the traces, we 
cannot observe events with probability less than 10~° or 
10~®. While RON_t race and WS_t race have a roughly 
constant node count over their entire duration, there is a 
large variation in the total number of nodes in PL_trace. 
To compensate, we use both raw and normalized failure 
event sizes for PL-trace. The normalized size is the 
(raw) size multiplied by a normalization factor y, where 
7 is the average number of nodes (i.e., 277) in PL_t race 
divided by the number of nodes in the interval. 

In all traces, Figure | shows that failure correlation 
has different strengths in two regions. In PL_trace, for 
example, the transition between the two regions occurs 
around event size 10. In both regions, the probability 
decreases roughly exponentially with the event size (note 
the log-scale of the y-axis). However, the probability de- 
creases significantly faster for small-scale correlated fail- 
ures than for large-scale ones. We call such a distribution 
bi-exponential. Although we have only anecdotal evidence, 
we conjecture that different failure causes are responsible 
for the different parts of the distribution. For example, we 
believe that system instability, some application bugs, and 
localized network partitions are responsible for the small 
failure events. It is imaginable that the probability de- 
creases quickly as the scale of the failure increases. On 
the other hand, human interference, attacks, viruses/worms 
and large ISP failures are likely to be responsible for the 
large failures. This is supported by the fact that many of 
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Figure 1: Correlated failures in three real-world traces. G(a, p1, p2) is our correlation model. 


the larger PlanetLab failures can be attributed to DDoS at- 
tacks (e.g., on 12/17/03), system software bugs (e.g., on 
3/17/04), and node overloads (e.g., on 5/14/04). Once such 
a problem reaches a certain scale, extending its scope is 
not much harder. Thus, the probability decreases relatively 
slowly as the scale of the failure increases. 


4.2 A Tunable Bi-Exponential Model 


In our basic failure model, failure events arrive at the sys- 
tem according to a Poisson distribution. The entire system 
has a universe of u nodes. The model does not explicitly 
specify which of the u nodes each failure event crashes, 
for the following reasons: Predicting failure patterns is not 
an effective means for improving availability, and pattern- 
aware fragment placement achieves almost identical avail- 
ability as a pattern-oblivious random placement (see Sec- 
tion 5). Thus, our availability study needs to consider only 
the case where the m fragments of a data object are placed 
on a random set of m nodes. Such a random placement, 
in turn, is equivalent to using a fixed set of m nodes and 
having each failure event (with size s) crash a random set 
of s nodes in the universe. Realizing the above point helps 
us to avoid the unnecessary complexity of modeling which 
nodes each failure event crashes — each failure event simply 
crashes a random set of s nodes. 

We find that many existing distributions (such as heavy- 
tail distributions [24]) cannot capture the bi-exponential 
property in the trace. Instead, we use a model that has 
two exponential components, one for each region. Each 
component has a tunable parameter p between 0 and oo 
that intuitively captures the slope of the curve and controls 
how strong the correlations are. When p = 0, failures 
are independent, while p = oo means that every failure 
event causes the failure of all w nodes. Specifically, for 
0 < p < ov, we define the following geometric sequence: 
f(p,7) = c(p) - p*. The normalizing factor c(p) serves to 
make Dixo f(p,%) = 1. 

We can now easily capture the bi-exponential property 
by composing two f(p,7). Let p; be the probability of fail- 
ure events of size 7, for 0 < i < wu. Our correlation model, 
denoted as G(a, 1, p2), defines p; = (1 — a)f(pi,i) + 


af (2,7), where a is a tunable parameter that describes the 
probability of large-scale correlated failures. Compared to 
a piece-wise function with different p’s for the two regions, 
G(q, p1,P2) avoids a sharp turning point at the boundary 
between the two regions. 

Figure 1 shows how well this model fits the three traces. 
The parameters of the models are chosen such that the 
Root Mean Square errors between the models and the trace 
points are minimized. Because of space limitations, we are 
only able to provide a brief comparison among the traces 
here. The parameters of the model are different across 
the traces, in large part because the traces have different 
universe sizes (10 node failures out of 277 nodes is quite 
different from 10 node failures out of 30 nodes). As an 
example of a more fair comparison, we selected 130 ran- 
dom nodes from PL_t race to enable a comparison with 
WS_t race, which has 130 nodes. The resulting trace is 
well-modeled by G(0.009, 0.3, 0.96). This means that the 
probability of large-scale correlated failures in PL_trace 
is about 8 times larger than WS_t race. 


Failure arrival rate and recovery. So far the correlation 
model G(a, pi, 2) only describes the failure event size 
distribution, but does not specify the event arrival rate. To 
study the effects of different levels of correlation, the event 
arrival rate should be such that the average mean-time-to- 
failure (MTTF) of nodes in the traces is always preserved. 
Otherwise with a constant failure event arrival rate, increas- 
ing the correlation level would have the strong side effect 
of decreasing node MTTFs. To preserve the MTTF, we de- 
termine the system-wide failure event arrival rate to be 
such that 1/(A )7'_, (ipi)) = MTTF/u. 

We observe from the traces that, in fact, there exists non- 
trivial correlation among node recoveries as well. More- 
over, nodes in the traces have non-uniform MTTR and 
MTTF. However, our experiments show that the above 
two factors have little impact on system availability for 
our study. Specifically, for all parameters we tested (e.g., 
later in Figure 4), the availability obtained under model- 
driven simulation (which assumes independent recover- 
ies and uniform MTTF/MTTR) is almost identical to that 
obtained under trace-driven simulation (which has recov- 
ery correlation and non-uniform MTTF/MTTR). There- 
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fore, our model avoids the unnecessary complexity of mod- 
eling recovery correlation and non-uniform MTTF/MTTR. 


Stability of the model. We have performed an exten- 
sive stability study for our model using PL_trace and 
RON_trace. We do not use WS_trace due to its short 
length. We summarize our results below — see [29] for the 
full results. Our results show that each model converges 
within a 4 month period in its respective failure traces. We 
believe this convergence time is quite good given the rar- 
ity of large correlation events. Second, the model built 
(“trained”) using a prefix of a trace (e.g., the year 2003 
portion) reflects well the failures occurring in the rest of 
the trace (e.g., the year 2004 portion). This is important 
because we later use the model to configure IRISSTORE to 
provide a given availability target. 

In the next four sections, we will address each of the 
four questions from Section 1. Unless otherwise stated, 
all our results are obtained via event-driven simulation (in- 
cluding data regeneration) based on the three real failure 
traces. The bi-exponential model is used only when we 
need to tune the correlation level—in such cases we will 
explicitly mention its use. As mentioned earlier, the accu- 
racy of our simulator has been carefully validated against 
live deployment results on the PlanetLab and also emula- 
tion results on Emulab. Because many existing systems 
(e.g., OceanStore, Glacier, and CFS) use a large number of 
fragments, we show results for up ton = 60 fragments (as 
well as for large values of m). 


5 Can Correlated Failures be Avoided by 
History-based Failure Pattern Prediction? 


Chun et al. [11] point out that externally observed node 
failure histories (based on probing) can be used to dis- 
cover a relatively stable pattern of correlated failures (i.e., 
which set of nodes tend to fail together), based on a por- 
tion of PL_trace. Weatherspoon et al. [37] (as part of 
the OceanStore project [22]) reach a similar conclusion by 
analyzing a four-week failure trace of 306 web servers?. 
Based on such predictability, they further propose a frame- 
work for online monitoring and clustering of nodes. Nodes 
within the same cluster are highly correlated, while nodes 
in different clusters are more independent. They show that 
the clusters constructed from the first two weeks of their 
trace are similar to those constructed from the last two 
weeks. Given the stability of the clusters, they conjecture 
that by placing the n fragments (or replicas) in n different 
clusters, the n fragments will not observe excessive failure 
correlation among themselves. In some sense, the problem 
of correlated failures goes away. 


3The trace actually contains 1909 web servers, but the authors ana- 
lyzed only 306 servers because those are the only ones that ever failed 
during the four weeks. 
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Figure 2: Negligible availability improvements 
from failure pattern prediction of WS_trace for 
ERASURE(n/2, 2) systems. 


Our Finding. We carefully quantify the effectiveness of 
this technique using the same method as in [37] to process 
our failure traces. For each trace, we use the first half of 
the trace (i.e., “training data”) to cluster the nodes using 
the same clustering algorithm [33] as used in [37]. Then, 
as a case study, we consider two placement schemes of an 
ERASURE(n/2,n) (as in OceanStore) system. The first 
scheme (pattern-aware) explicitly places the n fragments 
of the same object in n different clusters, while the second 
scheme (pattern-oblivious) simply places the fragments on 
n random nodes. Finally, we measure the availability under 
the second half of the trace. 

We first observe that most (~ 99%) of the failure events 
in the second half of the traces affect only a very small 
number (< 3) of the clusters computed from the first half 
of the trace. This implies that the clustering of correlated 
nodes is relatively stable over the two halves of the traces, 
which is consistent with [37]. 

On the other hand, Figure 2 plots the achieved avail- 
ability of the two placement schemes under WS_trace. 
PL_trace produces similar results [29]. We do not use 
RON-t race because it contains too few nodes. The graph 
shows that explicitly choosing different clusters to place 
the fragments gives us negligible improvement on avail- 
ability. We also plot the availability achieved if the failures 
in WS_t race were independent. This is done via model- 
driven simulation and by setting the parameters in our bi- 
exponential model accordingly. Note that under indepen- 
dent failures, the two placement schemes are identical. The 
large differences between the curve for independent fail- 
ures and the other curves show that there are strong nega- 
tive effects from failure correlation in the trace. Identify- 
ing and exploiting failure patterns, however, has almost no 
effect in alleviating such impacts. We have also obtained 
similar findings under a wide-range of other m and n val- 
ues for ERASURE(m, n). 

A natural question is whether the above findings are be- 
cause our traces are different from the traces studied in 
[11,37]. Our PL_t race is, in fact, a superset of the failure 
trace used in [11]. On the other hand, the failure trace stud- 
ied in [37], which we call Private_trace, is not pub- 
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Figure 3: Predictability of pairwise failures. For two nodes selected at random, the plots show the probability that the 
pair fail together (in correlation) more than x times during the entire trace. Distributions fitting the curves are also shown. 


licly available. Is it possible that Private_trace gives 
even better failure pattern predictability than our traces, so 
that pattern-aware placement would indeed be effective? 
To answer this question, we directly compare the “pattern 
predictability” of the traces using the metric from [37]: the 
average mutual information among the clusters (MI) (see 
[37] for a rigorous definition). A smaller MI means that the 
clusters constructed from the training data predict the fail- 
ure patterns in the rest of the trace better. Weatherspoon et 
al. report an MI of 0.7928 for their Private_trace. On 
the other hand, the MI for our WS_t race is 0.7612. This 
means that the failure patterns in WS_t race are actually 
more “predictable” than in Private_trace. 


The Subtlety. To understand the above seemingly contra- 
dictory observations, we take a deeper look at the failure 
patterns. To illustrate, we classify the failures into small 
failures and large failures based on whether the failure size 
exceeds 15. With this classification, in all traces, most 
(= 99%) of the failures are small. 


Next, we investigate how accurately we can predict the 
failure patterns for the two classes of failures. We use the 
same approach [20] used for showing that UNIX processes 
running for a long time are more likely to continue to run 
for a long time. For a random pair of nodes in WS_t race, 
Figure 3(a) plots the probability that the pair crashes to- 
gether (in correlation) more than x times because of the 
small failures. The straight line in log-log scale indicates 
that the data fits the Pareto distribution of P(# failure > 
x) = ca~*, in this case for k = 1.5. We observe similar 
fits for PL_trace (P(#failure > x) = 0.32714) and 
RON_trace (P(#failure > x) = 0.02z~!-*). Sucha 
fit to the Pareto distribution implies that pairs of nodes that 
have failed together many times in the past are more likely 
to fail together in the future [20]. Therefore, past pairwise 
failure patterns (and hence the clustering) caused by the 
small failures are likely to hold in the future. 

Next, we move on to large failure events (Fig- 
ure 3(b)). Here, the data fit an exponential distribution of 
P(#failure > x) = ae~°*. The memoryless property 
of the exponential distribution means that the frequency 


of future correlated failures of two nodes is independent 
of how often they failed together in the past. This in turn 
means that we cannot easily (at least using existing history- 
based approaches) predict the failure patterns caused by 
these large failure events. Intuitively, large failures are gen- 
erally caused by external events (e.g., DDoS attacks), oc- 
currences of which are not predictable in trivial ways. We 
observe similar results [29] in the other two traces. For ex- 
ample, Figure 3(c) shows an exponential distribution fit for 
the large failure events in RON-trace. For PL_trace, 
the fit is P(# failure > x) = 0.3e~°-. 

Thus, the pattern for roughly 99% of the failure events 
(i.e., the small failure events) is predictable, while the pat- 
tern for the remaining 1% (i.e., the large failure events) 
is not easily predictable. On the other hand, our experi- 
ments show that large failure events, even though they are 
only 1% of all failure events, contribute the most to un- 
availability. For example, the unavailability of a “pattern- 
aware” ERASURE(16,32) under WS_trace remains un- 
changed (0.0003) even if we remove all the small failure 
events. The reason is that because small failure events af- 
fect only a small number of nodes, they can be almost com- 
pletely masked by data redundancy and regeneration. This 
explains why on the one hand, failure patterns are largely 
predictable, while on the other hand, pattern-aware frag- 
ment placement is not effective in improving availability. 
It is also worth pointing out that the sizes of these large 
failures still span a wide range (e.g., from 15 to over 50 in 
PL_trace and WS_trace). So capturing the distribution 
over all failure sizes is still important in the bi-exponential 
model. 


The Design Principle. Large correlated failures (which 
comprise a small fraction of all failures) have a dominant 
effect on system availability, and system designs must not 
overlook these failures. For example, failure pattern pre- 
diction techniques that work well for the bulk of correlated 
failures but fail for large correlated failures are not effec- 
tive in alleviating the negative effects of correlated failures. 


Can Correlated Failures be Avoided by Root Cause- 
based Failure Pattern Prediction? We have established 
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Figure 4: Number of fragments in ERASURE(6, n) needed 
to achieve certain availability targets, as estimated by 
Glacier’s single failure size model and our distribution- 
based model of G(0.0012,0.4,0.98). We also plot the actual 
achieved availability under the trace. 


above that failure pattern prediction based on failure his- 
tory may not be effective. By identifying the root causes of 
correlated failures, however, it becomes possible to predict 
their patterns in some cases [21]. For example, in a hetero- 
geneous environment, nodes running the same OS may fail 
together due to viruses exploiting a common vulnerability. 

On the other hand, first, not all root causes result in 
correlated failures with predictable patterns. For example, 
DDoS attacks result in correlated failures patterns that are 
inherently unpredictable. Second, it can be challenging to 
identify/predict root causes for all major correlated failures 
based on intuition. Human intuition does not reason well 
about close-to-zero probabilities [16]. As a result, it can 
be difficult to enumerate all top root causes. For example, 
should power failure be considered when targeting 5 nines 
availability? How about a certain vulnerability in a certain 
software? It is always possible to miss certain root causes 
that lead to major failures. Finally, it can also be challeng- 
ing to identify/predict root causes for all major correlated 
failures, because the frequency of individual root causes 
can be extremely low. In some cases, a root cause may 
only demonstrate itself once (e.g., patches are usually in- 
stalled after vulnerabilities are exploited). For the above 
reasons, we believe that while root cause analysis will help 
to make correlated failures more predictable, systems may 
never reach a point where we can predict all major corre- 
lated failures. 


6 Is Simple Modeling of Failure Sizes Ade- 
quate? 


A key challenge in system design is to obtain the “right” 
set of parameters that will be neither overly-pessimistic 
nor overly-optimistic in achieving given design goals. Be- 
cause of the complexity in availability estimation intro- 
duced by failure correlation, system designers sometimes 
make simplifying assumptions on correlated failure sizes in 
order to make the problem more amenable. For example, 
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Glacier [19] considers only the (single) maximum failure 
size, aiming to achieve a given availability target despite 
the correlated failure of up to a fraction f of all the nodes. 
This simplifying assumption enables the system to use a 
closed-form formula [19] to estimate availability and then 
calculate the needed m and n values in ERASURE(m, n). 


Our Finding. Figure 4 quantifies the effectiveness of this 
approach. The figure plots the number of fragments needed 
to achieve given availability targets under Glacier’s model 
(with f = 0.65 and f = 0.45) and under WS_trace. 
Glacier does not explicitly explain how f can be chosen 
in various systems. However, we can expect that f should 
be a constant under the same deployment context (e.g., for 
WS_trace). 

A critical point to observe in Figure 4 is that for the 
real trace, the curve is not a straight line (we will ex- 
plore the shape of this curve later). Because the curves 
from Glacier’s estimation are roughly straight lines, they 
always significantly depart from the curve under the real 
trace, regardless of how we tune f. For example, when 
f = 0.45, Glacier over-estimates system availability when 
n is large: Glacier would use ERASURE(6, 32) for an avail- 
ability target of 7 nines, while in fact, ERASURE(6, 32) 
achieves only slightly above 5 nines availability. Un- 
der the same f, Glacier also under-estimates the avail- 
ability of ERASURE(6, 10) by roughly 2 nines. If f is 
chosen so conservatively (e.g., f = 0.65) that Glacier 
never over-estimates, then the under-estimation becomes 
even more significant. As a result, Glacier would suggest 
ERASURE(6, 31) to achieve 3 nines availability while in 
reality, we only need to use ERASURE(6, 9). This would 
unnecessarily increase the bandwidth needed to create, up- 
date, and repair the object, as well as the storage overhead, 
by over 240%. 

While it is obvious that simplifying assumptions (such 
as assuming a single failure size) will always introduce in- 
accuracy, our above results show that the inaccuracy can be 
dramatic (instead of negligible) in practical settings. 


The Subtlety. The reason behind the above mismatch be- 
tween Glacier’s estimation and the actual availability under 
WS_trace is that in real systems, failure sizes may cover 
a large range. In the limit, failure events of any size may 
occur; the only difference is their likelihood. System avail- 
ability is determined by the combined effects of failures 
with different sizes. Such effects cannot be summarized as 
the effects of a series of failures of the same size (even with 
scaling factors). 

To avoid the overly-pessimistic or overly-optimistic con- 
figurations resulting from Glacier’s method, a system must 
consider a distribution of failure sizes. IRISSTORE uses 
the bi-exponential model for this purpose. Figure 4 also 
shows the number of fragments needed for a given avail- 
ability target as estimated by our simulator driven by the 
bi-exponential model. The estimation based on our model 
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Figure 5: Availability of ERASURE(m,n) under different correlated failures. In (b) and (c), the legend fz denotes 
correlated failures of x fraction of all nodes in the system, and qf, denotes f happening with probability q. 


matches the curve from WS_t race quite well. It is also 
important to note that the difference between Glacier’s esti- 
mation and our estimation is purely from the difference be- 
tween single failure size and a distribution of failure sizes. 
It is not because Glacier uses a formula while we use sim- 
ulation. In fact, we have also performed simulations using 
only a single failure size, and the results are similar to those 
obtained using Glacier’s formula. 


The Design Principle. Assuming a single failure size can 
result in dramatic rather than negligible inaccuracies in 
practice. Thus correlated failures should be modeled via a 
distribution. 


7 Are Additional Fragments Always Effec- 
tive in Improving Availability? 


Under independent failures, distributing the data always 
helps to improve availability, and any target availability 
can be achieved by using additional (smaller) fragments, 
without increasing the storage overhead. For this rea- 
son, system designers sometimes fix the ratio between n 
and m (so that the storage overhead, n/m, is fixed), and 
then simply increase n and m simultaneously to achieve 
a target availability. For instance, under independent 
failures, ERASURE(16,32) gives better availability than 
ERASURE(12, 24), which, in turn, gives better availabil- 
ity than ERASURE(8, 16). Several existing systems, in- 
cluding OceanStore and CFS, use such ERASURE(n/2,7) 
schemes. Given independent failures, it can even be 
proved [29] that increasing the number of fragments (while 
keeping storage constant) exponentially decreases unavail- 
ability. In Section 9, we will show that a read/write repli- 
cation system using majority voting [35] for consistency 
has the same availability as ERASURE(n/2,n). Thus, our 
discussion in this section also applies to these read/write 
replication systems (where, in this case, the storage over- 
head does increase with n). 


Our Finding. We observe that distributing frag- 
ments .across more and more machines (i.e., increas- 


ing n) may not be effective under correlated failures, 
even if we double or triple n. Figure 5(a) plots the 
availability of ERASURE(4,n), ERASURE(n/3,n) and 
ERASURE(n/2,n) under PL_trace. The graphs for 
WS_trace are similar (see [29]). We do not use 
RON_t race because it contains only 30 nodes. The 
three schemes clearly incur different storage overhead and 
achieve different availability. We do not intend to compare 
their availability under a given n value. Instead, we focus 
on the scaling trend (i.e., the availability improvement) un- 
der the three schemes when we increase n. 

Both ERASURE(n/3,7) and ERASURE(n/2,7) suffer 
from a strong diminishing return effect. For example, in- 
creasing n from 20 to 60 in ERASURE(n/2,n) provides 
less than a half nine’s improvement. On the other hand, 
ERASURE(4, 7) does not suffer from such an effect. By 
tuning the parameters in the correlation model and using 
model-driven simulation, we further observe that the di- 
minishing returns become more prominent under stronger 
correlation levels as well as under larger m values [29]. 

The above diminishing return shows that correlated fail- 
ures prevent a system from effectively improving availabil- 
ity by distributed data across more and more machines. In 
read/write systems using majority voting, the problem is 
even worse: the same diminishing return effect occurs de- 
spite the significant increases in storage overhead. 


The Subtlety. It may appear that diminishing return is 
an obvious consequence of failure correlation. However, 
somewhat surprisingly, we find that diminishing return 
does not directly result from the presence of failure cor- 
relation. 

Figure 5(b) plots the availability of ERASURE(n/2, 7) 
under synthetic correlated failures. In these experiments, 
the system has 277 nodes total (to match the system size in 
PL_t race), and each synthetic correlated failure crashes 
a random set of nodes in the system.’ The synthetic corre- 


4Crashing random sets of nodes is our explicit choice for the exper- 
imental setup. The reason is exactly the same as in our bi-exponential 
failure correlation model (see Section 4). 
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lated failures all have the same size. For example, to ob- 
tain the curve labeled “fp.2”, we inject correlated failure 
events according to Poisson arrival, and each event crashes 
20% of the 277 nodes in the system. Using single-size 
correlated failures matches the correlation model used in 
Glacier’s configuration analysis. 

Interestingly, the curves in Figure 5(b) are roughly 
straight lines and exhibit no diminishing returns. If we in- 
crease the severeness (i.e., size) of the correlated failures, 
the only consequence is smaller slopes of the lines, instead 
of diminishing returns. This means that diminishing return 
does not directly result from correlation. Next we explain 
that diminishing return actually results from the combined 
effects of failures with different sizes (Figure 5(c)). 

Here we will discuss unavailability instead of availabil- 
ity, so that we can “sum up” unavailability values. In the 
real world, correlated failures are likely to have a wide 
range of sizes, as observed from our failure traces. Fur- 
thermore, larger failures tend to be rarer than smaller fail- 
ures. As a rough approximation, system unavailability can 
be viewed as the summation of the unavailability caused 
by failures with different sizes. In Figure 5(c), we con- 
sider two different failure sizes (0.2 x 277 and 0.4 x 277), 
where the failures with the larger size occur with smaller 
probability. It is interesting to see that when we add up the 
unavailability caused by the two kinds of failures, the re- 
sulting curve is not a straight line.> In fact, if we consider 
nines of availability (which flips the curve over), the com- 
bined curve shows exactly the diminishing return effect. 

Given the above insight, we believe that diminishing re- 
turns are likely to generalize beyond our three traces. As 
long as failures have different sizes and as long as larger 
failures are rarer than smaller failures, there will likely be 
diminishing returns. The only way to lessen diminishing 
returns is to use a smaller m in ERASURE(m, n) systems. 
This will make the slope of the line for 0.01 fo.4 in Fig- 
ure 5(c) more negative, effectively making the combined 
curve straighter. 


The Design Principle. System designers should be aware 
that correlated failures result in strong diminishing return 
effects in ERASURE(m, n) systems unless m is kept small. 
For popular systems such as ERASURE(n/2,n), even dou- 
bling or tripling n provides very limited benefits after a 
certain point. 


8 Do Superior Designs under Independent 
Failures Remain Superior under Corre- 
lated Failures? 


Traditionally, system designs are evaluated and compared 
under the assumption of independent failures. A positive 


5Note that the y-axis is on log-scale, and that is why the summation of 
two straight lines does not result in a third straight line. 
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answer to this question would provide support for this ap- 
proach. 


Our Finding. We find that correlated failures hurt some 
designs much more than others. Such non-equal effects are 
demonstrated via the example in Figure 6. Here, we plot 
the unavailability of ERASURE(1, 4) and ERASURE(8, 16) 
under different failure correlation levels, by tuning the pa- 
rameters in our correlation model in model-driven simula- 
tion. These experiments use the model G(0.0012, 2/2, p2) 
(a generalization of the model for WS_trace to cover a 
range of p2), and a universe of 130 nodes, with MTTF 
= 10 days and MTTR = 1 day. ERASURE(1, 4) achieves 
around 1.5 fewer nines than ERASURE(8, 16) when fail- 
ures are independent (i.e., 92 = 0). On the other hand, un- 
der the correlation level found in WS_t race (p2 = 0.98), 
ERASURE(1, 4) achieves 2 more nines of availability than 
ERASURE(8, 16).® 


The Subtlety. The cause of this (perhaps counter-intuitive) 
result is the diminishing return effect described earlier. As 
the correlation level increases, ERASURE(8, 16), with its 
larger m, suffers from the diminishing return effect to a 
much greater degree than ERASURE(1, 4). In general, be- 
cause diminishing return effects are stronger for systems 
with larger m, correlated failures hurt systems with large 
m more than those with small m. 


The Design Principle. A superior design under indepen- 
dent failures may not be superior under correlated failures. 
In particular, correlation hurts systems with larger m more 
than those with smaller m. Thus designs should be explic- 
itly evaluated and compared under correlated failures. 


9 Read/Write Systems 


Thus far, our discussion has focused on read-only 
ERASURE(m, 7) systems. Interestingly, our results extend 
quite naturally to read/write systems that use quorum tech- 
niques or voting techniques to maintain data consistency. 


©The same conclusion also holds if we directly use WS_t race to drive 
the simulation. 
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Quorum systems (or voting systems) [7, 35] are stan- 
dard techniques for maintaining consistency for read/write 
data. We first focus on the case of pure replication. Here, a 
user reading or writing a data object needs to access a quo- 
rum of replicas. For example, the majority quorum system 
(or majority voting) [35] requires that the user accesses a 
majority of the replicas. This ensures that any reader in- 
tersects in at least one replica with the latest writer, so that 
the reader sees the latest update. If a majority of the repli- 
cas is not available, then the data object is unavailable to 
the user. From an availability perspective, this is exactly 
the same as a read-only ERASURE(n/2, n) system. Among 
all quorum systems that always guarantee consistency, we 
will consider only majority voting because its availability 
is provably optimal [7]. 

Recently, Yu [40] proposed signed quorum systems 
(SQS), which uses quorum sizes smaller than n/2, at the 
cost of a tunably small probability of reading stale data. 
Smaller quorum sizes help to improve system availability 
because fewer replicas need to be available for a data ob- 
ject to be available. If we do not consider regeneration (i.e, 
creating new replicas to compensate for lost replicas), then 
the availability of such SQS-based systems would be ex- 
actly the same as that of a read-only ERASURE(m, n) sys- 
tem, where m is the quorum size. Regeneration makes the 
problem slightly more complex, but our design principles 
still apply [29]. 

Finally, quorum systems can also be used over erasure- 
coded data [18]. Despite the complexity of these protocols, 
they all have simple threshold-based requirements on the 
number of available fragments. As a result, their availabil- 
ity can also be readily captured by properly adjusting the 
m in our ERASURE(™, 7) results. 


10 IRISSTORE: A Highly-Available 
Read/Write Storage Layer 


Applying the design principles in the previous sections, 
we have built IRISSTORE, a decentralized read/write stor- 
age layer that is highly-available despite correlated failures. 
IRISSTORE does not try to avoid correlated failures by pre- 
dicting correlation patterns. Rather, it tolerates them by 
choosing the right set of parameters. IRISSTORE deter- 
mines system parameters using a model with a failure size 
distribution rather than a single failure size. Finally, IRIS- 
STORE explicitly quantifies and compares configurations 
via online simulation using our correlation model. IRIS- 
STORE allows both replication and erasure coding for data 
redundancy, and also implements both majority quorum 
systems and SQS for data consistency. The original design 
of SQS [40] appropriately bounds the probability of incon- 
sistency (e.g., probability of stale reads) when nodes MTTF 
and MTTR are relatively large compared to the inter-arrival 
time between writes and reads. If MTTF and MTTR are 


small compared to the write/read inter-arrival time, the in- 
consistency may be amplified [5]. To avoid such undesir- 
able amplification, IRISSTORE also incorporates a simple 
data refresh technique [28]. 

We use IRISSTORE as the read-write storage layer of 
IRISLOG’, a wide-area network monitoring system de- 
ployed on over 450+ PlanetLab nodes. IRISLOG with IRIs- 
STORE has been available for public use for over 8 months. 

At a high level, IRISSTORE consists of two major com- 
ponents. The first component replicates or encodes objects, 
and processes user accesses. The second component is re- 
sponsible for regeneration, and automatically creates new 
fragments when existing ones fail. These two subsystems 
have designs similar to Om [41]. For lack of space, we 
omit the details (see [26]) and focus on two aspects that are 
unique to IRISSTORE. 


10.1 Achieving Target Availability 


Applications configure IRISSTORE by specifying an avail- 
ability target, a bi-exponential failure correlation model, as 
well as a cost function. The correlation model can be spec- 
ified by saying that the deployment context is “PlanetLab- 
like,’ ““WebServer-like,” or “RON-like.” In these cases, 
IRISSTORE will use one of the three built-in failure cor- 
relation models from Section 4. We also intend to add 
more built-in failure correlation models in the future. To 
provide more flexibility, IRISSTORE also allows the appli- 
cation to directly specify the three tunable parameters in 
the bi-exponential distribution. It is our long term goal to 
extend IRISSTORE to monitor failures in the deployment, 
and automatically adjust the correlation model if the initial 
specification is not accurate. 

The cost function is an application-defined function that 
specifies the overall cost resulting from performance over- 
head and inconsistency (for read/write data). The function 
takes three inputs, m, n, and 7 (for inconsistency), and re- 
turns a cost value that the system intends to minimize given 
that the availability target is satisfied. For example, a cost 
function may bound the storage overhead (i.e., n/m) by re- 
turning a high cost if n/m exceeds certain threshold. Sim- 
ilarly, the application can use the cost function to ensure 
that not too many nodes need to be contacted to retrieve 
the data (i.e., bounding m). We choose to leave the cost 
function to be completely application-specific because the 
requirements from different applications can be dramati- 
cally different. 

With the cost function and the correlation model, IRIS- 
STORE uses online simulation to determine the best values 
for m, n, and quorum sizes. It does so by exhaustively 
searching the parameter space (with some practical caps 
on n and m), and picking the configuration that minimizes 


Thttp://www.intel-iris.net/irislog 
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the cost function while still achieving the availability tar- 
get. The amount of inconsistency (z) is predicted [39, 40] 
based on the quorum size. Finally, this best configuration is 
used to instantiate the system. Our simulator takes around 
7 seconds for each configuration (i.e., each pair of m and n 
values) on a single 2.6GHz Pentium 4; thus IRISSTORE 
can perform a brute-force exhaustive search for 20,000 
configurations (i.e., a cap of 200 for both n and m, and 
m. < n) in about one and a half days. Many optimizations 
are possible to further prune the search space. For exam- 
ple, if ERASURE(16, 32) does not reach the availability tar- 
get then neither does ERASURE(17, 32). This exhaustive 
search is performed offline; its overhead does not affect 
system performance. 


10.2 Optimizations for Regeneration 


When regenerating read/write data, IRISSTORE (like 
RAMBO [25] and Om [41]) uses the Paxos distributed con- 
sensus protocol [23] to ensure consistency. Using such 
consistent regeneration techniques in the wide-area, how- 
ever, poses two practical challenges that are not addressed 
by RAMBO and Om:® 


Flooding problem. After a large correlated failure, one in- 
stance of the Paxos protocol needs to be executed for each 
of the objects that have lost any fragments. For example, 
our IRISLOG deployment on the PlanetLab has 3530 ob- 
jects storing PlanetLab sensor data, and each object has 7 
replicas. A failure of 42 out of 206 PlanetLab nodes (on 
3/28/2004) would flood the system with 2,478 instances of 
Paxos. Due to the message complexity of Paxos, this cre- 
ates excessive overhead and stalls the entire system. 


Positive feedback problem. Determining whether a dis- 
tant node has failed is often error-prone due to unpre- 
dictable communication delays and losses. Regeneration 
activity after a correlated failure increases the inaccuracy 
of failure detection due to the increased load placed on the 
network and nodes. Unfortunately, inaccurate failure de- 
tections trigger more regeneration which, in turn, results in 
larger inaccuracy. Our experience shows that this positive 
feedback loop can easily crash the entire system. 

To address the above two problems, IRISSTORE imple- 
ments two optimizations: 


Opportunistic Paxos-merging. In IRISSTORE, if the sys- 
tem needs to invoke Paxos for multiple objects whose frag- 
ments happen to reside on the same set of nodes, the re- 
generation module merges all these Paxos invocations into 
a single one. This approach is particularly effective with 
IRISSTORE’s load balancing algorithm [27], which tends 
to place the fragments for two objects either on the same 
set of nodes or on completely disjoint sets of nodes. Com- 
pared to explicitly aggregating objects into clusters, this 


8RAMBO has never been deployed over the wide-area, while Om has 
never been evaluated under a large number of simultaneous node failures. 
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Figure 7: Availability of IRISSTORE in the wild. 


approach avoids the need to maintain consistent split and 
merge operations on clusters. 


Paxos admission-control. To avoid the positive feedback 
problem, we use a simple admission control mechanism on 
each node to control its CPU and network overhead, and to 
avoid excessive false failure detections. Specifically, each 
node, before initiating a Paxos instance, samples (by pig- 
gybacking on the periodic ping messages) the number of 
ongoing Paxos instances on the relevant nodes. Paxos is 
initiated only if the average and the maximum number of 
ongoing Paxos instances are below some thresholds (2 and 
5, respectively, in our current deployment). Otherwise, the 
node queues the Paxos instance and backs off for some 
random time before trying again. Immediately before a 
queued Paxos is started, IRISSTORE rechecks whether the 
regeneration is still necessary (i.e., whether the object is 
still missing a fragment). This further improves failure 
detection accuracy, and also avoids regeneration when the 
failed nodes have already recovered. 


10.3. Availability of IRISSTORE in the Wild 


In this section and the next, we report our availability and 
performance experience with IRISSTORE (as part of IRIS- 
LOG) on the PlanetLab over an 8-month period. IRISLOG 
uses IRISSTORE to maintain 3530 objects for different sen- 
sor data collected from PlanetLab nodes. As a background 
testing and logging mechanism, we continuously issued 
one query to IRISLOG every five minutes. Each query tries 
to access all the objects stored in IRISSTORE. We set a 
target availability of 99.9% for our deployment, and IRIS- 
STORE chooses, accordingly, a replica count of 7 and a 
quorum size of 2. 

Figure 7 plots the behavior of our deployment under 
stress over a 62-hour period, 2 days before the SOSP’05 
deadline (i.e., 03/23/2005). The PlanetLab tends to suffer 
the most failures and instabilities right before major con- 
ference deadlines. The figure shows both the fraction of 
available nodes in the PlanetLab and the fraction of avail- 
able (i.e., with accessible quorums) objects in IRISSTORE. 
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Figure 8: IRISSTORE performance. (In (c), “AC” means Paxos admission-control and “PM” means Paxos-merging.) 


At the beginning of the period, IRISSTORE was running 
on around 200 PlanetLab nodes. Then, the PlanetLab ex- 
perienced a number of large correlated failures, which cor- 
respond to the sharp drops in the “available nodes” curve 
(the lower curve). On the other hand, the fluctuation of the 
“available objects” curve (the upper curve) is consistently 
small, and is always above 98% even during such an un- 
usual stress period. This means that our real world IRIS- 
STORE deployment tolerated these large correlated fail- 
ures well. In fact, the overall availability achieved by 
IRISSTORE during the 8-month deployment was 99.927%, 
demonstrating the ability of IRISSTORE to achieve a pre- 
configured target availability. 


10.4 Basic Performance of IRISSTORE 


Access latency. Figure 8(a) shows the measured latency 
from our lab to access a single object in our IRISLOG de- 
ployment. The object is replicated on random PlanetLab 
nodes. We study two different scenarios based on whether 
the replicas are within the US or all over the world. Net- 
work latency contributes to most of the end-to-end latency, 
and also to the large standard deviations. 


Bandwidth usage. Our next experiment studies the 
amount of bandwidth consumed by regeneration, including 
the Paxos protocol. To do this, we consider the PlanetLab 
failure event on 3/28/2004 that caused 42 out of the 206 
live nodes to crash in a short period of time (an event found 
by analyzing PL_t race). We replay this event by deploy- 
ing IRISLOG on 206 PlanetLab nodes and then killing the 
IRISLOG process on 42 nodes. 

Figure 8(b) plots the bandwidth used during regenera- 
tion. The failures are injected at time 100. We observe 
that on average, each node only consumes about 3KB/sec 
bandwidth, out of which 2.8KB/sec is used to perform nec- 
essary regeneration, 0.27KB/sec for unnecessary regenera- 
tion (caused by false failure detection), and 0.0083KB/sec 
for failure detection (pinging). The worst-case peak for an 
individual node is roughly 100KB/sec, which is sustainable 
even with home DSL links. 


Regeneration time. Finally, we study the amount of time 





needed for regeneration, demonstrating the importance of 
our Paxos-merging and Paxos admission-control optimiza- 
tions. We consider the same failure event (i.e., killing 42 
out of 206 nodes) as above. 

Figure 8(c) plots the average number of replicas per 
object and shows how IRISSTORE gradually regenerates 
failed replicas after the failure at time 100. In particular, 
the failure affects 2478 objects. Without Paxos admission- 
control or Paxos-merging, the regeneration process does 
not converge. 

Paxos-merging reduces the total number of Paxos invo- 
cations from 2478 to 233, while admission-control helps 
the regeneration process to converge. Note that the aver- 
age number of replicas does not reach 7 even at the end 
of the experiment because some objects lose a majority 
of replicas and cannot regenerate. A single regeneration 
takes 21.6sec on average which is dominated by the time 
for data transfer (14.3sec) and Paxos (7.3sec). The time 
for data transfer is determined by the amount of data and 
can be much larger. The convergence time of around 12 
minutes is largely determined by the admission-control pa- 
rameters and may be tuned to be faster. However, regen- 
eration is typically not a time-sensitive task, because IRIS- 
STORE only needs to finish regeneration before the next 
failure hits. Our simulation study based on PL_trace 
shows that 12-minute regeneration time achieves almost 
identical availability as, say, 5-minute regeneration time. 
Thus we believe IRISSTORE’s regeneration mechanism is 
adequately efficient. 


11 Conclusion 


Despite the wide awareness of correlated failures in the re- 
search community, the properties of such failures and their 
impact on system behavior has been poorly understood. In 
this paper, we made some critical steps toward helping sys- 
tem developers understand the impact of realistic, corre- 
lated failures on their systems. In addition, we provided a 
set of design principles that systems should use to tolerate 
such failures, and showed that some existing approaches 
are less effective than one might expect. We presented the 
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design and implementation of a distributed read/write stor- 
age layer, IRISSTORE, that uses these design principles to 
meet availability targets even under real-world correlated 
failures. 
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Abstract 

Workload generators may be classified as based on a 
closed system model, where new job arrivals are only 
triggered by job completions (followed by think time), 
or an open system model, where new jobs arrive inde- 
pendently of job completions. In general, system design- 
ers pay little attention to whether a workload generator is 
closed or open. 

Using a combination of implementation and simula- 
tion experiments, we illustrate that there is a vast differ- 
ence in behavior between open and closed models in real- 
world settings. We synthesize these differences into eight 
simple guiding principles, which serve three purposes. 
First, the principles specify how scheduling policies are 
impacted by closed and open models, and explain the dif- 
ferences in user level performance. Second, the prin- 
ciples motivate the use of partly open system models, 
whose behavior we show to lie between that of closed 
and open models. Finally, the principles provide guide- 
lines to system designers for determining which system 
model is most appropriate for a given workload. 


1 Introduction 


Every systems researcher is well aware of the impor- 
tance of setting up one’s experiment so that the system 
being modeled is “accurately represented.” Represent- 
ing a system accurately involves many things, includ- 
ing accurately representing the bottleneck resource be- 
havior, the scheduling of requests at that bottleneck, and 
workload parameters such as the distribution of service 
request demands, popularity distributions, locality dis- 
tributions, and correlations between requests. However, 
one factor that researchers typically pay little attention to 
is whether the job arrivals obey a closed or an open sys- 
tem model. In a closed system model, new job arrivals 
are only triggered by job completions (followed by think 
time), as in Figure 1(a). By contrast in an open system 
model, new jobs arrive independently of job completions, 
as in Figure 1(b). 
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Table 1 surveys the system models in a variety of 
web related workload generators used by systems re- 
searchers today. The table is by no means complete; 
however it illustrates the wide range of workload gen- 
erators and benchmarks available. Most of these gen- 
erators/benchmarks assume a closed system model, al- 
though a reasonable fraction assume an open one. For 
many of these workload generators, it was quite difficult 
to figure out which system model was being assumed — 
the builders often do not seem to view this as an impor- 
tant factor worth mentioning in the documentation. Thus 
the “choice” of a system model (closed versus open) is 
often not really a researcher’s choice, but rather is dic- 
tated by the availability of the workload generator. Even 
when a user makes a conscious choice to use a closed 
model, it is not always clear how to parameterize the 
closed system (e.g. how to set the think time and the 
multiprogramming level - MPL) and what effect these 
parameters will have. 


In this paper, we show that closed and open system 
models yield significantly different results, even when 
both models are run with the same load and service de- 
mands. Not only is the measured response time differ- 
ent under the two system models, but the two systems 
respond fundamentally differently to varying parameters 
and to resource allocation (scheduling) policies. 


We obtain our results primarily via real-world imple- 
mentations. Although the very simplest models of open 
and closed systems can be compared analytically, analy- 
sis alone is insufficient to capture the effect of many of 
the complexities of modern computer systems, especially 
size based scheduling and realistic job size distributions. 
Real-world implementations are also needed to capture 
the magnitude of the differences between closed and 
open systems in practice. The case studies we consider 
are described in Section 4. These include web servers re- 
ceiving static HTTP requests in both a LAN and a WAN 
setting; the back-end database in e-commerce applica- 
tions; and an auctioning web site. In performing these 
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Queue 


(a) Closed system 


New Arrivals 


(b) Open system 





——_— 
With probability 
(1 =p) leave system 





(c) Partly-open system 


Figure 1: //lustrations of the closed, open, and partly-open system models. 


case studies, we needed to develop a flexible suite of 
workload generators, simulators, and trace analysis tools 
that can be used under closed, open, and other system 
models. The details of this suite are also provided in Sec- 
tion 4. 

Our simulation and implementation experiments lead 
us to identify eight principles, summarizing the observed 
differences between open and closed system models, 
many of which are not obvious. These principles may 
be categorized by their area of impact. 

The first set of principles (see Section 5.1) describe 
the difference in mean response time under open and 
closed system models and how various parameters af- 
fect these differences. We find, for example, that for a 
fixed load, the mean response time for an open system 
model can exceed that for a closed system model by an 
order of magnitude or more. Even under a high MPL, 
the closed system model still behaves “closed” with re- 
spect to mean response time, and there is still a signif- 
icant difference between mean response times in closed 
and open systems even for an MPL of 1000. With respect 
to service demands (job sizes), while their variability has 
a huge impact on response times in open systems, it has 
much less of an effect in closed models. The impact of 
these principles is that a system designer needs to beware 
of taking results that were discovered under one system 
model (e.g. closed model) and applying them to a second 
system model (e.g. open model). 

The second set of principles (see Section 5.2) deal with 
the impact of scheduling on improving system perfor- 
mance. Scheduling is acommon mechanism for improv- 
ing mean response time without purchasing additional 
resources. While Processor-Sharing scheduling (PS) and 
First-Come-First-Served (FCFS) are most commonly 
used in computer systems, many system designs give 
preference to short jobs (requests with small service de- 
mands), applying policies like Non-Preemptive-Shortest- 
Job-First (SJF) or Preemptive-Shortest-Job-First (PSJF) 
to disk scheduling [51] and web server scheduling [19, 
33, 15]. When system designers seek to evaluate a new 
scheduling policy, they often try it out using a workload 
generator and simulation test-bed. Our work will show 


that, again, one must be very careful that one is correctly 
modeling the application as closed or open, since the im- 
pact of scheduling turns out to be very different under 
open and closed models. For example, our principles 
show that favoring short jobs is highly effective in im- 
proving mean response time in open systems, while this 
is far less true under a closed system model. We find 
that closed system models only benefit from scheduling 
under a narrow range of parameters, when load is mod- 
erate and the MPL is very high. The message for system 
designers is that understanding whether the workload is 
better modeled with an open or closed system is essential 
in determining the effectiveness of scheduling. 

The third set of principles (see Section 6) deal with 
partly-open systems. We observe that while workload 
generators and benchmarks typically assume either an 
open system model or a closed system model, neither 
of these is entirely realistic. Many applications are best 
represented using an “in-between” system model, which 
we call the partly-open model. Our principles spec- 
ify those parameter settings for which the partly-open 
model behaves more like a closed model or more like 
an open model with respect to response time. We also 
find that, counter to intuition, parameters like think time 
have almost no impact on the performance of a partly- 
open model. The principles describing the behavior of 
the partly-open system model are important because real- 
world applications often fit best into partly-open models, 
and the performance of these models is not well under- 
stood. In particular, the effect of system parameters and 
scheduling on performance in the partly open system — 
points which our principles address — are not known. 
Our results motivate the importance of designing versa- 
tile workload generators that are able to support open, 
closed, and partly open system models. We create such 
versatile workload generators for several common sys- 
tems, including web servers and database systems, and 
use these throughout our studies. 

The third set of principles also provides system de- 
signers with guidelines for how to choose a system model 
when they are forced to pick a workload generator that 
is either purely closed or purely open, as are almost all 
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Type of benchmark System model 


Model-based web workload generator Surge [10], WaspClient [31], Geist [22], WebStone [47], Closed 
WebBench [49], MS Web Capacity Analysis Tool [27] 

PSPECWeb96 [43], WAGON[23] SS SSSSSC*YSCpen 
MS Web Application Stress Tool [28], Webjamma [2], 
Hammerhead [39], Deluge [38], Siege [17] Closed 


httperf [30], Sclient [9] | Open 


Wisconsin Proxy Benchmark [5], Web Polygraph [35], Ink- Closed 


























Playback mechanisms for HTTP request 
streams 


Proxy server benchmarks 


tomi Climate Lab [18] 
Database benchmark for e-commerce | TPC-W [46] Closed 
nek ft 


Database benchmark for online transac- | TPC-C [45] Closed 
tion processing (OLTP) 















Model-based packet level web traffic 
generators 












Network file servers NetBench [48] 





IPB (Internet Protocol Benchmark) [24], GenSyn [20] 

WebTraf [16], trafgen [14] 

CNS traffic generator[52] _——SSCSCS~s SS _— 

[ Mailserver benchmark | SPECmail2o1(42] SSC 

Tava Client/Server benchmark | SPECIDEE(41]_ SSCS Cpe 
[NetBench[48}0 


SFS97_R1 (3.0) [40] 


MediSyn [44] 


[Open | 


Table 1: A summary table of the system models underlying standard web related workload generators. 


workload generators (see Section 7). We consider ten 
different workloads and use our principles to determine 
for each workload which system model is most appropri- 
ate for that workload: closed, open, or partly-open. To 
the best of our knowledge, no such guide exists for sys- 
tems researchers. 


2 Closed, open, and partly-open systems 


In this section, we define how requests are generated un- 
der closed, open, and partly-open system models. 
Figure 1(a) depicts a closed system configuration. In 
a closed system model, it is assumed that there is some 
fixed number of users, who use the system forever. This 
number of users is typically called the multiprogramming 
level (MPL) and denoted by N. Each of these NV users 
repeats these 2 steps, indefinitely: (a) submit a job, (b) 
receive the response and then “think” for some amount 
of time. In a closed system, a new request is only trig- 
gered by the completion of a previous request. At all 
times there are some number of users, Ninink, Who are 
thinking, and some number of users Ngystem, Who are 
either running or queued to run in the system, where 
Mthink + Nsystem = N. The response time, T, in a 
closed system is defined to be the time from when a re- 
quest is submitted until it is received. In the case where 
the system is a single server (e.g. a web server), the 
server load, denoted by p, is defined as the fraction of 


time that the server is busy, and is the product of the mean 
throughput X and the mean service demand (processing 
requirement) E[S]. 

Figure 1(b) depicts an open system configuration. In 
an open system model there is a stream of arriving users 
with average arrival rate A. Each user is assumed to sub- 
mit one job to the system, wait to receive the response, 
and then leave. The number of users queued or running 
at the system at any time may range from zero to infinity. 
The differentiating feature of an open system is that a re- 
quest completion does not trigger a new request: a new 
request is only triggered by a new user arrival. As be- 
fore, response time, T, is defined as the time from when 
a request is submitted until it is completed. The server 
load is defined as the fraction of time that the server is 
busy. Here load, p, is the product of the mean arrival rate 
of requests, A, and the mean service demand E[S]. 

Neither the open system model nor the closed system 
model is entirely realistic. Consider for example a web 
site. On the one hand, a user is apt to make more than 
one request to a web site, and the user will typically wait 
for the output of the first request before making the next. 
In these ways a closed system model makes sense. On 
the other hand, the number of users at the site varies over 
time; there is no sense of a fixed number of users NV. The 
point is that users visit to the web site, behave as if they 
are in a closed system for a short while, and then leave 
the system. 
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Motivated by the example of a web site, we study a 
more realistic alternative to the open and closed system 
configurations: the partly-open system shown in Fig- 
ure I(c). Under the partly-open model, users arrive ac- 
cording to some outside arrival process as in an open sys- 
tem. However, every time a user completes a request at 
the system, with probability p the user stays and makes 
a followup request (possibly after some think time), and 
with probability 1 — p the user simply leaves the system. 
Thus the expected number of requests that a user makes 
to the system in a visit is Geometrically distributed with 
mean 1/(1 — p). We refer to the collection of requests 
a user makes during a visit to the system as a session 
and we define the /ength of a session to be the number of 
requests in the session/visit. The server load is the frac- 
tion of time that the server is busy equaling the product 
of the average outside arrival rate A, the mean number 
of requests per visit E[.R], and the mean service demand 
E{S]. For a given load, when p is small, the partly-open 
model is more similar to an open model. For large p, the 
partly-open model resembles a closed model. 


3 Comparison methodology 


In this section we discuss the relevant parameters and 
metrics for both the open and the closed system models 
and discuss how we set parameters in order to compare 
open and closed system models. 

Throughout the paper we choose the service demand 
distribution to be the same for the open and the closed 
system. In the case studies the service demand distri- 
bution is either taken from a trace or determined by the 
benchmark used in the experiments. In the model-based 
simulation experiments later in the paper, we use hy- 
perexponential service demands, in order to capture the 
highly variable service distributions in web applications. 
Throughout, we measure the variability in the service de- 
mand distribution using the square coefficient of varia- 
tion, C?. The think time in the closed system, Z, follows 
an exponential distribution, and the arrival process in the 
open system is either a Poisson arrival process with av- 
erage rate \, or is provided by traces.! The results for 
all simulations and experiments are presented in terms of 
mean response times and the system load p. While we do 
not explicitly report numbers for another important met- 
ric, mean throughput, the interested reader can directly 
infer those numbers by interpreting load as a simple scal- 
ing of throughput. In an open system, the mean through- 
put is simply equal to A = p/E|S], which is the same as 
throughput in a closed system. 


'Note that we choose a Poisson arrival process (i.e. exponential 
inter-arrival times) and exponential think times in order to allow the 
open and closed systems to be as parallel as possible. This setting un- 
derestimates the differences between the systems when more bursty 
arrival processes are used. 


In order to fairly compare the open and closed sys- 
tems, we will hold the system load p for the two systems 
equal, and study the effect of open versus closed system 
models on mean response time. The load in the open sys- 
tem is specified by A, since p = AE[S]. Fixing the load 
of a closed system is more complex, since the load is af- 
fected by many parameters including the MPL, the think 
time, the service demand variability, and the scheduling 
policy. The fact that system load is influenced by many 
more system parameters in a closed system than in an 
open system is a surprising difference between the two 
systems. Throughout, we will achieve a desired system 
load by adjusting the think time of the closed system (see 
Figure 7(a)), while holding all other parameters fixed. 

The scheduling policies we study in this work span the 
range of behaviors of policies that are used in computer 
systems today. 

FCFS (First-Come-First-Served) Jobs are processed in 
the same order as they arrive. 

PS (Processor-Sharing) The server is shared evenly 
among all jobs in the system. 

PESJF (Preemptive-Expected-Shortest-Job-First) The 
job with the smallest expected duration (size) is 
given preemptive priority. 

SRPT (Shortest-Remaining-Processing-Time-First): At 
every moment the request with the smallest remain- 
ing processing requirement is given priority. 

PELJF (Preemptive-Expected-Longest-Job-First) The 
job with the longest expected size is given preemp- 
tive priority. PELJF is an example of a policy that 
performs badly and is included to understand the 
full range of possible response times. 


4 Real-world case studies 


In this section, we compare the behavior of four differ- 
ent applications under closed, open, and partly open sys- 
tem models. The applications include (a) a web server 
delivering static content in a LAN environment, (b) the 
database back-end at an e-commerce web site, (c) the 
application server at an auctioning web site, and (d) a 
web server delivering static content in a WAN environ- 
ment. These applications vary in many respects, includ- 
ing the bottleneck resource, the workload properties (e.g. 
job size variability), network effects, and the types of 
scheduling policies considered. We study applications 
(a), (b), and (d) through full implementation in a real test- 
bed, while our study of application (c) relies on trace- 
based simulation. 

As part of the case studies, we develop a set of work- 
load generators, simulators, and trace analysis tools that 
facilitate experimentation with all three system mod- 
els: open, closed, and partly-open. For implementation- 
based case studies we extend the existing workload gen- 
erator (which is based on only one system model) to 
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enable all three system models. For the case studies 
based on trace-driven simulation, we implement a versa- 
tile simulator that models open, closed, and partly-open 
systems and takes traces as input. We also develop tools 
for analyzing web traces (in Common Logfile Format or 
Squid log format) to extract the data needed to parame- 
terize workload generators and simulators. 

Sections 4.1 — 4.4 provide the details of the case stud- 
ies. The main results are shown in Figures 2 and 4. For 
each case study we first explain the tools developed for 
experimenting in open, closed, and partly-open models. 
We then then describe the relevant scheduling policies 
and their implementation, and finally discuss the results. 
The discussions at the end of the case studies are meant 
only to highlight the key points; we will discuss the dif- 
ferences between open, closed, and partly-open systems 
and the impact of these differences in much more detail 
in Sections 5 and 6. 


4.1 Static web content 

Our first case study is an Apache web server running on 
Linux and serving static content, i.e. requests of the form 
“Get me a file,’ in a LAN environment. Our experimen- 
tal setup involves six machines connected by a 10/100 
Ethernet switch. Each machine has an Intel Pentium III 
700 MHz processor and 256 MB RAM, and runs Linux. 
One of the machines is designated as the server and runs 
Apache. The others generate web requests based on a 
web trace. 


Workload generation: In this case study we generate 
static web workloads based on a trace. Below we first 
describe our workload generator which generates web re- 
quests following an open, closed, or partly-open model. 
We then describe the tool for analyzing web traces that 
produces input files needed by the workload generator. 
Finally we briefly describe the actual trace that we are 
using in our work. 

Our workload generator is built on top of the Sclient[9] 
workload generator. The Sclient workload generator uses 
a simple open system model, whereby a new request for 
file y is made exactly every x msec. Sclient is designed 
as a single process that manages all connections using 
the select system call. After each call to select, 
Sclient checks whether the current x msec interval has 
passed and if so initiates a new request. We generalize 
Sclient in several ways. 

For the open system, we change Sclient to make re- 
quests based on arrival times and filenames specified in 
an input file. The entries in the input file are of the form 
< ti, fj >, where t; is a time and f; is a file name. 

For the closed system, the input file only specifies the 
names of the files to be requested. To implement closed 
system arrivals in Sclient, we have Sclient maintain a list 
with the times when the next requests are to be made. 


Entries to the list are generated during runtime as fol- 
lows: Whenever a request completes, an exponentially 
distributed think time Z is added to the current time tcurr 
and the result Z + teurr is inserted into the list of arrival 
times. 

In the case of the partly-open system, each entry in 
the input file now defines a session, rather than an indi- 
vidual request. An entry in the input file takes the form 
< ti, fiy,---)fi, > where t; specifies the arrival time of 
the session and < fj,,..., fi, > is the list of files to be 
requested during the session. As before, a list with ar- 
rival times is maintained according to which requests are 
made. The list is initialized with the session arrival times 
t; from the input file. To generate the arrivals within a 
session, we use the same method as described for the 
closed system above: after request f;,_, completes we 
arrange the arrival of request f;, by adding an entry con- 
taining the arrival time Z + tcurr to the list, where teurr 
is the current time and Z is an exponentially distributed 
think time. 

All the input files for the workload generator are cre- 
ated based on a web trace. We modify the Webalizer tool 
[12] to parse a web trace and then extract the information 
needed to create the input files for the open, closed, and 
partly-open system experiments. In the case of the open 
system, we simply output the arrival times together with 
the names of the requested files. In the case of the closed 
system, we only extract the sequence of file names. Cre- 
ating the input file for the partly-open system is slightly 
more involved since it requires identifying the sessions 
in a trace. A common approach for identifying sessions 
(and the one taken by Webalizer) is to group all succes- 
sive requests by the same client (i.e. same IP address) 
into one session, unless the time between two requests 
exceeds some timeout threshold in which case a new ses- 
sion is started. In our experiments, we use the timeout 
parameter to specify the desired average session length. 

The trace we use consists of one day from the 1998 
World Soccer Cup, obtained from the Internet Traffic 
Archive [21]. Virtually all requests in this trace are static. 


Number 
of Rea. size size 
Scheduling: Standard —— of static requests in a 
web server is best modeled by processor sharing (PS). 
However, recent research suggests favoring requests for 
small files can improve mean response times at web 
servers [19]. In this section we therefore consider both 
PS and SRPT policies. 

We have modified the Linux kernel and the Apache 
Web server to implement SRPT scheduling at the server. 
For static HTTP requests, the network (access link out of 
the server) is typically the bottleneck resource. Thus, our 
solution schedules the bandwidth on this access link by 
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Figure 2: Results for real-world case studies. Each row shows the results for a real-world workload and each column shows the 
results for one of the system models. In all experiments with the closed system model the MPL is 50. The partly-open system is run 


at fixed load 0.9. 


controlling the order in which the server’s socket buffers 
are drained. Traditionally, the socket buffers are drained 
in Round-Robin fashion (similar to PS); we instead give 
priority to sockets corresponding to connections where 
the remaining data to be transferred is small. Figure 3 
shows the flow of data in Linux after our modifications. 
There are multiple priority queues and queue i may only 


Socket 1 


Ist Priority Queue 
TCP. > IP 


proc. —  ——— 
Socket 2 


<aigee? TOPS iP 
proc. proc. 


Socket 3 


— > TP, 


Tcl IP 
proc press 
Figure 3: Flow of data in Linux with SRPT-like scheduling 
(only 2 priority levels shown). 


drain if queues 0 to 2 — 1 are empty. The implementa- 
tion is enabled by building the Linux kernel with sup- 
port for the user/kernel Netlink Socket, QOS and Fair 
Queuing, and the Prio Pseudoscheduler and by using the 
tc[6] user space tool. We also modify Apache to use 
setsockopt calls to update the priority of the socket 
as the remaining size of the transfer decreases. For de- 
tails on our implementation see [19]. 


Synopsis of results: Figure 2(a) shows results from the 
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the static web implementation under closed, open, and 
partly open workloads in a LAN environment. Upon first 
glance, it is immediately clear that the closed system re- 
sponse times are vastly different from the open response 
times. In fact, the response times in the two systems are 
orders of magnitude different under PS given a common 
system load. Furthermore, SRPT provides little improve- 
ment in the closed system, while providing dramatic im- 
provement in the open system. 

The third column of Figure 2(a) shows the results for 
the partly-open system. Notice that when the mean num- 
ber of requests is small, the partly-open system behaves 
very much like the open system. However, as the mean 
number of requests grows, the partly-open system be- 
haves more like a closed system. Thus, the impact of 
scheduling (e.g. SRPT over PS) is highly dependent on 
the number of requests in the partly-open system. 


4.2 E-commerce site 

Our second case study considers the database back-end 
server of an e-commerce site, e.g. an online bookstore. 
We use a PostgreSQL[32] database server running on a 
2.4-GHz Pentium 4 with 3GB RAM, running Linux 2.4, 
with a buffer pool of 2GB. The machine is equipped with 
two 120GB IDE drives, one used for the database log 
and the other for the data. The workload is generated by 
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four client machines having similar specifications to the 
database server connected via a network switch. 


Workload generation: The workload for the e- 
commerce case study is based on the TPC-W [46] bench- 
mark, which aims to model an online bookstore such as 
Amazon.com. We build on the TPC-W kit provided by 
the Pharm project [13]. The kit models a closed system 
(in accordance with TPC-W guidelines) by creating one 
process for each client in the closed system. 

We extend the kit to also support an open system with 
Poisson arrivals, and a partly-open system. We do so by 
creating a master process that signals a client whenever 
it is time to make a new request in the open system or to 
start a new session in the partly-open system. The mas- 
ter process repeats the following steps in a loop: it sleeps 
for an exponential interarrival time, signals a client, and 
draws the next inter-arrival time. The clients block wait- 
ing for a signal from the master process. In the case of the 
open system, after receiving the signal, the clients make 
one request before they go back to blocking for the next 
signal. In the case of the partly-open system, after receiv- 
ing a signal, the clients generate a session by executing 
the following steps in a loop: (1) make one request; (2) 
flip a coin to decide whether to begin blocking for a sig- 
nal from the master process or to generate an exponential 
think time and sleep for that time. 

TPC-W consists of 16 different transaction types in- 
cluding the “ShoppingCart” transaction, the “Payment” 
transaction, and others. Statistics of our configuration 
are as shown: 








Database Variability | Min | Max 
size (C?) size | size 
a 





Scheduling: The bottleneck resource in our setup is the 
CPU, as observed in [25]. The default scheduling pol- 
icy is therefore best described as PS, in accordance with 
Linux CPU scheduling. Note that in this application, 
exact service demands are not known, so SRPT cannot 
be implemented. Thus, we experiment with PESJF and 
PELJF policies where the expected service demand of a 
transaction is based on its type. The “Bestseller” transac- 
tion, which makes up 10% of all requests, has on average 
the largest service demand. Thus, we study 2-priority 
PESJF and PELJF policies where the “Bestseller” trans- 
actions are “expected to be long” and all other transac- 
tions are “expected to be short.” 

To implement the priorities needed for achieving 
PESJF and PELJF, we modify our PostgreSQL server 
as follows. We use the sched_setscheduler () 
system call to set the scheduling class of a Post- 
greSQL process working on a high priority transaction 
to “SCHED_RR,” which marks a process as a Linux real- 
time process. We leave the scheduling class of a low pri- 


ority process at the standard “SCHED_OTHER.” Real- 
time processing in Linux always has absolute, preemp- 
tive priority over standard processes. 


Synopsis of results: Figure 2(b) shows results from the 
e-commerce implementation described above. Again, 
the difference in response times between the open and 
closed systems is immediately apparent — the response 
times of the two systems differ by orders of magnitude. 
Interestingly, because the variability of the service de- 
mands is much smaller in this workload than in the static 
web workload, the impact of scheduling in the open sys- 
tem is much smaller. This also can be observed in the 
plot for the partly open system: even when the number 
of requests is small, there is little difference between the 
response times of the different scheduling policies. 


4.3 Auctioning web site 

Our third case study investigates an auctioning web site. 
This case study uses simulation based on a trace from 
one of the top-ten U.S. online auction sites. 


Workload generation: For simulation-based case stud- 
ies we implement a simulator that supports open, closed, 
and partly-open arrival processes which are either cre- 
ated based on a trace or are generated from probabil- 
ity distributions. For a trace-based arrival process the 
simulator expects the same input files as the workload 
generator described in Section 4.1. If no trace for the 
arrival process is available the simulator alternatively of- 
fers (1) open system arrivals following a Poisson process; 
(2) closed system arrivals with exponential think times; 
(3) partly-open arrivals with session arrivals following a 
Poisson process and think times within the sessions be- 
ing exponentially distributed. The service demands can 
either be specified through a trace or one of several prob- 
ability distributions, including hyper-exponential distri- 
butions and more general distributions. 

For our case study involving an auctioning web site we 
use the simulator and a trace containing the service de- 
mands obtained from one of the top ten online auction- 
ing sites in the US. No data on the request arrival process 
is available. The characteristics of the service demands 
recorded in the trace are summarized below: 

Number | Mean | Variability | Min 
of jobs (C?) size | size 


300000 | 0.095 [9.19 | 001s [50s 


Scheduling: The policy used in a web site serving dy- 
namic content, such as an auctioning web site, is best 
modeled by PS. To study the effect of scheduling in this 
environment we additionally simulate FCFS and PSJF. 


Max 








Synopsis of results: Figure 2(c) shows results from the 
auctioning trace-based case study described above. The 
plots here illustrate the same properties that we observed 
in the case of the static web implementation. In fact, the 
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Figure 4: Effect of WAN conditions in the static web case 
study. The top row shows results for good WAN conditions (av- 
erage RTT=50ms, loss rate=1%) and the bottom row shows 
results for poor WAN conditions (average RTT=100ms, loss 
rate=4%). In both cases the closed system has an MPL of 
200. Note that, due to network effects, the closed system can- 
not achieve a load of 1, even when think time is zero. Under the 
settings we consider here, the max achievable load is ~ 0.98. 


difference between the open and closed response times 
is extreme, especially under FCFS. As a result, there 
is more than a factor of ten improvement of PSJF over 
FCFS (for p > 0.7), whereas there is little difference in 
the closed system. 

This effect can also be observed in the partly-open sys- 
tem, where for a small number of requests per session 
the response times are comparable to those in the open 
system and for a large number of requests per session 
the response times are comparable to those in the closed 
system. The actual convergence rate depends on the vari- 
ability of the service demands (C?). In particular, the e- 
commerce case study (low C”) converges quickly, while 
the static web and auctioning case studies (higher C”) 
converge more slowly. 


4.4 Study of WAN effects 

To study the effect of network conditions, we return to 
the case of static web requests (Section 4.1), but this time 
we include the emulation of network losses and delays in 
the experiments. 

Workload generation: The setup and workload genera- 
tion is identical to the case study of static web requests 
(Section 4.1), except that we add functionality for emu- 
lating WAN effects as follows. We implement a separate 
module for the Linux kernel that can drop or delay in- 
coming and outgoing TCP packets (similarly to Dum- 
mynet [34] for FreeBSD). More precisely, we change 
the ip_rcv() and the ip_-output () functions in the 
Linux TCP-IP stack to intercept in- and out-going pack- 
ets to create losses and delays. In order to delay packets, 


we use the add_timer () facility to schedule the trans- 
mission of delayed packets. We recompile the kernel 
with HZ=1000 to get a finer-grained millisecond timer 
resolution. In order to drop packets, we use an indepen- 
dent, uniform random loss model which can be config- 
ured to a specified probability, as in Dummynet. 
Synopsis of results: Figure 4 compares the response 
times of the closed and the open systems under (a) rel- 
atively good WAN conditions (5SOms RTT and 1% loss 
rate) and under (b) poor WAN conditions (100ms RTT 
and 4% loss rate). Note that results for the partly-open 
system are not shown due to space constraints; however 
the results parallel what is shown in the closed and open 
systems. 

We find that under WAN conditions the differences be- 
tween the open and closed systems are smaller (propor- 
tionally) than in a LAN (Figure 2 (a)), however, they are 
still significant for high server loads (load > 0.8). The 
reason that the differences are smaller in WAN condi- 
tions is that response times include network overheads 
(network delays and losses) in addition to delays at the 
server. These overheads affect the response times in the 
open and closed systems in the same way, causing the 
proportional differences between open and closed sys- 
tems to shrink. For similar reasons, scheduling has less 
of an effect when WAN effects are strong, even in the 
case of an open system. SRPT improves significantly 
over PS only for high loads, and even then the improve- 
ment is smaller than in a LAN. 


5 Open versus closed systems 


We have just seen the dramatic impact of the system 
model in real-world case studies. We will now develop 
principles that help explain both the differences between 
the open and closed system and the impact of these dif- 
ferences with respect to scheduling. In addition to the 
case studies that we have already discussed, we will also 
use model-based simulations in order to provide more 
control over parameters, such as job size variability, that 
are fixed in the case studies. 


5.1 FCFS 


Our study of the simple case of FCFS scheduling will il- 
lustrate three principles that we will exploit when study- 
ing more complex policies. 


Principle (i): For a given load, mean response times are 
significantly lower in closed systems than in open sys- 
tems. 


Principle (i) is maybe the most noticeable performance 
issue differentiating open and closed systems in our case 
studies (Figure 2). We bring further attention to this 
principle in Figure 5 due to its importance for the vast 
literature on capacity planning, which typically relies 
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Figure 5: Open versus closed under FCFS. Model and trace-based simulation results showing mean response time as a function 
of load and service demand variability under FCFS scheduling. (a) and (b) use model based simulation, while (c) uses trace-based 
simulation. In all cases, the solid line represents an open system and the dashed lines represent closed systems with different 
MPLs. The load is adjusted via the think time in the closed system, and via the arrival rate in the open system. In the model-based 
simulations, E[{S] = 10. In (a) we fix C? = 8 and in (b) we fix p = 0.9. 


on closed models, and hence may underestimate the re- 
sources needed when an open model is more appropriate. 

For fixed high loads, the response time under the 
closed system is orders of magnitude lower than those for 
the open system. While Schatte [36, 37] has proven that, 
under FCFS, the open system will always serve as an up- 
per bound for the response time of the closed system, 
the magnitude of the difference in practical settings has 
not previously been studied. Intuitively, this difference 
in mean response time between open and closed systems 
is a consequence of the fixed MPL, N, in closed systems, 
which limits the queue length seen in closed systems to 
N even under very high load. By contrast, no such limit 
exists for an open system. 


Principle (ii): As the MPL grows, closed systems become 
open, but convergence is slow for practical purposes. 


Principle (ii) is illustrated by Figure 5. We see that 
as the MPL, N, increases from 10 to 100 to 1000, the 
curves for the closed system approach the curves for the 
open system. Schatte [36, 37] proves formally that as NV 
grows to infinity, a closed FCFS queue converges to an 
open M/GI/1/FCFS queue. What is interesting however, 
is how slowly this convergence takes place. When the 
service demand has high variability (C”), a closed sys- 
tem with an MPL of 1000 still has much lower response 
times then the corresponding open system. Even when 
the job service demands are lightly variable, an MPL 
of 500 is required for the closed system to achieve re- 
sponse times comparable to the corresponding open sys- 
tem. Further, the differences are more dramatic in the 
case-study results than in the model-based simulations. 

This principle impacts the choice of whether an open 
or closed system model is appropriate. One might think 
that an open system is a reasonable approximation for 
a closed system with a high MPL; however, though this 
can be true in some cases, the closed and open system 
models may still behave significantly differently if the 
service demands are highly variable. 


Principle (iii): While variability has a large effect in 


open systems, the effect is much smaller in closed sys- 
tems. 


This principle is difficult to see in the case-study fig- 
ures (Figure 2) since each trace has a fixed variability. 
However, it can be observed by comparing the magni- 
tude of disparity between the e-commerce site results 
(low variability) and the others (high variability). 

Using simulations, we can study this effect directly. 
Figure 5(b) compares open and closed systems under a 
fixed load p = 0.9, as a function of the service demand 
variability C?. For an open system, we see that C? di- 
rectly affects mean response time. This is to be expected 
since high C?, under FCFS service, results in short jobs 
being stuck behind long jobs, increasing mean response 
time. By contrast, for the closed system with MPL 10, 
C? has comparatively little effect on mean response time. 
This is counterintuitive, but can be explained by observ- 
ing that for lower MPL there are fewer short jobs stuck 
behind long jobs in a closed system, since the number 
of jobs in the system (system) is bounded. As MPL is 
increased, C? can have more of an effect, since Nsystem 
can be higher. 

It is important to point out that by holding the load 
constant in Figure 5(b), we are actually performing a 
conservative comparison of open and closed systems. If 
we didn’t hold the load fixed as we changed C?, increas- 
ing C? would result in a slight drop in the load of the 
closed system as shown in Figure 7(b). This slight drop 
in load, would cause a drop in response times for closed 
systems, whereas there is no such effect in open systems. 


5.2 The impact of scheduling 

The value of scheduling in open systems is understood 
and cannot be overstated. In open systems, there are or- 
der of magnitude differences between the performance 
of scheduling policies because scheduling can prevent 
small jobs from queueing behind large jobs. In contrast, 
scheduling in closed systems is not well understood. 


Principle (iv): While open systems benefit significantly 
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Figure 6: Model-based simulation results illustrating the different effects of scheduling in closed and open systems. In the closed 
system the MPL is 100, and in both systems the service demand distribution has mean 10. For the two figures in (a) C was fixed 


at 8 and in the two figures in (b) the load was fixed at 0.9. 
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Figure 7: Model-based simulation results illustrating how the 
service demand variability, the MPL, and the think time can af- 
fect the system load in a closed system. These plots use FCFS 
scheduling, however results are parallel under other schedul- 
ing policies. 


from scheduling with respect to response time, closed 
systems improve much less. 


Principle (v): Scheduling only significantly improves re- 
sponse time in closed systems under very specific param- 
eter settings: moderate load (think times) and high MPL. 

Figure 2 illustrates the fundamentally different behav- 
ior of mean response time in the open and closed systems 
in realistic settings. In Figure 6, we further study this dif- 
ference as a function of (a) load and (b) variability using 
simulations. Under the open system, as load increases, 
the disparity between the response times of the schedul- 
ing policies grows, eventually differing by orders of mag- 
nitude. In contrast, at both high and low loads in the 
closed system, the scheduling policies all perform simi- 
larly; only at moderate loads is there a significant differ- 
ence between the policies — and even here the differences 
are only a factor of 2.5. Another interesting point is that, 
whereas for FCFS the mean response time of an open 
system bounded that in the corresponding closed system 
from above, this does not hold for other policies such 
as PESJF, where the open system can result in lower re- 
sponse times than the closed system. 

We can build intuition for the limited effects of 
scheduling in closed systems by first considering a closed 
feedback loop with no think time. In such a system, sur- 
prisingly, the scheduling done at the queue is inconse- 
quential — all work conserving scheduling policies per- 


form equivalently. To see why, note that in a closed sys- 
tem Little’s Law states that N = XE[T], where N is 
the constant MPL across policies. We will now explain 
why X is constant across all work conserving scheduling 
policies (when think time is 0), and hence it will follow 
that E[T] is also constant across scheduling policies. X 
is the long-run average rate of completions. Since a new 
job is only created when a job completes, over a long 
period of time, all work conserving scheduling policies 
will complete the same set of jobs plus or minus the ini- 
tial set NV. As time goes to infinity, the initial set N be- 
comes unimportant; hence X is constant. This argument 
does not hold for open systems because for open systems 
Little’s Law states that E[N] = AE[T], and E[N] is not 
constant across scheduling policies. 

Under closed systems with think time, we now allow 
a varying number of jobs in the queue, and thus there is 
some difference between scheduling policies. However, 
as think time grows, load becomes small and so schedul- 
ing has less effect. 

A very subtle effect, not yet mentioned, is that in 
a closed system the scheduling policy actually affects 
the throughput, and hence the load. “Good” policies, 
like PESJF, increase throughput, and hence load, slightly 
(less than 10%). Had we captured this effect (rather than 
holding the load fixed), the scheduling policies in the 
closed system would have appeared even closer, result- 
ing in even starker differences between the closed and 
open systems. 

The impact of Principles (iv) and (v) is clear. For 
closed systems, scheduling provides small improvement 
across all loads, but can only result in substantial im- 
provement when load (think time) is moderate. In con- 
trast, scheduling always provides substantial improve- 
ments for open systems. 


Principle (vi): Scheduling can limit the effect of variabil- 
ity in both open and closed systems. 


For both the open and closed systems, better schedul- 
ing (PS and PESJF) helps combat the effect of increasing 
variability, as seen in Figure 6. The improvement; how- 
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Figure 8: Model and implementation-based results for the partly-open system. (a) and (b) are model-based simulations showing 
mean response time as a function of the expected number of requests per session. (c) and (d) show the mean response time as a 
function of the think time, for a fixed load. In (a)-(c), E{S| = 10 and C? = 8. In(c) and (d), we fix p = 0.6 and p = 0.75, which 


yields and average of 4 requests per session. 


ever, is less dramatic for closed systems due to Principle 
(iii) in Section 5.1, which tells us that variability has less 
of an effect on closed systems in general. 


6 Partly-open systems 


In this section, we discuss a partly-open model that (a) 
serves as a more realistic system model for many appli- 
cations; and (b) helps illustrate when a “purely” open or 
closed system is a good approximation of user behavior. 
We focus on the effects of the mean number of requests 
per session and the think time because the other parame- 
ters, e.g. load and job size variability, have similar effects 
to those observed in Sections 5.1 and 5.2. Throughout 
the section, we fix the load of the partly-open system by 
adjusting the arrival rate, A. Note that, in contrast to the 
closed model, adjusting the think time of the partly-open 
model has no impact on the load. 


Principle (vii): A partly-open system behaves similarly 
to an open system when the expected number of requests 
per session is small (< 5 as a rule-of-thumb) and sim- 
ilarly to a closed system when the expected number of 
requests per session is large (> 10 as a rule-of-thumb). 


Principle (vii) is illustrated clearly in the case study 
results shown in Figure 2 and in the simulation results 
shown in Figure 8(a). When the mean number of re- 
quests per session is 1 we have a significant separation 
between the response time under the scheduling policies, 
as in open systems. However, when the mean number of 
requests per session is large, we have comparatively lit- 
tle separation between the response times of the schedul- 
ing policies; as in closed systems. Figures 2 and 8(a) 
are just a few examples of the range of configurations 
we studied, and across a wide range of parameters, the 
point where the separation between the performance of 
scheduling policies becomes small is, as a rule-of-thumb, 
around 10 requests per session. Note however that this 
point can range anywhere between 5 and 20 requests per 
session as C? ranges from 4 to 49 respectively. We will 
demonstrate in Section 7 how to use this rule-of-thumb 


as a guideline for determining whether a purely open 
or purely closed workload generator is most suitable, or 
whether a partly-open generator is necessary. 


Principle (viii): In a partly-open system, think time has 
little effect on mean response time. 


Figure 8 illustrates Principle (viii). We find that the 
think time in the partly-open system does not affect 
the mean response time or load of the system under 
any of these policies. This observation holds across all 
partly-open systems we have investigated (regardless of 
the number of requests per session), including the case- 
studies described in Section 4. 

Principle (viii) may seem surprising at first, but for 
PS and FCFS scheduling it can be shown formally un- 
der product-form workload assumptions. Intuitively, we 
can observe that changing the think time in the partly- 
open system has no effect on the load because the same 
amount of work must be processed. To change the load, 
we must adjust either the number of requests per session 
or the arrival rate. The only effect of think time is to add 
small correlations into the arrival stream. 


7 Choosing a system model 


The previous sections brought to light vast differences in 
system performance depending on whether the workload 
generator follows an open or closed system model. A 
direct consequence is that the accuracy of performance 
evaluation depends on accurately modeling the underly- 
ing system as either open, closed, or partly-open. 

A safe way out would be to choose a partly-open sys- 
tem model, since it both matches the typical user behav- 
ior in many applications and generalizes the open and 
closed system models — depending on the parameters it 
can behave more like an open or more like a closed sys- 
tem. However, as Table | illustrates, available workload 
generators often support only either closed or open sys- 
tem models. This motivates a fundamental questions for 
workload modeling: “Given a particular workload, is a 
purely open or purely closed system model more accurate 
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Date 
Feb’01 
Nov’01 
June’00 
Nov’02 
May’04 
Aug’00 
May’04 
May’97 
Feb’99 

Jul’98 


Total #Req. 
1609799 
90570 
891366 
107078 
45778 
275786 
82566 
580068 
194968 
4606052 


Type of site 

Large corporate web site 
CMU web server [3] 

Online department store 
Science institute (USGS[1]) 
Online gaming site [50] 
Financial service provider 
Supercomputing web site [4] 
Kasparov-DeepBlue match 
Site seeing “‘slashdot effect” 
Soccer world cup [21] 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


_ 


Table 2: A summary table of the studied web traces. 


for the workload? When is a partly-open system model 
necessary?” 

In the remainder of this section we illustrate how our 
eight principles might be used to answer this question for 
various web workloads. Our basic method is as follows. 
For a given system we follow these steps: 


1. Collect traces from the system. 


2. Construct a partly-open model for the system, since 
the partly-open model is the most general and ac- 
curate. In particular, obtain the relevant parameters 
for the partly-open model. 


3. For the partly-open model, decide whether an open 
or a closed model is appropriate, or if the partly- 
open model is necessary. 


Table 2 summarizes the traces we collected as part of 
Step 1. Our trace collection spans many different types 
of sites, including busy commercial sites, sites of major 
sporting events, sites of research institutes, and an online 
gaming site. 

We next model each site as a partly-open system. Ac- 
cording to Principles (vii) and (viii) the most relevant pa- 
rameter of a partly-open system model is the number of 
requests issued in a user session. Other parameters such 
as the think time between successive requests in a session 
are of lesser importance. Determining the average num- 
ber of requests per user session for a web site requires 
identifying user sessions in the corresponding web trace. 
While there is no 100% accurate way to do this, we em- 
ploy some common estimation techniques [8, 26]. 

First, each source IP address in a trace is taken to rep- 
resent a different user. Second, session boundaries are 
determined by a period of inactivity by the user, i.e. a 
period of time during which no requests from the cor- 
responding IP address are received. Typically, this is 
accomplished by ending a session whenever there is a 
period of inactivity larger than timeout threshold 7. In 
some cases, web sites themselves enforce such a thresh- 
old; however, more typically 7 must be estimated. 

We consider two different ways of estimating 7. The 
first one is to use a defacto standard value for T, which 
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(a) Number of sessions vs (b) Number of requests vs 
Timeout length Timeout length 


Figure 9: Choosing a system model. Statistics for 3 represen- 
tative web traces (sites 3, 6, and 10) illustrating (a) the number 
of user sessions as a function of the timeout threshold and (b) 
the expected number of requests per session as a function of the 
timeout threshold. The vertical line on each plot corresponds 
to a timeout of 1800s. From these plots we can conclude that 
an open model is appropriate for site 6, a closed model is ap- 
propriate for site 10, and neither an open or a closed is appro- 
priate for site 3. 


is 1800s (30 min) [26]. The second method is to esti- 
mate T from the traces themselves by studying the deriva- 
tive of how 7 affects the total number of sessions in the 
trace. We illustrate this latter method for a few represen- 
tative traces in Figure 9(a). Notice that as the thresh- 
old increases from 1-100s the number of sessions de- 
creases quickly; whereas from 1000s on, the decrease is 
much smaller. Furthermore, Figure 9(b) shows that with 
respect to the number of requests, stabilization is also 
reached at T > 1000s. Hence we adopt rT = 1800s in 
what follows. 


The mean number of requests per session when T = 
1800s is summarized below for all traces: 


34S 

54 3.6 12.9 
910 
14 60 24 12 116 


The table indicates that the average number of requests 
for web sessions varies largely depending on the site, 
ranging from less than 2 requests per session to almost 
13. Interestingly, even for similar types of web sites the 
number of requests can vary considerably. For exam- 
ple sites 8 and 10 are both web sites of sporting events 
(a chess tournament and a soccer tournament), but the 
number of requests per session is quite low (2.4) in one 
case, while quite high (11.6) in the other. Similarly, sites 
2, 4, and 7 are all web sites of scientific institutes but the 
number of requests per sessions varies from 1.8 to 6. 





1 2 
2.4 1.8 
7 


Using the rule of thumb in principle (vii), we can con- 
clude that neither the open nor the closed system model 
accurately represents all the sites. For sites 1, 2, 4, 6, 
8, and 9 an open system model is accurate; whereas a 
closed system model is accurate for the sites 5 and 10. 
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Further, it is not clear whether an open or closed model 
is appropriate for sites 3 and 7. 

Observe that the web trace of site 10 is the same 
dataset used to drive the static web case study in Figure 2. 
In Figure 2, we observed a large difference between the 
response times in an open and a closed system model. 
In this section we found that site 10 resembles more a 
closed system than an open system. Based on the results 
in Figure 2, it is important that one doesn’t assume that 
the results for the closed model apply to the open model. 


8 Prior Work 


Work explicitly comparing open and closed system mod- 
els is primarily limited to FCFS queues. Bondi and Whitt 
[11] study a general network of FCFS queues and con- 
clude that the effect of service variability, though domi- 
nant in open systems, is almost inconsequential in closed 
systems (provided the MPL is not too large). We cor- 
roborate this principle and illustrate the magnitude of its 
impact in real-world systems. Schatte [36, 37] studies a 
single FCFS queue in a closed loop with think time. In 
this model, Schatte proves that, as the MPL grows to in- 
finity, the closed system converges monotonically to an 
open system. This result provides a fundamental under- 
standing of the effect of the MPL parameter; however 
the rate of this convergence, which is important when 
choosing between open and closed system models, is not 
understood. We evaluate the rate of convergence in real- 
world systems. 

Though these theoretical results provide useful intu- 
ition about the differences between open and closed sys- 
tems, theoretical results alone cannot evaluate the effects 
of factors such as trace driven job service demand dis- 
tributions, correlations, implementation overheads, and 
size-based scheduling policies. Hence, simulation and 
implementation-based studies such as the current paper 
are needed. 


9 Conclusion 


This paper provides eight simple principles that function 
to explain the differences in behavior of closed, open, 
and partly-open systems and validates these principles 
via trace-based simulation and real-world implementa- 
tion. The more intuitive of these principles point out that 
response times under closed systems are typically lower 
than in the corresponding open system with equal load, 
and that as MPL increases, closed systems approach 
open ones. Less obviously, our principles point out that: 
(a) the magnitude of the difference in response times be- 
tween closed and open systems can be very large, even 
under moderate load; (b) the convergence of closed to 
open as MPL grows is slow, especially when service de- 
mand variability (C) is high; and (c) scheduling is far 
more beneficial in open systems than in closed ones, We 


also compare the partly-open model with the open and 
closed models. We illustrate the strong effect of the num- 
ber of requests per session and C? on the behavior of the 
partly-open model, and the surprisingly weak effect of 
think time. 

These principles underscore the importance of choos- 
ing the appropriate system model. For example, in ca- 
pacity planning for an open system, choosing a workload 
generator based on a closed model can greatly underes- 
timate response times and underestimate the benefits of 
scheduling. 

All of this is particularly relevant in the context of web 
applications, where the arrival process at a web site is 
best modeled by a partly-open system. Yet, most web 
workload generators are either strictly open or strictly 
closed. Our findings provide guidelines for choosing 
whether an open or closed model is the better approx- 
imation based on characteristics of the workload. A high 
number of simultaneous users (more than 1000) suggests 
an open model, but a high number of requests per session 
(more than 10) suggests a closed model. Both these cut- 
offs are affected by service demand variability: highly 
variable demands requires larger cutoffs. Contrary to 
popular belief, it turns out that think times are irrelevant 
to the choice of an open or closed model since they only 
affect the load. We also find that WAN conditions (losses 
and delays) in Web settings lessen the difference between 
closed and open models, although these differences are 
still noticeable. 

Once it has been determined whether a closed or open 
model is a better approximation, that in turn provides 
a guideline for the effectiveness of scheduling. Under- 
standing the appropriate system model is essential to 
understanding the impact of scheduling. Scheduling is 
most effective in open systems, but can have moderate 
impact in closed systems when both the load is moderate 
(roughly 0.7-0.85) and C? is high. 

In conclusion, while much emphasis has been placed 
in research on accurately representing workload param- 
eters such as service demand distribution, think time, lo- 
cality, etc, we have illustrated that similar attention needs 
to be placed on accurately representing the system itself 
as either closed, open, or partly-open. We have taken 
a first step toward this end by providing guidelines for 
choosing a system model and by creating tools and work- 
load generators versatile enough to support all three sys- 
tem models. We hope that this work will encourage oth- 
ers to design workload generators that allow flexibility in 
the underlying system model. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the design and implementation of 
DOT, a flexible architecture for data transfer. This archi- 
tecture separates content negotiation from the data transfer 
itself. Applications determine what data they need to send 
and then use a new transfer service to send it. This transfer 
service acts as a common interface between applications 
and the lower-level network layers, facilitating innovation 
both above and below. The transfer service frees devel- 
opers from re-inventing transfer mechanisms in each new 
application. New transfer mechanisms, in turn, can be eas- 
ily deployed without modifying existing applications. 

We discuss the benefits that arise from separating data 
transfer into a service and the challenges this service must 
overcome. The paper then examines the implementation of 
DOT and its plugin framework for creating new data trans- 
fer mechanisms. A set of microbenchmarks shows that 
the DOT prototype performs well, and that the overhead 
it imposes is unnoticeable in the wide-area. End-to-end 
experiments using more complex configurations demon- 
strate DOT’s ability to implement effective, new data deliv- 
ery mechanisms underneath existing services. Finally, we 
evaluate a production mail server modified to use DOT us- 
ing trace data gathered from a live email server. Converting 
the mail server required only 184 lines-of-code changes to 
the server, and the resulting system reduces the bandwidth 
needed to send email by up to 20%. 


1 Introduction 


Bulk data transfers represent more than 70% of Internet 
traffic [3]. As a result, many efforts have examined ways 
to improve the efficiency and speed of these transfers, but 
these efforts face a significant deployment barrier: Most 
applications do not distinguish between their control logic 
and their data transfer logic. For example, HTTP and 
SMTP both interleave their control commands (e.g., the 
HTTP header, SMTP’s “mail from:”, etc.) and their 
data transfers over the same TCP connection. Therefore, 
new innovations in bulk data transfer must be reimple- 
mented for each application. Not surprisingly, the rate of 
adoption of innovative transfer mechanisms, particularly in 
existing systems, is slow. 


Data transfer applications typically perform two differ- 
ent functions. The first is content negotiation, which is 
very application-specific. For example, a Web download 
involves transmitting the name of the object, negotiating 
the language for the document, establishing a common for- 
mat for images, and storing and sending cookies. The sec- 
ond function is data transfer, in which the actual data bits 
are exchanged. The process of data transfer is generally 
independent of the application, but applications and proto- 
cols almost always bundle these functions together. 

Historically, data transfers have been tightly linked with 
content negotiation for several reasons. The first is likely 
expediency: TCP and the socket API provide a mechanism 
that is “good enough” for application developers who wish 
to focus on the other, innovative parts of their programs. 
The second reason is the challenge of naming. In order 
to transfer a data object, an application must be able to 
name it. The different ways that applications define their 
namespaces and map names to objects is one of the key 
differences between many protocols. For example, FTP 
and HTTP both define object naming conventions, and may 
provide different names for the same objects. Other proto- 
cols such as SMTP only name their objects implicitly dur- 
ing the data transfer. 

As a concrete example of the cost of this coupling, con- 
sider the steps necessary to use BitTorrent [8] to accelerate 
the delivery of email attachments to mailing lists. Such 
an upgrade would require changes to each sender and re- 
ceiver’s SMTP servers, and modifications to the SMTP 
protocol itself. These changes, however, would only bene- 
fit email. To use the same techniques to speed Web down- 
loads and reduce the load at Web servers would again re- 
quire modification of both the HTTP protocol and servers. 

We propose cleanly separating data transfer from appli- 
cations. Applications still perform content negotiation us- 
ing application-specific protocols, but they use a transfer 
service to perform bulk point-to-point data transfers. The 
applications pass the data object that they want to send to 
the transfer service. The transfer service is then responsi- 
ble for ensuring that this object reaches the receiver. The 
simplest transfer service might accomplish this by sending 
the data via a TCP connection to the receiver. A more com- 
plex transfer service could implement the above BitTorrent 
data transfer techniques, making them available to SMTP, 
HTTP, and other applications. 

Separating data transfer from the application provides 
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Figure 1: DOT Overview 


several benefits. The first benefit is for application devel- 
opers, who can re-use available transfer techniques instead 
of re-implementing them. The second benefit is for the 
inventors of innovative transfer techniques. Applications 
that use the transfer service can immediately begin using 
the new transfer techniques without modification. Innova- 
tive ideas do not need to be hacked into existing protocols 
using application-specific tricks. Because the transfer ser- 
vice sees the whole data object that the application wants 
to transfer, it can also apply techniques such as coding, 
multi-pass compression, and caching, that are beyond the 
reach of the underlying transport layers. The transfer ser- 
vice itself is not bound to using particular transports, or 
even established transports—it could just as well attempt 
to transfer the data using a different network connection or 
portable storage device. 

Moving data transfer into a new service requires ad- 
dressing three challenges. First, the service must provide a 
convenient and standard API for data transfer applications. 
Second, the architecture should allow easy development 
and deployment of new transfer mechanisms. Finally, the 
service must be able to support applications with diverse 
negotiation and naming conventions. 

We present the design and implementation of a Data- 
Oriented Transfer service, or DOT, shown in Figure 1. The 
design of DOT centers around a clean interface to a mod- 
ular, plugin based architecture to facilitate the adoption of 
new transfer mechanisms. DOT uses recent advances in 
content-based naming to name objects based upon their 
cryptographic hash, providing a uniform naming scheme 
across all applications. 

This paper makes three contributions. First, we propose 
the idea of a data transfer service—a new way of structur- 
ing programs that do bulk data transfer, by separating their 
application-specific control logic from the generic function 
of data transfer. Second, we provide an effective design for 
such a service, its API and extension architecture, and its 
core transfer protocols. Finally, we evaluate our imple- 
mentation of DOT with a number of micro- and macro- 
benchmarks, finding that it is easy to integrate with appli- 
cations, and that by using DOT, applications can achieve 
significant bandwidth savings and easily take advantage of 
new network capabilities. 


2 Transfer Service Scenarios 


The advantage of a generic interface for data transfer is 
that it enables new transfer techniques across several ap- 
plications. While we have implemented several transfer 
techniques within the DOT prototype, we believe its true 
power lies in the ability to accommodate a diverse set of 
scenarios beyond those in the initial prototype. This sec- 
tion examines several of these scenarios that we believe a 
transfer service enables, and it concludes with an examina- 
tion of situations for which we believe the transfer service 
is inappropriate. 


° A first benefit the transfer service could provide is 
cross-application caching. A DOT-based cache could 
benefit a user who receives the same file through 
an Instant Messaging application as well as via an 
email attachment. The benefits increase with multi- 
user sharing. An organization could maintain a sin- 
gle cache that handled all inbound data, regardless of 
which application or protocol requested it. 


* Content delivery networks such as Akamai [1] could 
extend their reach beyond just the Web. A “data de- 
livery network” could accelerate the delivery of Web, 
Email, NNTP, and any other data-intensive proto- 
col, without customizing the service for each applica- 
tion. DOT could provide transparent access to Inter- 
net Backplane Protocol storage depots [4], to a stor- 
age infrastructure such as Open DHT [30], or to a col- 
lection of BitTorrent peers. 


* The transfer service is not bound to a particular net- 
work, layer, or technology. It can use multi-path 
transfers to increase its performance. If future net- 
works provided the capability to set up dedicated op- 
tically switched paths between hosts, the transfer ser- 
vice could use this facility to speed large transfers. 
The transfer need not even use the network: it could 
use portable storage to transfer data [14, 42]. 


* Finally, the benefits of the transfer service are not lim- 
ited to simply exchanging bits. DOT creates the op- 
portunity for making cross-application data proces- 
sors that can interpose on all data transfers to and 
from a particular host. These proxies could provide 
services such as virus scanning or compression. Data 
processors combined with a delegation mechanism 
such as DOA [41] could also provide an architec- 
turally clean way to perform many of the functions 
provided by today’s network middleboxes. 


The transfer service might be inappropriate for real- 
time communication such as telnet or teleconferencing. 
DOT’s batch-based architecture would impose high latency 
upon such applications. Nor is the transfer service ideal for 
applications whose communication is primarily “control” 
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Figure 2: Example DOT Configuration. The GTC provides the transfer service functionality. 


data, such as instant messaging with small messages. The 
overhead of the transfer service may wipe out any bene- 
fits it would provide. An important aspect of future work 
is to define this boundary more concretely—for instance, 
can the transfer service provide an interface to a multicast- 
based data transfer? 

With these examples of the benefits that a transfer ser- 
vice could provide in mind, the next section examines a 
more concrete example of an example DOT configuration. 


2.1 Example 


Figure 2 shows an example DOT configuration that allows 
data transfers to proceed using multiple Internet connec- 
tions and a portable storage device. This configuration pro- 
vides three properties: 

Surviving transient disconnection and mobility. Cop- 
ing with disconnection requires that a transfer persist de- 
spite the loss of a transport-layer connection. In the ex- 
ample configuration, the multi-path plugin uses both the 
wireless and DSL links simultaneously to provide redun- 
dancy and load balancing. Mobility compounds the prob- 
lem of disconnection because the IP addresses of the two 
endpoints can change. DOT’s data-centric, content-based 
naming offers a solution to this problem because it is not 
tied to transport-layer identifiers such as IP addresses. 

Transferring via portable storage. Portable stor- 
age offers a very high-latency, high-bandwidth transfer 
path [14, 42]. DOT’s modular architecture provides an 
easy way to make use of such unconventional resources. 
A portable storage plugin might, for example, copy some 
or all of the object onto an attached disk. When the disk 
is plugged into the receiver’s machine, the corresponding 
transfer plugin can pull any remaining data chunks from 
the disk. An advanced implementation might also make 
these chunks available to other machines in the network. 

Using caching and multiple sources. The receiver 
can cache chunks from prior transfers, making them avail- 
able to subsequent requests. The configuration above also 
shows how the transfer service can fetch data from multi- 
ple sources. Here, the multi-path plugin requests chunks 
in parallel from both the portable storage plugin and a set 


of network transfer plugins. The transfer plugins pull data 
from two different network sources (the sender and a mir- 
ror site) over two network interfaces (wireless and DSL). 


3 Related Work 


There are considerable bodies of work that have explored 
better ways to accomplish data transfers and architectures 
that insert a protocol between the application and the trans- 
port layers. We believe that DOT differs from prior work 
in choosing an architectural split (running as a service and 
primarily supporting point-to-point object transfers) that is 
both powerful enough to support a diverse set of underly- 
ing mechanisms, and generic enough to apply to a wide 
variety of applications. 

Our design for DOT borrows from content-addressable 
systems such as BitTorrent [8] and DHTs. Like DHTs, 
DOT uses content-based naming to provide an application- 
independent handle on data. 

DOT also bears similarity to the Internet Backplane Pro- 
tocol (IBP) [4], which aims to unify storage and transfer, 
particularly in Grid applications. Unlike IBP, DOT does 
not specify a particular underlying method for data trans- 
fer; rather, DOT separates transfer methods from appli- 
cations, so that future protocols like IBP could be imple- 
mented and deployed more rapidly. 

At the protocol level, BEEP, the Blocks Extensible Ex- 
change Protocol [32], is close in spirit to DOT. BEEP aims 
to save application designers from re-inventing an appli- 
cation protocol each time they create a new application, 
by providing features such as subchannel multiplexing and 
capability negotiation on top of underlying transport lay- 
ers. BEEP is a protocol framework, available as a library 
against which applications can link and then extend to suit 
their own needs. BEEP’s scope covers the application’s 
content negotiation and data transfer. In contrast, DOT is 
a service that is shared by all applications; thus, a single 
new DOT plug-in can provide new transfer mechanisms or 
interpose on data to all applications. 

Protocols such as FTP [26], GridFTP [35], ISO FTAM 
(SO 8571), and even HTTP [15] can be used by appli- 
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cations to access data objects, either by invoking a client 
for that protocol or by implementing it within the applica- 
tion protocol. Many of the transfer techniques that distin- 
guish these protocols (e.g., GridFTP’s use of parallel data 
streams or negotiation of transfer buffer sizes) could be 
implemented as a DOT transfer plugin. By doing so, an 
unmodified “DOT-based” FTP client would then be able to 
take advantage of the new functionality, reducing the effort 
required to adopt the protocol enhancements. 


Proxies are commonly used to process legacy applica- 
tion traffic in new ways. While DOT aims to be more gen- 
eral than application-specific examples such as Web prox- 
ies, it bears resemblance to generic proxies such as the 
DNS-based OCALA [18] or the packet capture approaches 
used by RON [2] and the X-bone [38] to re-route traffic 
to an overlay. The drawback of these more generic ap- 
proaches is that they lack knowledge of what the applica- 
tion is attempting to do (e.g., transfer a certain block of 
data) and so become limited in the tools they can apply. 
However, some of the advantages of DOT can be realized 
through the use of protocol-specific proxies. For example, 
our modified email server can be used as a mail relay/proxy 
when co-located with unmodified mail servers. 


The initial DOT plugins borrow techniques from sev- 
eral research efforts. Rhea et al. designed a Web proxy- 
to-proxy protocol that transfers content hashes to reduce 
bandwidth [29]. We show in Section 6.3 that DOT obtains 
similar benefits with email traffic. Spring and Wetherall 
use a similar hash-based approach to discover data dupli- 
cation at the IP layer [34], and the rsync program uses 
a fingerprint-like approach to efficiently synchronize files 
across the network [39]. Mogul et al. showed similar ben- 
efits arising from using delta encoding in HTTP [22]. 


Finally, distributed object and file systems attempt to 
provide a common layer for implementing distributed sys- 
tems. These systems range from AFS [17] and NFS [6] to 
research systems too numerous to cover in detail. Promi- 
nent among these are the storage systems that use content- 
addressable techniques for routing, abstracting identity, 
and saving bandwidth and storage [5, 9, 10, 12, 23, 27, 
36]. Recent file systems have also incorporated portable 
storage for better performance [25, 37]. 


Like these distributed storage systems, DOT aims to 
mask the underlying mechanics of network data transfer 
from applications. Unlike these systems, DOT does not 
provide a single mechanism for performing the transfers. 
Its extensible architecture does not assume a “one size fits 
all” model for the ways applications retrieve their data. We 
do not wish to force the user of a DOT-based application to 
depend on an underlying distributed system if they only 
wish to perform point-to-point transfers. DOT comple- 
ments many of these distributed systems by providing a 
single location where service developers can hook in, al- 
lowing applications to take advantage of their services. 
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Figure 3: A data exchange using DOT 


4 Design 


This section first presents the basic system architecture, 
and then examines several details: (1) the manner in which 
applications use DOT; (2) the way the DOT transfer plug- 
ins and the default DOT transfer protocol operate; (3) the 
way that DOT accesses storage resources; and (4) the way 
that DOT plugins can be chained together to extend the 
system. 

Applications interact with the transfer service as shown 
in Figure 1. Applications still manage their control chan- 
nel, which handles content negotiation, but they offload 
bulk transfers to the transfer service. The transfer service 
delivers the data to the receiver using lower layer system 
and network resources, such as TCP or portable storage. 

DOT is a receiver-pull, point-to-point service. We chose 
the receiver pull model to ensure that DOT only begins 
transferring data after both the sending and receiving ap- 
plications are ready. We chose to focus on point-to-point 
service for two reasons: First, such applications repre- 
sent the most important applications on the Internet (e.g., 
HTTP, email, etc.). Second, we believe that those point-to- 
multipoint applications that focus on bulk data transfer can 
be easily supported by DOT’s plug-in model (e.g., trans- 
parent support for BitTorrent or CDNs). 

Figure 3 shows the basic components involved in a DOT- 
enabled data transfer: the sender, receiver, and the DOT 
transfer service. The core of the transfer service is pro- 
vided by the DOT Generic Transfer Client (GTC). The 
GTC uses a set of plugins to access the network and lo- 
cal machine resources: 


¢ Transfer plugins accomplish the data transfer be- 
tween hosts. Transfer plugins include the default 
GTC-to-GTC transfer plugin and the portable storage 
transfer plugin. 


Storage plugins provide DOT with access to local 
data, divide data into chunks, and compute the con- 
tent hash of the data. Storage plugins include the disk- 
backed memory cache plugin used in our implemen- 
tation, or a plugin that accesses locally indexed data 
on the disk. 


Sending data using DOT involves communication 
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among the sender, receiver, and the GTC. Figure 3 enu- 
merates the steps in this communication: 

(1) The receiver initiates the data transfer, sending an 
application-level request to the sender for object X. Note 
that the sender could also have initiated the transfer. 

(2) The sender contacts its local GTC and gives the GTC 
object X using the put operation. 

(3) When the put is complete, the GTC returns a unique 
object identifier (OID) for X to the sender as well as a set 
of hints. These hints, described in Section 4.2.1, help the 
receiver know where it can obtain the data object. 

(4) The sender passes the OID and the hints to the re- 
ceiver over the application control channel. 

(5) The receiver uses the get operation to instruct its 
GTC to fetch the object corresponding to the given OID. 

(6) The receiver’s GTC fetches the object using its trans- 
fer plugins, described in Section 4.2, and then 

(7) returns the requested object to the receiver. 

(8) After the transfer is complete, the receiver continues 
with its application protocol. 

DOT names objects by OID; an OID contains a crypto- 
graphic hash of the object’s data plus protocol information 
that identifies the version of DOT being used. The hash 
values in DOT include both the name of the hash algorithm 
and the hash value itself. 


4.1 Transfer Service API 


The application-to-GTC communication, shown in Ta- 
ble 1, is structured as an RPC-based interface that imple- 
ments the put and get family of functions for senders and 
receivers respectively. A key design issue for this API 
is that it must support existing data-transfer applications 
while simultaneously enabling a new generation of appli- 
cations designed from the ground-up to use a transfer ser- 
vice. Our experience implementing a DOT prototype has 
revealed several key design elements: 

Minimal changes to control logic. Using the data 
transfer service should impose minimal changes to the con- 
trol logic in existing applications. We created a stub library 
that provides a read/write socket-like interface, allowing 
legacy applications to read data from the GTC in the same 
way they previously read from their control socket. This 
interface requests that the GTC place data in-order before 
sending it to the application. 

Permit optimization. The second challenge is to en- 
sure that the API does not impose an impossible perfor- 
mance barrier. In particular, the API should not mandate 
extra data copies, and should allow an optimized GTC im- 
plementation to avoid unnecessarily hashing data to com- 
pute OIDs. Some applications also use special OS features 
(e.g., the zero-copy sendfile system call) to get high 
performance; the API should allow the use of such ser- 
vices or provide equivalent alternatives. To address such 
performance concerns, the GTC provides a file-descriptor 


OID= | Version 
Object 
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| Offset__| 
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Figure 4: Relationship between DOT objects, chunks, OIDs 
and descriptors 


passing API that sends data to the GTC via RPC.! DOT 
gives high-performance applications the choice to receive 
data out-of-order to reduce buffering and delays. 

Data and application fate sharing. The third design is- 
sue is how long the sender’s GTC must retain access to the 
data object or a copy of it. The GTC will retain the data 
provided by the application at /east until either: (a) the 
application calls GTC_done (); or (b) the application dis- 
connects its RPC connection from the GTC (e.g., the appli- 
cation has exited or crashed). There is no limit to how long 
the GTC may cache data provided by the application—our 
implementation retains this data in cache until it is evicted 
by newer data. 


4.2 DOT Transfer Plugins 


The GTC transfers data through one or more transfer plu- 
gins. These plugins have a simple, standard interface that 
can implement diverse new transfer techniques. Internally, 
the GTC splits objects into a series of chunks. Each chunk 
is named with a descriptor, which contains a hash of the 
chunk, its length, and its offset into the object. Figure 4 
shows the relationship between objects, OIDs, chunks, and 
descriptors. The transfer plugin API has three functions: 


cb) 
cb) 


get_descriptors(oid, hints[], 
get_chunks(descs[], hints[], 
cancel_chunks (descriptors []) 


A transfer plugin must support the first two functions. 
The cb parameter is an asynchronous callback function to 
which the plugin should pass the returned descriptors or 
chunks. Some plugins may not be able to cancel an in- 
progress request once it has gone over the network, and so 
may discard cancel requests if necessary. 

To receive data, the GTC calls into a single transfer plu- 
gin with a list of the required chunks. That plugin can 
transfer data itself or it can invoke other plugins. Com- 
plex policies and structures, such as parallel or multi-path 
transfers, can be achieved by a cascade of transfer plug- 
ins that build upon each other. For example, the current 
DOT prototype provides a multi-path plugin which, when 


IDOT does not yet cache object OIDs, but we note that systems such 


as EMC’s Centera [13] already store the hash of files, so such an opti- 
mization is feasible. 
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Command 


Type 


Description 


PUT Commands 








tid GTC_put_init () 


void GTC_put_data(t_id, data) 
(OID, GTC_put_commit (t_id) 

Hints) 

(OID, GTC_put_fd(file descriptor) 
Hints) 


void GTC_done (OID) 











Initiates an object “put”. Returns a transaction identifier. 
Adds object data to the GTC 


Marks the end of object data transfer. Returns an opaque 
structure consisting of the OID and Hints 


Optimized put operation that uses an open file descriptor 


Allows the GTC to release resources associated with OID. 





GET Commands 





t_id 


GTC_get_init (OID, mode, hints) 


int GTC_get(t_id, buf, &offset, &size) 


Initiates an object fetch. Returns a transaction identifier. 
Mode can be Sequential or Out-of-Order. 


Read data from the GTC. Returning zero indicates EOF. 


Table 1: The Application-to-GTC API 


instantiated, takes a list of other transfer plugins to which 
it delegates chunk requests. 


Every GTC implementation must include a default 
GTC-GTC plugin that is available on all hosts. This plugin 
transfers data between two GTCs via a separate TCP con- 
nection, using an RPC-based protocol. The receiver’s GTC 
requests a list of descriptors from the sender’s GTC that 
correspond to the desired OID. Once it starts receiving de- 
scriptors, the receiver’s GTC can begin sending pipelined 
requests to transfer the individual chunks. 


4.2.1 Receiving data: Hints 


As DOT is based on a receiver-pull model, hints are used 
to inform the receiver’s GTC of possible data locations. 
They are generated by the sender’s GTC, which the sender 
passes to the receiver over the application control channel. 
The receiver passes the hints to its GTC. Hints, associated 
with an OID, are only generic location specifiers and do 
not include any additional information on how the fetched 
data should be interpreted. Section 7 discusses how DOT 
could support mechanisms such as content encoding and 
encryption via additional per-chunk metadata. 


A hint has three fields: method, priority, and weight. 
The method is a URI-like string that identifies a DOT plu- 
gin and then provides plugin-specific data. Some examples 
might be gtc://sender.example.com:9999/ or 
dht : //OpenDHT/. As with DNS SRV records [16], the 
priority field specifies the order in which to try different 
sources; the weight specifies the probability with which a 
receiver chooses different sources with the same priority. 
By convention, the sender’s GTC will include at least one 
hint—itself—because the sender’s GTC is guaranteed to 
have the data. 
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4.3 Storage Plugins 


The main purpose of the GTC is to transfer data, but the 
GTC must sometimes store data locally. The sender’s GTC 
must hold onto data from the application until the receiver 
is able to retrieve it. The receiver’s GTC, upon retrieving 
data might need to reassemble out-of-order chunks before 
handing the data to the receiver, or may wish to cache the 
data to speed subsequent transfers. 

The GTC supports multiple storage plugins, to provide 
users and developers with flexible storage options. Exam- 
ples of potential back-ends to the storage plugins include 
in-memory data structures, disk files, or an SQL database. 
The current DOT prototype contains a single storage plu- 
gin that uses in-memory hash tables backed by disk. The 
storage plugin is asynchronous, calling back to the GTC 
once it stores the data. 

All DOT storage plugins provide a uniform interface to 
the GTC. To add data to the storage plugin, the GTC uses 
an API that mirrors the application PUT API in Table 1. 

In addition to whole object insertion, the storage plugins 
export an API for single chunk storage. This API allows 
the GTC or other plugins to directly cache or buffer chunk 
data. The lookup functions are nearly identical to those 
supported by the transfer plugins, except that they do not 
take a hints parameter: 


put_chunk (descriptor, data) 
release_chunk (descriptor) 
get_descriptors(oid, cb) 


get_chunks (descriptors[], cb) 


4.4 Configuring Plugins 


DOT transfer plugins are configured as a data pipeline, 
passing get_descriptors and get_chunks re- 
quests on to subsequent transfer plugins. A simple DOT 
configuration consists of the GTC, a local storage plugin, 
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Figure 5: A simple DOT configuration 


and a default GTC-GTC transfer plugin, shown in Figure 5. 
This configuration is instantiated as follows: 

m = new gtcdMain(); 
sp = new storagePlugin(m) ; 
xp = new xferPlugin(m); 


m->set_xferPlugin (xp) ; 
m->set_storagePlugin (sp) ; 


Plugins that can push data, such as the portable storage 
plugin, need to be notified when new data becomes avail- 
able. These plugins register with the GTC to receive notice 
when a new data object is inserted into the GTC for trans- 
fer, by calling register_push(). 


5 Implementation 


DOT is implemented in C++ using the libasync [21] li- 
brary. Libasync provides a convenient callback-based 
model for creating event-driven services. DOT makes ex- 
tensive use of libasync’s RPC library, libarpc, for handling 
communication both on the local machine and over the net- 
work. For instance, the default GTC-GTC protocol is im- 
plemented using RPC. 


5.1 


The DOT multi-path plugin acts as a load balancer between 
multiple transfer plugins, each of which is bound to a par- 
ticular network interface on a multi-homed machine. The 
plugin is configured with a list of transfer plugins to which 
it should send requests. The sub-plugins can be configured 
in one of two ways. Some plugins can receive requests in 
small batches, e.g., network plugins that synchronously re- 
quest data from a remote machine. Other plugins instead 
receive a request for all chunks at once, and will return 
them opportunistically. The latter mode is useful for plu- 
gins such as the portable storage plugin that opportunisti- 
cally discover available chunks. 

The multi-path plugin balances load among its sub- 
plugins in three ways. First, it parcels requests to sub- 
plugins so that each always has ten requests outstanding. 
Second, to deal with slow or failed links, it supports re- 
quest borrowing where already-issued requests are shifted 


Multi-path Plugin 


from the sub-plugin with the longest queue to one with an 
empty queue. Third, it cancels chunk requests as they are 
satisfied by other sources. 


5.2 Portable Storage Plugin 


On the sender side, the portable storage plugin (PSP) reg- 
isters to receive notifications about new OIDs generated by 
the GTC. When a new OID is discovered, the PSP copies 
the blocks onto the storage device. The implementation is 
naive, but effective: Each chunk is stored as a separate file 
named by its hash, and there is no index. 

On the receiver, the PSP acts as a transfer plugin ac- 
cessed by the multi-path plugin that receives a request for 
all descriptors. It polls the portable storage device every 5 
seconds to determine if new data is available.” If the device 
has changed, the PSP scans the list of descriptors stored on 
the flash device and compares them to its list of requested 
descriptors, returning any that are available. 


5.3. Chunking 


The storage plugin also divides input data into chunks. To 
do so, it calls into a chunker library. The chunker is a C++ 
class that is instantiated for each data object sent to the stor- 
age plugin. It provides a single method, chunk_data, 
that receives a read-only pointer to additional data. It re- 
turns a vector of offsets within that data where the storage 
plugin should insert a chunk boundary. Our current im- 
plementation supports two chunkers, one that divides data 
into fixed-length segments, and one that uses Rabin fin- 
gerprinting [28, 20] to select data-dependent chunk bound- 
aries. Rabin fingerprinting involves computing a function 
over a fixed-size sliding window of data. When the value of 
the function is zero, the algorithm signals a boundary. The 
result is that the boundaries are determined by the value of 
the data; they are usually the same despite small insertions 
or deletions of data. 


5.4 Stub Library 


Most applications are not written to send data using RPC 
calls to a local transfer service. To make it easy to port 
existing applications to use DOT, we created a socket-like 
stub library that preserves the control semantics of most 
applications. The library provides five functions: 


dot_init_get_data(oid+thints) 
dot_init_put_data () 

dot_read_fn(fd, *buf, 
dot_write_fn(fd, *buf, 
dot_fds(*read, *write, 


get and put return a forged “file descriptor” that is 
used by the read and write functions. The read and 


timeout) 
timeout) 
xtime) 


?Polling, while less efficient than receiving notification from the OS, 
was deemed more portable. 
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Figure 6: gcp vs. other standard file transfer tools 


write functions provide a blocking read and write inter- 
face. The fds function allows select-based applications to 
query the library to determine which real file descriptors 
the application should wait for, and for how long. Sec- 
tion 6.3 shows how the stub library made it easy to inte- 
grate DOT with a production mail server package. 


6 Evaluation 


The primary goal of the DOT architecture is to facilitate 
innovation without impeding performance. This section 
first examines a number of microbenchmarks of basic DOT 
transfers to understand if there are bottlenecks in the cur- 
rent system, and to understand whether they are intrinsic 
or could be circumvented with further optimization. It then 
examines the performance of plugins that use portable stor- 
age and multiple network paths to examine the benefits that 
can arise from using a more flexible framework for data 
transfer. This section concludes by examining the integra- 
tion of DOT into Postfix [40], a popular mail server. 


6.1 Microbenchmarks 


To demonstrate DOT’s effectiveness in transferring bulk 
data, we wrote a simple file transfer application, gcp, that 
is similar to the secure copy (scp) program provided with 
the SSH suite. gcp, like scp, uses ssh to establish a re- 
mote connection and negotiate the control part of the trans- 
fer such as destination file path, file properties, etc. The 
bulk data transfer occurs via GTC-GTC communication. 
We used this program to transfer files of sizes ranging 
from 4KB to 40MB under varying network conditions. In 
the interests of space, we present only the results from the 
40MB file transfer as it highlights the potential overheads 
of DOT. These results, shown in Figure 6, compare the 
performance of gcp to wget, a popular utility for HTTP 
downloads, scp, and a modified version of scp that, like 
gcp, does not have the overhead of encryption for the bulk 
data transfer. All tools used the system’s default values for 
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Figure 7: Topology for the multi-path evaluation. The capac- 
ities of links 1 and 2 are varied. 


TCP’s send and receive buffer size. gcp uses the fixed- 
size chunker for these experiments. All displayed results 
are the mean of 10 trials. All experiments were performed 
on a Gigabit Ethernet network at Emulab [43] with a dum- 
mynet [31] middlebox controlling network bandwidth and 
latency. The machines were Emulab’s “pc3000” nodes 
with 3GHz 64-bit Intel® Xeon® processors and 2GB of 
DRAM. 

For WAN conditions, gcp exhibits very little or no over- 
head when compared to the other file transfer tools and its 
performance is equivalent to scp both with and without 
encryption. On the local Gigabit network, gcp begins to 
show overhead. In this case, wget is the fastest. Unlike 
both scp and gcp, the Apache HTTP server is always 
running and wget does not pay the overhead of spawning 
a remote process to accept the data transfer. gcp is only 
slightly slower than scp. This overhead arises primarily 
because the GTC on the sender side must hash the data 
twice: once to compute the OID for the entire object and 
once for the descriptors that describe parts of the object. 
The hashing has two effects. First, the computation of the 
whole data hash must occur before any data can be sent to 
the receiver, stalling the network temporarily. Second, the 
hashes are relatively expensive to compute. 

This overhead can be reduced, and the network stall 
eliminated, by caching OIDs (as noted earlier, some sys- 
tems already provide this capability). While the computa- 
tional overhead of computing the chunk hashes remains, 
it can be overlapped with communication. The compu- 
tational overhead could also be reduced by generating a 
cheaper version of the OID, perhaps by hashing the de- 
scriptors for the object. However, the latter approach sacri- 
fices the uniqueness of the OID and removes its usefulness 
as an end-to-end data validity check; we believe that re- 
taining the whole-data OID semantics is worthwhile. 


6.2 Plugin Effectiveness 


This section examines the performance of the two transfer 
plugins we created for DOT, the multi-path plugin and the 
portable storage plugin. 


6.2.1 Multi-Path Plugin 


The multi-path plugin, described in Section 5.1, load bal- 
ances between multiple GTC-GTC transfer plugins. We 
evaluate its performance using the same Emulab nodes as 
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multipath savings 









100/66 
10/66 
1/66 






100/66 


48.39 23.42 51.60% 
48.39 39.20 18.99% 
48.39 44.14 8.78% 


313.42 14.69% 


Table 2: Multi-Path evaluation results. Links indicate band- 
width in Mbit/s and latency in milliseconds. The single col- 
umn shows the time for a gcp transfer using only the fastest 
link of the pair. 


above. The receiver is configured with two network inter- 
faces of lower capacity, and the sender with one Gigabit 
link, as shown in Figure 7. 

Like the microbenchmarks, we examined the perfor- 
mance of the multi-path plugin in transferring 40MB, 
4MB, and 400KB files via gcp. For brevity, we present 
only the 40MB results, but note that the performance on 
400KB files was somewhat lower because they were not 
sufficiently large to allow TCP to consume the available 
capacity. All transfers were conducted using FreeBSD 5.4 
with the TCP socket buffers increased to 128k and the ini- 
tial slow-start flight size set to 4 packets. 

Table 2 presents several combinations of link band- 
widths and latencies, showing that the multi-path plugin 
can substantially decrease transfer time. For example, 
when load balancing between two directly connected 100 
Mbit/s Ethernet links, the multi-path plugin reduced the 
transfer time from 3.59 seconds on a single link to 1.90 sec- 
onds. The best possible time to transfer a 40MB file over 
100 Mbit/s Ethernet is 3.36 seconds, so this represents a 
substantial improvement over what a single link could ac- 
complish. We note that the multi-path plugin was created 
and deployed with no modifications to gcp or the higher 
layer DOT functions. 

In high bandwidthxdelay networks, such as the 100 
Mbit/s link with 66ms latency (representing a high-speed 
cross-country link), TCP does not saturate the link with 
a relatively small 40MB transfer. In this case, the bene- 
fits provided by the multi-path plugin are similar to those 
achieved by multiple stream support in GridFTP and other 
programs. Hence, using the multi-path plugin to bond a 
100 Mbit/s and 10 Mbit/s link produces greater improve- 
ments than one might otherwise expect. 

Finally, in cases with saturated links with high asymme- 
try between the link capacities (the second to last line in the 
table, a 10 Mbit/s link combined with a 100 Kbit/s link), 
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Figure 8: Portable Storage performance. The receiving ma- 
chine completed the transfer from the USB flash device once 
it was inserted after 300 seconds. Without the flash device, 
the scp transfer took 1126 seconds to complete. 


the multi-path plugin provides some benefits by adding a 
second TCP stream, reducing the transfer time by roughly 
9%. To understand the impact of request borrowing, we 
disabled it and re-ran the same experiment. Without re- 
quest borrowing, the multi-path plugin slowed the transfer 
down by almost a factor of three, requiring 128 seconds to 
complete a transfer that the single link gcp completed in 
48 seconds. Without request borrowing, the queue for the 
fast link empties, and the transfer is blocked at the speed 
of the slowest link until its outstanding requests complete. 


6.2.2 Portable Storage 


We evaluate DOT’s use of portable storage using a work- 
load drawn from Internet Suspend/Resume (ISR) [33]. ISR 
is a thick-client mechanism that allows a user to suspend 
work on one machine, travel to another location, and re- 
sume work on another machine there. The user-visible 
state at resume is exactly what it was at suspend. ISR is 
implemented by layering a virtual machine (VM) on a dis- 
tributed storage system. 

A key ISR challenge is in dealing with the large VM 
state, typically many tens of GB. When a user suspends 
a ISR machine, the size of new data generated during the 
session is in the order of hundreds of MBs. This includes 
both the changes made to the virtual disk as well as the 
serialized copy of the virtual memory image. Given the 
prevalence of asymmetric links in residential areas, the 
time taken to transfer this data to the server that holds VM 
state can be substantial. However, if a user is willing to 
carry a portable storage device, part of the VM state can be 
copied to the device at suspend time. 

To evaluate the benefit of DOT in such scenarios, we 
simulate a fast residential cable Internet link with a maxi- 
mum download and upload speed of 4 Mbit/s and 2 Mbit/s 
respectively. An analysis of data collected from the ISR 
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test deployment on Carnegie Mellon’s campus [24] re- 
vealed that the average size of the data transferred to the 
server after compression is 255 MB. To model this sce- 
nario, we use DOT to transfer a single 255 MB file repre- 
senting the combined checkin state. A USB key chain is 
inserted into the target machine* approximately five min- 
utes after the transfer is initiated. The test uses two USB 
devices, a “fast” device (approx. 20MB/sec. read times) 
and a “slow” device (approx. 8MB/sec). 

The speed of the transfer and total time for competition 
is presented in Figure 8. Immediately after the portable 
storage is inserted, the system experiences a small reduc- 
tion in throughput as it scans the USB device for data.* As 
it starts reading the data from the device, the transfer rate 
increases substantially. Once the data has been read and 
cached, the transfer completes almost instantly. 


6.3 Case Study: Postfix 


To evaluate the ease with which DOT integrates with exist- 
ing, real networked systems, we modified the Postfix mail 
program to use DOT, when possible, to send email mes- 
sages between servers. Postfix is a popular, full-featured 
mail server that is in wide use on the Internet, and repre- 
sented a realistic integration challenge for DOT. 

We chose to examine the benefits of running DOT on a 
mail server for a number of reasons. First, mail is a border- 
line case for a mechanism designed to facilitate large data 
transfers. Unlike peer-to-peer or FTP downloads, most 
mail messages are small. Mail provides an extremely prac- 
tical scenario: the servers are complex, the protocol has 
been around for years and was not designed with DOT in 
mind, and any benefits DOT provides would be beneficial 
to a wide array of users. 

Postfix is a modular email server, with mail sending and 
receiving decomposed into a number of separate programs 
with relatively narrow functions. Outbound mail trans- 
mission is handled by the smtp client program, and mail 
receiving is handled by the smtpd server program. Post- 
fix uses a “process per connection” architecture in which 
the receiving demon forks a new process to handle each 
inbound email message. These processes use a series of 
blocking calls, with timeouts, to perform network opera- 
tions. Error handling is controlled via a setjmp/longjmp 
exception mechanism. 

DOT was integrated into this architecture as an SMTP 
protocol extension. All DOT-enabled SMTP servers, in ad- 
dition to the other supported features, reply to the EHLO 
greeting from the client with a “X-DOT-DATA” response. 
Any SMTP client compliant with the RFC [19] can safely 
ignore unrecognized SMTP options beginning with “X”. 


3Both machines have 3.2GHz Intel® Pentium® 4 CPUs with 2GB of 
SDRAM and run the 2.6.10-1.770-SMP Linux kernel. 

4This slowdown could be avoided by spawning a helper process to 
perform the disk I/O. 


This allows non-DOT enable clients to use the standard 
method of data transfer and allows the server to be back- 
ward compatible. 

On the presentation of X-DOT-DATA by the server, any 
DOT-enabled client can use the X-DOT-DATA command 
as a replacement for the “DATA” command. Clients, in- 
stead of sending the data directly to the server, only send 
the OID and hints to the server as the body of the X-DOT- 
DATA command. Upon receipt of these, the server opens 
a connection to its local GTC and requests the specified 
data object. The server sends a positive completion reply 
only after successfully fetching the object. In the event of 
a GTC error, the server assumes that the error is tempo- 
rary and a transient negative completion reply is sent to 
the client. This will make sure that the client either retries 
the DOT transfer or, after a certain number of retries, falls 
back to normal DATA transmission. 


6.3.1 Mail Server Trace Analysis 


The first results in this section are analytical results from a 
mail trace taken on a medium-volume research group mail 
server. This analysis serves two purposes. First, we ex- 
amine the benefits of DOT’s content-hash-based chunked 
encoding and caching. Chunked encoding is well known 
to benefit bulk peer-to-peer downloads [8] and Web trans- 
fers [29]; we wished to demonstrate that these benefits ex- 
tend to an even wider range of applications. The second 
purpose is to generate a trace of email messages with which 
to evaluate our modified Postfix server. 

Each message in the trace records an actual SMTP con- 
versation with the mail server, recorded by a Sendmail 
mail filter. The traces are anonymized, reporting the keyed 
hash (HMAC) of the sender, receiver, headers, and mes- 
sage body. The anonymization also chunks the message 
body using a static sized chunk and Rabin fingerprints and 
records the hashes of each chunk, corresponding to the 
ways in which DOT could chunk the message for trans- 
mission. The subsequent analysis examines how many of 
these chunks DOT would transmit, but does not include the 
overhead of DOT’s protocol messages. These overheads 
are approximately 100 bytes per 20KB of data, or 0.5%, 
and are much smaller than the bandwidth savings or the 
variance between days. 

The email workload was an academic research group, 
with no notable email features (such as large mailing lists). 
We hypothesize that the messages in this workload are 
somewhat smaller than they would be in a corporate envi- 
ronment with larger email attachments, but we lack suffi- 
cient data about these other environments. The mail server 
handles approximately 2,500 messages per day. The traces 
cover 458,861 messages over 159 days. The distribution 
of email sizes, shown in Figure 9, appears heavy-tailed and 
consistent with other findings about email distribution. The 
sharp drop at 10-20MB represents common cut-off values 
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Figure 9: Mail message size distribution follows a heavy- 
tailed distribution until message size limits are reached. 


for allowed message sizes. We eliminated one message 
that was 239MB, which we believe was a test message sent 
by the server administrator. 

This section examines four different scenarios. SMTP 
default examines the number of bytes sent when send- 
ing entire, unmodified messages. With DOT body, the 
mail server sends the headers of the message directly, and 
uses DOT to transfer the message body. Only whole-file 
caching is performed: either the OID has been received, 
or not. With Rabin body, the mail server still sends the 
headers separately, but uses Rabin fingerprinting to chunk 
the DOT transfer. Finally, Rabin whole sends the entire 
message, headers included, using DOT. Because the head- 
ers change for each message, sending a statically-chunked 
OID for the entire message is unlikely to result in signif- 
icant savings. The Rabin whole method avoids this prob- 
lem, at the cost of some redundancy in the first content 
block. Allowing the GTC to chunk the entire message also 
allows the simplest integration with Postfix by avoiding the 
need for the mail program to parse the message content 
when sending. Our analysis assumes that DOT is enabled 
on both SMTP clients and servers. Table 3 shows the num- 
ber of bytes sent by DOT in these scenarios. 

In all, DOT saves approximately 20% of the total mes- 
sage bytes transferred by the mail server. These benefits 
arise in a few ways. As can be seen in Figure 10, a mod- 
erate number of messages are duplicated exactly once, and 
a small number of messages are duplicated many times— 
nearly 100 copies of one message arrived at the mail server. 
Second, as Table 3 showed, there is considerable partial re- 
dundancy between email messages that can be exploited by 
the Rabin chunking. 

While our study did not include the number of large 
email attachments that we believe are more common in 
corporate environments, we did observe a few such ex- 
amples. 1.5% of the bytes in our trace came from a 10 
MByte email that was delivered eleven times to local users. 
The administrator of the machine revealed that a non-local 


Method Total Bytes Percent Bytes 
SMTP default 6800 MB - 

DOT body 5876 MB 86.41 % 
Rabin body 5056 MB 74.35 % 
Rabin whole 5496 MB 80.81 % 


Table 3: Savings using different DOT integration methods. 
This table does not include DOT overhead bytes. 
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Figure 10: Histogram of the number of repetitions of particu- 
lar message bodies. There were 307,969 messages with unique 
bodies, 29,746 with a body duplicated once, and so on. One 
message was duplicated 1,734 times. 


mailing list to which several users were subscribed had 
received a message with a maximum-sized email attach- 
ment. Such incidents occur with moderate frequency, and 
are a common bane for email administrators. By alleviat- 
ing the bandwidth, processing, and storage pain from such 
incidents, we hope that DOT can help allow users to com- 
municate in the way most convenient to them, instead of 
following arbitrary decrees about application suitability. 


6.3.2 System throughput 


To evaluate DOT’s overhead, we generated 10,000 email 
messages from beginning of the mail trace. Each message 
is the same size as a message from the trace, and the mes- 
sage’s content is generated from Rabin-fingerprint gener- 
ated hash blocks in the trace message. Each unique hash 
value is deterministically assigned a unique content chunk 
by seeding a pseudo-random number generator with the 
hash value. The generated emails preserve some of the 
similarity between email messages, but because we can- 
not regenerate the original content (or other content that 
contains the same Rabin chunk boundaries), the generated 
emails are somewhat less redundant than the originals. 
We replayed the 10,000 generated messages through 
Postfix running on the same machines used for the portable 
storage evaluation, connected with 100 Mbit/s Ethernet. 
Table 4 shows that the DOT-enabled Postfix required only 
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Program Seconds Bytes sent 
Postfix 468 172 MB 
Postfix-DOT 468 117 MB 


Table 4: Postfix throughput for 10,000 email messages 


Program Original LoC New LoC % 
GTC Library - 421 - 
Postfix 70,824 184 0.3% 
smtpd 6,413 107 1.7% 
smtp 3,378 71 2.1% 


Table 5: Lines of Code Added or Modified in Postfix 


68% of the total bandwidth, including all protocol over- 
head, but both systems had identical throughput. 

The Postfix workload is extremely disk-seek bound. 
Neither the considerable bandwidth savings or the slight 
CPU overhead provided by DOT was sufficient to change 
this. We therefore believe that the widespread adoption of 
DOT in mail servers would therefore have a positive effect 
on bandwidth use without imposing noticeable overhead. 


6.3.3 Integration Effort 


Integrating DOT with Postfix took less than a week for a 
graduate student with no knowledge of Postfix. This time 
includes the time required to create the adapter library for 
C applications that do not use libasync, discussed in Sec- 
tion 5.4. Table 5 presents the number of lines of code 
(LoC) needed to enable DOT within Postfix. The modi- 
fications touched two Postfix subsystems, the smtpd mail 
server program, and the smtp mail client program. While 
we have only used two applications thus far with DOT 
(Postfix and gcp), we are encouraged by the ease with 
which DOT integrated with each. 


7 Discussion 


In previous sections, we presented the benefits we have 
observed using our initial DOT implementation, and dis- 
cussed some of the benefits we believe DOT can realize 
from a transfer service in other scenarios. Our experience 
with DOT thus far has revealed several lessons and remain- 
ing challenges. 

Efficiency. Our design of the DOT default transfer pro- 
tocol assumes that its extra round trips can be amortized 
across file transfers of sufficient length. While this design 
is effective for DOT’s intended target of large transfers, 
we would like to make the transfer service efficient for as 
many applications as possible, even if their transfers are 
small. For example, highly interactive Web services such 
as Google go to considerable effort to reduce the number 
of round-trips experienced by clients, and providers such 
as Akamai tout such reduction as a major benefit of their 


service. As the email study in Section 6.3 noted, email and 
many other protocols have a heavy tailed distribution with 
numerous small files being transferred. 

There are two likely approaches that can reduce DOT’s 
overhead for small transfers: either allow the application to 
send small objects directly, or implement a transfer plugin 
that passes small objects in-line as a hint over its control 
channel to bypass the need for additional communication. 
For reasons discussed below, we believe the former may be 
a better approach. 

Application resilience. The DOT-enabled Postfix falls 
back to normal SMTP communication if either the remote 
host does not support DOT or if it cannot contact the GTC 
running on the local machine. This fallback to direct trans- 
fer makes the resulting Postfix robust enough to run as the 
primary mail program for one of our personal machines. 
As Cappos and Hartman noted on Planetlab, applications 
that depend on cutting-edge services are wise to fall back to 
simpler and more reliable mechanisms [7]. We believe this 
is sound advice for any application making use of DOT. 

Security. In a system such as DOT, applications have 
several choices that trade privacy for efficiency. The sim- 
plest way for an application to ensure privacy is to encrypt 
its data before sending it to the transfer service. Unfortu- 
nately, this places restrictions on the transfer service’s abil- 
ity to cache data and obtain data from independent sources. 
Another simple (and common) choice is to not encrypt the 
data at all, and trust in whatever host or network security 
mechanisms are available. This approach allows the trans- 
fer service the most opportunities to exploit features of the 
data to improve transfers, but offers little security to the 
user. A promising middle ground is to support convergent 
encryption [11], in which data blocks are encrypted using 
their own hash values as keys. Only recipients that know 
the hashes of the desired data can decrypt the data blocks. 

DOT must interact with many different applications, 
each of which may have its own mechanisms and policies 
for providing security and privacy. We feel strongly that a 
transfer service must support a wide variety of application 
requirements, and should not impose a particular security 
model or flavor of cryptography or key management. How- 
ever, an efficient implementation of convergent encryption 
requires some support from the transfer service: The algo- 
rithm that splits data into chunks must be consistent across 
implementations, or the resulting encrypted blocks cannot 
be effectively cached. We intend to support convergent en- 
cryption in the near future. 

Application preferences and negotiation. The cur- 
rent implementation of DOT performs data transfers com- 
pletely independently of the application. While this suf- 
fices for a large and important class of applications, we 
believe that DOT can also benefit applications that desire 
more control over how their transfers are effected. Exam- 
ples of such applications include those that have specific 
encryption requirements or that wish to take advantage of 
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different sending rates or quality of service categories. 

Providing convergent encryption illustrates some of the 
problems that we must address. Applications that require 
encryption must be able to inform the transfer layer of their 
needs, and confirm that the data will be encrypted properly. 
Furthermore, the sender and receiver GTCs must also ne- 
gotiate the availability of specific capabilities in case they 
are running different versions of DOT or have different plu- 
gins. Finally, the convergent encryption plugins must com- 
municate the encryption keys. 

The design of capability discovery and negotiation is an 
important part of our future work. As a first cut at support- 
ing plugins that must negotiate specific capabilities, we are 
adding two types of metadata to DOT: per-object metadata 
that allows the receiving side to construct the plugin-chain 
required to process the data; and per-chunk metadata that 
allows the plugins to send information (such as encryption 
keys) needed to process the chunks when they are received. 

Selecting Plugins and Data Sources. A DOT receiver 
may be able to obtain its desired data from multiple sources 
using several different plugins. The DOT architecture uses 
a hierarchy of plugins, some of which implement selec- 
tion policies, to arbitrate between sources. If a variety of 
plugins become available, DOT’s plugin configuration in- 
terface may need to evolve to support more sophisticated 
configurations that allow plugins to determine the capabil- 
ities of their upstream and downstream plugins. For ex- 
ample, it may be advantageous for a multi-path plugin to 
know more about the capacities of attached links or storage 
devices. While we believe such an interface could be use- 
ful, its design would be purely speculative in the absence 
of a wide variety of plugins from which to choose. 

Several of our plugins represent promising starts more 
than finished products. We plan to enhance the multi-path 
plugin to support fetching data from mirror sites and multi- 
homed servers as well as multi-homed receivers. We are 
beginning the initial design for a “rendezvous” service that 
allows portable storage to be plugged in to a third party 
machine, instead of directly to the receiver. 

Supporting dynamically generated objects. Our de- 
sign calls for DOT to handle dynamically generated ob- 
jects that cannot be fully hashed before transmission by 
assigning them a random OID. This change requires a 
small modification to the API to return the OID before 
the put call has completed, and requires that the remote 
get_descriptors call be able to return an indicator 
that the receiver should continue checking for more de- 
scriptors. A drawback is that random OIDs sever the tie 
between the OID and the data contents, which prevents 
per-object (but not per-chunk) caching. 

Exploiting structure in data. A final issue in the design 
of DOT is the division of labor between the application and 
the transfer service in dividing data into chunks. In our de- 
sign, the transfer service is solely responsible for chunk- 
ing. As our evaluation of email traces showed, the use of 





Rabin fingerprinting can remove the need for application- 
specific chunking decisions in some cases, but there may 
remain other cases in which application knowledge is help- 
ful. For instance, many applications transfer structured 
data. Databases, for example, may return data that has rep- 
etitions at the row level, which may be much smaller than 
DOT’s default chunk size. While our current techniques 
work well for email and Web objects, we believe this issue 
merits further exploration. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper presented the design and implementation of 
an extensible data-oriented transfer service, DOT. DOT 
decouples application-specific content negotiation from 
the more general process of transferring data across the 
network. Using such a transfer service reduces re- 
implementation at the application layer and facilitates the 
adoption of new technologies to improve data transfer. 
Through a set of microbenchmarks and an examination 
of a production mail server modified to use DOT, we 
have shown that the DOT architecture imposes little over- 
head. DOT provides significant benefits, reducing band- 
width use and making new functionality such as multi-path 
or portable storage-based transfers readily available. 

While our design still faces several challenges, we be- 
lieve that introducing data transfer as a system service is a 
worthwhile goal. A widely deployed transfer service helps 
in the evolution of new services: researchers could easily 
try out new protocols using real, unmodified applications; 
and a significant fraction of Internet traffic could make use 
of new network-layer functions by simply adding a new 
transfer plugin. We believe that DOT could provide signif- 
icant benefits to applications, networks, and ultimately, to 
users. 
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Abstract 


In order for overlays and new network architectures to 
gain real user acceptance, users should be able to lever- 
age overlay functionality without any modifications to 
their applications and operating systems. We present our 
design, implementation, and experience with OCALA, 
an overlay convergence architecture that achieves this 
goal. OCALA interposes an overlay convergence layer 
below the transport layer. This layer is composed of an 
overlay independent sub-layer that interfaces with legacy 
applications, and an overlay dependent sub-layer that 
delivers packets to the overlay. Unlike previous efforts, 
OCALA enables: (a) simultaneous access to multiple 
overlays (b) communication between hosts in different 
overlays (c) communication between overlay hosts and 
legacy hosts (d) extensibility, allowing researchers to in- 
corporate their overlays into OCALA. We currently sup- 
port five overlays, 73 [32], RON [1], HIP [19], DOA [39] 
and OverDoSe [31] on Linux, Windows XP/2000 and 
Mac OS X. We (and a few other research groups and 
end-users) have used OCALA for over a year with many 
legacy applications ranging from web browsers to remote 
desktop applications. 


1 Introduction 


Over the past two decades, researchers have proposed a 
plethora of solutions to extend the Internet’s functional- 
ity, and to improve its resilience and security. After sus- 
tained efforts to add new functions such as mobility [25] 
and multicast [5] to IP, researchers have recently turned 
their attention to developing new network architectures 
(e.g., [1,3,4, 19,29,32,35]) and using overlays to address 
the Internet’s limitations.' This trend has been fueled by 
the difficulty of changing IP, on one hand, and by the ad- 
vent of the PlanetLab [26] testbed and the recent NSF 
GENI [23] initiative—which promises to create a world- 
wide testbed for evaluating new network architectures— 
on the other hand. 


'We focus on the interface provided by the network sub- 
strate, and not on how this substrate is implemented. Thus, we 
do not distinguish between the implementation of a network ar- 
chitecture and an overlay; an overlay is one way to implement 
a new network architecture on top of IP. 
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In order to evaluate the feasibility of these proposals 
and to ultimately bring them closer to reality, it is im- 
portant to experiment with real users running real ap- 
plications. Ideally, users should be able to opt into new 
experimental architectures without any changes to their 
legacy applications. (We use the term legacy applications 
to refer to existing applications like web browsers that 
assume IP semantics.) Supporting legacy applications on 
new network architectures is inherently a difficult task: 
legacy applications assume traditional semantics of IP 
addresses and DNS names, while a new network archi- 
tecture may offer a substantially different interface. Ex- 
isting solutions are in general tailored to a particular net- 
work architecture [1, 19,34,43], leading to duplication of 
effort across different implementations. 

In this paper, we describe the design and implementa- 
tion of our solution, OCALA (Overlay Convergence Ar- 
chitecture for Legacy Applications), that enables legacy 
applications to take advantage of the functionality pro- 
vided by new network architectures. OCALA differs 
from existing solutions in that it enables (1) applications 
running on the same machine to access different over- 
lays simultaneously, (2) stitching of multiple overlays so 
that users residing in different overlays can communi- 
cate with each other, (3) hosts to communicate through 
an overlay even if the other end-point understands only 
IP, and (4) extensibility so that a new overlay can be in- 
corporated into OCALA with minimal effort. 

In a nutshell, OCALA re-factors the protocol stack 
by imposing an Overlay Convergence (OC) layer. The 
OC layer is positioned below the transport layer in the 
IP stack. It is decomposed into the overlay-independent 
(OC-I) sub-layer, which interacts with the legacy ap- 
plications by presenting an IP-like interface, and the 
overlay-dependent (OC-D) sub-layer, which tunnels the 
traffic of applications over overlays. 

The main contributions of this paper are an overlay 
agnostic architecture for supporting legacy applications 
and an extensible implementation of this architecture as 
a proxy. Our implementation of OCALA as a proxy re- 
quires no changes to applications or operating systems. 

In realizing our design, we borrow many techniques 
and protocols from the literature, such as address virtu- 
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alization [12, 19,34, 36,42, 43], DNS capture and rewrit- 
ing [9, 22, 28,42], and SSL [10]. We have implemented 
the OC-D sub-layer for 73 and RON. In addition, OC- 
D modules for HIP [14], DOA [39] and OverDoSe [31] 
have been implemented by other research groups. To il- 
lustrate the utility of OCALA, we have provided services 
such as intrusion-detection, secure wireless access, se- 
cure Intranet access, and Network Address Translation 
(NAT) box traversal, to legacy applications. 

OCALA does not come without limitations. The fact 
that OCALA is positioned below the transport layer 
makes it hard, if not impossible, for legacy applica- 
tions to take advantage of network architectures that pro- 
vide transport or application layer functionalities, such 
as multi-path congestion control and data storage [17]. 


2 Related Work 


Supporting legacy applications over non-IP or IP- 
modified communication infrastructures has been ad- 
dressed in many contexts. Examples include overlay net- 
works and new network architectures (e.g., RON [1], 
73 [32], HIP [19], DOA [39], WRAP [2], end-host sup- 
port for mobility [34,36,42]), and mechanisms that en- 
able end-hosts to use overlays without participating in 
them [21]. In contrast to these overlay-specific efforts, 
OCALA enables a user to simultaneously access differ- 
ent overlays and to communicate with hosts residing in 
overlays the user is not directly connected to. 

A recent system, Oasis [18], enables legacy applica- 
tions to route traffic through different overlays, and has a 
design similar to that of OCALA. However, Oasis’s cur- 
rent implementation supports only overlays that are IP- 
addressable, and does not allow stitching together multi- 
ple overlays. In contrast, OCALA supports overlays that 
address hosts using a variety of identifiers and naming 
schemes (e.g., 13, DOA), and allows hosts on different 
overlays to communicate with each other. Oasis opti- 
mizes application performance by automatically select- 
ing the “best” overlay. Furthermore, Oasis supports sand- 
boxed code execution, a direct result of its Java-based 
implementation. The current implementation of OCALA 
does not support any of these features. 

Our goal of stitching together multiple network archi- 
tectures resembles the goal of AVES [22], TRIAD [3], 
UIP [7], IPNL [8], Plutarch [4], and IPv4/IPv6 transition 
schemes like [11]. In contrast to these proposals which 
provide universal connectivity, OCALA’s focus is on ex- 
posing to users, functions that new architectures provide, 
both in isolation and when stitched together. 

Layering is a widely-used principle in networking. 
Many architectures (e.g., HIP [19], WRAP [2]) hide the 
details of underlying layers by interposing a shim layer 
between the transport and network layers. More recently, 
Henderson generalized the HIP setup protocol to support 
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Figure 1: The overlay convergence (OC) layer. 


other architectures that decouple location and identity of 
hosts [13]. OCALA’s OC layer is similar to such a shim 
layer. OCALA is different from other architectures in 
that it explicitly splits the OC layer into an overlay in- 
dependent sub-layer and an overlay dependent sub-layer, 
which respectively act as traditional network and link 
layers. This division enables OCALA to provide simul- 
taneous access to and inter-operability across different 
network architectures. 

For implementing OCALA, we rely on techniques and 
protocols previously proposed in different contexts. In- 
tercepting DNS requests for interposing proxies on the 
data path has been used in AVES [22], Coral [9], and for 
improving web browsing performance over wireless net- 
works [28]. Local-scope addresses have been utilized in 
the context of supporting mobility [19, 34, 36, 42], redi- 
rection [12], process migration [33,34] and server avail- 
ability [33]. Our address-negotiation protocol is similar 
to that in Yalagandula et. al. [42], while the OC-I sub- 
layer’s security protocol is a generalization of SSL [10]. 


3 Design Overview 


We focus on network architectures and overlays that of- 
fer a service model of end-to-end packet delivery sim- 
ilar to IP’s, as opposed to those that provide transport- 
or application-layer functions, such as data storage 
(e.g., Oceanstore [17]). Some examples are overlays 
that improve Internet’s resilience and performance (e.g., 
RON [1], Detour [29], OverQoS [35]), overlays that pro- 
vide new functions (e.g., mobility [42,43]), overlays that 
bridge multiple address spaces [2,22], as well as recent 
architectures such as 73 [32], HIP [19], and DOA [39]. 
Although not all architectures are realized as overlays, 
for convenience, in the remainder of this paper, we will 
use the term overlay to also refer to network architectures 
that are implemented as overlays. 

Each end-host F in an overlay has an overlay-specific 
identifier (ID), which is used by other end-hosts to con- 
tact E through the overlay. While in the simplest case 
an overlay ID can be the host’s IP address (e.g., RON), 
many overlays use other forms of identifiers (e.g., 13 and 
DOA use flat IDs, HIP uses hashes of public keys). Since 
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overlay IDs may not be human-readable, end-hosts may 
also be assigned human-readable names for convenience. 
3.1 Goals 


Our design is centered around four main goals: 


e Transparency: Legacy applications should not 
break despite the fact that their traffic is relayed over 
an overlay instead of over IP. 


Inter-operability: Hosts in different overlays 
should be able to communicate with one another, 
and further, hosts that do not participate in any over- 
lay should also be accessible through overlays. 


Expose overlay functionality: Users should have 
control in choosing the overlay used to send their 
traffic, and should be able to leverage the overlay 
functions despite using overlay-unaware (legacy) 
applications. 


Factor out common functions: Instead of relying 
on the security provided by overlays, the architec- 
ture should provide basic security features such as 
host authentication and encryption. 


3.2 Overlay Convergence Layer 


OCALA interposes a layer, called the overlay conver- 
gence (OC) layer, between the transport and the network 
layers (see Figure 1). The OC layer replaces the IP layer 
in the Internet’s stack, and consists of two sub-layers: an 
overlay independent (OC-I) sub-layer, and an overlay de- 
pendent (OC-D) sub-layer. 

The main functions of the OC-I sub-layer are to 
present a consistent IP-like interface to legacy applica- 
tions and to multiplex/demultiplex traffic between appli- 
cations and various overlays. In addition, the OC-I sub- 
layer provides common functions, such as authentication 
and encryption, that are useful across overlays. 

The OC-D sub-layer consists of modules for various 
overlays, which are responsible for setting up overlay- 
specific state and for sending/receiving packets to/from 
the particular overlay. For example, the 23 OC-D module 
maintains private triggers at both end-points, while the 
OverQoS module performs resource reservation. Note 
that IP can be viewed as a “default” overlay module. 

Figure 2 shows an example in which three applica- 
tions on host A open connections over IP and two over- 
lays: a web browser (Firefox) uses IP to connect to a 
CNN server, a chat client (IRC) uses i3 to preserve its 
anonymity, and ssh uses RON for improved resilience. 
The design also enables hosts in different overlays to 
communicate with each other. Figure 3 shows how two 
hosts on different overlays can communicate using a 
gateway host (B) that is connected to both overlays. 
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Figure 2: Three applications on host (A) which establish con- 
nections via IP and two overlays: RON and 73. 


We refer to the end-to-end communication channel be- 
tween two end-hosts at the OC-I sub-layer as a path, and 
to the communication channel between two end-hosts at 
the OC-D sub-layer as a tunnel. In Figure 3 the path be- 
tween the two end-hosts is (A, B, C), and consists of two 
tunnels, (A, B) and (B, C). 


3.3. Layering in OCALA: Discussion 


The services implemented by the OC-I and OC-D sub- 
layers on the data plane are analogous to the services pro- 
vided by the network and data-link layers in the OSI pro- 
tocol stack respectively. Like the data-link layer which 
provides communication between any two nodes in the 
same link layer domain, OC-D provides communication 
between any two nodes in the same overlay. Similarly, 
like the network layer which provides communication 
across different link layer domains, the OC-I sub-layer 
provides communication across different overlays. 

However, OCALA does not enforce strict layering 
within its sub-layers. Unlike traditional layering, where a 
layer uses only the services provided by the layer below, 
OCALA allows legacy applications to access the services 
provided by the OC-D sub-layer, by passing overlay- 
specific names or IDs to OC-D through the OC-I sub- 
layer. These names are resolved at the OC-D sub-layer, 
and their semantics is opaque to the OC-I sub-layer. This 
allows us to achieve the main goal of OCALA—enable 
legacy applications to take advantage of the functions 
provided by overlays—while keeping the OC-I sub-layer 
agnostic of the overlays. 


4 Detailed Architecture 


We present a goal-driven description of OCALA, by 
showing how our design achieves the four goals we laid 
out in § 3.1. Achieving these design goals is challeng- 
ing as they have conflicting requirements. For instance, 
on one hand, we want to expose the rich functionality 
provided by overlays to users, while on the other, we 
have to preserve the narrow IP interface exposed to the 
legacy applications. Our design aims to find a sweet spot 
in achieving these opposing goals. 
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Figure 3: Bridging multiple overlays. 


4.1 Goal 1: Achieving Transparency 


Our main goal is to ensure that legacy applications 
are oblivious to the existence of overlays. Ideally, ap- 
plications should work without any changes or re- 
configuration when IP is replaced by the OC layer. Our 
design is fundamentally constrained by how a legacy ap- 
plication interacts with the external world. Most legacy 
applications make a DNS request, and then send/receive 
IP packets to/from the IP address returned in the DNS re- 
ply. Thus, legacy applications identify Internet hosts us- 
ing names and IP addresses, where names are resolved 
using DNS to IP addresses. 

We now describe and justify the following design de- 
cisions regarding names and IP addresses exposed to the 
legacy application: 


e Overlay hosts are identified primarily using names. 
These names are resolved using overlay-specific 
resolution protocols. Each overlay can implement 
its resolution protocol, which may differ from a 
DNS lookup. 


e The IP address returned to the application by the 
resolution protocol has only local meaning. This ad- 
dress serves as an OC-I handle to retrieve state cor- 
responding to the remote host. Similarly, a tunnel 
descriptor is used by the OC-D sub-layer to main- 
tain hop-by-hop state, and a path descriptor is used 
at the OC-I sub-layer to maintain end-to-end state. 


4.1.1 Overlay Names 


Users can exercise control over the overlay used for de- 
livering their traffic by using: (a) fields in the IP headers, 
e.g., IP addresses, port numbers, or (b) DNS-like names. 

In the first approach, a user can specify rules on how 
packets should be processed using fields in the IP header. 
For example, the user can specify that packets sent to ad- 
dress 64.236.24.4 and port 80 should be forwarded 
through RON, while packets sent to 207.188.7.x 
should be forwarded through OverQoS. 

In the second approach, users can encode the overlay 
to be used in the DNS names. We refer to the unique 
name associated with each overlay host as its overlay 
name. An overlay name is of the form foo.ov, where 
ov specifies the overlay, and foo is a name unique to 
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Figure 4: Path setup protocol. 


that overlay. On receiving a DNS request for an overlay 
name, the OC layer sets up state which allows it to in- 
tercept and forward all the subsequent packets from the 
application to host foo.ov through overlay ov. 

The main advantage in relying solely on the infor- 
mation in the IP headers is that it works with all Inter- 
net applications, since at the very least, an application 
sends and receives IP packets. On the other hand, us- 
ing overlay names has several advantages. First, over- 
lay names can be used to identify hosts (for example, 
NATed hosts) without routable IP addresses. This prop- 
erty is fundamental to overlays that bridge multiple ad- 
dress spaces [3,22]. Second, names are human-readable 
and hence easier to use. Third, the user does not need to 
know the IP address of the destination in advance, which 
is not feasible in some cases. Indeed, when an overlay 
provides support for content replication, the IP address 
of the server that ultimately serves the content may not 
be known to the users. 

Our implementation chooses DNS-like names as the 
primary method for overlay selection. For supporting ap- 
plications that do not make DNS requests, we also sup- 
port the use of IP header fields for overlay selection. 


4.1.2 Overlay-specific Resolution 


Our second design decision is to resolve overlay names 
using overlay-specific mechanisms. A name of the form 
foo.ov, is resolved by the OC-D module for overlay ov. 
This design choice has two main advantages over DNS- 
based resolution. First, this allows multiple namespaces 
to co-exist with each other and with the DNS namespace, 
thus enabling a fully extensible namespace. Each overlay 
is allowed to implement its name allocation and resolu- 
tion, without requiring a global infrastructure. Second, 
this allows OCALA to support network architectures that 
do not assume global IP address allocation. Examples in- 
clude MetaNet [41] and IPNL [8] wherein names are the 
only way to refer to hosts. Other examples include ar- 
chitectures that leverage name resolution to implement 
different functions (e.g., DoA [39]). 

In the remainder of the section, we describe how the 
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control plane and data plane operations of OCALA trans- 
parently set up an end-to-end path and tunnel the legacy 
applications’ data across the overlay. 


4.1.3 Control Plane: End-to-End Path Setup 


A new connection setup is triggered by the receipt of 
a DNS request for a previously unseen overlay destina- 
tion or the receipt of the first data packet of a connection 
configured to use a particular overlay. The final result of 
these operations is establishing an end-to-end path at the 
OC-I sub-layer and setting up the state required to han- 
dle the application’s traffic. While a path could consist of 
several tunnels at the OC-D sub-layer, in this section we 
consider a single-tunnel path. We generalize the descrip- 
tion to multi-tunnel paths in § 4.2. 

Consider a legacy application on host A that wants to 
communicate with a remote legacy application at host 
B, called foo.ov (see Figure 4). The application first is- 
sues a DNS request for foo.ov, which is intercepted by 
the OC-I sub-layer. On receiving such a request, the OC- 
I sub-layer associates a globally unique path descriptor, 
pdap, and remembers the mapping between the name 
and the descriptor (foo.ov--pd,g) in order to service 
future requests for foo.ov. We minimize collisions by 
randomly choosing the path descriptor from a 128-bit 
number space. 

The OC-I sub-layer then invokes the corresponding 
module in the OC-D sub-layer to setup a tunnel to foo.ov 
through overlay ov. In turn, the OC-D sub-layer invokes 
a resolution service to obtain the overlay ID (JDg) of 
foo.ov. Examples of resolution services are DNS (used 
in RON), OpenDHT [16] (used in DOA), and implicit 
name-to-identifier hashing (used in 73). After the OC- 
D sub-layer resolves the name, it instantiates the neces- 
sary state for communicating with foo.ov, and returns a 
pointer to this state, the tunnel descriptor, td 4p, to OC-I. 
For example, in 73, the setup phase involves negotiating 
a pair of private triggers with the remote end-host, and 
instantiating the mapping state between foo.ov and the 
private trigger IDs. 

On receiving the tunnel descriptor td4g from OC-D, 
the OC-I sub-layer at A then performs an OC-I sub-layer 
setup with its peer sub-layer at B. The OC-I sub-layer 
at host B allocates a descriptor for the tunnel at the OC- 
D sub-layer (tdg,), and an OC handle (Pg). When 
OC-I sub-layer setup is completed, the OC-I sub-layer at 
host A stores the mapping (pd4p—td,g), and returns 
an OC handle (oc_handle) to the application in the form 
of a local-scope IP address, I P.4,. To maintain compat- 
ibility with IP, JP4p belongs to an unallocated address 
space (e.g., 1.x.x.x [15]). Figure 5 shows the state in- 
stantiated at hosts A and B during the setup protocol. The 
setup operations when the first data packet of a connec- 
tion is intercepted are similar; we do not describe it here. 





[Osa] .2Pss [asta] 


Figure 5: Forwarding a data packet from host A (with IP ad- 
dress J P4) to B (with IP address J Pg). The mappings used to 
modify the packet are in bold. 


4.1.4 Data Plane: Packet Forwarding 


The application at host A addresses packets destined to 
foo.ov to I Pap, the OC handle returned by the OC-I sub- 
layer (see Figure 5). The OC-I sub-layer retrieves the 
state associated with this handle, and appends the path 
descriptor, pd, to the packet, before handing it off to 
the OC-D sub-layer to be sent over tunnel td4 5. The OC- 
D sub-layer, using its tunnel state, sends the packets to 
foo.ov using the overlay ID, J Dz. At the destination, the 
packet is handed to the OC-I sub-layer, which uses the 
path descriptor in the header to demultiplex the packet. 
Before sending the packet to the application, the OC-I 
sub-layer rewrites the source address to JPga, the OC 
handle associated with the A to B path at B. The desti- 
nation address is rewritten to the local IP address at B. 

As evident from this description, the constraint im- 
posed by supporting unmodified applications leaves us 
with little choice but to overload the semantics of 
application-level names and IP addresses. We discuss the 
limitations of overloading names and addresses on trans- 
parency in § 4.5. 


4.2 Goal 2: Bridging Multiple Overlays 


When multiple overlays are deployed, a potential unde- 
sirable side-effect is that hosts in different overlays may 
not be able to reach one another. For example, 23 allows 
NATed hosts to act as servers, but such servers will be 
unreachable through RON. Even in the Internet, hosts in 
different IP address spaces cannot communicate with one 
another [22]. Moreover, it is likely that some of the In- 
ternet hosts will not participate in overlays. 

Our architecture addresses these problems by allow- 
ing remote resolution of names, a mechanism borrowed 
from other architectural proposals such as DOA [39]. 
When a host belonging to overlay ov/ resolves an over- 
lay name foo.ov2, the OC-I sub-layer resolves the name 
by forwarding the request to a gateway which partici- 
pates in the overlay ov2. We provide interoperability be- 
tween overlay and legacy hosts by designing special OC- 
D modules that send and receive IP traffic to and from 
legacy hosts. 
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When performing remote resolution, path descriptors 
are used as state handles across intermediate hops (such 
as gateways). The tunnel descriptor is a handle passed 
between the OC-I and the OC-D sub-layers at the same 
host; the path descriptor is used as a handle between 
the OC-I sub-layers at different hosts. Thus, intermedi- 
ate hops can use the path descriptor to retrieve state re- 
quired to relay the packet further. Further, decoupling 
path and tunnel descriptors allows different paths to 
share the same tunnel. For example, paths (A, B, C) and 
(A, B, D) can share the tunnel (A, B). 

We now describe our mechanisms to bridge different 
overlays in more detail. 


4.2.1 Overlay Gateways 


Consider a host A that uses the 73 overlay wishing to 
contact a host C in the RON overlay (See Figure 3). To 
enable this communication, we deploy a host (gateway) 
B that resides on both 73 and RON, and runs the OC-D 
modules for both overlays. Host A then sets up a two-hop 
path to C by using the gateway as an intermediate hop. 
For a multi-hop path, the setup protocol creates tunnels 
between consecutive hops and sets up the routing state at 
the OC-I sub-layer of the intermediate hop to create an 
end to end path. We now give the details of the protocol. 

Assume that the overlay name of host C is foo.ron. 
Configuration files at host A (described in § 4.3) indi- 
cate that connections to foo.ron should go through a gate- 
way B in 73 with the name bari3. To communicate with 
host C, an application at host A issues a DNS request for 
foo.ron. The OC-I sub-layer, upon intercepting this re- 
quest, instructs the 73 OC-D module to set up a tunnel to 
bar.i3. This operation is identical to the tunnel setup in 
§ 4.1.3. Once this tunnel is setup, the OC-I at A asks its 
peer at B to set up the rest of the path to the destination 
C recursively. 

At the end of the setup protocol, an end-to-end path is 
established from A to C with the unique path descriptor 
pd. A common path descriptor helps identify a path so 
that any path breakages can be dynamically detected and 
quickly repaired. Our gateway, as in the case of a NAT, 
maintains per-path state. 


4.2.2 Legacy Gateways 


Legacy gateways are similar to overlay gateways except 
that one of the tunnels is over IP to a legacy host that does 
not participate in any overlay natively and does not run 
the OC-I sub-layer. Thus, overlay functionality, such as 
improved routing, will be available only on the tunnel es- 
tablished over the overlay (between an overlay host and 
the gateway). There are two types of legacy gateways: 


Legacy server gateway. The legacy server (LS) gate- 
way allows an overlay-enabled client to contact a legacy 
server (see Figure 6(a)). Functionally, the LS gateway 
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Figure 6: (a) An overlay client connecting to a legacy server. 
(b) A legacy client connecting to an overlay server. 


runs an OC-I sub-layer over an OC-D module (say 73) 
and a special OC-D module called LegacyServerIP (or 
LSIP). The setup protocol is similar to that for an overlay 
gateway. Consider a overlay host connecting to cnn.com 
through the LS gateway. The OC-I sub-layer at the LS 
gateway forwards such setup requests to the LSIP mod- 
ule. The LSIP module now behaves like a NAT box with 
respect to the server. It first resolves the name cnn.com 
using DNS and allocates a local port for this tunnel. 
Packets sent to the server are rewritten by changing the 
source address to that of the LS gateway, and altering the 
source port to be the allocated local port. The local port is 
then used to multiplex incoming packets, which are then 
sent to the OC-I sub-layer with the appropriate handle. 


Legacy client gateway. The legacy client (LC) gateway 
enables overlay servers to offer their services to legacy 
clients; legacy clients are not overlay enabled, nor do 
they run the OC-I sub-layer (see Figure 6(b)). The LC 
gateway runs the OC-I sub-layer over an OC-D module 
(say 73) and a special OC-D module called LegacyCli- 
entIP (or LCIP). In addition, the client is configured to 
use the LC gateway as its DNS server. The LCIP module 
intercepts DNS queries from the client, and dispatches 
them to the OC-I sub-layer which initiates a tunnel over 
the overlay. The LCIP module then sends a DNS re- 
ply with an Internet routable address to the client, cap- 
tures packets sent by the legacy client to that address, 
and sends them over the overlay. Any client can now 
contact the machine foo.i3 from any machine provided 
that its DNS server is set to the address of the LC gate- 
way. The design of our LC gateway is similar to that 
of AVES [22]. The fact that the addresses returned by 
the gateway should be routable considerably limits the 
number of clients that can connect simultaneously [22]. 
HTTP traffic does not suffer from this limitation since 
gateways can use DNS names in the HTTP requests for 
demultiplexing. 
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<Pathinfo> 
<Match urlPattern="*.ron" /> 
<Match protocol="tcp" dstPort="22" /> 
<Hop 
overlayId="PLron" 
routingMetric="minLatency" 


/> 
</PathInfo> 


Figure 7: Configuration snippet indicating that ssh traffic or 
connections to all DNS names ending in .ron should go over 
an instance of RON running on PlanetLab, using the minimum 
latency metric. 


4.3 Goal 3: Exposing Overlay Functionality 


Different new architectures and overlays provide differ- 
ent functions. Users should be able to choose the overlay 
best suited for a particular application. The overlay se- 
lected might allow further customization of the functions 
it offers. For example, RON allows users to choose the 
metric based on which the paths are optimized, OverQoS 
allows users to specify QoS parameters, and architec- 
tures like 13 and DOA allow users to explicitly interpose 
middleboxes on the path. For flexibility, users should 
be able to customize their preferences for each tunnel 
along a path. Preferences include both overlay-specific 
(e.g., use latency optimized paths for RON) and overlay- 
independent options (e.g., identity of gateways, end-to- 
end authentication). 

Given the limited options available to a legacy ap- 
plication for communicating its preferences to the OC 
layer, our initial design was to encode the user pref- 
erences in the DNS name. For example, a DNS name 
foo.delay50ms.overgos was used to identify a connec- 
tion to the host with name foo using a path of less 
than 50 ms delay in OverQoS. However, overloading 
DNS names to include preferences had multiple disad- 
vantages, from highly restrictive syntax to being plain 
cumbersome to utilize. Although this approach is imple- 
mented in OCALA, we do not use it. 

Instead, we opted for expressing user preferences us- 
ing XML configuration files. On receiving a setup re- 
quest for an overlay name, the OC-D sub-layer reads the 
preferences associated with the name (if any) from the 
configuration file, before proceeding with the setup op- 
eration. A snippet from a configuration file is shown in 
Figure 7. Though directly manipulating the configuration 
files offers great flexibility, we expect users to rely on our 
graphical user interface described in § 7. 


4.3.1 Support For Middleboxes 


OCALA also allows users to customize their data path 
by redirecting traffic through specific middleboxes us- 
ing the configuration files. Several new network archi- 
tectures [32,39] provide support for such middleboxes, 
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Figure 8: Interfacing a middlebox. 


by allowing both the sender and the receiver to explicitly 
insert middleboxes on the data path. OCALA’s support 
for middleboxes is similar to that for gateways. Consider 
the case of a sender-imposed middlebox where a host 
A wishes to contact a host B through a middlebox M 
(see Figure 8). The only difference from the operation 
of a gateway is that the middlebox module running at 
M should be allowed to perform arbitrary transforma- 
tions on the data sent by one end-point before forward- 
ing it to the other. In OCALA, the middlebox module 
implements a single function call that is used by the OC- 
I sub-layer to pass packets to it. A configuration file at 
M specifies the middlebox operations to be applied to 
connections traversing the middlebox. The protocol for 
receiver-imposed middleboxes is similar. 


4.4 Goal 4: Factoring Out Common Functions 


A second-order goal aimed at reducing the effort of 
overlay developers, is to leverage the OC-I sub-layer to 
implement generic functions, such as security and data 
compression, that can be used by different overlays. 

Security and authentication of data connections are 
important requirements for many overlays, especially 
in cases where flat names are employed. OCALA in- 
corporates basic security mechanisms at the OC-I sub- 
layer. In particular, the OC-I sub-layer offers encryp- 
tion and authentication, both of which operate agnostic 
of the overlay used for the traffic. The OC-I sub-layer’s 
authentication mechanism is based on human-readable 
names and relies on the existence of a certification and 
name-allocation authority from which users can obtain 
certificates associating their overlay name to their pub- 
lic key. OCALA’s protocol for securely communicating 
with a host known by its name alone is very similar to 
the Secure Sockets Layer protocol (SSL) [10] which re- 
lies on certificate authorities like VeriSign. We designed 
our own custom protocol rather than reusing SSL since 
in general middleboxes need to operate on unencrypted 
data, which is not possible under the existing end-to-end 
model of SSL. 


*We do not know of any mechanism for eliminating the 
centralized authority for a human-readable and secure naming 
scheme. It is easy to extend our model to hierarchical name- 
allocation schemes. 
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4.5 Limitations 


The primary goal of our design is to achieve transparency 
for legacy applications while providing complete access 
to overlay functions. We review how well our design 
meets this goal. 


4.5.1 Access to Overlay Functions 


While the OC layer enables legacy applications to take 
advantage of most overlay functions such as mobil- 
ity, anycast, QoS, route optimizations and middleboxes, 
there are two important limitations. First, the fact that 
OCALA is positioned below the transport layer makes 
it hard, if not impossible, for legacy applications to take 
advantage of overlay networks that provide transport- or 
application-layer functionalities (e.g., multi-path conges- 
tion control, or data storage [17]). Second, the current in- 
stantiations of OCALA support only unicast legacy ap- 
plications; it provides no support for legacy applications 
using IP multicast; we are currently designing a multicast 
abstraction at the OC-I sub-layer. 


4.5.2 Transparency 


The OC-I sub-layer overloads IP addresses in ways that 
might break assumptions made by some applications. In 
contrast to usual IP semantics, the scope of addresses 
returned by the OC-I sub-layer to applications is local. 
Firstly, the use of local scope addresses implies that ad- 
dresses returned to legacy applications will not be valid 
at other hosts. In our experience, this does not break sev- 
eral common applications like ssh, Internet Explorer, re- 
mote desktop, and ftp servers. However, peer-to-peer ap- 
plications and SIP may not work under OCALA (unless 
all hosts run OCALA). Secondly, applications like ftp 
that encode addresses in data packets will potentially not 
work since the OC-I sub-layer performs IP header rewrit- 
ing before delivering packets to the application. Our im- 
plementation avoids address rewriting to some extent by 
negotiating the local addresses at the OC-I sub-layer, a 
technique borrowed from [42]. However, for legacy gate- 
ways, address rewriting cannot be avoided. 

Local-scope addresses have been used before in sev- 
eral contexts and their limitations and workarounds are 
well-known [42]. In supporting overlays where hosts 
may not have routable IP addresses, we are left with little 
choice but to work around the limitations of local-scope 
addresses using mechanisms like address negotiation. 


5 The Overlay Dependent Layer 


The overlay dependent sub-layer implements the func- 
tions specific to an overlay. We first present the interface 
that is exported by an OC-D module to the OC-I sub- 
layer. We then describe the working of the OC-D mod- 
ules for two overlays, 13 [32] and RON [1], which we 
developed in-house. This description serves not only as 


a validation of our architecture but also as a blueprint for 
implementing OC-D modules for other overlays. 


5.1 OC-D Module API 


Table 1 shows the basic API functions that every OC-D 
module needs to implement and expose to the OC-I sub- 
layer. For simplicity of exposition, we omit error-related 
functions here. 


Function calls: OC-I — OC-D 
setup(name,pref, path_d) | setup path to host name 
using preferences pref 
close(tunnel_d) close tunnel 
send(tunnel_d, IP_pkt) send IP packet via tunnel 

Callbacks: OC-D — OC-I 
setup_done(path_d, callback invoked when tunnel 
tunnel_d) (tunnel_d) was established 
recv(path_d, IP_pkt) receive IP packet from tunnel 






















Table 1: OC-D Module API. 


The basic API consists of three functions and two call- 
backs. The setup function sets up a tunnel between 
the local host and a remote host according to the user’s 
preferences. The user preferences pref and the overlay 
name of the remote host name are passed in the setup 
call. The path_d field represents the path descriptor at the 
OC-I sub-layer and is used by the OC-D sub-layer in the 
setup_done callback. Once the OC-D sub-layer creates 
the tunnel it returns the tunnel descriptor (tunnel_d) to the 
OC-I sub-layer using callback setup_done. The close 
function call is invoked by the OC-I sub-layer to close 
the specified tunnel. This function is usually called when 
a path’s state at the OC-I sub-layer expires. We discuss 
the timeout values for this state in the implementation 
section (§ 7.1). 

The send function call, invoked by the OC-I sub- 
layer, includes a handle to the OC-D’s state for that tun- 
nel (i.e. the tunnel descriptor) and the packet itself. The 
recv call, is invoked by an OC-D module to the OC-I 
sub-layer, upon receiving a packet from the overlay. 


5.2 The RON Module 


RON [1] aims to improve the resilience of the Internet by 
using alternate routes in the overlay. RON offers an inter- 
face similar to IP, and not surprisingly, it requires very lit- 
tle effort to implement the OC-D module for RON. RON 
uses IP addresses and DNS names as overlay IDs and 
overlay names, respectively. 

When the OC-I sub-layer asks the RON module to 
setup a connection to a RON host (identified by a name 
such as foo.com.ron), this name is resolved using the 
DNS infrastructure to obtain an IP address. The RON 
module then sets up state associating the preferences and 
the destination IP address with the tunnel and passes its 
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handle to the OC-I sub-layer. Data plane operations in- 
volve simple encapsulation and decapsulation. 


5.3. The i3 Module 


13 [32] is a network architecture that uses a rendezvous- 
based communication abstraction to support services like 
mobility, multicast, anycast and service composition. We 
now describe how the 73 module works when host A con- 
tacts host B over 73. 

On receiving the setup request for B.i3 from the OC- 
I sub-layer, the 13 OC-D module at A first resolves the 
name to a 256-bit 73 identifier by using implicit map- 
ping: the identifier of a host is derived by simply hashing 
its name. The identifier obtained by hashing B.i3 corre- 
sponds to B’s public trigger identifier idg. Thus, 73 does 
not require any resolution infrastructure. 

After the name is resolved, the 13 module at A initiates 
private trigger negotiation by contacting host B through 
its public trigger [idg|B]. Both hosts exchange a pair of 
private triggers [id 4 5|A] and [idg |B], respectively, af- 
ter which they communicate exclusively through these 
triggers: host A sends packets to host B using ID idga, 
and host B sends packets to A using ID id4g. Once the 
control protocol sets up the required state, the 73 mod- 
ule sends packets captured by the OC-I sub-layer by en- 
capsulating the payload with 73 headers that include the 
private triggers identifying the flow. 

The i3 OC-D module allows receiver-imposed mid- 
dleboxes by using i3’s stack of IDs. An 73 host B that 
wishes to impose the middlebox M on all hosts contact- 
ing it, inserts a public trigger of the form [idg|(idy, B)]. 
When a client A sends a trigger negotiation request via 
the ID idg, i3 delivers it to M along with the stack 
(idyz, B). The i3 OC-D module thus obtains the iden- 
tity of the next hop and automatically proceeds to set up 
the tunnel to B through its OC-I sub-layer. 


6 Applications 


Legacy applications benefit from OCALA in two differ- 
ent ways. Firstly, OCALA enables applications to lever- 
age the new functionality offered by overlays. Secondly, 
the OC-I sub-layer of OCALA allows a path to traverse 
multiple overlays thus composing their functionalities. 
We now describe some applications that demonstrate 
these two types of benefits. 


6.1 Functions Enabled by Overlays 


NAT Traversal: Since 73 enables access to machines be- 
hind NATs, a user can run legacy servers behind NATs by 
using the 13 OC-D module. In addition to allowing exter- 
nal hosts to contact these servers, OCALA also enables 
users to securely access their home machines from any- 
where by using the human-readable 73 name of the home 
machine. When persuading users to deploy OCALA, we 


found NAT traversal to be a very attractive feature from 
the users’ perspective. 


Receiver Imposed Middleboxes: 73 enables hosts to 
redirect all incoming traffic to a middle-box which can 
be located anywhere in the network. We used this abil- 
ity to force all traffic sent to a legacy web server to pass 
through an intrusion detection middlebox which was not 
located on the physical path to the server. We used the 
popular Bro [24] intrusion detection program in our im- 
plementation by writing a 200-line middlebox shim layer 
through which the OC-I sub-layer relays packets that are 
to be analyzed by Bro. 

Observe that Bro is itself a legacy application, and thus 
packets sent to Bro should have valid IP headers. For this 
reason, the shim layer assigns virtual addresses to both 
end points and rewrites the IP headers appropriately, be- 
fore sending the packets to Bro. To Bro, communication 
between the remote hosts looks like a conversation be- 
tween two virtual hosts, and it can perform stateful anal- 
ysis (e.g., TCP analysis by matching the data packets 
of a TCP connection with the corresponding acknowl- 
edgments). Since Bro sees only virtual addresses, it can- 
not perform certain analysis like address-scan detection 
that looks for several unsuccessful connection attempts 
to hosts within the same network. 


Secure Mobility: HIP enables hosts to securely commu- 
nicate with each other even when the hosts are mobile. 
We leverage this functionality of HIP to support ssh con- 
nections that remain alive even when one of the hosts 
changes its IP address. 


6.2 Functions Enabled by the OC-I Sub-layer 


Secure Intranet Access: We implemented a flexible and 
secure version of Virtual Private Networks (VPNs) [37] 
by using the OC-I sub-layer to contact legacy hosts using 
an overlay. A legacy server gateway runs inside the orga- 
nization and hence has unrestricted access to all intranet 
hosts. To access intranet machines, external hosts relay 
packets through the legacy gateway. Authentication and 
encryption are important requirements in this scenario, 
and we leverage the OC-I sub-layer’s security mech- 
anisms. Any routing overlay, including vanilla IP, can 
be used for communicating between the user’s machine 
and the legacy gateway. The main advantage of our sys- 
tem over VPN-based systems is that a client can access 
multiple intranets at the same time even if all intranets 
use the same address range. Users specify their prefer- 
ence through the configuration file—e.g., all connections 
to “companyl.com should go through the gateway1 of 
company I while connections to *.company2.com should 
use the gateway of company 2. Another distinguishing 
feature of our system is that a client is not assigned an IP 
address from the intranet address space. This improves 
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the security of our system by making it difficult for a 
client infected by a scanning worm to directly attack 
other hosts within the intranet. 


Overlay Composition : Overlay composition allows an 
application to explicitly stitch together different network 
overlays. Apart from enabling inter-operability, stitching 
allows a user to merge the functions offered by differ- 
ent overlays. For example, a user who connects to the 
Internet through a wireless hop, may use 73 for uninter- 
rupted communication while switching between various 
wireless networks. In addition, the user may wish to opti- 
mize wide-area performance using RON. We achieve this 
by using 73 to connect to a close-by 73-to-RON gateway, 
which will then relay packets over a RON-optimized path 
over the wide-area. 


7 Implementation 


We have implemented the OC-I sub-layer as a user-level 
proxy. Although OCALA inserts a new layer into the net- 
work protocol stack, our implementation avoids modifi- 
cations to the operating system by using the tun [38,40] 
packet capture device. The OC-I sub-layer reads from the 
tun device to capture packets sent by legacy applica- 
tions and writes to it to send back replies. 

The OCALA proxy and the configuration GUI consist 
of approximately 30,000 source lines of code (SLOC) in 
C++ and 6,000 SLOC in Java respectively. The software, 
which currently works on Linux, Windows XP/2000 
and Mac OS X, is available at http: //ocala.cs. 
berkeley. edu. 

We have implemented OC-D modules for RON and 73 
using source code available from their project websites. 
The HIP, DOA and OverDoSe OC-D modules were in- 
dependently implemented by external research groups. 
An OC-D module is a C++ class implementing the API 
of the OC-D base class, compiled into .so, .d11 and 
-dylib dynamically loaded libraries in Linux, Win- 
dows and OS X respectively. OC-D modules are dy- 
namically loaded and plugged into the proxy based on 
user configuration. In its simplest form, an OC-D module 
translates between OC-I API calls and overlay-specific 
functions. In our experience, implementing an OC-D 
module is a simple task requiring less than 200 lines of 
code. We only count the code used to interface the OC-D 
to the OC-I, and not the code used to implement overlay- 
specific functionality. 

Users control the proxy and express their preferences 
(e.g., ssh traffic should go over RON, Internet Relay Chat 
should use 73) through a set of XML configuration files. 
We have implemented a graphical user interface that en- 
ables users to set their preferences without manually edit- 
ing XML files. The GUI has a modular design which 
enables developers to plug in components which expose 
overlay-specific configuration options to users. 


Our implementation requires administrative privileges 
for using the tun device and forces all users on the same 
machine to share the same configuration. These limita- 
tions can be avoided by a dynamic library-based imple- 
mentation. 

In the remainder of the section, we describe the imple- 
mentation of the control plane, data plane and gateway 
operations in detail. 


7.1 Control Plane: State Maintenance 


Control plane setup begins when the OC-I sub-layer in- 
tercepts a DNS request for a previously unseen destina- 
tion. The OC-I sub-layer initializes state, such as path 
descriptors, and communicates with its peer OC-I sub- 
layer(s) to set up the end-to-end path requested by the 
application. If the application requires, the same local- 
scope address is negotiated at both end points. If security 
is enabled, the protocol authenticates the nodes on the 
path and establishes 256-bit symmetric keys for each tun- 
nel. These protocols are piggybacked on top of path setup 
to reduce latency. After setup completion, the OC-I sub- 
layer sends the DNS reply containing the local-scope ad- 
dress to the application. The local-scope addresses are al- 
located from the unused address range /.0.0.0/8. To pre- 
vent caching, the Time To Live (TTL) of the DNS reply 
is set to zero. The state associated with a path times out 
and is removed if no data packets are sent or received on 
that path for 7200s. This large timeout period was chosen 
to deal with applications like Internet Explorer which we 
found to cache DNS replies beyond their specified TTL. 
When the path is alive, periodic keep-alive messages are 
exchanged between the sender and the receiver to quickly 
detect and repair any breaks in the end-to-end path. 


7.2 Data Plane: Packet Forwarding 


Packets sent by the application are addressed to the local- 
scope addresses returned by the OC-I sub-layer after 
path setup. The OC-I sub-layer intercepts packets sent 
to local-scope addresses, as well as packets which match 
patterns (based on addresses and ports) that are explic- 
itly specified in the configuration file. Depending on user 
preference, the OC-I sub-layer may compress or encrypt 
the packet before dispatching to the OC-D sub-layer. 
The headers added by the OC-I and OC-D sub-layers 
may lead to packet fragmentation; fragmentation can be 
avoided if applications perform end-to-end MTU discov- 
ery. Rewriting of addresses at the destination occurs only 
if local-scope address negotiation between the end points 
had failed during path setup. 


7.3 Legacy Gateways 


Our LSIP implementation includes packet-rewriting sup- 
port for several applications such as FTP, H. 323, PPTP 
and SNMP. The legacy server gateway does not support 
ICMP since there is no information in an ICMP packet 
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(such as port numbers) to permit multiplexing of a single 
IP address among multiple hosts. The LCIP implemen- 
tation is very similar to AVES [22], and a legacy client 
can connect to a name of the form foo.i3.ocalaproxy.net 
in order to communicate to the webserver at foo.i3. 


8 Evaluation 


The purpose of our evaluation is to demonstrate that the 
overhead of packet capturing and tunneling in our imple- 
mentation is not large. The real benefit of our architec- 
ture and implementation should be evaluated by the ap- 
plications it enables, and eventually, the user acceptance 
it gains. We first micro-benchmark the data and control 
paths of the proxy, and then present local-area and wide- 
area experiments. 


8.1 Micro-benchmarks 


Micro-benchmarks were conducted on a 2.4 GHz Pen- 
tium IV PC with 512 MB RAM running Linux 2.6.9. An 
in-house tool that sends packets at a specified rate played 
the role of a legacy client. Both the proxy and the tool 
were instrumented to record the timestamps at relevant 
checkpoints. Each timing statistic reported here is a me- 
dian of 100 runs. 


Data Path Overhead. In comparison to a legacy appli- 
cation running over the host IP stack, the proxy adds two 
memory copies: from kernel to user space and back, both 
while sending and receiving packets. Table 2 reports the 
send and receive times of a single packet of size 1200 
bytes > for i3 and RON‘. The total send and receive times 
are split into three phases: (a) time to move a packet be- 
tween the application and the proxy (using tun), (b) over- 
head at OC-I sub-layer, and (c) overhead at OC-D sub- 
layer. 











a 
B B 
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Table 2: Split-up of per-packet overhead for send and receive. 


Ko) 






As expected, the processing time of the OC-I sub-layer 
is independent of whether we use i3 or RON. The per- 
centage of time spent in the OC-I sub-layer is not large— 
28% for send and 11% for receive (on enabling OC-I 
features like encryption, the overhead rises to more than 
67%). The remaining overhead is almost equally split be- 
tween OC-D processing and transferring the packet from 


3We used this packet size in order to avoid fragmentation. 
due to addition of headers. 

4We benchmark only the two OC-D modules that we imple- 
mented; the others were implemented external to our research 
group. 


the application to the proxy. Although the 73 and RON 
OC-D modules are very different, the processing times 
associated with them are similar. A dynamic library im- 
plementation can reduce the overhead of packet trans- 
fer between the application and proxy, by avoiding extra 
packet copying. The total processing time indicates that 
the proxy can sustain a throughput of about 15000 pack- 
ets per second (for 1200-byte packets). 


Control Path Overhead. Path setup is triggered when a 
DNS request made by an application is captured. If a path 
for the requested name was previously set up, the proxy 
immediately answers the DNS query with a small pro- 
cessing overhead of 15 jus. Otherwise, it performs addi- 
tional operations to set up the path and hence takes longer 
(169 us) to respond to the application. 


8.2 LAN Experiments 


In order to study the effect of the proxy overhead on 
end-to-end behavior, we measured (Table 3) the latency 
and TCP throughput between two clients communicating 
over 13, i3-shortcut®, RON and plain IP, within the same 
LAN. In a LAN environment, the overhead of the proxy 
can be localized without wide-area artifacts affecting the 
measurements. 


[8] -shorieat | RON [IP 


Table 3: LAN experiments for latency and throughput. 













Latencies under 73-shortcut and RON are a few hun- 
dred microseconds larger than IP latency. Since LAN la- 
tencies are themselves very small, even a single interme- 
diate server on the data path causes significant relative in- 
crease in latency for 3. The throughput results (average 
over 10 measurements) indicate that the performance hit 
due to proxy and overlay overheads is only about 10%. 
The throughput and latency of RON is not better than IP 
since in this simple experimental setup, all RON and IP 
packets traverse the same LAN. Since the 73 servers were 
also located on the same LAN, relaying packets through 
73 did not cause significant throughput degradation. 


8.3. Wide-area Experiments 


We measured OCALA’s performance over 713, i3- 
shortcut, RON and plain IP in the wide area. We also 
measured the performance when traffic traversed 13- 
RON, 73-IP and RON-IP gateways. Difficulty in obtain- 
ing hosts with root privileges limited our experiments to 
just three machines at Berkeley, Stanford and Boston, 
which we refer to as A, B and C respectively. Latency 


Shortcut is an 73 optimization that eliminates the ineffi- 
ciency of relaying packets through intermediate 73 servers. 
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Figure 9: Wide-area experiments: (a) latency (b) throughput. 


was measured using ping, and throughput was mea- 
sured using tt cp. 13 and RON networks were deployed 
on PlanetLab. The 73 OC-D module on the end-host used 
the closest 23 server, while the end-host itself joined the 
RON network using its RON OC-D module. 

We first consider the latency and throughput results 
for the single network scenario. Figure 9(a) shows that 
latencies for 73-shortcut and IP are nearly equal. This is 
not surprising, as in both cases, packets follow the di- 
rect IP path between the end-points. Although we con- 
figured RON to choose latency-optimized paths, we ob- 
served no significant improvements in latency compared 
to the direct IP path. Due to the limited size of our ex- 
periment, the path with the best latency was always the 
direct IP path. Plain 13 incurs larger latency as packets 
are forwarded via an intermediate 73 server. In a few 
experiments, IP incurred a higher latency than 73 and 
RON; we attribute this to UDP packets getting prefer- 
ential treatment over ICMP ping packets (note that pack- 
ets are encapsulated in UDP when 73 or RON are used). 
We confirmed this by measuring latencies using the UDP 
Echo [27] protocol, wherever permitted by firewalls. 

Throughput measurements in Figure 9(b) indicate 
that 73 performs much worse than the direct IP path. 
Throughput over i3 and RON vary between 62% and 
95% of the direct IP throughput. We attribute this per- 
formance degradation to the extra headers added to each 
packet and the proxy processing overheads. We further 
suspect that TCP packets are getting preferential treat- 


ment over UDP in the wide area. 


73-RON bridge. We measured throughput and latency 
between each pair of machines, with one of the machines 
in the pair connected only to i3 while the other was con- 
nected only to RON. A second machine (D) at Berkeley 
acted as an 73-RON gateway. As shown by Figure 9(a), 
the increase in latency for the bridged path over the di- 
rect IP path is small. However, the presence of the i3- 
RON gateway on the path resulted in lower throughput. 
The adverse effect of bridging is dominant when nodes 
are very Close to each other. For example, throughput be- 
tween the Berkeley and Stanford nodes under bridging is 
approximately one-third of the direct IP path, while for 
distant nodes (Berkeley-Boston, Stanford-Boston), the 
throughput drop is less than 20%. 


Legacy Server Proxy. We ran i3-IP and RON-IP legacy 
server proxies on machine D. The proxies at A, B 
and C were configured to relay connections to mozilla 
mirrors (http: //www.mozilla.org) through the 
server proxies, with the first hop using 73 or RON. The 
server proxies connect to the mozilla mirror on behalf of 
A, B or C. To measure throughput, we downloaded 10 
different files from 10 different mozilla mirrors. The av- 
erage throughput while using the 73-IP and RON-IP gate- 
ways was within 85% of the throughput obtained while 
directly downloading the same set of files. 

The main reasons for reduced throughput in both wide 
area and LAN experiments are the overheads due to ex- 
tra headers and relaying through intermediate hops (for 
bridging). These are inherent limitations of tunneling. 


8.4 Number of Simultaneous Connections 


OCALA proxy can handle a large number of simultane- 
ous connections. Due to the difficulty in procuring ma- 
chines with root privileges, our experiment is limited 
to the legacy server proxy scenario where one of the 
end-points of a connection is a legacy host not running 
OCALA. We used an 8 machine cluster (Intel Xeon 3.06 
GHz, 2GB RAM each) for running the OCALA proxies. 
Machine 1 of the cluster ran a legacy server proxy. Ma- 
chines 2 to 8 ran normal client proxies configured to use 
the legacy server proxy at 1 for relaying all legacy traffic. 
From each of machines 2 to 8, we accessed 175 legacy 
websites in parallel. The legacy server proxy on 1 was 
able to service over 1000 simultaneous connections with 
26% CPU utilization and 0.4% memory utilization. 


8.5 Path Robustness 


OCALA’s periodic keep-alive messages enable broken 
paths to be quickly detected and repaired. If no keep- 
alive responses are received for 5s, OCALA invokes path 
re-establishment. This mechanism retries every 10s till a 
path is set up. Again, due to difficulty in obtaining ma- 
chines with root privileges, we measured the time taken 
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to detect and repair a broken path between just two ma- 
chines (at Berkeley and Boston). We experimented with 
paths consisting of one and two gateways. The average 
time to detect a path break was about 3s and the aver- 
age time to repair the path was about 5s. These numbers 
agree with the reply wait timer and the path setup retry 
timer values in our implementation. (Due to difficulties 
in synchronizing the time across the different wide-area 
machines, we are unable to report results with finer time 
granularity.) 


9 Discussion 


In this section, we summarize our experiences with 
the OCALA deployment. We (and other groups) have 
used various versions of the proxy since March 2004. 
Over this time interval, the OCALA proxy has at- 
tracted interest from both overlay developers and end- 
users. Developers of various routing overlays and net- 
work architectures, such as Delay Tolerant Networks [6], 
OverQoS [35], Tetherless Computing [30], and QoS 
Middleware project [20], have expressed interest in 
leveraging the OCALA proxy for their own overlays. 

The proxy has been used for supporting a variety of 
applications including ssh, ftp, web browsing, and virtual 
network computing (VNC) applications. Most end-users 
have typically used the proxy for accessing their home 
machines to get around NAT boxes and dynamic IP ad- 
dress allocation by their ISPs. 

Based on our own experience and the feedback from 
other end-users and developers, we have learned a few 
lessons, some of which are obvious in retrospect. These 
lessons emphasize what is arguably the main benefit of 
OCALA: the ability to “open” the overlays to real users 
and real applications. The feedback received from such 
users has been invaluable in improving the OCALA de- 
sign, and in some cases, the overlay design. 


Efficiency matters. When using legacy applications, the 
users expect their applications to perform the “same” 
way no matter whether they run directly on top of IP 
or on top of an overlay. In particular, more often than 
not, we found the users unwilling to trade the perfor- 
mance for more functionality. This feedback led not only 
to proxy optimizations, but also to overlay optimizations. 
For example, the developers of 13 have added shortcuts 
to improve the end-to-end latency, and added the ability 
to share a private trigger among multiple tunnels to de- 
crease the setup cost. 


Security matters. Security was not part of our original 
design agenda. However, we found that the users ex- 
pected at least the same level of security from the OC- 
D name resolution mechanism as they get from today’s 
DNS (where impersonation while possible, is not trivial). 
In the area of mobility, the users and developers argued 


for even much stronger security guarantees such as au- 
thentication and encryption. In the end, this feedback led 
us to implement security in the OC-I sub-layer. 


Usage is unexpected. Initially, we expected mobility to 
be the most popular application. However, this was not 
the case. Instead the users were more interested in using 
OCALA for such “mundane” tasks as accessing home 
machines behind NATs or firewalls, and getting around 
various connectivity constraints. In one instance, users 
leveraged the fact that the proxy communicates with 73 
via UDP to browse the web through an access point 
that was configured to block TCP web traffic! The unex- 
pected usage led us to provide better support for applica- 
tions over NATs. In particular, we have implemented an 
OC-I handle negotiation mechanism that preserves the 
addresses in the IP headers. This allows us to support 
some applications that otherwise do not work over NATs 


(e.g., fip). 


10 Conclusion 


Overlay networks have been the focus of much research 
in recent years due to their promise of introducing new 
functionality without changing the Internet infrastruc- 
ture. Surprisingly little attention has been devoted to 
achieving the same desirable property at the end-host: 
provide access to new network architectures without any 
changes to legacy software such as operating systems, 
network applications, and middlebox applications. 

Our work is a preliminary step in this direction and 
aims to improve the inter-operability between legacy ap- 
plications and new network architectures, and between 
different network architectures. Currently, we (and oth- 
ers) are in the process of extending the OC-D sub-layer 
to support other overlay networks. Ultimately, we plan 
to enlarge our user base and gather more feedback to im- 
prove the proxy. As our experience showed, users often 
find unexpected uses to the system, which can push the 
design in new directions. 
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Distributed Quota Enforcement for Spam Control 
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Abstract 


Spam, by overwhelming inboxes, has made email a less 
reliable medium than it was just a few years ago. Spam 
filters are undeniably useful but unfortunately can flag 
non-spam as spam. To restore email’s reliability, a re- 
cent spam control approach grants quotas of stamps to 
senders and has the receiver communicate with a well- 
known quota enforcer to verify that the stamp on the 
email is fresh and to cancel the stamp to prevent reuse. 
The literature has several proposals based on this general 
idea but no complete system design and implementation 
that: scales to today’s email load (which requires the en- 
forcer to be distributed over many hosts and to tolerate 
faults in them), imposes minimal trust assumptions, re- 
sists attack, and upholds today’s email privacy. This pa- 
per describes the design, implementation, analysis, and 
experimental evaluation of DQE, a spam control system 
that meets these challenges. DQE’s enforcer occupies a 
point in the design spectrum notable for simplicity: mu- 
tually untrusting nodes implement a storage abstraction 
but avoid neighbor maintenance, replica maintenance, 
and heavyweight cryptography. 


1 Introduction 


Email is a less reliable communication medium than it 
was just a few years ago. The culprit is spam (defined as 
unsolicited bulk email), which drowned inboxes, mak- 
ing it hard for users to see the email they cared about. 
Unfortunately, spam filters, which offer inboxes much- 
needed relief, have not restored reliability to email: false 
positives from filters are now a dominant mode of email 
failure. Anecdotal evidence suggests that the rate of false 
positives is 1% [11, 46], with some estimating their eco- 
nomic damage at hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually [12, 19]. While we have no way to verify these 
numbers, we can vouch for the personal inconvenience 
caused by false positives. And while our purpose here is 
not to cast aspersions on spam filters (indeed, we person- 
ally rely on them), we have nonetheless been vexed by 
what seems to be the inherent unreliability of content- 
based spam control. 

Instead, we turn to an approach using quotas or bank- 
able postage, where the goal is to limit the number 
of messages sent, not divine their intent. Several such 
schemes have been proposed before [1, 5, 36]. In gen- 
eral, these systems give every sender a quota of stamps. 


*MIT Computer Science and AI Lab 
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How this quota is determined varies among proposals; 
options include proof of CPU or memory cycles [1, 47], 
annual payment [5], having an email account with an 
ISP [36], having a driver’s license, etc. The sending host 
or its email server attaches a stamp to each email mes- 
sage, and the receiving host or its email server tests the 
incoming stamp by asking a quota enforcer whether the 
enforcer has seen the stamp before. If not, the receiving 
host infers that the stamp is “fresh” and then cancels it by 
asking the enforcer to store a record of the stamp. The re- 
ceiving host delivers only messages with fresh stamps to 
the human user; messages with used stamps are assumed 
to be spam. The hope is that allocating reasonable quo- 
tas to everyone and then enforcing those quotas would 
cripple spammers, who need huge volumes to be prof- 
itable, while leaving legitimate users largely unaffected; 
see §8.2 for a basic economic analysis.! 

Of course, many defenses against spam have been pro- 
posed, each with advantages and disadvantages. The pur- 
pose of this paper is not to claim that ours is superior 
to all others or that its adoption will be easy. Rather, 
the purpose is to prove that many technical hurdles in 
quota-based systems, described below, can be overcome. 
To that end, this paper describes the design, implementa- 
tion, analysis, and experimental evaluation of DQE (Dis- 
tributed Quota Enforcement), a quota-based spam con- 
trol system. 


To be viable, DQE must meet two sets of design goals 
(see §2). The first set concerns the protocol between re- 
ceivers and the enforcer. The protocol must never flag 
messages with fresh stamps as spam, must preserve the 
privacy of sender-receiver communication, and must not 
require that email servers and clients trust the enforcer. 
The second set applies to the enforcer: it must scale to 
current and future email volumes, requiring distribution 
over many machines, perhaps across several organiza- 
tions; it must allow faults without letting much spam 
through; and it must resist attacks. Also, the enforcer 
should tolerate mutual mistrust among its constituent 
hosts (which is separate from the requirement, stated 
above, that the enforcer not be trusted by its clients). 
Finally, the enforcer should achieve high throughput to 
minimize management and hardware costs. Previous pro- 
posals do not meet these requirements (see §7.1). 


Our main focus in this paper is the quota enforcer, 
which serves as a “clearing house” for canceled stamps. 
The enforcer stores billions of key-value pairs (canceled 
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stamps) over a set of mutually untrusting nodes and tol- 
erates Byzantine and crash faults. It relies on just one 
trust assumption, common in distributed systems: that 
the constituent hosts are determined by a trusted entity 
(§4). The enforcer uses a replication protocol in which 
churn generates no extra work but which gives tight guar- 
antees on the average number of reuses per stamp (84.1). 
Each node uses an optimized internal key-value map that 
balances storage and speed (§4.2), and nodes shed load 
with a technique that avoids “distributed livelock” (§4.3). 

Apart from these techniques, what is most interesting 
to us about the enforcer is its simplicity. By tailoring our 
solution to the semantics of quota enforcement (specifi- 
cally, that the effect of lost data is only that spammers’ ef- 
fective quotas increase), we can meet the various design 
challenges with an infrastructure in which the nodes need 
neither keep track of other nodes, nor perform replica 
maintenance, nor use heavyweight cryptography. 

In part because of this simplicity, the enforcer is prac- 
tical. We have a deployed (though lightly used) system, 
and our experimental results suggest that our implemen- 
tation can handle the world’s email volume—over 80 bil- 
lion messages daily [30, 50]—with a few thousand dedi- 
cated high-end PCs (§6). 


This work is preceded by a workshop paper [5]. That 
paper argued, and this paper concurs, that quota allo- 
cation and enforcement should be separate. That paper 
proposed a receiver-enforcer protocol that DQE incorpo- 
rates, but it sketched a very different (and more complex) 
enforcer design based on distributed hash tables (DHTs). 


2 Requirements and Challenges 


In this section we discuss general requirements for DQE 
and specific challenges for the enforcer. These require- 
ments all concern quota enforcement; indeed, in this pa- 
per we address quota allocation only briefly (see §8). The 
reason for this focus is that these two are different con- 
cerns: the former is a purely technical matter while the 
latter involves social, economic, and policy factors. 


2.1 Protocol Requirements 


No false positives Our high-level goal is reliable email. 
We assume reused stamps indicate spam. Thus, a fresh 
stamp must never appear to have been used before. 


Untrusted enforcer We do not know the likely eco- 
nomic model of the enforcer, whether monolithic (i.e., 
owned and operated by a single entity) or federated (i.e., 
many organizations with an interest in spam control do- 
nate resources to a distributed system). No matter what 
model is adopted, it would be wise to design the system 
so that clients place minimal trust in the infrastructure. 


Privacy To reduce (already daunting) deployment hur- 
dles, we seek to preserve the current “semantics” of 


email. In particular, queries of the quota enforcer should 
not identify email senders (otherwise, the enforcer knows 
which senders are communicating with which receivers, 
violating email’s privacy model), and a receiver should 
not be able to use a stamp to prove to a third party that a 
sender communicated with it. 


2.2 Challenges for the Enforcer 


Scalability The enforcer must scale to current and fu- 
ture email volumes. Studies estimate that 80-90 billion 
emails will be sent daily this year [30,50]. (We admit 
that we have no way to verify these claims.) We set an 
initial target of 100 billion daily messages (an average of 
about 1.2 million stamp checks per second) and strive to 
keep pace with future growth. To cope with these rates, 
the enforcer must be composed of many hosts. 


Fault-tolerance Given the required number of hosts, it 
is highly likely that some subset will experience crash 
faults (e.g., be down) or Byzantine faults (e.g., become 
subverted). The enforcer should be robust to these faults. 
In particular, it should guarantee no more than a small 
amount of stamp reuse, despite such failures. 


High throughput To control management and hard- 
ware costs, we wish to minimize the required number of 
machines, which requires maximizing throughput. 


Attack-resilience Spammers will have a strong incen- 
tive to cripple the enforcer; it should thus resist denial- 
of-service (DoS) and resource exhaustion attacks. 


Mutually untrusting nodes In both federated and 
monolithic enforcer organizations, nodes could be com- 
promised. In the federated case, even when the nodes are 
uncompromised, they may not trust each other. Thus, in 
either case, besides being untrusted (by clients), nodes 
should also be untrusting (of other nodes), even as they 
do storage operations for each other. 


We now show how the above requirements are met, 
first discussing the general architecture in §3 and then, in 
§4, focusing on the detailed design of the enforcer. 


3 DQE Architecture 


The architecture is depicted in Figure 1. This section de- 
scribes the format and allocation of stamps (§3.1), how 
stamps are checked and canceled (83.2), and how that 
process satisfies the requirements in §2.1.7 We also give 
an overview of the enforcer (§3.3) and describe attack- 
ers and vulnerabilities (§3.4). Although we will refer to 
“sender” and “receiver”, we expect those will be, for 
ease of deployment, the sender’s and receiver’s respec- 
tive email servers. 


3.1 Stamp Allocation and Creation 


The quota allocation policy is the purview of a few 
globally trusted quota allocators (QAs), each with dis- 
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Fig. 1: DQE architecture. 


tinct public/private key pair (QAj.4,QApriv); the QApup 
are well known. A participant S constructs public/private 
key pair (S pub, S priv) and presents S p,4 toa QA. The QA 
determines a quota for S and returns to S a signed cer- 
tificate (the notation {A}g means that string A is signed 
with key B): 


Cs = {S pup, expiration time, quota} ¢ A priv” 


Anyone knowing QA,,,, can verify, by inspecting Cs, that 
S has been allocated a quota. expiration time is when the 
certificate expires (in our implementation, certificates are 
valid for one year), and quota specifies the maximum 
number of stamps that S can use within a well-known 
epoch (in our implementation, each day is an epoch). 
Epochs free the enforcer from having to store canceled 
stamps for long time periods. Obtaining a certificate is 
the only interaction participants have with a QA, and it 
happens on, e.g., yearly time scales, so the QA can allo- 
cate quotas with great care. 

Participants use the quota attribute of their certificates 
to create up to quota stamps in any epoch. A partici- 
pant with a certificate may give its stamps to other email 
senders, which may be a practical way for an organiza- 
tion to acquire a large quota and then dole it out to indi- 
vidual users. 

Each stamp has the form {Cs, {i, tS iv) Each i in 
[1, quota] is supposed to be used no more than once in 
the current epoch. t is a unique identifier of the current 
epoch. Because email can be delayed en route to a recip- 
ient, receivers accept stamps from the current epoch and 
the one just previous. 

An alternative to senders creating their own stamps 
would be QAs distributing stamps to senders. We reject 
this approach because it would require a massive compu- 
tational effort by the QAs. 


3.2 Stamp Cancellation Protocol 

This section describes the protocol followed by senders, 

receivers, and the enforcer. Figure 2 depicts the protocol. 
For a given stamp attached to an email from sender S, 

the receiver R must check that the stamp is unused and 


. S§ constructs STAMP = {Cs, {i, ths iv) 

. S > R: {STAMP, msg}. 

. Rchecks that i < quota (in Cs), that t is the 
current or previous epoch, that {i, t} is signed 
with S priv (S pup is in Cs), and that Cs is signed 
with a quota allocator’s key. If not, R rejects the 


message; the stamp is invalid. Otherwise, R 
computes POSTMARK = HASH(HASH(STAMP)). 
. R — Enf. : TEST(POSTMARK). Enf. replies with 
x. If x is HASH(STAMP), R considers STAMP 
used. If x is “not found”, R continues to step 5. 
. R— Enf. : SET(POSTMARK, HASH(STAMP)). 





Fig. 2: Stamp cancellation protocol followed by sender (S), re- 
ceiver (R), and the enforcer (Enf.). The protocol upholds the 
design goals in §2.1: it gives no false positives, preserves pri- 
vacy, and does not trust the enforcer. 


must prevent reuse of the stamp in the current epoch. To 
this end, R checks that the value of i in the stamp is less 
than S’s quota, that ¢ identifies the current or just previ- 
ous epoch, and that the signatures are valid. If the stamp 
passes these tests, R communicates with the enforcer us- 
ing two UDP-based Remote Procedure Calls (RPCs): 
TEST and SET. R first calls TEST to check whether the 
enforcer has seen a fingerprint of the stamp; if the re- 
sponse is “not found”, R then calls SET, presenting the 
fingerprint to be stored.* The fingerprint of the stamp is 
HASH(STAMP), where HASH is a one-way hash function 
that is hard to invert. + 

Note that an adversary cannot cancel a victim’s stamp 
before the victim has actually created it: the stamp con- 
tains a signature, so guessing HASH(STAMP) requires ei- 
ther finding a collision in HASH or forging a signature. 

We now return to the design goals in §2.1. First, false 
positives are impossible: because HASH is one-way, a re- 
ply of the fingerprint-—HASH(STAMP)—in response to a 
TEST of the postmarkK—HASH(HASH(STAMP))—proves 
that the enforcer has seen the (postmark, fingerprint) pair. 
Thus, the enforcer cannot falsely cause an email with a 
novel stamp to be labeled spam. (The enforcer can, how- 
ever, allow a reused stamp to be labeled novel; see §4.) 
Second, receivers do not trust the enforcer: they demand 
proof of reuse (i.e., the fingerprint). Third, the protocol 
upholds current email privacy semantics: the enforcer 
sees hashes of stamps and not stamps themselves, so it 
doesn’t know who sent the message. More details about 
this protocol’s privacy properties are in [5]. 


3.3. The Enforcer 


The enforcer stores the fingerprints of stamps canceled 
(i.e., SET) in the current and previous epochs. It com- 
prises thousands of untrusted storage nodes (which we 
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often call just “nodes’’), with the list of approved nodes 
published by a trusted authority. The nodes might come 
either from a single organization that operates the en- 
forcer for profit (perhaps paid by organizations with an 
interest in spam control) or else from multiple contribut- 
ing organizations. 

Clients, typically incoming email servers, interact with 
the enforcer by calling its interface, TEST and SET. These 
two RPCs are implemented by every storage node. For a 
given TEST or SET, the node receiving the client’s request 
is called the portal for that request. Clients discover a 
nearby portal either via hard-coding or via DNS. 


3.4 Attackers and Remaining Vulnerabilities 


Attackers will likely be spammers (we include in this 
term both authors and distributors of spam). Attackers 
may control armies of hundreds of thousands of bots that 
can send spam and mount attacks. 

As discussed in §3.2, attackers cannot forge stamps, 
cancel stamps they have not seen, or induce false pos- 
itives. DQE’s remaining vulnerabilities are in two cate- 
gories: unauthorized stamp use (i.e., theft) and stamp re- 
use. We discuss the first category below. Since the pur- 
pose of the enforcer is to prevent reuse, we address the 
second one when describing the enforcer’s design in 84. 

A spammer may be able to steal stamps from its “bot- 
ted” hosts. However, such theft by a single spammer is 
unlikely to increase spam much: a botnet with 100, 000 
hosts and a daily quota of 100 stamps per machine leads 
to 10 million extra spams, a small fraction of the tens 
of billions of daily spams today. Moreover, out-of-band 
contact between the email provider and the customer 
could thwart such theft, in analogy with credit card com- 
panies contacting customers to verify anomalous activity. 

A related attack is to compromise an email relay and 
appropriate the fresh stamps on legitimate email. The at- 
tacker could then send more spam (but not much more— 
one relay is unlikely to carry much of the world’s email). 
More seriously, the emails that were robbed now look 
like spam and might not be read. But, though the attack 
has greater appeal under DQE, the vulnerability is not 
new: even without stamps, an attacker controlling a com- 
promised email relay can drop email arriving at the relay. 
In any case, encrypting emails could prevent stamp theft. 


4 Detailed Design of the Enforcer 


The enforcer, depicted in Figure 3, is a high-throughput 
storage service that replicates immutable key-value pairs 
over a group of mutually untrusting, infrequently chang- 
ing nodes. It tolerates Byzantine faults in these nodes. We 
assume a trusted bunker, an entity that communicates the 
system membership to the enforcer nodes. The bunker 
assigns random identifiers—whose purpose we describe 
below—to each node and infrequently (e.g., daily) dis- 





Fig. 3: Enforcer design. A TEST causes multiple GETs; a SET 
causes one PUT. Here, A is the portal. The ids are in a circular 
identifier space with the identifiers determined by the bunker. 


tributes to each node an in-list, a digitally signed, author- 
itative list of the members’ identifiers and IP addresses. 
Given the required size of the system—thousands of 
nodes (§6.5)—we believe the bunker is a reasonable as- 
sumption. If a single organization operates the enforcer, 
the bunker can be simply the human who deploys the 
machines. If the enforcer is federated, a small number 
of neutral people can implement the bunker. Managing a 
list of several thousand relatively reliable machines that 
are donated by various organizations is a “human scale” 
job, and the vetting of machines can be light since the 
enforcer is robust to adversarial nodes. Of course, the 
bunker is a single point of vulnerability, but observe that 
humans, not computers, execute most of its functions. 
Nevertheless, to guard against a compromised bunker, 
nodes accept only limited daily changes to the in-list. 
Clients’ queries—e. g., TEST(HASH(HASH(stamp)) )— 
are interpreted by the enforcer as queries on key-value 
pairs, i.e., as TEST(k) or SET(k, v), where kK = HASH(v). 
(Throughout, we use k and v to mean keys and values.) 
Portals implement TEST and SET by invoking at other 
nodes a UDP-based RPC interface, internal to the en- 
forcer, of GET(k) and PUT(K, v). (Although the enforcer 
uses consistent hashing [33] to assign key-value pairs to 
nodes, which is reminiscent of DHTs, the enforcer and 
DHTs have different structures and different goals; see 
§7.2.) To ensure that GET and PUT are invoked only by 
other nodes, the in-list can include nodes’ public keys, 
which nodes can use to establish pairwise shared secrets 
for lightweight packet authentication (e.g., HMAC [35]). 
The rest of this section describes the detailed design 
of the enforcer. We first specify TEST and SET and show 
that even with crash failures (i.e., down or unreachable 
nodes), the enforcer guarantees little stamp reuse. We 
then show how nodes achieve high throughput with an 
efficient implementation of PUT and GET (§4.2) and a 
way to avoid degrading under load (§4.3). We then con- 
sider attacks on nodes (§4.4) and attacks by nodes, and 
we argue that a Byzantine failure reduces to a crash fail- 
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procedure TEST(k) 
v — GET(k) //local check 
if v + “not found” then return (v) 
//r assigned nodes determined by in-list 
nodes <— ASSIGNED_NODES(k) 
for each n € nodes do { 
v<—n.GET(k) /invoke RPC 
// if RPC times out, continue 
if v + “not found” then return (v) 
} 
// all nodes returned “not found” or timed out 
return (“not found”) 


procedure SET(k, v) 


PUT(k,v) //local store 
nodes <— ASSIGNED_NODES(k) 
n — choose random n € nodes 
n.PUT(k,v) // invoke RPC 





Fig. 4: Pseudo-code for TEST and SET in terms of GET and PUT. 


ure in our context (§4.5). Our design decisions are driven 
by the challenges in 82.2, but the map between them is 
not clean: multiple challenges are relevant to each design 
decision, and vice versa. 


4.1 TEST, SET, and Fault-Tolerance 


Each key k presented to a portal in TEST or SET has r as- 
signed nodes that could store it; these nodes are a “ran- 
dom” subset (determined by k) of enforcer nodes. We say 
below how to determine r. To implement TEST(k), a por- 
tal invokes GET(k) at k’s r assigned nodes in turn. The 
portal stops when either a node replies with a v such that 
k = HASH(v), in which case the portal returns v to its 
client, or else when it has tried all r nodes without such 
a reply, in which case the portal returns “not found”. To 
implement SET(K, v), the portal chooses one of the r as- 
signed nodes uniformly at random and invokes PUT(k, v) 
there. Pseudo-code for TEST and SET is shown in Fig- 
ure 4. The purpose of 1 PUT and r GETs—as opposed to 
the usual r PUTs and 1 GET—is to conserve storage. 

A key’s assigned nodes are determined by consistent 
hashing [33] in a circular identifier space using r hash 
functions. The bunker-given identifier mentioned above 
is a random choice from this space. To achieve near- 
uniform per-node storage with high probability, each 
node actually has multiple identifiers [61] deterministi- 
cally derived from its bunker-given one. 


Churn Churn generates no extra work for the system. 
To handle intra-day churn (i.e., nodes going down and 
coming up between daily distributions of the in-list), por- 
tals do not track which nodes are up; instead they apply 
to each PUT or GET request a timeout of several seconds 
with no retry, and interpret a timed-out GET as simply a 
“not found”. (A few seconds of latency is not problem- 


atic for the portal’s client—an incoming email server— 
because sender-receiver latency in email is often seconds 
and sometimes minutes.) Moreover, when a node fails, 
other nodes do not “take over” the failed node’s data: the 
invariant “every (k,v) pair must always exist at r loca- 
tions” is not needed for our application. 

To handle inter-day churn (i.e., in-list changes), the as- 
signed nodes for most (k, v) pairs must not change; oth- 
erwise, queries on previously SET stamps (e.g., “yester- 
day’s” stamps) would fail. This requirement is satisfied 
because the bunker makes only minor in-list changes 
from day-to-day and because, from consistent hashing, 
these minor membership changes lead to proportionately 
minor changes in the assigned nodes [33]. 


Analysis We now show how to set r to prevent signif- 
icant stamp reuse. We will assume that nodes, even sub- 
verted ones, do not abuse their portal role; we revisit this 
assumption in §4.5. 

Our analysis depends on a parameter p, the fraction of 
the n total machines that fail during a 2-day period (recall 
that an epoch is a day and that nodes store stamps’ finger- 
prints for the current and previous epochs). We will con- 
sider only a stamp’s expected reuse. A Chernoff bound 
(proof elided) can show that there is unlikely to be a set 
of pn nodes whose failure would result in much more 
than the expected stamp reuse. 

We don’t distinguish the causes of failures—some ma- 
chines may be subverted, while others may simply crash. 
To keep the analysis simple, we also do not characterize 
machines as reliable for some fraction of the time—we 
simply count in p any machine that fails to operate per- 
fectly over the 2-day period. Nodes that do operate per- 
fectly (i.e., remain up and follow the protocol) during this 
period are called good. We believe that carefully chosen 
nodes can usually be good so that p = 0.1, for example, 
might be a reasonably conservative estimate. Neverthe- 
less, observe that this model is very pessimistic: a node 
that is offline for a few minutes is no longer good, yet 
such an outage would scarcely increase total spam. 

For a given stamp, portals can detect attempted reuses 
once the stamp’s fingerprint is PUT on a good node. 
When most nodes are good, this event happens quickly. 
As shown in the appendix, the expected number of times 
a stamp is used before this event happens is less than 
~_ +p’n. The second term reflects the possibility (prob- 
ability p’) that none of the r assigned nodes is good. In 
this case, an adversary can reuse the stamp once for each 
of the 7 portals. (The “local PUT” in the first line of SET 
in Figure 4 prevents infinite reuse.) These “lucky” stamps 
do not worry us: our goal is to keep small the total num- 
ber of reuses across all stamps. If we set r = 1 + log,,,7 
and take p = 0.1, then a stamp’s expected number of uses 

1 


is less than jap +P * 1 +3p = 1.3, close to the ideal of 


1 use per stamp. 
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procedure GET(k) 
b — INDEX.LOOKUP(k) 
if b == NULL then return (“not found”) 
a DISK.READ(b) //array a gets disk block b 
ifk¢athen /scanallkeysina 
return (“not found”) // index gave false location 
else return (v) //v next to kinarray a 


procedure PUT(k, v) 
if HASH(v) # k then return (“invalid”) 
b — INDEX.LOOKUP(k) 
if b == NULL then 

b — DISK.WRITE(K, v) 


// write is sequential 
// b is disk block where write happened 
INDEX.INSERT(k, 5) 


else //we think k is in block b 
a DISK.READ(b) //array a gets disk block b 
ifk¢athen //false location: k not in block b 
b’ — DISK.WRITE(K, v) 
INDEX.OVERFLOW.INSERT(k, b’) 





Fig. 5: Pseudo-code for GET and PUT. A node switches between 
batches of writes and reads; that asynchrony is not shown. 


The above assumes that the network never loses RPCs. 
To handle packet loss, clients and portals can retry RPCs, 
thereby lowering the effective drop rate and making the 
false negatives from dropped packets a negligible contri- 
bution to total spam. Investigating whether such retries 
are necessary is future work. 


4.2 Implementation of GET and PUT 


In our early implementation, nodes stored their inter- 
nal key-value maps in memory, which let them give fast 
“found” and “not found” answers to GETs. However, we 
realized that the total number of stamps that the enforcer 
must store makes RAM scarce. Thus, nodes need a way 
to store keys and values that conserves RAM yet, as 
much as possible, allows high PUT and GET throughput. 

This section describes the nodes’ key-value stores, the 
properties of which are: PUTs are fast; after a crash, 
nodes can recover most previously canceled stamps; each 
key-value pair costs 5.2 bytes rather than 40 bytes of 
RAM; “not found” answers to GETs are almost always 
fast; and “found” answers to GETs require a disk seek. 
We justify these properties below. 

As in previous systems [39,49,54], nodes write incom- 
ing data—key-value pairs here—to a disk log sequen- 
tially and keep an index that maps keys to locations in the 
log. In our system, the index lives in memory and maps 
keys to log blocks, each of which contains multiple key- 
value pairs. Also, our index can return false locations: it 
occasionally “claims” that a given key is on the disk even 
though the node has never stored the key. 


Hash Table Overflow Table 
‘ 8-bit cksum _ 20-byte key 24-bit offset : 





‘ 24-bit offset 


ese | (Kt:¥4) (KaVa) (KasV3) | (Kto4V401) == ; 
Dis] an tend 


Fig. 6: In-RAM index mapping from k to log block that holds 
(k, v). 


When a node looks up a key k, the index returns either 
“not stored” or a block b. In the latter case, the node reads 
b from the on-disk log and scans the keys in b to see if k 
is indeed stored. Pseudo-code describing how GETs and 
PUTs interact with the index is shown in Figure 5. 

We now describe the structure of the index, depicted in 
Figure 6. The index has two components. First is a mod- 
ified open addressing hash table, the entries of which are 
divided into an 8-bit checksum and a 24-bit pointer to a 
block (of size, e.g., 4 KBytes). A key k, like in standard 
open addressing as described by Knuth, “determines a 
‘probe sequence,’ namely a sequence of table positions 
that are to be inspected whenever k is inserted or looked 
up” [34], with insertion happening in the first empty po- 
sition. When insertion happens, the node stores an 8-bit 
checksum of k as well as a pointer to the block that holds 
k. (The checksum and probe sequence should be unpre- 
dictable to an adversary.) A false location happens when 
a lookup on key & finds an entry for which the top 8 bits 
are k’s checksum while the bottom bits point to a block 
that does not hold k. This case is handled by the index’s 
second component, an overflow table storing those (k, v) 
pairs for which k wrongly appears to be in the hash table. 
INDEX.LOOKUP(), in Figure 5, checks this table. 

We now return to the properties claimed above. PUTs 
are fast because the node, rather than interleaving reads 
and writes, does each in batches, yielding sequential disk 
writes. For crash recovery: on booting, a node scans its 
log to rebuild the index. For the RAM cost: the value of 
the hash table’s load factor (i.e., ratio of non-empty en- 
tries to total entries) that is space-minimizing is ~ 0.87 
(see Claim 1 in [66]); the corresponding RAM cost is 
1.3x entries (see Claim 2 in [66]), where x is the num- 
ber of (k,v) pairs stored by the node. The 1.3x entries 
with 4 bytes per entry gives the 5.2 bytes claimed above. 
For negative GET(k) requests (i.e., k not found), nodes in- 
spect an average of 8 entries in the probe sequence (see 
Claim 3 in [66]), and the rare false location incurs a disk 
seek. For affirmative GETs (i.e., reused stamps), the node 
visits an average of 8 entries to look up the block, b, that 
holds v; the node then does a disk seek to get b. 
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These seeks are one of the enforcer’s principal bottle- 
necks, as shown in §6.3. To ease this bottleneck, nodes 
cache recently retrieved (k, v) pairs in RAM. 

Nodes use the block device interface rather than the 
file system. With the file system, the kernel would, on re- 
trieving a (k, v) pair from disk, put in its buffer cache the 
entire disk block holding (k, v). However, most of that 
cached block would be a waste of space: nodes’ disk 
reads exhibit no reference locality. 


4.3 Avoiding “Distributed Livelock” 


The enforcer must not degrade under high load. Such 
load could be from heavy legitimate use or from attack- 
ers’ spurious requests, as in §4.4. In fact, our imple- 
mentation’s capacity, measured by total correct TEST re- 
sponses, did originally worsen under load. This section 
describes our change to avoid this behavior. See §6.6 for 
experimental evidence of the technique’s effectiveness. 

Observe that the packets causing nodes to do work are 
UDP RPC requests or responses and that these packets 
separate into three classes. The classes are: (1) TEST or 
SET requests from clients; (2) GET or PUT requests from 
other enforcer nodes; and (3) GET or PUT responses. To 
achieve the enforcer’s throughput goal, which is to max- 
imize the number of successful PUTs and GETs, we have 
the individual nodes prioritize these packet classes. The 
highest priority class is (3), the lowest (1). 

When nodes did not prioritize and instead served 
these classes round-robin, overload—defined as the CPU 
being unable to do the work induced by all arriving 
packets—caused two problems. First, each packet class 
experienced drops, so many GETs and PUTs were un- 
successful since either the request or the response was 
dropped. Second, the system admitted too many TESTs 
and SETs, i.e., it overcommitted to clients. The combi- 
nation was distributed livelock: nodes spent cycles on 
TESTs and SETs and meanwhile dropped GET and PUT 
requests and responses from other nodes. 

Prioritizing the three classes, in contrast to round- 
robin, improves throughput and implements admission 
control: a node, in its role as portal, commits to handling 
a TEST or SET only if it has no other pending work in its 
role as node. We can view the work induced by a TEST or 
SET as a distributed pipeline; each stage is the arrival at 
any node of a packet related to the request. In this view, 
a GET or PUT response means the enforcer as a whole 
has done most of the work for the underlying request; 
dropping such a packet contradicts the throughput goal. 

To implement the priorities, each of the three packet 
classes goes to its own UDP destination port and thus its 
own queue (socket) on the node. The node reads from 
the highest priority queue (socket) with data. If the node 
cannot keep up with a packet class, the associated socket 
buffer fills, and the kernel drops packets in that class. 


A different way to avoid distributed livelock might be 
for a node to maintain a window of outstanding RPCs 
to every other node. This approach will not work well in 
general because it is hard to set the size of the window. 
We also note that avoiding distributed livelock and cop- 
ing with network congestion are separate concerns; we 
briefly address the latter in §4.6. 

The general approach described in this section— 
which does nothing more than apply the principle that, 
under load, one should drop from the beginning of a 
pipeline to maximize throughput—could be useful for 
other distributed systems. There is certainly much work 
addressing overload: see, e.g., SEDA [68, 69], LRP [15], 
and Defensive Programming [48] and their bibliogra- 
phies; these proposals use fine-grained resource alloca- 
tion to protect servers from overload. Other work (see, 
e.g., Neptune [57] and its bibliography) focuses on clus- 
ters of equivalent servers, with the goal of proper alloca- 
tion of requests to servers. All of this research concerns 
requests of single hosts and is orthogonal to the simple 
priority scheme described here, which concerns logical 
requests happening on several hosts. 


4.4 Resource Exhaustion Attacks 


Two years ago, a popular DNS-based block list (DNSBL) 
was forced offline [27], and a few months later another 
such service was attacked [63], suggesting that effec- 
tive anti-spam services with open interfaces are targets 
for various denial-of-service (DoS) attacks. If success- 
ful, DQE would be a major threat to spammers, so we 
must ensure that the enforcer resists attack. We do not fo- 
cus on packet floods, in which zombies [51,56] exhaust 
the enforcer’s bandwidth with packets that are not well- 
formed requests. These attacks can be handled using var- 
ious commercial (e.g., upstream firewalls) and academic 
(see [44] for a survey) solutions. We thus assume that 
enforcer nodes see only well-formed RPC requests. 

A resource exhaustion attack is a flood of spurious 
RPCs (e.g., by zombies). Such floods would waste nodes’ 
resources, specifically: disk seeks on affirmative GETs, 
entries in the RAM index (which is exhausted long be- 
fore the disk fills) for PUTs, and CPU cycles to process 
RPCs. These attacks are difficult because one cannot dif- 
ferentiate “good” from “bad”: requests are TEST(k) and 
SET(HASH(v), v) where k, v are any 20-byte values. Ab- 
sent further mechanism, handling such an attack requires 
the enforcer to be provisioned for the legitimate load plus 
as many TESTs and SETs as the attacker can send. 

Before we describe the defense, observe that at- 
tackers have some bandwidth limit. Let us make the 
assumption—which we revisit shortly—that attackers 
are sending as much spam as they can, and, specifically, 
that they are limited by bandwidth. This limit reflects 
either a constraint like the bots’ access links or some 
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threshold above which the attacker fears detection by the 
human owner of the compromised machine. 

Observe, also, that the enforcer is indifferent between 
the attacker sending (1) a spurious TEST and (2) a single 
spam message, thereby inducing a legitimate TEST (and, 
rarely, a SET); the resources consumed by the enforcer 
are the same in (1) and (2). Now, under the assumption 
above, we can neutralize resource exhaustion attacks by 
arranging for a TEST or SET to require the same amount 
of bandwidth as sending a spam. For if attackers are 
“maxed out” and if sending a TEST and a spam cost the 
same bandwidth, then attackers cannot cause more TESTS 
and SETs than would be induced anyway by current email 
volumes—for which the enforcer is already provisioned. 
To realize this general approach (which is in the spirit 
of [58, 65]), enforcer nodes have several options, such 
as asking for long requests or demanding many copies 
of each request. This approach does not address hotspots 
(i.e., individual, overloaded portals), but if any particular 
portal is attacked, clients can use another one. 

Of course, despite our assumption above, today’s at- 
tackers are unlikely to be “maxed out”. However, they 
have some bandwidth limit. If this limit and current spam 
volumes are the same order of magnitude, then the ap- 
proach described here reduces the enforcer’s required 
over-provisioning to a small constant factor. Moreover, 
this over-provisioning is an upper bound: the most dam- 
aging spurious request is a TEST that causes a disk seek 
by asking a node for an existing stamp fingerprint (86.3), 
yet nodes cache key-value pairs (§4.2). If, for example, 
half of spurious TESTs generate cache hits, the required 
provisioning halves. 


4.5 Adversarial Nodes 


We now argue that for the protocol described in §4.1, a 
Byzantine failure reduces to a crash failure. Nodes do 
not route requests for each other. A node cannot lie in re- 
sponse to GET(k) because for a false v, HASH(v) would 
not be k (so a node cannot make a fresh stamp look 
reused). A node’s only attack is to cause a stamp to be 
reused by ignoring PUT and GET requests, but doing so 
is indistinguishable from a crash failure. Thus, the anal- 
ysis in §4.1, which applies to crash failures, captures the 
effect of adversarial nodes. Of course, depending on the 
deployment (federated or monolithic), one might have to 
assume a higher or lower p. 

However, the analysis does not cover a node that 
abuses its portal role and endlessly gives its clients 
false negative answers, letting much spam through. Note, 
though, that if adversarial portals are rare, then a ran- 
dom choice is unlikely to find an adversarial one. Fur- 
thermore, if a client receives much spam with apparently 
fresh stamps, it may become suspicious and switch por- 
tals, or it can query multiple portals. 


Another attack for an adversarial node is to execute 
spurious PUTs and GETs at other nodes, exhausting their 
resources. In defense, nodes maintain “put quotas” and 
“get quotas” for each other, which relies on the fact that 
the assignment of (k, v) pairs to nodes is balanced. De- 
ciding how to set these quotas is future work. 


4.6 Limitations 


The enforcer may be either clustered or wide-area. Be- 
cause our present concern is throughput, our implemen- 
tation and evaluation are geared only to the clustered 
case. We plan to address the wide-area case in future 
work and briefly consider it now. If the nodes are sep- 
arated by low capacity links, distributed livelock avoid- 
ance (§4.3) is not needed, but congestion control is. Op- 
tions include long-lived pairwise DCCP connections or a 
scheme like STP in Dhash++ [14]. 


5 Implementation 


We describe our implementation of the enforcer nodes 
and DQE client software; the latter runs at email senders 
and receivers and has been handling the inbound and out- 
bound email of several users for over six months. 


5.1 Enforcer Node Software 


The enforcer is a 5000-line event-driven C++ program 
that exposes its interfaces via XDR RPC over UDP. It 
uses libasync [42] and its asynchronous I/O daemon [39]. 
We modified libasync slightly to implement distributed 
livelock avoidance (§4.3). We have successfully tested 
the enforcer on Linux 2.6 and FreeBSD 5.3. We play the 
bunker role ourselves by configuring the enforcer nodes 
with an in-list that specifies random identifiers. We have 
not yet implemented per-portal quotas to defend against 
resource exhaustion by adversarial nodes (§4.5), a de- 
fense against resource exhaustion by clients (§4.4), or 
HMAC for inter-portal authentication (§4). The imple- 
mentation is otherwise complete. 


5.2 DQE Client Software 


The DQE client software is two Python modules. The 
sender module is invoked by a sendmail hook; it cre- 
ates a stamp (using a certificate signed by a virtual quota 
allocator) and inserts it in a new header in the departing 
message. The receiver module is invoked by procmail; 
it checks whether the email has a stamp and, if so, ex- 
ecutes a TEST RPC over XDR to a portal. Depending 
on the results (no stamp, already canceled stamp, forged 
stamp, etc.), the module adds a header to the email for 
processing by filter rules. To reduce client-perceived la- 
tency, the module first delivers email to the recipient and 
then, for fresh stamps, asynchronously executes the SET. 


6 Evaluation of the Enforcer 


In this section, we evaluate the enforcer experimentally. 
We first investigate how its observed fault-tolerance— 
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The analysis (§4.1, appendix) accurately reflects 
how actual failures affect observed stamp reuse. 
Even with 20% of the nodes down, the average num- 
ber of reuses is under 1.5. 


Microbenchmarks (§6.3) predict the enforcer’s per- 


formance exactly. The bottleneck is disk seeks. 


The enforcer can handle current email volume with 
a few thousand high-end PCs. 


The scheme to avoid livelock (84.3) is effective. 





Table 1: Summary of evaluation results. 


in terms of the average number of stamp reuses as a 
function of the number of faulty machines—matches the 
analysis in §4.1. We next investigate the capacity of a sin- 
gle enforcer node, measure how this capacity scales with 
multiple nodes, and then estimate the number of dedi- 
cated enforcer nodes needed to handle 100 billion emails 
per day (our target volume; see §2.2). Finally, we eval- 
uate the livelock avoidance scheme from 84.3. Table 1 
summarizes our results. 

All of our experiments use the Emulab testbed [18]. In 
these experiments, between one and 64 enforcer nodes 
are connected to a single LAN, modeling a clustered net- 
work service with a high-speed access link. 


6.1 Environment 


Each enforcer node runs on a separate Emulab host. To 
simulate clients and to test the enforcer under load, we 
run up to 25 instances of an open-loop tester, U (again, 
one per Emulab host). All hosts run Linux FC4 (2.6 ker- 
nel) and are Emulab’s “PC 3000s”, which have 3 GHz 
Xeon processors, 2 GBytes of RAM, 100 Mbit/s Ether- 
net interfaces, and 10,000 RPM SCSI disks. 

Each U follows a Poisson process to generate TESTS 
and selects the portal for each TEST uniformly at random. 
This process models various email servers sending TESTS 
to various enforcer nodes. (As argued in [45], Poisson 
processes appropriately model a collection of many ran- 
dom, unrelated session arrivals in the Internet.) The pro- 
portion of reused TESTs (stamps? previously SET by U) 
to fresh TESTs (stamps never SET by U) is configurable. 
These two TEST types model an email server receiving a 
spam or non-spam message, respectively. In response to 
a “not found” reply—which happens either if the stamp 
is fresh or if the enforcer lost the reused stamp—U issues 
a SET to the portal it chose for the TEST. 

Our reported experiments run for 12 or 30 minutes. 
Separately, we ran a 12-hour test to verify that the per- 
formance of the enforcer does not degrade over time. 


6.2 Fault Tolerance 


We investigate whether failures in the implemented sys- 
tem reflect the analysis. Recall that this analysis (in §4.1 
and the appendix) upper bounds the average number of 
stamp uses in terms of p, where p is the probability a 
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Fig. 7: Effect of “bad” nodes on stamp reuse for two types of 
“bad”. Observed uses obey the upper bound from the analysis 
(see §4.1 and the appendix). The crashed case can be analyzed 
exactly; the observations track this analysis closely. 


node is bad, i.e., that it is ever down while a given stamp 
is relevant (two days). Below, we model “bad” with crash 
faults, only (see §4.5 for the relationship between Byzan- 
tine and crash faults). 

We run two experiments in which we vary the number 
of bad nodes. These experiments measure how often the 
enforcer—because some of its nodes have crashed—fails 
to “find” stamps it has already “heard” about. 

In the first experiment, called crashed, the bad nodes 
are never up. In the second, called churning, the bad 
nodes repeat a 90-second cycle of 45 seconds of down 
time followed by 45 seconds of up time. Both experi- 
ments run for 30 minutes. The Us issue TESTs and SETs 
to the up nodes, as described in §6.1. Half the TESTs 
are for fresh stamps, and the other half are for a reuse 
group—843,750 reused stamps that are each queried 32 
times during the experiment. This group of TESTs mod- 
els an adversary trying to reuse a stamp. The Us count 
the number of “not found” replies for each stamp in the 
reuse group; each such reply counts as a stamp use. We 
set n = 40, and the number of bad nodes is between 6 and 
10, so p varies between 0.15 and 0.25. For the replication 
factor (§4.1), we set r = 3. 

The results are depicted in Figure 7. The two “ob- 
served” lines plot the average number of times a stamp 
in the “reuse group” was used successfully. These ob- 
servations obey the model’s least upper bound. This 
bound, from equation (1) in the appendix, is 1 + 3p + 
3p? + p>[40(1 - p)- (1+ 3+3)| and is labeled “up- 
per bound”.® The crashed experiment is amenable to 
an exact expectation calculation. The resulting expres- 
sion’ is depicted by the line labeled “crashed, analytic”; 
it matches the observations well. 


6.3 Single-node Microbenchmarks 


We now examine the performance of a single-node en- 
forcer. We begin with RAM and ask how it limits the 
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PUT 1,100 RAM 
400 disk 
38,000 CPU 


pessimistic GET 
Table 2: Single-node performance, assuming 1 GByte of RAM. 













non-pessimistic GET 





number of PUTs. Each key-value pair consumes roughly 
5.2 bytes of memory in expectation (§4.2), and each is 
stored for two days (83.3). Thus, with one GByte of 
RAM, a node can store slightly fewer than 200 million 
key-value pairs, which, over two days, is roughly 1100 
PUTs per second. A node can certainly accept a higher 
average rate over any given period but must limit the to- 
tal number of PUTs it accepts each day to 100 million 
for every GByte of RAM. Our implementation does not 
currently rate-limit inbound PUTs. 

We next ask how the disk limits GETs. (The disk does 
not bottleneck PUTs because writes are sequential and 
because disk space is ample.) Consider a key k requested 
at a node d. We call a GET slow if d stores k on disk (if 
so, d has an entry for k in its index) and k is not in d’s 
RAM cache (see §4.2). We expect d’s ability to respond 
to slow GETs to be limited by disk seeks. To verify this 
belief, an instance of U sends TESTs and SETs at a high 
rate to a single-node enforcer, inducing local GETs and 
PUTs. The node runs with its cache of key-value pairs 
disabled. The node responds to an average of 400 slow 
GETs per second (measured over 5-second intervals, with 
standard deviation less than 10% of the mean). This per- 
formance agrees with our disk benchmark utility, which 
does random access reads in a tight loop. 

We next consider fast GETs, which are GETs on keys 
k for which the node has k cached or is not storing k. 
In either case, the node can reply quickly. For this type 
of GET, we expect the bottleneck to be the CPU. To test 
this hypothesis, U again sends many TESTs and SETs. In- 
deed, CPU usage reaches 100% (again, measured over 5- 
second intervals with standard deviation as above), after 
which the node can handle no more than 38,000 RPCs. A 
profile of our implementation indicates that the specific 
CPU bottleneck is mallocQ). 

Table 2 summarizes the above findings. 


6.4 Capacity of the Enforcer 


We now measure the capacity of multiple-node enforcers 
and seek to explain the results using the microbench- 
marks just given. We define capacity as the maximum 
rate at which the system can respond correctly to the 
reused requests. Knowing the capacity as a function of 
the number of nodes will help us, in the next section, 
answer the dual question: how many nodes the enforcer 
must comprise to handle a given volume of email (as- 
suming each email generates a TEST). 


Of course, the measured capacity will depend on the 
workload: the ratio of fresh to reused TESTs determines 
whether RAM or disk is the bottleneck. The former 
TESTs consume RAM because the SETs that follow in- 
duce PUTs, while the latter TESTs may incur a disk seek. 

Note that the resources consumed by a TEST are dif- 
ferent in the multiple-node case. A TEST now generates 
r (or r — 1, if the portal is an assigned node) GET RPCs, 
each of which consumes CPU cycles at the sender and 
receiver. A reused TEST still incurs only one disk seek in 
the entire enforcer (since the portal stops GETing once a 
node replies affirmatively). 


32-node experiments We first determine the capacity 
of a 32-node enforcer. To emulate the per-node load of a 
several thousand-node deployment, we set r = 5 (which 
we get because, from §4.1, r = 1 + log),,7; we take 
p = 0.1 and n = 8000, which is the upper bound in §6.5). 

We run two groups of experiments in which 20 in- 
stances of U send half fresh and half reused TESTs at var- 
ious rates to this enforcer. In the first group, called disk, 
the nodes’ LRU caches are disabled, forcing a disk seek 
for every affirmative GET (§4.2). In the second group, 
called CPU, we enable the LRU caches and set them 
large enough that stamps will be stored in the cache for 
the duration of the experiment. The first group of experi- 
ments is fully pessimistic and models a disk-bound work- 
load whereas the second is (unrealistically) optimistic 
and models a workload in which RPC processing is the 
bottleneck. We ignore the RAM bottleneck in these ex- 
periments but consider it at the end of the section. 

Each node reports how many reused TESTs it served 
over the last 5 seconds (if too many arrive, the node’s 
kernel silently drops). Each experiment run happens at 
a different TEST rate. For each run, we produce a value 
by averaging together all of the nodes’ 5-second reports. 
Figure 8 graphs the positive response rate as a function 
of the TEST rate. The left and right y-axes show, re- 
spectively, a per-node per-second mean and a per-second 
mean over all nodes; the x-axis is the aggregate sent TEST 
rate. (The standard deviations are less than 9% of the 
means.) The graph shows that maximum per-node capac- 
ity is 400 reused TESTs/sec when the disk is the bottle- 
neck and 1875 reused TESTs/sec when RPC processing 
is the bottleneck; these correspond to 800 and 3750 total 
TESTs/sec (recall that half of the sent TESTs are reused). 

The microbenchmarks explain these numbers. The 
per-node disk capacity is given by the disk benchmark. 
We now connect the per-node TEST-processing rate 
(3750 per second) to the RPC-processing microbench- 
mark (38,000 per second). Recall that a TEST generates 
multiple GET requests and multiple GET responses (how 
many depends on whether the TEST is fresh). Also, if 
the stamp was fresh, a TEST induces a SET request, a 
PUT request, and a PUT response. Taking all of these “re- 
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Fig. 8: For a 32-node enforcer, mean response rate to TEST re- 
quests as function of sent TEST rate for disk- and CPU-bound 
workloads. The two y-axes show the response rate in differ- 
ent units: (1) per-node and (2) over the enforcer in aggregate. 
Here, r = 5, and each reported sample’s standard deviation is 
less than 9% of its mean. 


quests” together (and counting responses as “requests” 
because each response also causes the node to do work), 
the average TEST generates 10.1 “requests” in this exper- 
iment (see [66] for details). Thus, 3750 TEST requests per 
node per second is 37,875 “requests” per node per sec- 
ond, which is within 0.5% of the microbenchmark from 
§6.3 (last row of Table 2). 

One might notice that the CPU line in Figure 8 de- 
grades after 1875 positive responses per second per node 
(the enforcer’s RPC-processing capacity). The reason is 
as follows. Giving the enforcer more TESTs and SETs 
than it can handle causes it to drop some. Dropped SETs 
cause some future reused TESTs to be seen as fresh by the 
enforcer—but fresh TESTs induce more GETs (r or r— 1) 
than reused TESTs (roughly (r+ 1)/2 on average since the 
portal stops querying when it gets a positive response). 
Thus, the degradation happens because extra RPCs from 
fresh-looking TESTs consume capacity. This degradation 
is not ideal, but it does not continue indefinitely. 


Scaling We now measure the enforcer’s capacity as a 
function of the number of nodes, hypothesizing near- 
linear scaling. We run the same experiments as for 32 
nodes but with enforcers of 8, 16, and 64 nodes. Fig- 
ure 9 plots the maximum point from each experiment. 
(The standard deviations are smaller than 10% of the 
means.) The results confirm our hypothesis across this 
(limited) range of system sizes: an additional node at the 
margin lets the enforcer handle, depending on the work- 
load, an additional 400 or 1875 TESTs/sec—the per-node 
averages for the 32-node experiment. 

We now view the enforcer’s scaling properties in terms 
of its request mix. Assume pessimistically that all reused 
TEST requests cost a disk seek. Then, doubling the rate 
of spam (reused TEST requests) will double the required 
enforcer size. However, doubling the rate of non-spam 
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Fig. 9: Enforcer capacity under two workloads as a function of 
number of nodes in the enforcer. The y-axis is the same as the 
right-hand y-axis in Fig. 8. Standard deviations are smaller than 
10% of the reported means. 


100 billion 





emails daily (target from §2.2) 
65% spam [7,43] 

65 billion disk seeks / day (pessimistic) 

400 disk seeks/second/node (§6.3) 

86400 seconds/day 


1881 nodes (from three quantities above) 


Table 3: Estimate of enforcer size (based on average rates). 


















(fresh TEST requests) will not change the required en- 
forcer size at first. The rate of non-spam will only affect 
the required enforcer size when the ratio of the rates of 
reused TESTs to fresh TESTs matches the ratio of a single 
node’s performance limits, namely 400 reused TESTs/sec 
to 1100 fresh TESTs/sec for every GByte of RAM. The 
reason is that fresh TESTs are followed by SETs, and 
these SETs are a bottleneck only if nodes see more than 
1100 PUTs per second per GByte of RAM; see Table 2. 


6.5 Estimating the Enforcer Size 


We now give a rough estimate of the number of dedicated 
enforcer nodes required to handle current email volumes. 
The calculation is summarized in Table 3. Some current 
estimates suggest 84 billion email messages per day [30] 
and a spam rate of roughly 65% [43]. (Brightmail re- 
ported a similar figure for the spam percentage in July 
2004 [7].) We assume 100 billion messages daily and fol- 
low the lower bound on capacity in Figure 9, i.e., every 
reused TEST—each of which models a spam message— 
causes the enforcer to do a disk seek. In this case, the 
enforcer must do 65 billion disk seeks per day and, since 
the required size scales with the number of disks (§6.4), 
a straightforward calculation gives the required number 
of machines. For the disks in our experiments, the num- 
ber is about 2000 machines. The required network band- 
width is small, about 3 Mbits/s per node. 

So far we have considered only average request rates. 
We must ask how many machines the enforcer needs to 
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Fig. 10: Effect of livelock avoidance scheme from §4.3. As the 
sent TEST rate increases, the ability of an enforcer without the 
scheme to respond accurately to reused TESTs degrades. 


handle peak email loads while bounding reply latency. 
To answer this question, we would need to determine the 
peak-to-average ratio of email reception rates at email 
servers (their workload induces the enforcer workload). 
As one data point, we analyzed the logs of our research 
group’s email server, dividing a five-week period in early 
2006 into 10-minute windows. The maximum window 
saw 4 times the volume of the average window. Sep- 
arately, we verified with a 14-hour test that a 32-node 
enforcer can handle a workload of like burstiness with 
worst-case latency of 10 minutes. Thus, if global email is 
this bursty, the enforcer would need 8000 machines (the 
peak-to-average ratio times the 2000 machines derived 
above) to give the same worst-case latency. 

However, global email traffic is likely far smoother 
than one server’s workload. And spam traffic may be 
smoother still: the spam in [32]’s 2004 data exhibits— 
over ten minute windows, as above—a peak-to-average 
ratio of 1.9:1. Also, Gomes et al. [22] claim that spam 
is less variable than legitimate email. Thus, many fewer 
than 8000 machines may be required. On the other hand, 
the enforcer may need some over-provisioning for spu- 
rious TESTs (84.4). For now, we conclude that the en- 
forcer needs “‘a few thousand” machines and leave to fu- 
ture work a study of email burstiness and attacker ability. 


6.6 Avoiding “Distributed Livelock” 


We now briefly evaluate the scheme to avoid livelock 
(from §4.3). The goal of the scheme is to maximize cor- 
rect TEST responses under high load. To verify that the 
scheme meets this goal, we run the following experi- 
ment: 20 U instances send TEST requests (half fresh, 
half reused) at high rates, first, to a 32-node enforcer 
with the scheme and then, for comparison, to an other- 
wise identical enforcer without the scheme. Here, r = 5 
and the nodes’ caches are enabled. Also, each stamp is 
used no more than twice; TESTs thus generate multiple 
GETs, some of which are dropped by the enforcer with- 


out the scheme. Figure 10 graphs the positive responses 
as a function of the sent TEST rate. At high sent TEST 
rates, an enforcer with the scheme gives twice as many 
positive responses—that is, blocks more than twice as 
much spam—as an enforcer without the scheme. 


6.7 Limitations 


Although we have tested the enforcer under heavy load 
to verify that it does not degrade, we have not tested a 
flash crowd in which a single stamp s is GETed by all 
(several thousand) of the enforcer nodes. Note, however, 
that handling several thousand simultaneous GETs is not 
difficult because after a single disk seek for s, an assigned 
node has the needed key-value pair in its cache. 

We have also not addressed heterogeneity. For static 
heterogeneity, i.e., nodes that have unequal resources 
(e.g., CPU, RAM), the bunker can adjust the load- 
balanced assignment of keys to values. Dynamic hetero- 
geneity, i.e., when certain nodes are busy, will be handled 
by the enforcer’s robustness to unresponsive nodes and 
by the application’s insensitivity to latency. 


7 Related Work 


We first place DQE in context with a survey of work on 
spam control (though space precludes a full list) and then 
compare the enforcer to related distributed systems. 


7.1 Spam Control 


Spam filters (e.g., [25,59]) analyze incoming email to 
classify it as spam or legitimate. While these tools cer- 
tainly offer inboxes much relief, they do not achieve our 
top-level goal of reliable email (see §1). Moreover, filters 
and spammers are in an arms race that makes classifica- 
tion ever harder. 

The recently-proposed Re: [21] shares our reliable 
email goal. Re: uses friend-of-friend relationships to 
let correspondents whitelist each other automatically. In 
contrast to DQE, Re: allows some false positives (for 
non-whitelisted senders), but on the other hand does not 
require globally trusted entities (like the quota alloca- 
tors and bunker, in our case). Templeton [62] proposes 
an infrastructure formed by cooperating ISPs to handle 
worldwide email; the infrastructure throttles email from 
untrusted sources that send too much. Like DQE, this 
proposal tries to control volumes but unlike DQE pre- 
sumes the enforcement infrastructure is trusted. Other 
approaches include single-purpose addresses [31] and 
techniques by which email service providers can stop 
outbound spam [24]. 

In postage proposals (e.g., [20,52]), senders pay re- 
ceivers for each email; well-behaved receivers will not 
collect if the email is legitimate. This class of proposals 
is critiqued by Levine [38] and Abadi et al. [1]. Levine 
argues that creating a micropayment infrastructure to 
handle the world’s email is infeasible and that potential 
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cheating is fatal. Abadi et al. argue that micropayments 
raise difficult issues because “protection against double 
spending [means] making currency vendor-specific .... 
There are numerous other issues ... when considering the 
use of a straight micro-commerce system. For example, 
sending email from your email account at your employer 
to your personal account at home would in effect steal 
money from your employer” [1]. 

With pairwise postage, receivers charge CPU cy- 
cles [4, 8, 17] or memory cycles [2, 16] (the latter be- 
ing fairer because memory bandwidths are more uni- 
form than CPU bandwidths) by asking senders to exhibit 
the solution of an appropriate puzzle. Similarly, receivers 
can demand human attention (e.g., [60]) from a sender 
before reading an email. 

Abadi et al. pioneered bankable postage [1]. Senders 
get tickets from a “Ticket Server’ (TS) (perhaps by pay- 
ing in memory cycles) and attach them to emails. Re- 
ceivers check tickets for freshness, cancel them with 
the TS, and optionally refund them. Abadi ef al. note 
that, compared to pairwise schemes, this approach of- 
fers: asynchrony (senders get tickets “off-line” with- 
out disrupting their workflow), stockpiling (senders can 
get tickets from various sources, e.g., their ISPs), and 
refunds (which conserve tickets when the receiver is 
friendly, giving a higher effective price to spammers, 
whose receivers would not refund). 

DQE is a bankable postage scheme, but TS differs 
from DQE in three ways: first, it does not separate al- 
location and enforcement (see §2); second, it relies on 
a trusted central server; and third, it does not preserve 
sender-receiver email privacy. Another bankable postage 
scheme, SHRED [36], also has a central, trusted can- 
cellation authority. Unlike TS and SHRED, DQE does 
not allow refunds (letting it do so is future work for us), 
though receivers can abstain from canceling stamps of 
known correspondents; see §8.1. 

Goodmail [23]—now used by two major email 
providers [13]—resembles TS. (See also Bonded 
Sender [6], which is not a postage proposal but has the 
same goal as Goodmail.) Goodmail accredits bulk mail- 
ers, trying to ensure that they send only solicited email, 
and tags their email as “certified”. The providers then 
bypass filters to deliver such email to their customers di- 
rectly. However, Goodmail does not eliminate false pos- 
itives because only “reputable bulk mailers” get this fa- 
vored treatment. Moreover, like TS, Goodmail combines 
allocation and enforcement and does not preserve pri- 
vacy. 


7.2 Related Distributed Systems 


Because the enforcer stores key-value pairs, DHTs 
seemed a natural substrate, and our first design used one. 
However, we abandoned them because (1) most DHTs 


do not handle mutually untrusting nodes and (2) in most 
DHTs, nodes route requests for each other, which can 
decrease throughput if request handling is a bottleneck. 
Castro et al. [9] address (1) but use considerable mech- 
anism to handle untrusting nodes that route requests for 
each other. Conversely, one-hop DHTs [28, 29] eschew 
routing, but nodes must trust each other to propagate 
membership information. In contrast, the enforcer relies 
on limited scale to avoid routing and on a trusted entity, 
the bunker (§4), to determine its membership. 

Such static configuration is common; it is used by 
distributed systems that take the replicated state ma- 
chine approach [55] to fault tolerance (e.g., the Byzan- 
tine Fault Tolerant (BFT) literature [10], the recently pro- 
posed BAR model [3], and Rosebud [53]) as well as 
by Byzantine quorum solutions (e.g., [40,41]) and by 
cluster-based systems with strong semantics (e.g., [26]). 

What makes the enforcer unusual compared to the 
work just mentioned is that, to tolerate faults (Byzan- 
tine or otherwise), the enforcer does not need mecha- 
nism beyond the bunker: enforcer nodes do not need to 
know which other nodes are currently up (in contrast to 
replicated state machine solutions), and neither enforcer 
nodes nor enforcer clients try to protect data or ensure its 
consistency (in contrast to the Byzantine quorum liter- 
ature and cluster-based systems with strong semantics). 
The reason the enforcer gets away with this simplicity is 
weak semantics. It stores only immutable data, and the 
entire application is robust to lost data. 


8 Deployment and Economics 


Though the following discussion is in the context of 
DQE, much of it applies to bankable postage [1] (or 
quota-based) proposals in general. 


8.1 Deployment, Usage, Mailing Lists 


Deployment We now speculate about paths to adop- 
tion. First, large email providers have an interest in re- 
ducing spam. A group of them could agree on a stamp 
format, allocate quotas to their users, and run the en- 
forcer cooperatively. If each provider ran its own, sepa- 
rate enforcer, our design still applies: each enforcer must 
cope with a large universe of stamps. Another possibility 
is organization-by-organization adoption (the incremen- 
tal benefit being that spoofed intra-organization spam no 
longer benefits from a “whitelist’”) or even individual-by- 
individual (the incremental benefit being that stamping 
one’s email and sending to another DQE-enabled user 
ensures one’s email will not be caught in a spam filter). 
In these cases, the deployment challenge is agreeing on 
a quota allocator and establishing an enforcer. The local 
changes (to email servers; email clients need not change) 
are less daunting. 
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Usage The amount of stamped spam will be negligi- 
ble (see below for a rough argument). Thus, following 
the “no false positives” goal, stamped email should al- 
ways be passed to the human user. For unstamped email: 
before DQE is widely deployed, this email should go 
through content filters (again risking false positives), 
and under widespread DQE deployment, this email can 
be considered spam. Conversely, DQE can incorporate 
whitelists, where people agree not to cancel the stamps 
of their frequent correspondents. Senders still stamp their 
mails to prevent spoofing, but such stamps do not “count” 
against the sender’s quota. Such a social protocol is sim- 
ilar to TS’s refunds [1]. 


Mailing lists For moderated lists, senders can spend 
a single stamp, and the list owner can then either sign 
the message or spend stamps for each receiver. Un- 
moderated, open mailing lists are problematic: spam- 
mers can multiply their effect while spending only one 
stamp. Partially-moderated lists might become more 
common under DQE. Here, messages from new contrib- 
utors would be moderated (requiring only a glance to de- 
termine if the email is spam), and messages from known 
valid senders—based on past contributions and identified 
by the public key in the stamp—would be automatically 
sent to the list, again using either the list owner’s public 
key or stamps for each recipient. In such lists, the moder- 
ation needed would be little (proportional to the number 
of messages from new contributors), so more lists could 
convert to this form. 


8.2 Economics of Stamps 


A quota allocation policy is effective whenever stamps 
cost a scarce resource. However, for simplicity, we view 
quotas as imposing a per-email monetary cost and do not 
discuss how to translate currencies like CPU [1], iden- 
tity [5] or human attention [64] into money. Likewise, 
we only briefly consider how quotas should be allocated. 


Basic analysis We give a rough argument about the ef- 
fectiveness of a per-email cost. Assume that spammers 
are profit-maximizing and that, today, the industry (or 
individual spammers) make a maximal profit of P by 
sending m spam messages. Now assume that DQE is de- 
ployed and induces a stamp cost of c. Then, the maxi- 
mum number of messages with fresh stamps that profit- 
maximizing spammers can send under DQE must be less 
than f: more would consume the entire maximal profit. 
To reduce spam (i.e., m) by a factor f, one need only set 
c=f £. That is, to reduce spam by factor f, the price per 
message must be f times the profit-per-message. 

The preceding analysis assumes that each stamp is 
reused only once, but adversaries can reuse each stamp a 
little more than once; see 84.1. Nevertheless, the analy- 
sis is very pessimistic: consider a variety of scams, each 
with a different profit-per-message when sent in the op- 
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timal amount. If, as we expect, most scams yield low 
profit, and few yield high profit, then setting a price c 
will prevent all scams with rate-of-return less than c. For 
example, if each scam sends the same amount, and if the 
number of scams returning more than a given amount g 
exponentially decays with q, then additive price increases 
in stamps result in multiplicative decreases in spam. 


Pricing and allocation From the preceding analysis, 
the quota allocator should set a “price” according to a 
target reduction goal (f) and an estimate of spammer 
profits (P). Another option is for the quota allocator to 
monitor spam levels and find a price adaptively (though 
the feedback may occur on time scales that are too long). 
One problem is that, as argued by Laurie and Clayton in 
the context of computational puzzles [37], no price exists 
that affects spammers and not legitimate heavy users. In 
response, we note first that heavy users are the ones most 
affected by spam and might be willing to pay to reduce 
the problem. Second, the analysis in [37] does not take 
into account refunds (or uncanceled stamps, in our con- 
text), which, as Abadi et al. [1] point out, will strongly 
differentiate between a spammer (whose stamps will be 
canceled) and a legitimate heavy user. 

A difficult policy question is: how can quota alloca- 
tion give the poor fair sending rights without allowing 
spammers to send? We are not experts in this area and 
just mention one possibility. Perhaps a combination of 
explicit allocation in poor areas of the world, bundled 
quotas elsewhere (e.g., with an email account comes free 
stamps), and pricing for additional usage could impose 
the required price while making only heavy users pay. 


9 Conclusion 


The way DQE is supposed to work is that the economic 
mechanism of quotas will make stamps expensive for 
spammers while a technical mechanism—the enforcer— 
will keep stamps from “losing value” through too much 
reuse. Whether the first part of this supposition is wishful 
thinking is not a question we can answer, and our specu- 
lations about various policies and the future trajectory of 
email should be recognized as such. We are more confi- 
dent, however, about the second part. Based on our work, 
we believe an enforcer that comprises a moderate num- 
ber of dedicated, mutually untrusting hosts can handle 
stamp queries at the volume of the world’s email. Such 
an infrastructure, together with the other technical mech- 
anisms in DQE, meets the design goals in §2. 

The enforcer’s simplicity—particularly the minimal 
trust assumptions—encourages our belief in its practi- 
cality. Nevertheless, the enforcer was not an “easy prob- 
lem.” Its external structure, though now spare, is the end 
of a series of designs—and a few implementations—that 
we tried. By accepting that the bunker is a reasonable as- 
sumption and that lost data is not calamitous, we have 
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arrived at what we believe is a novel design point: a set 
of nodes that implement a simple storage abstraction but 
avoid neighbor maintenance, replica maintenance, and 
mutual trust. Moreover, the “price of distrust” in this 
system—in terms of what extra mechanisms are required 
because of mutual mistrust—is zero. We wonder whether 
this basic design would be useful in other contexts. 


Appendix: Detailed Analysis 


In this appendix, we justify the upper bound from §4.1 
on the expected number of uses of a stamp. We make a 
worst-case assumption that an adversary tries to reuse 
each stamp an infinite number of times. Observe that 
each use induces a PUT to an assigned node, and once the 
stamp is PUT to a good assigned node—good is defined 
in §4.1—the adversary can no longer reuse that stamp 
successfully. Since PUTs are random, some will be to a 
node that has already received a PUT for the stamp (in 
which case the node is bad), while others are to “new” 
nodes. Each time a PUT happens on a new node, there is 
a 1 — pchance that the node is good. 

Let J; be an indicator random variable for the event 
that the stamp needs to be PUT to at least i — 1 distinct 
nodes before hitting a good one, and let 7; be the number 
of PUTs, after i— 1 distinct nodes have been tried, needed 
to get to the i” distinct node. As a special case, let T,,) = 
n- Lie T; to reflect the fact that if all r assigned nodes 
are bad, an adversary can reuse the stamp once at each 
portal. E[U;] = Pr[J; = 1] = p*! and E[T;] = r/(r—-i+1) 
since each attempt for the stamp has a (r—i+ 1)/r chance 
of selecting a new node. Then, assuming adversaries try 
to reuse each stamp ad infinitum, the expected number of 
PUTs (i.e., uses of the stamp) is 


E(hT, oP IhT2 eee [,T, + Tr41T +1] 
= E[NjE(T) +--+ + EUJE(T,] + EU JET 41] 


r i - r 
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An upper bound for this expression is pea; p ot pn, 
which we can further bound by noting that > < 2' and 
assuming p < 1/2, giving an upper bound of 





- 
[ap + p’n. (2) 
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Notes 


1 Although spam control is our motivating application, and certain 
details are specific to it, the general approach of issuing and canceling 
stamps can apply to any computational service (as noted before in [1]). 

2Most of the ideas in §3.1 and §3.2 first appeared in [5]. 

3Qne might wonder why receivers will SET after they have already 
received “service” from the enforcer in the form of a TEST. Our answer 
is that executing these requests is inexpensive, automatic, and damag- 
ing to spammers. 

4Our implementation uses SHA-1, which has recently been found to 
be weaker than previously thought [67]. We don’t believe this weakness 
significantly affects our system because DQE stamps are valid for only 
two days, and, at least for the near future, any attack on SHA-1 is likely 
to require more computing resources than can be marshaled in this time. 
Moreover, DQE can easily move to another hash function. 

3In this section (§6), we often use “stamp” to refer to the key-value 
pair associated with the stamp. 

®We take n = 40(1 - p) instead of n = 40 because, as mentioned 
above, the Us issue TESTs and SETs only to the “up” nodes. 

7The expression, with m = 400 — p), is (1 — p)¥(1) +3p7(1 — p)a+ 

2 


3p(1 - pyB+p® m(1- (=1)" ‘Lois Ee, i(3)” ra X(1+ met), and B 


ise et i(4)" wa (2 + 2 (m- (i+ 1))). See [66] for a derivation. 
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Abstract 


The explosive growth in unwanted email has prompted 
the development of techniques for the rejection of email, 
intended to shield recipients from the onerous task of 
identifying the legitimate email in their inboxes amid 
a sea of spam. Unfortunately, widely used content- 
based filtering systems have converted the spam prob- 
lem into a false positive one: email has become unre- 
liable. Email acceptance techniques complement rejec- 
tion ones; they can help prevent false positives by filing 
email into a user’s inbox before it is considered for rejec- 
tion. Whitelisting, whereby recipients accept email from 
some set of authorized senders, is one such acceptance 
technique. 

We present Reliable Email (RE:), a new whitelisting 
system that incurs zero false positives among socially 
connected users. Unlike previous whitelisting systems, 
which require that whitelists be populated manually, RE: 
exploits friend-of-friend relationships among email cor- 
respondents to populate whitelists automatically. To do 
so, RE: permits an email’s recipient to discover whether 
other email users have whitelisted the email’s sender, 
while preserving the privacy of users’ email contacts 
with cryptographic private matching techniques. Using 
real email traces from two sites, we demonstrate that RE: 
renders a significant fraction of received email reliable. 
Our evaluation also shows that RE: can prevent up to 
88% of the false positives incurred by a widely deployed 
email rejection system, at modest computational cost. 


1 Introduction and Motivation 


Written communication is most useful when it is reli- 
able; that is, when senders and recipients can both expect 
that a message sent will be received successfully by the 
intended recipient. Correspondents who are connected 
socially, whether directly or indirectly, often have some- 
thing to lose if a message is not received (e.g., an urgent 
request from one colleague to another, or an urgent com- 
munication to a parent from her child’s teacher). Simi- 
larly, a sender is most likely to expect a recipient to read 
and act on communication when the two parties have a 
preexisting social relationship, direct or indirect. 


By the above definition, Internet email has been reli- 
able throughout most of its entire long history, beginning 
with its 1971 origins on the ARPAnet. Email users have 
come to rely upon email reaching its destination.! Today, 
however, unsolicited commercial email has rendered In- 
ternet email unreliable, as we explain below. We seek to 
restore email’s reliability among correspondents who are 
linked to one another socially. 

Spam inconveniences users by forcing them to search 
for legitimate email in an inbox dominated by chaff. De- 
spite the efforts of legislative and law-enforcement bod- 
ies to the contrary, spam remains a pressing problem of 
large scale. In 2003, corporations spent an estimated 
$2.5 billion on increased SMTP server capacity needed 
to process spam [30], and in July 2005, over 65% of 
email that crossed the Internet was spam [1]. The nat- 
ural response of researchers and practitioners has been 
to develop and deploy a broad range of techniques in- 
tended to ensure that spam does not reach a user’s in- 
box [2, 4, 6, 8, 19, 23, 29, 32, 33]. 

Content-based filtering has been particularly widely 
adopted as a spam defense strategy, perhaps because of 
its wide availability in free and commercial implementa- 
tions. These systems are designed to reject email based 
on the presence of string tokens associated with spam. 
These tokens may either be selected manually by an ad- 
ministrator, or may be learned, most often by applying 
Bayesian learning to user-supplied training examples. 

Many have reported great success at rejecting spam 
using content-based techniques, as measured by sub-1% 
false negative rates [20, 34]. Unfortunately, content- 
based filtering has replaced the spam problem with a 
false positive one. That is, misclassification of legitimate 
email as spam by content-based filters has rendered email 
unreliable. False positives are arguably more severe than 
spam in one’s inbox, in that they are not merely a waste 
of a user’s time—they represent possibly important email 
the user does not see. 

The reasons why content-based filters result in false 


1SMTP server failures, disk exhaustion, and other hardware or soft- 
ware failures—or a recipient’s simply not reading his email—can all of 
course result in delay or non-delivery. Such cases have not historically 
led users to view email itself as significantly unreliable, and some are 
not amenable to eradication by technical means. They are thus beyond 
the scope of consideration in this work. 
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Figure 1: Complementary whitelisting and blacklisting. 


positives are manifold? A legitimate communication 
may contain strings associated with spam (e.g., “mort- 
gage,” “offer,” “lottery,” “Lagos,” or any number of more 
colorful words that figure prominently in the descriptions 
of items flogged by spammers). Even if one were to build 
a content-based filter that could avoid false positives in 
these cases, others remain problematic, such as forward- 
ing an interesting spam to a mailing list used for discus- 
sion by spam filter designers. In effect, content-based 
filters act as “dumb censors,” as they prevent legitimate 
discussion on the basis of keyword matching—users can 
no longer say what they want in email. 

In this paper, we propose Reliable Email (RE:), an 
automated email acceptance system based on whitelist- 
ing of email according to its sender. Figure 1 depicts 
a schematic view of how RE: fits into an email recipi- 
ent’s spam-fighting system. RE: is first to examine in- 
bound email, and it delivers any message it accepts di- 
rectly to the recipient’s inbox. Note that RE: is entirely 
complementary to a mail rejection system; it cannot in- 
crease false positives because it either accepts a message 
or passes it to whatever rejection system was already in 
place. 

The concept of a mail acceptance system is hardly 
new. Perhaps the simplest mail acceptance system is a 
sender whitelist, which places mail from senders enu- 
merated on a list directly into the recipient’s inbox. To- 
day, whitelisting is rarely used in practice for three chief 
reasons: 


¢ Whitelisting based on sender is trivially defeated by 
forging From: addresses, which are unauthenti- 
cated in SMTP. Even without knowing the contents 
of a recipient’s whitelist, a spammer may trivially 
generate spam forged to appear to be from the re- 
cipient, whose address is most likely whitelisted. 


° A recipient’s whitelist cannot accept mail from a 
sender previously unknown to the recipient. 


Populating whitelists requires manual effort dis- 
tributed diffusely in time, as users acquire new 
contacts. 

?Some argue that spammers will eventually be able to evade 


Bayesian-trained content filters [10]; we are concerned chiefly with 
their false positives in this work. 


RE: incorporates a mechanism to defeat forgery of 
From: addresses, as do other proposals that aim to 
stop spam [8, 33]. More significantly, RE: automati- 
cally broadens the set of senders whose mail is accepted 
by recipients’ whitelists by explicitly examining the so- 
cial network among email users. In particular, RE: al- 
lows user A to attest to user B. Such an attestation in- 
dicates that user A is willing to have email from user B 
directly filed in his inbox. An attestation thus roughly 
corresponds to the notion, “User A trusts user B not to 
send him spam.” We say B is a friend of A. Clearly, at- 
testations are useful for accepting mail in cases where a 
sender and recipient are friends; a sender may choose to 
generate an attestation for a recipient, and vice-versa, on 
the basis of the other party’s identity. 

We observe further that attestations are useful for ac- 
cepting mail in cases where the sender and recipient are 
not already friends, but instead share a friend in com- 
mon, a Situation we term friend-of-friend (FoF). Suppose 
A and B are friends, B and C are friends, but A and C are 
as yet unknown to each other. If C sends email to A, the 
FoF relationship between A and C may give A confidence 
that C is not a spammer. That is, A may trust B not to be 
a spammer, B may trust C not to be a spammer, and on 
this basis, A may conclude that C is unlikely to be one. 

Each email domain that participates in RE: runs a 
server that stores attestations. Together, the distributed 
collection of RE: servers allows FoF queries over at- 
testations, whereby an email’s recipient may determine 
whether the email’s sender is an FoF. RE: thus allows a 
recipient to accept email from FoFs without requiring all 
users to trust a central authority. 

Because attestations name email correspondents, al- 
lowing one user to query another user for attestations 
raises privacy concerns. RE: employs cryptographic 
private matching techniques to preserve the privacy of 
users’ contact lists. Section 3.8 details the specific guar- 
antees that RE: provides. 

A central question is how useful FoF relationships are 
in increasing the number of emails RE: accepts into a 
user’s inbox, versus the number of emails accepted by 
direct friend relationships alone. We consider this ques- 
tion in detail in Section 5. By way of motivation, we 
note briefly here that when evaluating the utility of so- 
cial whitelisting using email traces from multiple sites, 
we find that RE: can accept almost 75% of received email 
and can prevent up to 88% of the false positives incurred 
by the existing spam filter. Moreover, augmenting friend 
relationships with FoF relationships increases the frac- 
tion of all received email accepted by RE: by at least 
10%—a significant improvement in the fraction of re- 
ceived email rendered reliable. 

We proceed in the remainder of this paper as follows. 
After reviewing related work in Section 2, Section 3 of- 
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fers design goals for a distributed whitelisting system and 
describes the design of RE: in detail. Section 4 describes 
our working RE: prototype, and Section 5 evaluates the 
system. Section 6 discusses various design decisions and 
open questions. We conclude in Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


We now survey the numerous and varied schemes pro- 
posed to fight spam, and compare these approaches to 
that taken in RE:. 


Forgery Protection. Today’s whitelists are often vul- 
nerable to abuse because sender addresses are unauthen- 
ticated in SMTP, and thus may be forged trivially. Cur- 
rent methods for the prevention of mail forgery fall into 
two categories: digitally signed mail and trusted senders. 

Digitally signing mail (e.g., with PGP [35]) allows re- 
cipients to authenticate the mail’s content, including the 
sender’s address. Clearly, requiring that all mail be dig- 
itally signed would solve the address forgery problem, 
but the use of digital signatures is hampered by the lack 
of any widely deployed public-key infrastructure. 

Under trusted senders, a recipient can determine 
whether a received mail originated from a mail server 
in the domain of the sender’s address. The Sender Pol- 
icy Framework (SPF [33]), its derivative, Sender ID [26], 
and Yahoo! Domain Keys [8] exemplify this approach. 


Social Networks. Ebel et al. [16] study the topology of 
an email social network and show that it exhibits small- 
world behavior. Kong et al. [23] use this finding to pro- 
pose a collaborative, content-based email rejection sys- 
tem based on social networks, in which a user manually 
identifies the spam he receives, and publishes a digest of 
it to his social network. A user queries these digests to 
determine if mail he has received was previously classi- 
fied as spam by others in his social network. This scheme 
presumes that users who are connected socially have the 
same definition of what constitutes spam content. 

Ceglowski and Schachter [12] and Brickley and 
Miller [11] propose mechanisms for exchanging 
whitelist information using Bloom filters and SHA-1 
hashes, respectively. These data structures do not contain 
cleartext whitelist entries, but are open to straightfor- 
ward dictionary attacks. Both schemes assume sender 
addresses are not forged. Goldbeck and Hendler [19] 
present an algorithm that infers a trust score for a given 
sender based on social relationships, but compromises 
user privacy by requiring that users publish their social 
relationships. 

PGP [35], though not originally intended to fight 
spam, uses a web-of-trust model for key distribution. 
The web-of-trust model relies on friend-of-friend trust 
relationships, as does RE:. RE:, however, uses these FoF 


relationships only to help identify legitimate senders, 
not for key distribution. RE: intentionally sidesteps 
the problem of robust key distribution, as described in 
Section 3.4. 


Mail Rejection Systems. Machine learning techniques 
for text classification have been adapted to distinguish 
spam from legitimate email [21, 31]. Systems in this cat- 
egory, as exemplified by SpamAssassin [6], are by far the 
most widely deployed spam defense. As previously de- 
scribed, such systems reduce the reliability of email, as 
they inevitably classify some legitimate email as spam. 
Such false positives are a severe enough problem that 
some of the most accurate spam classification systems 
(e.g., [2]) resort to human labor to help with their classi- 
fication, at greatly increased cost. 


Since human-directed classification is accurate, but 
costly, several efforts have been made to distribute that 
cost across an email system’s users. SpamNet [3], Dis- 
tributed Checksum Clearinghouse (DCC) [4], and Ra- 
zor2 [29] are all systems in which email users collaborate 
to classify spam. In each of these systems, users report 
spam to a centralized database. It is unclear how resilient 
these systems are to malicious users, particularly ones 
who mount a Sybil attack [13]. 


One may also reject email on the basis of the IP ad- 
dress of the sending host; past spam sources are thus 
blacklisted. Realtime Blackhole Lists (RBLs [5], or 
more generally, DNSBLs) and SpamCop [7] take this ap- 
proach. These systems automate the distribution of a list 
of IP addresses known to have sent spam or run open 
SMTP relays. Blacklisting the SMTP server for a do- 
main runs the risk of blacklisting many legitimate users. 
Because these lists are maintained in ad hoc fashion, it 
can be slow to have a server’s reputation “cleared.” 


Other Mail Acceptance Systems. In proof-of-work 
schemes [9, 14, 15], a sender “pays” to send an email by 
solving a computational puzzle. Payment schemes rely 
on a similar notion, but they require senders to expend 
money rather than computation, e.g., by directly paying 
recipients [25]. For both classes of system, the intent 
is that the resources required to send mail will be pro- 
hibitively expensive in volume for a spammer, while af- 
fordable in smaller quantities for an average legitimate 
email sender. Laurie and Clayton [24] argue that spam- 
mers may harness the computational resources of large 
collections of compromised hosts to send spam in vol- 
ume. Keeping email too expensive for spammers might 
then entail making it too expensive for heavy legitimate 
email users. 

DQE [32] aims to limit the volume of email any one 
sender may send, without compromising the reliability 
of email between legitimate users. To achieve this goal, 
DQE employs a central authority trusted by all email 
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users, which allocates quotas of unforgeable stamps to 
email senders. Senders attach a stamp to every email they 
send. Recipients check the validity of the stamp on mail 
they receive. DQE eliminates false positives between 
sender-recipient pairs that adopt the system (and thus 
trust the same central quota allocator). When DQE is 
deployed incrementally, however, a recipient that wants 
protection from spam must fall back on a mail rejection 
system when it receives unstamped mail; in so doing, 
the recipient risks a false positive. We believe RE: and 
DQE complement one another well. RE: incurs no false 
positives for email between friends and FoFs, but can- 
not prevent false positives on mail whose sender is not 
a friend or FoF of the recipient. DQE, in contrast, can 
prevent false positives between any sender-recipient pair, 
provided they trust the same central quota allocator. 


3 Design 


We now continue by offering design goals for a robust 
and secure distributed email social whitelisting system. 
We then define terms useful in reasoning about RE:, de- 
scribe RE:’s major components, and explain the system 
by way of a typical email usage scenario. We conclude 
this section by presenting the assumptions under which 
RE: operates and its corresponding security guarantees. 


3.1 Design Goals 


To be robust and secure, a distributed system that 
whitelists email and allows users to generate and query 
for attestations must provide three basic guarantees. 


Sender addresses cannot be forged. Because a 
whitelisting system automatically accepts email based on 
sender address, protecting against this type of forgery is 
particularly important. Basic SMTP, however, does not 
provide any mechanism to prevent a user from sending 
email with an arbitrary From: address. RE: robustly 
verifies that the From: address in a received email has 
not been forged. 


Attestations cannot be forged. An attestation is a state- 
ment by one user that another user is trusted to send 
email. Forging attestations would allow an adversary 
(spammer) to trick the recipient into accepting the adver- 
sary’s email, even if the sender’s address is not forged. 
RE: uses digital signatures to guarantee that attestations 
cannot be forged. 


Privacy when exchanging whitelist information. A 
social whitelisting system can automatically accept email 
based on FoF relationships. A naive approach to learn- 
ing about mutual friends is for one party to send his list of 
friends to the other party, who computes the set intersec- 
tion. This approach, however, compromises the privacy 


of the first party. RE: uses a private set-matching proto- 
col to compute the intersection of sets of friends, but still 
provides provable privacy guarantees for both parties. 


Additionally, any spam-fighting system is far more 
easily deployable if it provides two practical properties: 


Incremental deployability. Inevitably, some users will 
adopt a spam-fighting system before others. A spam- 
fighting system ideally will offer real benefit to the com- 
munity of users who have adopted it thus far. Because 
RE: is a mail acceptance system, it is complementary to 
pre-existing spam rejection systems, and thus easy to de- 
ploy incrementally. Clearly, the deployment of RE: does 
nothing to worsen the spam problem for those who have 
not adopted it. Moreover, RE: can confer benefit in the 
form of reduced false positives in any pairwise deploy- 
ment, in which the domains of both sender and recipient 
run it. 


Compatibility with today’s SMTP. Making changes to 
the SMTP protocol slows adoption because developers 
must incorporate the new anti-spam SMTP protocol ex- 
tensions into their mail software, and site administrators 
must then adopt one of the resulting new releases of this 
software. RE: does not change SMTP in any way; the 
system communicates over its own connections, and it is 
easily placed in the email processing path of most mail 
servers. 


3.2 Definitions 


The two key participants in any email exchange are the 
sender (S) and the recipient (R). Every user U in RE: 
possesses a public/secret key pair, denoted by PKy and 
SKy. The user keeps his secret key somewhere where he 
can access it while sending email. He registers his public 
key with his Attestation Server (AS), described below. 
As described in Section 1, a user can issue an attes- 
tation to vouch that another user is a legitimate sender. 
An attestation by A for B, written A — B, indicates that 
A trusts B to send email, and that A believes that other 
people should trust B to send email. Attestations contain 
the identities of the attester and the attestee, as well as an 
expiration time. More formally, an attestation is 


A—B = {Hash(A),Hash(B), start, duration} sx, 


Hash() is a collision-resistant cryptographic hash (e.g., 
SHA-1) of the attester’s or attestee’s email address. The 
start and duration fields specify when the attestation ex- 
pires. The entire attestation is cryptographically signed 
by the attester using his secret key. 

Each SMTP domain that participates in RE: runs an 
Attestation Server (AS) responsible for storing attesta- 
tions both by and to the users of that domain. The AS 
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Figure 2: Sending Mail and Finding FoFs with RE: 


also stores the public keys of its users as well as the pub- 
lic keys of users attested to by its users (i.e., for each at- 
testation A — B, where A is in the AS’s domain, the AS 
stores PKg). When the AS’s users receive email from 
third-party senders, they use these attestee public keys 
to verify the signatures on the attestations that the third- 
party presents during an FoF query, as described below. 
The AS can run on the same machine as the domain’s 
SMTP server, or on a different host, as indicated by DNS 
SRV records [22]. 

An AS responds to several types of client requests, 
such as queries for public keys, attestations, and FoFs. 
Some queries are restricted to users in the AS’s domain 
(e.g., storing a public key) while others are open to ev- 
eryone (e.g., getting a public key). Section 4 describes 
the full list of requests an AS supports. 


3.3 Example: Sending Mail with RE: 


Figure 2 shows an example of how two users running 
RE:, S and R, correspond by email. First, S composes 
a message to R and creates an authentication token (see 
Section 3.4). S signs the authentication token with his 
secret key and sends the message to R using standard 
SMTP. The authentication token is included as a header 
in the email message to avoid requiring modifications to 
the SMTP protocol. 

R can decide to accept the mail based on the sender in 
one of two ways, depending on whether the sender is a 
direct friend or an FoF. These two cases differ in what 
R sends to S and what S returns. Figure 2 shows the FoF 
case. 

To check for direct friendship, R examines the list of 
senders to whom he has attested (stored on R’s AS); these 
attestations are of the form R — *. If the recipient has at- 
tested to the sender (i.e., R — S exists), R contacts S’s AS 
to verify the authentication token. In this case, the token 
verification is the only communication between R and S. 


If the verification succeeds, RE: accepts the message and 
delivers it directly to the recipient’s inbox. 

If S is not one of R’s direct friends, R will try to de- 
termine if S is an FoF. Specifically, R seeks to discover 
whether any of his direct friends has attested to S: is there 
an x such that R — x and x — S? To answer this question, 
R queries the sender’s AS. This query effectively con- 
tains a list of the recipient’s direct friends. The sender’s 
AS responds with a list of any attestations to the sender it 
holds from those direct friends. In Figure 2, the sender’s 
AS returns B — S, where B is a mutual friend. In this 
case, the communication between R and S combines the 
FoF query and verification of the authentication token. 

In practice, R never actually sends its list of friends 
directly to S. Rather, R performs this FoF query using 
a private set matching protocol described in Section 3.8, 
which guarantees that the sender does not learn any of 
the recipient’s direct friends and that the recipient only 
learns the attestations that are from his friends (i.e., the 
set intersection). 

If R finds a match for this FoF query—e.g., an attes- 
tation to the sender by a B—it verifies the signature and 
freshness of this attestation. Note that R’s own AS al- 
ready has the mutual friend’s public key, PKg, stored 
alongside R — B. If the attestation is valid and the au- 
thentication token verification succeeds, RE: accepts the 
message and delivers it to the recipient’s inbox. Other- 
wise, R concludes that it is unable to determine whether 
or not the message is spam. R can then perform a de- 
fault action (e.g., running the mail through a spam filter, 
graylisting it, etc.). 


3.4 Sender Authentication 


RE: attaches an authentication token to each outgoing 
email to protect against forged sender email addresses. 
This token is defined as follows: 


{ Sender, Recipient, Timestamp, MessagelD} sx, 


The recipient verifies the authentication token be- 
fore determining whether an incoming email should be 
whitelisted: (1) The recipient checks that the sender, re- 
cipient, and unique message ID match the values found 
in the message itself. This check ensures that the token 
cannot successfully be attached to an email destined to 
a different address. The recipient then connects to the 
sender’s AS, which (2) checks that the authentication to- 
ken is unused and (3) verifies the token’s signature, as the 
AS knows the sender’s public key PKs. If an authentica- 
tion token has been previously redeemed or the signature 
fails verification, the token check fails.° 


3If after the recipient redeems the authentication token, one party 
suffers a crash or a network failure, the recipient will be unable to com- 
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Thus, authentication tokens serve two purposes. First, 
they allow recipients to reject forged sender addresses. 
Second, they prevent an adversary from making arbi- 
trary FoF queries to the AS by replaying a previously 
redeemed token. Restricting FoF queries prevents the ad- 
versary from learning who has attested to the sender. 

To verify that the authentication token is unused, the 
AS caches previously used tokens. To bound the size 
of this cache, the authentication token contains a times- 
tamp. The AS only keeps tokens whose corresponding 
timestamps (times of issuance) are more recent than t¢ 
seconds in the past. A reasonable value for t might be one 
week. Expiring authentication tokens based on times- 
tamps assumes loosely synchronized clocks. 

Because the recipient contacts the sender’s AS to ver- 
ify the authentication token, the recipient need not know 
the sender’s public key. This method of verification 
assumes, however, that an adversary cannot perform a 
man-in-the-middle attack (see Section 3.7). Performing 
a man-in-the-middle attack in the wide-area network is 
non-trivial, and is far more work than a typical spam- 
mer would have the resources to perform for each email. 
Furthermore, successfully tricking the recipient into be- 
lieving an invalid authentication token is valid results in, 
at worst, accepting a spam email into a user’s inbox (i.e., 
a false negative). 


3.5 Revocation 


If a user’s secret key is compromised or lost, authenti- 
cation tokens and attestations signed by that key should 
be revoked. Once a user discovers that his key has been 
compromised, he uploads a new public key to his Attes- 
tation Server. From that point forward, the AS simply 
stops accepting authentication tokens signed with the old 
key. 

For attestations, there are two cases that RE: must han- 
dle. First, when a recipient R’s key is compromised, he 
should invalidate all attestations R — * stored at its own 
AS; we call these local attestations. When R uploads a 
new key to its AS, the AS can simply remove these lo- 
cal attestations; R can then re-issue the attestations as 
needed. 

Second, R’s friends must stop using R’s attestations 
stored at their Attestation Servers; we call these remote 
attestations. Currently, RE: does not have a way to no- 
tify every one of R’s friends automatically that his attes- 
tations are now invalid. RE: handles this case through 
expiration dates in attestations. Two expiration dates are 


plete the SMTP transaction. When the sender retries, RE: will attempt 
to redeem the same authentication token a second time. This authenti- 
cation check will fail, however, and RE: will not be able to accept the 
Message automatically. In the current design, the recipient will then 
simply fall back to its default action. In future versions of the protocol, 
however, we intend to make RE: robust under such failures. 
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relevant: (1) The remote attestation itself (signed by R) 
has an expiration date and after this date, R’s friends 
will stop using it. (2) During an FoF query, R’s friends 
present these remote attestations to users who have at- 
tested to R, and these users attempt to verify the signature 
on the remote attestations using R’s public key, which 
they stored when attesting to R. These users will reject 
the remote attestation if it is signed with an old, now in- 
valid key. For example, if user U holds U — R and PKr, 
U will re-fetch the attestation and PKpr once the attes- 
tation expires. Until then, however, U might accept mail 
from one of R’s friends, or an adversary that can generate 
any R — * using R’s compromised key. 

A similar situation exists for revoking a single attesta- 
tion, e.g., after a recipient R attests to a spammer by acci- 
dent. To prevent the attestation’s direct use (not FoF use), 
R simply removes the offending local attestation from his 
AS, thereby eliminating future false negatives from this 
spammer. This removal, however, does not help if the 
spammer (the attestee) is already holding a copy of the 
attestation, as he can subsequently use this remote attes- 
tation to send mail to users who have attested to R. Cur- 
rently, RE: only limits the duration of a bad attestation by 
its expiration time, but alternatively the user can decide 
to remove his attestation for the recipient and thereby dis- 
regard the remote attestation presented by the spammer, 
as described in the following section. 


3.6 Policy Decisions 


RE: leaves several policy decisions to the user and/or 
system administrator. Most importantly, a user must 
decide when to create attestations. The most labor- 
intensive but least error-prone policy is for the user to 
manually attest to other users after verifying that the 
sender is trusted to send email. This verification can 
be out-of-band (the user knows the sender personally) or 
can be based on the recommendation of a mutual friend 
learned through the RE: protocols. In the example above, 
the recipient R might decide to attest to the sender S be- 
cause his mutual friend B attested to S. In this way, FoF 
queries help bootstrap a user’s attestations to include a 
previously unknown correspondent. 


Users can also specify policies that automatically cre- 
ate attestations. For example, a user might decide that 
anyone to whom he sends email is a trusted sender— 
presumably this user does not send email to spammers— 
and thus automatically create an attestation for each re- 
cipient of his outbound email. The user might also tune 
such a policy decision to include or exclude mail sent to 
particular domains. Another example of automatic attes- 
tation creation might be to attest to anyone that sends a 
user three non-spam emails that the user does not discard. 
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Users must also decide how to set expiration dates in 
an attestation. Expiration dates allow users to limit how 
long their friends will continue using the remote attes- 
tation. For example, a user might choose a more distant 
expiration date for personal acquaintances versus senders 
attested to automatically because they have sent three le- 
gitimate emails. 

We presume that a user’s trusted friend will only rarely 
attest to a spammer. If this friend does attest to a spam- 
mer, the user will accept mail from the spammer because 
of the FoF social relationship. The user will know, how- 
ever, which friend attested to the spammer. In this sense, 
RE: limits the harm of attesting to a spammer: users can 
identify a friend’s ill-considered remote attestation, and 
they can choose to ignore that friend’s remote attestations 
when accepting inbound email in the future. 

We elected to limit the social networking component 
of our system to one level (FoF). One might also con- 
sider using social relationships of three hops or longer in 
whitelisting email. We defer a discussion of this choice 
to Section 6. 


3.7 Assumptions 


In addition to standard cryptographic hardness assump- 
tions, RE: operates under the following assumptions: 


¢ Clocks are loosely synchronized to within some er- 
ror bound. This is to ensure that (1) the sender’s AS 
accepts only authentication tokens that are not too 
old, and that (2) the recipient uses only attestations 
that have not expired. 


e Anadversary cannot launch a man-in-the-middle at- 
tack. This assumption implies, for example, that the 
adversary cannot subvert forward DNS queries or 
intercept and modify IP packets traveling between 
an email sender and recipient. 


¢ An adversary cannot compromise the sender’s AS 
and/or convince it to lie about the validity of an au- 
thentication token or public key. 


e An adversary cannot compromise a sender’s ma- 
chine. Section 6 discusses this assumption in more 
detail. 


3.8 Privacy Protection 


The FoF query allows the recipient to determine if any 
of his friends have attested to the sender. RE: performs 
this set intersection using a Private Matching (PM) pro- 
tocol [18] that provides the following attractive privacy 
properties: 


¢ The sender S does not learn anything about the re- 
cipient’s friends. Both sender and recipient do learn 


an upper bound on the number of real friends pre- 
sented by the opposite party, however. 


¢ The recipient R learns only the intersection of the 
two sets of friends, i.e., those persons f for whom 
R— f and f — S. The PM protocol does not pre- 
vent parties from “lying” about their inputs; thus, 
the recipient can include arbitrary friends in his 
list when computing the set intersection. However, 
such inputs will fail later attestation verification and 
thus not result in a successful FoF chain. 


¢ A third party observing all messages between 
sender and recipient learns only an upper bound on 
the size of each input, but nothing about their con- 
tent nor the size of the intersection. 


¢ No other party other than the recipient can execute 
the FoF query, as the AS only allows one query per 
valid authentication token. 


RE:’s private matching protocol is a type of secure 
two-party computation that is optimized for computation 
and communication efficiency. At a high level, the basic 
protocol has three steps: 


1. The recipient encodes his kp friends’ names in a 
special encrypted data structure, which he sends to 
the sender. 


2. The sender performs a computation on the en- 
crypted data structure with each of her ks friends’ 
names and the corresponding attestations, generat- 
ing ks outputs. If the sender’s friend f is encoded 
within the encrypted data structure, an output’s un- 
derlying plaintext becomes the attestation f — S; 
otherwise, that output’s plaintext becomes random. 
She sends the ks outputs back to the recipient. 


3. The recipient decrypts these ks results. He recovers 
the attestations corresponding to their set of friends 
in common. 


Our private matching protocol takes advantage of the 
special mathematical properties of certain public-key en- 
cryption schemes, such as Paillier [28] and a variant 
of ElGamal [17]*, that preserve the group homomor- 
phism of addition and allow multiplication by a constant. 
In other words, the following operations can be per- 
formed without knowledge of the private key: (1) Given 
two encryptions enc(m;) and enc(m2), one can compute 
enc(m, +mz) = enc(m;) - enc(m2). (2) Given some con- 
stant c belonging to the same group, enc(cm) = enc(m)°. 


4Standard ElGamal, which encrypts a message m as (g*, gm), does 
not directly support the necessary homomorphic operations required. 
Thus, when requiring these homomorphic properties, we encrypt m as 
(g*, gg"), even though decrypting this ciphertext only recovers g’", 
not m! This variant is sufficient for almost all operations, with the 
exception of the sender encrypting its attestation for later recovery by 
the recipient, which therefore uses standard ElGamal. 
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We use the following corollary of these properties: (3) 
Given encryptions of the coefficients ag,...,a, of a poly- 
nomial P of degree k, and a plaintext y, one can compute 
an encryption of P(y). 

We now construct a basic secure PM protocol in the 
following manner: 


1. The recipient R defines a polynomial P whose roots 
are hash values encoding his kp friends, i.e., given 
x; - Hash(f*), R computes: 


kr 
P(y) = (x1 —y) (x2 —y).-- (eg —¥) = 2 aur" 


R encrypts these kr coefficients under his public key 
and sends the resulting ciphertexts to S. 

2. The sender S uses the homomorphic properties of 
the encryption system to evaluate the polynomial 
on each hash value of her kg friends, i.e., Vi,yj — 
Hash(f): 


enc (PO) =enc(ao) (enclar )(...enc(Akp yy”) 


S then multiplies each P(y;) result by a fresh ran- 
dom number r to get an intermediate result, and she 
adds it to her corresponding attestation from Ff (en- 
crypted under R’s public key): 


enc (r-P0) Hf = s}) 


S randomly permutes this set and returns it to R. 


3. R decrypts each element of this set. For every friend 
in common, P(y;) = 0 and R recovers the attestation 
f —S. Otherwise, P(y;) is non-zero and the result- 
ing decryption appears random. R checks that f is 
in its friends list and verifies the attestation f° + S 
before accepting the FoF chain. 


Ji 


For proofs of the protocol’s security, as well as efficiency 
optimizations and other implementation details, we refer 
the reader to Freedman et al. [18]. 

Such cryptographic tools must be applied with care 
to prevent information leakage that unknowingly intro- 
duces side-channel attacks against the protocol’s privacy. 
For example, one may be tempted to distribute public 
keys inside FoF attestations, much like a web-of-trust for 
key distribution. However, this approach can be used to 
break the system’s privacy. Consider the case in which 
a sender maintains multiple public keys. If the sender 
receives attestations from friends on different keys, and 
a recipient accepts one such key following a success- 
ful FoF protocol with the sender and then subsequently 
attests to it, the sender can immediately deduce which 
friend the two parties have in common. Thus, all iden- 
tifying information (public keys, email addresses) must 
be retrieved directly from their corresponding parties, in 
order to ensure consistency across participants and thus 
prevent such side-channel attacks. 
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Public RPCs Private RPCs 
GetPK GetWhitelist 
SubmitAtt GetAtt 
CheckAuth SetPK 
FindFriend 


Table 1: RPC interface to the Attestation Server 


4 Implementation 


The current RE: prototype consists of the Attestation 
Server, Private Matching (PM) implementation, and a 
number of utilities for creating attestations, authentica- 
tion tokens, and for checking incoming mail. The pro- 
totype is built atop the SFS toolkit [27], which provides 
primitives for asynchronous event-driven programming, 
cryptography, and RPC. We have integrated the RE: pro- 
totype with the Mutt mail client, the Mail Avenger SMTP 
server, and the Postfix SMTP client. Note that we made 
no modifications to any of these pre-existing mail tools. 
RE: is roughly 4500 lines of C++ source, plus 275 lines 
of Sun XDR code for the RE: wire protocol specification. 
RE: uses DSA for digital signatures on attestations and 
authentication tokens. For the PM protocol, RE: uses the 
ElGamal variant [17]. 


4.1 Attestation Server 


Currently, each email domain that wishes to participate 
in RE: must run an Attestation Server. The domain pub- 
lishes SRV records [22] to indicate the location of the 
AS. For each user A in the domain, the Attestation Server 
is responsible for maintaining the following: 


¢ A’s public key PK, 
* all unexpired, redeemed authentication tokens gen- 
erated by A when sending email 


* all attestations A — x created by A, along with x’s 
public key PK, 


¢ all remote attestations x — A for A 


In addition to maintaining this information, the Attes- 
tation Server provides two RPC interfaces (see Table 1). 
The public interface is used by email recipients to de- 
cide whether to accept mail sent from this domain. The 
private interface, requiring authentication, is used only 
by the domain’s recipients: when processing incoming 
mail, for updating public keys, and for providing users 
access to their attestations and the corresponding attestee 
public keys. The current implementation restricts access 
to the private RPCs to clients running on the same ma- 
chine as the AS; future versions of the Attestation Server 
could allow clients to authenticate through existing secu- 
rity mechanisms (e.g., SSL, Kerberos) and/or provide a 
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secure Web interface to the private RPCs (e.g., SetPK). 
We now describe the public RPCs in detail. 

GetPK retrieves the public key for a user in this do- 
main. This function is used only when a user generates 
an attestation for a user in this domain. 

SubmitAtt serves two purposes. The first is to allow 
users in this domain to upload attestations that they have 
created for other users. The Attestation Server knows the 
public keys for its local users, and can thus verify that 
an attestation is valid before accepting it. The second 
purpose of SubmitAtt is to accept attestations created by 
other users for a user in this domain. In this situation, 
the Attestation Server does not know the public key of 
the issuer of the attestation, so it stores the attestation 
without verifying it. Attestations of this type are only 
used as part of a transitive link, and they are verified by 
the person who wishes to use the transitive link to accept 
mail. 

CheckAuth verifies the authentication tokens included 
in messages sent by users in this domain. The AS verifies 
the token’s digital signature and that the authentication 
token has not been used previously. To enforce the latter, 
the server caches tokens that have been redeemed, but it 
limits the size of the cache by rejecting tokens older than 
a fixed window of time (e.g., one week). 

FindFriend uses PM to compute the intersection be- 
tween the supplied set of email addresses and the email 
addresses of people who have attested to the sender. 
The authentication token is included as a parameter to 
FindFriend so that the recipient does not need to issue a 
separate CheckAuth query. 


4.2 Incremental Deployment 


One requirement of any practical system is that it be 
incrementally deployable. Since RE: either accepts an 
email on the basis of attestations or passes the email to 
the user’s traditional spam filter, deploying RE: does not 
adversely affect a user’s ability to send and receive mail. 

The current RE: prototype is deployable on a per- 
domain basis. A domain that wishes to use RE: must 
install and configure an Attestation Server plus make var- 
ious RE: utilities available to its users. In the future, we 
envision that these utilities will exist as easily download- 
able plugins for popular mail clients. To ease early adop- 
tion, future versions of RE: may also allow users to spec- 
ify an alternative AS for situations in which the user’s 
ISP does not run its own AS. 

It is important to note that RE: is also incrementally 
deployable within domains themselves. Users who do 
not download and install the new client software will still 
be able to send and receive mail; they merely will not be 
able to take advantage of the reliability offered by RE:. 


5 Evaluation 


We now turn to evaluating RE:; particularly, we are con- 
cerned with its effectiveness at whitelisting email, its po- 
tential to reduce false positives, the computational cost of 
private matching in the system, and the end-to-end email 
processing throughput attainable when a standard email 
processing system is augmented with RE:. 


5.1 Effectiveness of RE: 


The goal of RE: is to accept email, thereby preventing 
these messages from becoming false positives in a mail 
rejection system. To ascertain the effectiveness of RE: 
at meeting this goal, our evaluation must answer three 
questions: 


1. Overall utility: What fraction of inbound emails 
are accepted by RE:? This fraction of email is pro- 
tected from becoming false positives. 


2. Utility of FoF relationships: By how much do FoF 
relationships improve RE:’s effectiveness in accept- 
ing email beyond direct attestations? 


3. End-to-end effectiveness: If RE: were deployed, 
would it eliminate real false positives produced by 
today’s rejection systems? 


Ideally, we would perform a controlled experiment. 
We would find a large population of email users and have 
them run both RE: and a traditional content-based email 
rejection system, side-by-side. We would pass a copy of 
every inbound email to each of the two systems. For RE:, 
users would create attestations as they saw fit, typically 
upon sending or receiving email. As the social network 
(distributedly stored attestations) builds up, we would 
measure the fraction of accepted email. For the rejec- 
tion system, we would have users inspect a spam folder 
that contains messages that the rejection system flagged 
as spam, and manually note any false positives. Finally, 
we would directly count the emails accepted by RE: that 
would have been false positives had the rejection system 
been deployed alone. 

Unfortunately, we do not have a large-scale deploy- 
ment. We do, however, have email traces from a large 
corporation and a large university. For the corporate 
dataset, we also have data on false positives reported to 
the email system administrators. Using this information, 
we can approximate the ideal experiments. The main 
problem, however, is that we must emulate user gener- 
ation of attestations, as described below. 


Email traces. The first trace is taken from a large corpo- 
ration with well over 80,000 employees, all of whom use 
email. The trace covers about one month of email and 
contains over 63 million anonymized messages, where a 
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message with multiple recipients counts as one message 
per recipient. Because of the corporation’s email server 
architecture and the placement of the monitoring point, 
email in the trace is nearly exclusively email sent into 
and out of the corporate network (not mail internal to the 
network). The corporation’s mail server uses a popular 
content-based spam filter, and the trace indicates whether 
or not the server’s spam filter judged each message to be 
spam (via a spam score). 

The second trace covers New York University’s top- 
level domain, which includes approximately 60,000 
email users. The trace covers about one week of email 
and contains approximately 6 million anonymized mes- 
sages. NYU uses the SpamAssassin-derived PureMes- 
sage filter, and the trace also contains a spam score for 
each message. Unlike the corporate trace, this univer- 
sity trace also contains messages sent within the domain 
(e.g., between two students). 


A model for creating attestations. Lacking the social 
network for the users in our email traces, we developed 
a model for when users might create attestations based 
on the trace itself and the following assumptions. These 
rules were applied while processing the traces in chrono- 
logical order, ignoring all messages that were flagged as 
spam by the server’s content-filter. 


1. Every sender attests to every recipient. 
2. Every recipient attests to every sender. 


3. (Corporate trace only) Every employee attests to ev- 
ery other employee. 


We believe that the first rule is reasonable since we 
assume that the messages considered are not spam. Pre- 
sumably, users are not sending email to spammers; fur- 
thermore, by attesting to the recipient, they will auto- 
matically whitelist any replies. The second rule would 
be dangerous, of course, if the trace contained spam, as 
the user would whitelist the spammer. Again, we assume 
that all messages considered are not spam. Even so, this 
rule might be optimistic, but it is useful for bootstrap- 
ping the social network from a trace. The second rule 
means that the recipient will accept all subsequent mail 
from that sender (the first message, though, would not 
be whitelisted as the rule is applied after processing the 
message). The third rule is specific to the corporate trace; 
the rule’s purpose is to capture the large body of email 
messages that do not appear in the trace—the messages 
between users within the corporate email network. In a 
real deployment, these messages and the resulting attes- 
tations would provide critical links in the social network. 

The evaluation of the corporate dataset contains two 
sources of error that result directly from limitations of the 
dataset itself. The first source of error is the attestation 
model described above, which assumes that every em- 
ployee at the company attests to every other employee. 


Social Networks (Corp) ——— 
No Social Networks (Corp) ——--~ 

Social Networks (Univ) s+ 
No Social Networks (Univ, 


Percentage of Mail Whitelisted 
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Figure 3: RE: Total coverage 


This assumption may cause us to overestimate the hit rate 
for whitelisting. A more conservative rule for generat- 
ing intra-company attestations might produce a lower hit 
rate. The second source of error is that the dataset does 
not include intra-company messages. This omission may 
cause us to underestimate the hit rate for whitelisting. 


5.1.1 Fraction of Mail Whitelisted 


Given these traces and a model for when users would 
create attestations, our first experiment was to measure 
the fraction of mail that RE: could whitelist based on so- 
cial relationships (both direct and FoF). RE:’s ability to 
whitelist messages gives an indication of what fraction 
of mail the system can make reliable. 

We consider two measures of whitelisting’s efficacy. 
First, we examine total whitelisting coverage, or the 
fraction of all emails whitelisted. Second, we examine 
whitelisting coverage for email from strangers. When 
there is no previous message from a sender to a recipient, 
we term the sender a stranger. It is precisely in this case 
where FoF relationships are crucial to the acceptance of 
email. 

Figure 3 shows the results of the total coverage ex- 
periment. The x-axis shows the number of email mes- 
sages processed (in chronological order) so far, and the 
y-axis shows the percentage of email received so far (i.e., 
percentage of x) that the system was able to whitelist. 
The attestations are created as the trace is processed. 
The lower curve (for each trace) is the effectiveness of 
whitelisting, based on our attestation generation rules 
above, without considering social links. The upper curve 
plots the additional effectiveness of the whitelist when 
one accepts mail from FoFs. 

The two traces are plotted on the same graph to ease 
comparison. Examining the 5 million email mark, where 
the university trace ends, we see that the two envi- 
ronments have relatively similar results. In the corpo- 
rate trace, after processing 20 million non-spam mes- 
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Figure 4: RE: Stranger coverage 


sages, social whitelisting can accept almost 75% of 
email received, approximately 10% more than the di- 
rect whitelist. In the one-week university trace, after 
processing almost 5 million non-spam messages, social 
whitelisting can accept over 60% of email received, ap- 
proximately 7% more than direct whitelisting. 

Figure 4 shows the results of the strangers coverage 
experiment, with the x-axis as before, and the y-axis de- 
picting the fraction of email received from strangers that 
the system was able to whitelist. While the attestation 
generation rules used in this experiment are the same 
as before, direct attestation whitelists very few emails, 
as one expects: only emails from never-before-heard- 
from senders are considered. In fact, the only emails 
whitelisted by direct attestation are the first replies sent 
by strangers in response to emails from recipients. FoF 
queries are able to whitelist an additional 26% (corpo- 
rate) or 13% (university) of email from strangers. 


5.1.2 False Positives Saved 


To make email reliable, RE: must reduce the incidence 
of false positives. Specifically, RE: can help by accept- 
ing email messages from friends or FoFs that would oth- 
erwise be classified as spam. As noted above, we were 
able to obtain false positive data for the corporate envi- 
ronment but not for the university one. 

The corporate false positive data is a list of all user- 
reported false positives during the one-month trace pe- 
riod. Typically, these reports are submitted by users out- 
side of the company who received a bounce message 
from the company’s mail server after the spam filter (in- 
correctly) determined the user’s message was spam. The 
list contains the anonymized sender and recipient email 
addresses for each of these reports. 

Using this data, we measured the effectiveness of RE: 
at reducing false positives as follows. We ran the same 
experiment described in Section 5.1.1, except we did 
not automatically drop all messages that were flagged as 


Encrypt Decrypt HAdd 
Paillier 21.8 15 017 
ElGamal Li 0.8 .010 


Table 2: Speed (ms) of 1024-bit public-key operations 


spam in the trace. Instead, for each of these flagged mes- 
sages, we consulted the list of reported false positives 
to see if it contained the message’s sender-recipient pair. 
If so, we assumed that the message was not spam, but 
rather a false positive. This assumption is reasonable if 
one assumes that spammers did not report false positives 
to the company in order to get their spam through and 
that spammers did not forge mail with the exact same 
sender-recipient pair that appeared in the false positive 
list. 

For each false positive identified during the trace, 
we recorded if the system would accept that message 
based on the current social network. Out of 20 mil- 
lion messages, we identified 172 false positives. Of 
those false positives, approximately 84% would have 
been whitelisted by RE: using direct attestations and an 
additional 5% using FoF relationships. We note that the 
number of reported false positives is most likely much 
lower than the number of actual false positives. 


5.2 Microbenchmarks 


This section provides microbenchmarks for the speed 
of homomorphic cryptosystems and private matching 
protocol [18] implementations. Benchmarks were per- 
formed on a 3 GHz Intel® Xeon® processor-based com- 
puter running in 64-bit mode. 

Table 2 shows the performance of Paillier [28] (in fast 
decryption mode) and ElGamal [17] operations given as 
the mean over 300 runs across five different keys. HAdd 
corresponds to the cost of performing a homomorphic 
addition of plaintexts, which is akin to modular multipli- 
cation. Due to its superior performance, we use ElGamal 
to instantiate our PM protocol. This section’s subsequent 
PM benchmarks reflect this choice of cryptosystem. 

There are three stages to evaluate in the Private Match- 
ing protocol: (1) the recipient’s setup time to construct an 
encrypted polynomial, (2) the sender’s evaluation of this 
polynomial on its inputs, and (3) the recipient’s subse- 
quent recovery of the intersection. 

The recipient’s setup time is directly measured by kr 
encryptions. These encryptions only need to be precom- 
puted once per input set (friendship list); the recipient 
recomputes these encrypted coefficients upon adding or 
removing an element from its input. 

Figure 5 shows the sender-side performance of PM, 
given as the mean of three runs. We graph performance 
for varying sender (ks) and recipient (kp) input sizes. Re- 
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Figure 5: Sender-side PM performance (seconds). 
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Table 3: Time (s) for recipient to recover intersection 


call that the sender must perform O(ks- kg) operations, 
i.e., to evaluate each of its inputs on a degree-kr polyno- 
mial. Yet, we see the practical effect of using Horner’s 
Rule for evaluating the polynomial “from the inside out”: 
most homomorphic operations work with exponents of 
small size. Thus, in practice, the performance appears to 
grow only linearly in both kp and kg for reasonably small 
input sizes (i.e., its slope in log-log scale is 1). 

The sender-side computation overhead is acceptable 
for smaller set sizes. For example, when a sender and 
recipient each have a set of 40 friends they want to inter- 
sect, the sender spends 2.8 seconds to complete the PM 
computation. At larger sizes, the overhead is more no- 
ticeable. To intersect two sets of 160 friends, for exam- 
ple, the sender needs almost 40 seconds of computation. 

We make several observations as to this performance: 
(1) The asymptotic running time of the PM can be 
reduced to O(ks(1+InInkr)) by using multiple low- 
degree polynomials for potential performance improve- 
ments [18]. (2) All operations are completely paralleliz- 
able onto multi-processor architectures, as each compu- 
tation on the sender’s ks inputs are independent of one 
another. Furthermore, a single domain can deploy mul- 
tiple Attestation Servers to distribute the load. Given the 
money that people spend on fighting spam today, we be- 
lieve the additional cost is reasonable. (3) Alternatively, 
the cryptographic operations can be partially or fully im- 
plemented in hardware for higher performance. (4) Fi- 
nally, we observe from Section 5.1.1 that a large fraction 
of messages for certain RE: deployments may be satis- 
fied with direct attestations and thus would never perform 
FoF queries in the first place. 

Last, we examine the recipient’s time to recover the 


Mean StdDev 


16.7 0.57 
14.4 0.76 


Mail Avenger 
RE: + Mail Avenger 


Table 4: Delivery throughput (messages/second) 


intersection (see Table 3). Note that performance is in- 
dependent of the recipient’s input and computation can 
again be parallelized over ks processors. We also con- 
clude that most of the protocol’s load is placed on the 
sender, which provides some protection against compu- 
tational DoS attacks against email recipients. 


5.3. Throughput 


To analyze end-to-end throughput, we augment a stan- 
dard mail processing system with RE: and measure its 
impact. For all experiments, the SMTP server is a 2 GHz 
Intel® Pentium® 4 processor-based computer running 
Mail Avenger, and all machines are connected via a local 
area network. 

First, we measure how RE: affects the rate at which 
mail is received by measuring how much time an SMTP 
server needs to process mail with and without RE:. Our 
experimental setup consists of our SMTP server and 
three senders, each running on a different machine. The 
senders simultaneously bombard the SMTP server with 
sufficiently many messages to saturate it (e.g., sending 
500 messages each as rapidly as possible). In the RE: 
case, the recipient has attested to all of the senders, 
and each sender serves as its own AS for authentication 
checks. Table 4 shows that the addition of RE: reduces 
throughput by 13.5%. 

Second, we measure the time it takes for an AS to pro- 
cess CheckAuth and FindFriend queries from recipients. 
Because the AS must be contacted for each outgoing 
mail, this time affects the rate at which a domain’s users 
can send mail. (Note that the processing time required 
on the client to add an authentication token to each mes- 
sage is the time to generate a digital signature times the 
number of recipients.) To measure the query-processing 
rate on the AS, we have a single sender periodically send 
a mail to our SMTP server. For these tests, the sender’s 
AS is a 3 GHz Intel® Xeon® processor-based computer 
running in 64-bit mode. The average time to process 
CheckAuth and FindFriend® queries is 0.0516 and 2.85 
seconds, respectively. Equivalently, the AS can process 
1162 CheckAuth queries per minute or 21.1 FindFriend 
queries per minute. We note here too the performance 
observations enumerated in the previous section, which 
apply to the FindFriend queries. 


5PM protocol performed using 40 friends in each set. 
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6 Discussion 


We now discuss various design decisions, open ques- 
tions, and useful enhancements to RE:. 


Compromised Senders and Audit Trails. Under nor- 
mal operation, RE: assumes that a sender’s machine is 
not compromised (see Section 3.7). If this assumption is 
violated, a spammer’s message will appear to come from 
a legitimate user. Unfortunately, any acceptance system 
based on identity (e.g., the sender) or even an opaque to- 
ken (e.g., a stamp) is susceptible to attacks in which the 
sender is compromised. The problem of compromised 
senders, though, is just about false negatives: at worst, 
a compromised sender in RE: can cause a recipient to 
accept spam. 

RE: provides the nice property, however, that the re- 
cipient knows with some degree of certainty—due to the 
authentication token—who sent the received spam and 
why RE: accepted it. The “why” can be either because 
of a direct attestation or an FoF relationship. For exam- 
ple, this audit trail might indicate that RE: accepted the 
spam because the recipient attested to Bob and Bob at- 
tested to the sender. Given this information, a recipient 
can choose to reconsider using his attestations for Bob. 


False Negatives. Unfortunately, our anonymized traces 
do not provide sufficient information to quantify how 
RE: would affect the false negative rate. Qualitatively, 
however, RE: is robust against false negatives: a false 
negative can occur in RE: only if the recipient has at- 
tested directly to a spammer or is connected via an FoF 
chain. In either case, the recipient knows who the re- 
sponsible party is, providing an important audit trail that 
describes the trust relationship between recipient and 
sender. 

An attestation for a spammer might exist for several 
reasons. A user may erroneously attest, he may have 
been compromised by a virus, or he may be malicious 
and attest to a spammer intentionally. One simple way to 
limit the damage caused by machine compromises is to 
require a password to generate a new attestation.® 


Mail with Multiple Recipients. Our previous discus- 
sion has been confined to mail that is addressed to a sin- 
gle recipient. Many messages, however, contain multiple 
recipients. These recipients are either listed explicitly, or 
they are hidden behind a mailing list. In the former case, 
the sender must generate a different authentication token 
for each recipient because the attestation server rejects 
duplicate tokens to prevent replay attacks (i.e., the AS 
ensures one FoF query per token). 

The sender must make sure, however, to send each to- 
ken to only the corresponding recipient. Sending all of 
the tokens to all of the recipients would allow one mis- 


Of course, a sophisticated adversary could use a keystroke sniffer. 


behaving recipient to use up all of the tokens to make 
FoF queries to the AS. Other recipients would get an er- 
ror when trying to use their tokens because the request 
would look like a replay attack. Note that the AS has 
no way to ensure that the recipient is using the “correct” 
authentication token (the one in which she appears) be- 
cause the AS has no way to identify the requester as any 
particular recipient. 

Regarding mailing lists, the simplest solution is for 
users to attest to the mailing list itself. The mailing 
list moderator is then responsible for ensuring that spam 
does not make it on to the list. Unfortunately, unmoder- 
ated lists still pose a problem—there is no simple solu- 
tion beyond the current content-based filtering. 


Sender Privacy and Profiles. One inherent property 
of the RE: design is that senders do reveal a subset of 
their friends to the recipient (i.e., those that intersect 
with the recipient’s list of friends). Thus, a malicious 
recipient has the opportunity to query the sender with 
an arbitrary list of friends to discover who has attested 
to the sender. We can address this issue partially with 
sender profiles, which can allow the sender to control 
what attestations the sender uses during the FoF query. A 
sender might choose to have a profile with a restricted set 
of attestations—i.e., maintaining separate personal and 
work profiles—so the recipient cannot learn about spe- 
cific people who have attested to the sender. The poten- 
tial downside of eliminating attestations from a profile 
is that the chance of intersecting with the recipient’s set 
of friends, and thus the sender having his mail automati- 
cally accepted, is lower. 


Length of Social Paths. In this work, we have only 
explored direct and FoF social relationships, but clearly 
longer paths bear examination: they are more inclusive 
of previously unknown senders, and could thus poten- 
tially whitelist more email. On the other hand, there 
is also a tension between this greater coverage and an 
increased risk of false negatives. As the length of the 
shortest social path between the sender and recipient in- 
creases, it becomes increasingly unclear whether the re- 
cipient can safely automatically accept email. If and how 
private matching protocols would work beyond two de- 
grees of separation is also an open question; furthermore, 
even if providing privacy with longer chains of trust were 
possible, it would likely require that other parties be on- 
line during the mail transaction besides the sender and 
recipient. 


7 Conclusion 
Motivated by the decline in the end-to-end reliability 


of email at the hands of spam-rejection systems, we 
have described RE:, a system for automatically accept- 
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ing mail based on its sender. As an acceptance system, 
RE: is complementary to existing spam-defense systems; 
it simply bypasses mail rejection systems for senders 
who are deemed trustworthy. RE: improves upon stan- 
dard whitelisting approaches in two ways: by preventing 
sender forgery though the use of an authentication token, 
and more importantly, by increasing the fraction of email 
that can be whitelisted through the examination of social 
relationships, while preserving the privacy of users’ cor- 
respondents. 

We have shown that RE: can reliably deliver the ma- 
jority of a site’s incoming mail; furthermore, augmenting 
direct-friend attestations with friend-of-friend relation- 
ships significantly increases the percentage of accepted 
mail. More importantly, experiments show that RE: can 
eliminate a large percentage of false positives produced 
by an existing content-based spam filter. Our full imple- 
mentation of RE: does not significantly reduce the rate at 
which an SMTP server can accept incoming mail or im- 
pose a substantial bottleneck on the rate at which users 
of a domain can send mail. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents PRESTO, a novel two-tier sensor 
data management architecture comprising proxies and 
sensors that cooperate with one another for acquiring 
data and processing queries. PRESTO proxies construct 
time-series models of observed trends in the sensor data 
and transmit the parameters of the model to sensors. Sen- 
sors check sensed data with model-predicted values and 
transmit only deviations from the predictions back to the 
proxy. Such a model-driven push approach is energy- 
efficient, while ensuring that anomalous data trends are 
never missed. In addition to supporting queries on cur- 
rent data, PRESTO also supports queries on historical 
data using interpolation and local archival at sensors. 
PRESTO can adapt model and system parameters to data 
and query dynamics to further extract energy savings. 
We have implemented PRESTO on a sensor testbed com- 
prising Intel Stargates and Telos Motes. Our experi- 
ments show that in a temperature monitoring application, 
PRESTO yields one to two orders of magnitude reduc- 
tion in energy requirements over on-demand, proactive 
or model-driven pull approaches. PRESTO also results 
in an order of magnitude reduction in query latency in a 
1% duty-cycled five hop sensor network over a system 
that forwards all queries to remote sensor nodes. 


1 Introduction 


1.1. Motivation 


Networked data-centric sensor applications have become 
popular in recent years. Sensors sample their surround- 
ing physical environment and produce data that is then 
processed, aggregated, filtered, and queried by the appli- 
cation. Sensors are often untethered, necessitating effi- 
cient use of their energy resources to maximize applica- 
tion lifetime. Consequently, energy-efficient data man- 
agement is a key problem in sensor applications. 

Data management approaches in sensor networks have 
centered around two competing philosophies. Early ef- 


forts such as Directed Diffusion [11] and Cougar [23] 
espoused the notion of the sensor network as a database. 
The framework assumes that intelligence is placed at the 
sensors and that queries are pushed deep into the net- 
work, possibly all the way to the remote sensors. Di- 
rect querying of remote sensors is energy efficient, since 
query processing is handled at (or close to) the data 
source, thereby reducing communication needs. How- 
ever, the approach assumes that remote sensors have suf- 
ficient processing resources to handle query processing, 
an assumption that may not hold in untethered networks 
of inexpensive sensors (e.g., Berkeley Motes [19]). In 
contrast, efforts such as TinyDB [13] and acquisitional 
query processing [3] from the database community have 
adopted an alternate approach. These efforts assume that 
intelligence is placed at the edge of the network, while 
keeping the sensors within the core of the network sim- 
ple. In this approach, data is pulled from remote sensors 
by edge elements such as base-stations, which are as- 
sumed to be less resource- and energy-constrained than 
remote sensors. Sensors within the network are assumed 
to be capable of performing simple processing tasks such 
as in-network aggregation and filtering, while complex 
query processing is left to base stations (also referred 
to as micro-servers or sensor proxies). In acquisitional 
query processing [3], for instance, the base-station uses 
a spatio-temporal model of the data to determine when to 
pull new values from individual sensors; data is refreshed 
from remote sensors whenever the confidence intervals 
on the model predictions exceed query error tolerances. 


While both of these philosophies inform our present 
work, existing approaches have several drawbacks: 
Need to capture unusual data trends: Sensor applica- 
tions need to be alerted when unusual trends are observed 
in the sensor field; for instance, a sudden increase in 
temperature may indicate a fire or a break-down in air- 
conditioning equipment. Although rare, it is imperative 
for applications, particularly those used for monitoring, 
to detect these unusual patterns with low latency. Both 
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TinyDB [13] and acquisitional query processing [3] rely 
on a pull-based approach to acquire data from the sensor 
field. A pure pull-based approach can never guarantee 
that all unusual patterns will be always detected, since 
the anomaly may be confined between two successive 
pulls. Further, increasing the pull frequency to increase 
anomaly detection probability has the harmful side-effect 
of increasing energy consumption at the untethered sen- 
sors. 

Support for archival queries: Many existing efforts fo- 
cus on querying and processing of current (live) sensor 
data, since this is the data of most interest to the appli- 
cation. However, support for querying historical data is 
also important in many applications such as surveillance, 
where the ability to retroactively “go back” is necessary, 
for instance, to determine how an intruder broke into a 
building. Similarly, archival sensor data is often useful to 
conduct postmortems of unusual events to better under- 
stand them for the future. Architectures and algorithms 
for efficiently querying archival sensor data have not re- 
ceived much attention in the literature. 

Adaptive system design: Long-lived sensor applica- 
tions need to adapt to data and query dynamics while 
meeting user performance requirements. As data trends 
evolve and change over time, the system needs to adapt 
accordingly to optimize sensor communication over- 
head. Similarly, as the workload—query characteris- 
tics and error tolerance—changes over time, the system 
needs to adapt by updating the parameters of the mod- 
els used for data acquisition. Such adaptation is key for 
enhancing the longevity of the sensor application. 


1.2 Research Contributions 


This paper presents PRESTO, a two-tier sensor archi- 
tecture that comprises sensor proxies at the higher tier, 
each controlling tens of remote sensors at the lower tier. 
PRESTO! proxies and sensors interact and cooperate 
for acquiring data and processing queries [4]. PRESTO 
strives to achieve energy efficiency and low query la- 
tency by exploiting resource-rich proxies, while respect- 
ing constraints at resource-poor sensors. Like TinyDB, 
PRESTO puts intelligence at the edge proxies while 
keeping the sensors inside the network simple. A key 
difference though is that PRESTO endows sensors with 
the ability to asynchronously push data to proxies rather 
than solely relying on pulls. Our design of PRESTO has 
led to the following contributions. 

Model-driven Push: Central to PRESTO is the use of 
a feedback-based model-driven push approach to support 
queries in an energy-efficient, accurate and low-latency 
manner. PRESTO proxies construct a model that cap- 
tures correlations in the data observed at each sensor. 


'PRESTO is an acronym for PREdictive STOrage. 


The remote sensors check the sensed data against this 
model and push data only when the observed data devi- 
ates from the values predicted by the model, thereby cap- 
turing anomalous trends. Such a model-driven push ap- 
proach reduces communication overhead by only push- 
ing deviations from the observed trends, while guar- 
anteeing that unusual patterns in the data are never 
missed. An important requirement of our model is that 
it should be very inexpensive to check at resource-poor 
sensors, even though it can be expensive to construct at 
the resource-rich proxies. PRESTO employs seasonal 
ARIMA-based time series models to satisfy this asym- 
metric requirement. 


Support for archival queries: Whereas PRESTO 
supports queries on current data using model-driven 
push, it also supports queries on historical data using a 
novel combination of prediction, interpolation, and lo- 
cal archival. By associating confidence intervals with the 
model predictions and caching values predicted by the 
model in the past, a PRESTO proxy can directly respond 
to such queries using cached data so long as it meets 
query error tolerances. Further, PRESTO employs inter- 
polation methods to progressively refine past estimates 
whenever new data is fetched from the sensors. PRESTO 
sensors also log all observations on relatively inexpen- 
sive flash storage; the proxy can fetch data from sensor 
archives to handle queries whose precision requirements 
can not be met using the local cache. Thus, PRESTO ex- 
ploits the proxy cache to handle archival queries locally 
whenever possible and resorts to communication with the 
remote sensors only when absolutely necessary. 


Adaptation to Data and Query Dynamics: Long- 
term changes in data trends are handled by periodically 
refining the parameters of the model at the proxy, which 
improves prediction accuracy and reduces the number of 
pushes. Changes in query precision requirements are 
handled by varying the threshold used at a sensor to 
trigger a push. If newer queries require higher preci- 
sion (accuracy), then the threshold is reduced to ensure 
that small deviations from the model are reported to the 
proxy, enabling it to respond to queries with higher pre- 
cision. Overall, PRESTO proxies attempt to balance the 
cost of pushes and the cost of pulls for each sensor. 


We have implemented PRESTO using a Stargate 
proxy and Telos Mote sensors. We demonstrate the ben- 
efits of PRESTO using an extensive experimental eval- 
uation. Our results show that PRESTO can scale up to 
one hundred Motes per proxy. When used in a temper- 
ature monitoring application, PRESTO imposes an en- 
ergy requirements that is one to two orders of magnitude 
less than existing techniques that advocate on-demand, 
proactive, or model-driven pulls. At the same time, the 
average latency for queries is within six seconds for a 1% 
duty-cycled five hop sensor network, which is an order of 
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Figure 1: The PRESTO data management architecture. 


magnitude less than a system that forwards all queries to 
remote sensor nodes, while not significantly more than a 
system where all queries are answered at the proxy. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. Section 
2 provides an overview of PRESTO. Sections 3 and 4 de- 
scribe the design of the PRESTO proxy and sensors, re- 
spectively, while Section 5 presents the adaptation mech- 
anisms in PRESTO. Sections 6 and 7 present our imple- 
mentation and our experimental evaluation. Finally, Sec- 
tions 8 and 9 discuss related work and our conclusions. 


2 System Architecture 


System Model: PRESTO envisions a two-tier data man- 
agement architecture comprising a number of sensor 
proxies, each controlling several tens of remote sensors 
(see Figure 1). Proxies at the upper tier are assumed 
to be rich in computational, communication, and stor- 
age resources and can use them continuously. The task 
of this tier is to gather data from the lower tier and an- 
swer queries posed by users or the application. A typ- 
ical proxy configuration may be comprised of an Intel 
Stargate [21] node with multiple radios—an 802.11 ra- 
dio that connects it to an IP network and a low-power 
802.15.4 radio that connects it to sensors in the lower 
tier. Proxies are assumed to be tethered or powered by 
a solar cell. A typical deployment will consist of mul- 
tiple geographically distributed proxies, each managing 
tens of sensors in its vicinity. In contrast, PRESTO sen- 
sors are assumed to be low-power nodes, such as Telos 
Motes [18], equipped with one or more sensors, a micro- 
controller, flash storage and a wireless radio. The task 
of this tier is to sense data, transmit it to proxies when 
appropriate, while archiving all data locally in flash stor- 
age. The primary constraint at this tier is energy—sensor 


nodes are assumed to be untethered, and hence battery- 
powered, with a limited lifetime. Sensors are assumed 
to be deployed in a multi-hop configuration and are ag- 
gressively duty-cycled; standard multi-hop routing and 
duty-cycled MAC protocols can be used for this purpose. 
Since communication is generally more expensive than 
processing or storage [5], PRESTO sensors attempt to 
trade communication for computation or storage, when- 
ever possible. 


System Operation: Assuming such an environment, 
each PRESTO proxy constructs a model of the data ob- 
served at each sensor. The model uses correlations in the 
past observations to predict the value likely to be seen 
at any future instant t. The model and its parameters 
are transmitted to each sensor. The sensor then executes 
the model as follows: at each sampling instant ¢, the ac- 
tual sensed value is compared to the value predicted by 
the model. If the difference between the two exceed a 
threshold, the model is deemed to have “failed” to accu- 
rately predict that value and the sensed value is pushed to 
the proxy. In contrast, if the difference between the two 
is smaller than a threshold, then the model is assumed to 
be accurate for that time instant. In this case, the sen- 
sor archives the data locally in flash storage and does not 
transmit it to the proxy. Since the model is also known to 
the proxy, the proxy can compute the predicted value and 
use it as an approximation of the actual observation when 
answering queries. Thus, so long as the model accurately 
predicts observed values, no communication is necessary 
between the sensor and the proxy; the proxy continues to 
use the predictions to respond to queries. Further, any de- 
viations from the model are always reported to the proxy 
and anomalous trends are quickly detected as a result. 


Given such a model-driven push technique, a query 
arriving at the proxy is processed as follows. PRESTO 
assumes that each query specifies a tolerance on the error 
it is willing to accept. Our models are capable of gener- 
ating a confidence interval for each predicted value. The 
PRESTO proxy compares the query error tolerance with 
the confidence intervals and uses the model predictions 
so long at the query error tolerance is not violated. If 
the query demands a higher precision, the proxy simply 
pulls the actual sensed values from the remote sensors 
and uses these values to process the query. Every predic- 
tion made by the model is cached at the proxy; the cache 
also contains all values that were either pushed or pulled 
from the remote sensors. This cached data is used to re- 
spond to historical queries so long as query precision is 
not violated, otherwise the corresponding data is pulled 
from the local archive at the sensors. 


Since trends in sensed values may change over time, 
a model constructed using historical data may no longer 
reflect current trends. A novel aspect of PRESTO is that 
it updates the model parameters online so that the model 
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If abs(X, - X) > 
Push sample to proxy 





If precision(query) > (I) 
Pull value from sensor 





fal Store 


PRESTO Sensor 





PRESTO Proxy 


Figure 2: The PRESTO proxy comprises a prediction engine, 
query processor and a cache of predicted and real sensor values. 
The PRESTO sensor comprises a model checker and an archive 
of past samples with the model predictions. 


can continue to reflect current observed trends. Upon re- 
ceiving a certain number of updates from a sensor, the 
proxy uses these new values to refine the parameters of 
the model. These parameters are then conveyed back to 
the corresponding sensor, when then uses them to push 
subsequent values. Thus, our approach incorporates ac- 
tive feedback between the proxy and each sensor—the 
model parameters are used to determine which data val- 
ues get pushed to the proxy, and the pushed values are 
used to compute the new parameters of the model. If the 
precision demanded by queries also changes over time, 
the thresholds used by sensors to determine which values 
should be pushed are also adapted accordingly—higher 
precision results in smaller thresholds. Next, we present 
the design of the PRESTO proxy and sensor in detail. 


3 PRESTO Proxy 


The PRESTO proxy consists of four key components 
(see Figure 2): (i) modeling and prediction engine, which 
is responsible for determining the initial model parame- 
ters, periodic refinement of model parameters, and pre- 
diction of data values likely to be seen at the various sen- 
sors, (ii) guery processor, which handles queries on both 
current and historical data, (iii) local cache, which is a 
cache of all data pushed or pulled by sensors as well as 
all past values predicted by the model, and (iv) a fault 
detector, which detects sensor failures. We describe each 
component in detail in this section. 


3.1 Modeling and Prediction Engine 


The goal of the modeling and prediction engine is to de- 
termine a model, using a set of past sensor observations, 
to forecast future values. The key premise is that the 
physical phenomena observed by sensors exhibit long- 
term and short-term correlations and past values can be 
used to predict the future. This is true for weather phe- 
nomena such as temperature that exhibit long-term sea- 
sonal variations as well as short-term time-of-day and 
hourly variations. Similarly phenomena such as traf- 


fic at an intersection exhibit correlations based on the 
hour of the day (e.g., traffic peaks during “rush” hours) 
and day of the week (e.g., there is less traffic on week- 
ends). PRESTO proxies rely on seasonal ARIMA mod- 
els; ARIMA is a popular family of time-series models 
that are commonly used for studying weather and stock 
market data. Seasonal ARIMA models (also known as 
SARIMA) are aclass of ARIMA models that are suitable 
for data exhibiting seasonal trends and are well-suited for 
sensor data. Further they offer a way to deal with non- 
stationary data i.e. whose statistical properties change 
over time [1]. Last, as we demonstrate later, while sea- 
sonal ARIMA models are computationally expensive to 
construct, they are inexpensive to check at the remote 
sensors—an important property we seek from our sys- 
tem. The rest of this section presents the details of our 
SARIMA model and its use within PRESTO. 


Prediction Model: A discrete time series can be rep- 
resented by a set of time-ordered data (zz, , 21, .--, Lt, )s 
resulting from observation of some temporal physical 
phenomenon such as temperature or humidity. Sam- 
ples are assumed to be taken at discrete time instants 
ti, tg,.... The goal of time-series analysis is to obtain 
the parameters of the underlying physical process that 
governs the observed time-series and use this model to 
forecast future values. 


PRESTO models the time series of observations at a 
sensor as an Autoregressive Integrated Moving Average 
(ARIMA) process. In particular, the data is assumed to 
conform to the Box-Jenkins SARIMA model [1]. While 
a detailed discussion of SARIMA models is outside the 
scope of this paper, we provide the intuition behind these 
models for the benefit of the reader. An SARIMA pro- 
cess has four components: auto-regressive (AR), moving- 
average (MA), one-step differencing, and seasonal differ- 
encing. The AR component estimates the current sample 
as a linear weighted sum of previous samples; the MA 
component captures relationship between prediction er- 
rors; the one-step differencing component captures rela- 
tionship between adjacent samples; and the seasonal dif- 
ferencing component captures the diurnal, monthly, or 
yearly patterns in the data. In SARIMA, the MA compo- 
nent is modeled as a zero-mean, uncorrelated Gaussian 
random variable (also referred to as white noise). The 
AR component captures the temporal correlation in the 
time series by modeling a future value as a function of a 
number of past values. 


In its most general form, the Box-Jenkins seasonal 
model is said to have an order (p, d, g) x (P, D, Q)s; the 
order of the model captures the dependence of the pre- 
dicted value on prior values. In SARIMA, p and q are the 
orders of the auto-regressive (AR) and moving average 
(MA) processes, P and Q are orders of the seasonal AR 
and MA components, d is the order of differencing, D is 
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the order of seasonal differencing, and S is the seasonal 
period of the series. Thus, SARIMA is family of models 
depending on the integral values of p, g, P,Q, d, D, S. * 

Model Identification and Parameter Estimation: 
Given the general SARIMA model, the proxy needs to 
determine the order of the model, including the order of 
differential and the order of auto-regression and moving 
average. That is, the values of p, d, g, P, D and Q need 
to be determined. This step is called model identification 
and is typically performed once during system initializa- 
tion. Model identification is well documented in most 
time series textbooks [1] and we only provide a high level 
overview here. Intuitively, since the general model is ac- 
tually a family of models, depending on the values of p, 
q, etc., this phase identifies a particular model from the 
family that best captures the variations exhibited by the 
underlying data. It is somewhat analogous to fitting a 
curve on a set of data values. Model identification in- 
volves collecting a sample time series from the field and 
computing its auto-correlation function (ACF) and par- 
tial auto-correlation function (PACF). A series of tests 
are then performed on the ACF and the PACF to deter- 
mine the order of the model [1]. 

Our analysis of temperature traces has shown that the 
best model for temperature data is a Seasonal ARIMA of 
order (0, 1,1) x (0,1,1)s. The general model in Equa- 
tion 1 reduces to 


(1— B)(1— B°)X, =(1-@B)(1—OB*)e, (2) 


where @ and 9 are parameters of this (0, 1, 1) x (0,1, 1)s 
SARIMA model and capture the variations shown by dif- 
ferent temperature traces. B is the backward operator 
and is short-hand for B*X; = X;_;. S is the seasonal 
period of the time series and e; is the prediction error. 
When employed for a temperature monitoring appli- 
cation, PRESTO proxies are seeded with a (0,1,1) x 
(0,1, 1)s SARIMA model. The seasonal period S'is also 
seeded. The parameters @ and © are then computed by 
the proxy during the initial training phase before the sys- 
tem becomes operational. The training phase involves 
gathering a data set from each sensor and using the least 
squares method to estimate the values of parameters @ 
and © ona per-sensor basis (see [1] for the detailed pro- 
cedure for estimating these parameters). The order of the 
model and the values of 9 and © are then conveyed to 
each sensor. Section 5 explains how 6 and © can be peri- 
odically refined to adapt to any long-term changes in the 


2While not essential for our discussion, we present the general Box- 
Jenkins seasonal model for sake of completeness. The general model 
of order (p, d,q) x (P, D, Q)s is given by the equation 


© p(B*)-$p(B)-(1—B)#(1-— BS)? Xt = 04(B)@Q(B* ex (1) 


where B is the backward operator such that BtX, = Xt-i, S is 
the seasonal period, 9, © are parameters of the model, and e¢ is the 
prediction error. 


sensed data that occurs after the initial training phase. 

Model-based Predictions: Once the model order and 
its parameters have been determined, using it for predict- 
ing future values is a simple task. The predicted value X; 
for time ¢ is simply given as: 


Xe = Xe-1+Xi-s — Xt-s-1 

+ Oet-1 — Oet-s + OOer-s-1 (3) 
where 6 and © are known parameters of the model, X¢_1 
denotes the previous observation, X;_5 and X;_s5_ de- 
notes the values seen at this time instant and the previ- 
ous time instant in the previous season. For temperature 
monitoring, we use a seasonal period S of one day, and 
hence, X;_5 and X;—s_1 represent the values seen yes- 
terday at this time instant and the previous time instant, 
respectively. e;-, denotes the prediction error at time 
t — k (the prediction error is simply the difference be- 
tween the predicted and observed value for that instant). 

Since PRESTO sensors push a value to the proxy only 
when it deviates from the prediction by more than a 
threshold, the actual values of X;_1, X¢~g and X;~s-1 
seen at the sensor may not be known to the proxy. How- 
ever, since the lack of a push indicates that the model 
predictions are accurate, the proxy can simply use the 
corresponding model predictions as an approximation for 
the actual values in Equation 3. In this case, the corre- 
sponding prediction error €;—, is set to zero. In the event 
X11, Xt_g or X;_g—1 were either pushed by the sensor 
or pulled by the proxy, the actual values and the actual 
prediction errors can used in Equation 3. 

Both the proxy and the sensors use Equation 3 to pre- 
dict each sampled value. At the proxy, the predictions 
serve as a substitute for the actual values seen by the sen- 
sor and are used to answer queries that might request the 
data. At the sensor, the prediction is used to determine 
whether to push—the sensed value is pushed only if the 
prediction error exceeds a threshold 6. 

Finally, we note the asymmetric property of our model. 
The initial model identification and parameter estima- 
tion is a compute-intensive task performed by the proxy. 
Once determined, predicting a value using the model in- 
volves no more than eight floating point operations (three 
multiplications and five additions/subtractions, as shown 
in Equation 3). This is inexpensive even on resource- 
poor sensor nodes such as Motes and can be approxi- 
mated using fixed point arithmetic. 


3.2 Query Processing at a Proxy 


In addition to forecasting future values, the prediction 
engine at the proxy also provides a confidence interval 
for each predicted value. The confidence interval rep- 
resents a bound on the error in the predicted value and 
is crucial for query processing at the proxy. Since each 
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query arrives with an error tolerance, the proxy com- 
pares the error tolerance of a query with the confidence 
interval of the predictions, and the current push thresh- 
old, 6. If the confidence interval is tighter than the er- 
ror tolerance, then the predicted values are sufficiently 
accurate to respond to the query. Otherwise the actual 
value is fetched from the remote sensor to answer the 
query. Thus, many queries can be processed locally even 
if the requested data was never reported by the sensor. 
As a result, PRESTO can ensure low latencies for such 
queries without compromising their error tolerance. The 
processing of queries in this fashion is similar to that pro- 
posed in the BBQ data acquisition system [3], although 
there are significant differences in the techniques. 

For a Seasonal ARIMA (0,1,1) x (0,1,1)s5 model, 
the confidence interval of | step ahead forecast, A(l) is: 


t-1 


Al) = tue/2(1 + $5 (1 - 0)?)/?0 
j=l 


(4) 


where u-/ is value of the unit Normal distribution at 
€/2, o is the variance of 1 step ahead prediction error. 


3.3 Proxy Cache 


Each proxy maintains a cache of previously fetched or 
predicted data values for each sensor. Since storage is 
plentiful at the proxy—microdrives or hard-drives can 
be used to hold the cache—the cache is assumed to be 
infinite and all previously predicted or fetched values are 
assumed to be stored at the proxy. The cache is used 
to handle queries on historical data—if requested val- 
ues have already been fetched or if the error bounds of 
cached predictions are smaller than the query error tol- 
erance, then the query can be handled locally, otherwise 
the requested data is pulled from the archive at the sensor. 
After responding to the query, the newly fetched values 
are inserted into the cache for future use. 

A newly fetched value, upon insertion, is also used to 
improve the accuracy of the neighboring predictions us- 
ing interpolation. The intuition for using interpolation is 
as follows. Upon receiving a new value from the sensor, 
suppose that the proxy finds a certain prediction error. 
Then it is very likely that the predictions immediately 
preceding and following that value incurred a similar er- 
ror, and interpolation can be used to scale those cached 
values by the prediction error, thereby improving their 
estimates. PRESTO proxies currently use two types of 
interpolation heuristics: forward and backward. 

Forward interpolation is simple. The proxy uses Equa- 
tion 3 to predict the values and Equation 4 to re-estimate 
the confidence intervals for all samples between the 
newly inserted value and the next pulled or pushed value. 
In backward interpolation, the proxy scans backwards 
from the newly inserted value and modifies all cached 
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predictions between the newly inserted value and the pre- 
vious pushed or pulled value. To do so, it makes a simpli- 
fying assumption that the prediction error grows linearly 
at each step, and the corresponding prediction error is 
subtracted from each prediction. 


t—T’ 

7 a id 
where X; is the original prediction, X} is the updated 
prediction, T denotes the observation instant of the 


newly inserted value, T’ is time of the nearest pushed 
or pulled value before T. 


i= Ri = (5) 


3.4 Failure Detection 


Sensors are notoriously unreliable and can fail due hard- 
ware/software glitches, harsh deployment conditions or 
battery depletion. Our predictive techniques limit mes- 
sage exchange between a proxy and a sensor, thereby 
reducing communication overhead. However, reducing 
message frequency also affects the latency to detect sen- 
sor failures and to recover from them. In this work, we 
discuss mechanisms used by the PRESTO proxy to de- 
tect sensor failures. Failure recovery can use techniques 
such as spatial interpolation, which are outside the scope 
of this paper. 

The PRESTO proxy flags a failure if pulls or feedback 
messages are not acknowledged by a sensor. This use of 
implicit heartbeats has low communication energy over- 
head, but provides an interesting benefit. A pull is initi- 
ated by the proxy depending on the confidence bounds, 
which in turn depends on the variability observed in the 
sensor data. Consequently, failure detection latency will 
be lower for sensors that exhibit higher data variability 
(resulting in more pushes or pulls). For sensors that are 
queried infrequently or exhibit low data variability, the 
proxy relies on the less-frequent model feedback mes- 
sages for implicit heartbeats; the lack of an acknowledg- 
ment signals a failure. Thus, proxy-initiated control or 
pull messages can be exploited for failure detection at no 
additional cost; the failure detection latency depends on 
the observed variability and confidence requirements of 
incoming queries. Explicit heartbeats can be employed 
for applications with more stringent needs. 


4 PRESTO Sensor 


PRESTO sensors perform three tasks: (i) use the model 
predictions to determine which observations to push, (ii) 
maintain a local archive of all observations, and (iii) re- 
spond to pull requests from the proxy. 

The PRESTO sensor acts as a mirror for the prediction 
model at the proxy—both the proxy and the sensor exe- 
cute the model in a completely identical fashion. Conse- 
quently, at each sampling instant, the sensor knows the 
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exact estimate of the sampled value at the proxy and can 
determine whether the estimate is accurate. Only those 
samples that deviate significantly from the prediction are 
pushed. As explained earlier, the proxy transmits all 
the parameters of the model to each sensor during sys- 
tem initialization. In addition, the proxy also specifies 
a threshold 6 that defines the worst-case deviation in the 
model prediction that the proxy can tolerate. Let X; de- 
note the actual observation at time ¢ and let xX denote 
the predicted value computed using Equation 3. Then, 


If Xt — X;| > 6, Push X; to Proxy. (6) 


As indicated earlier, computation of x; using Equation 3 
involves reading of a few past values such as X;_s5 from 
the archive in flash storage and a few floating point mul- 
tiplications and additions, all of which are inexpensive. 

PRESTO sensors archive all sensed values into an 
energy-efficient NAND flash store; the flash archive is 
a log of tuples of the form: (t, Xz, Xt, ez). A simple in- 
dex is maintained to permit random access to any entry 
in the log. A pull request from a proxy involves the use 
of this index to locate the requested data in the archive, 
followed by a read and a transmit. 


5 Adaptation in PRESTO 


PRESTO is designed to adapt to long-term changes in 
data and query dynamics that occur in any long-lived 
sensor application. To enable system operation at the 
most energy-efficient point, PRESTO employs active 
feedback from proxies to sensors; this feedback takes 
two forms—adaptation to data and query dynamics. 


5.1 Adaptation to Data Dynamics 


Since trends in sensor observation may change over time, 
a model constructed using historical data may no longer 
reflect current trends—the model parameters become 
stale and need to be updated to regain energy-efficiency. 
PRESTO proxies periodically retrain the model in order 
to refine its parameters. The retraining phase is similar to 
the initial training—all data since the previous retraining 
phase is gathered and the least squares method is used to 
recompute the model parameters @ and © [1]. The key 
difference between the initial training and the retraining 
lies in the data set used to compute model parameters. 
For the initial training, an actual time series of sen- 
sor observations is used to compute model parameters. 
However, once the system is operational, sensors only 
report observations when they significantly deviate from 
the predicted values. Consequently, the proxy only has 
access to a small subset of the observations made at each 
sensor. Thus, the model must be retrained with incom- 
plete information. The time series used during the re- 
training phase contains all values that were either pushed 


or pulled from a sensor; all missing values in the time 
series are substituted by the corresponding model predic- 
tions. Note that these prior predictions are readily avail- 
able in the proxy cache; furthermore, they are guaranteed 
to be a good approximation of the actual observations 
(since these are precisely the values for which the sensor 
did not push the actual observations). This approximate 
time series is used to retrain the model and recompute 
the new parameters. 

For the temperature monitoring application that we 
implemented, the models are retrained at the end of each 
day.> The new parameters @ and © are then pushed to 
each sensor for future predictions. In practice, the pa- 
rameters need to be pushed only if they deviate from the 
previously computed parameters by a non-trivial amount 
(i.e., only if the model has actually changed). 


5.2 Adaptation to Query Dynamics 


Just as sensor data exhibits time-varying behavior, query 
patterns can also change over time. In particular, the 
query tolerance demanded by queries may change over 
time, resulting in more or fewer data pulls. The proxy 
can adapt the value of the threshold parameter 6 in Equa- 
tion 6 to directly influence the fraction of queries that 
trigger data pulls from remote sensors. If the threshold 
6 is large relative to the mean error tolerance of queries, 
then the number of pushes from the sensor is small and 
the number of pulls triggered by queries is larger. If 6 
is small relative to the query error tolerance, then there 
will be many wasteful pushes and fewer pulls (since 
the cached data is more precise than is necessary to an- 
swer the majority of queries). A careful selection of the 
threshold parameter 6 allows a proxy to balance the num- 
ber of pushes and the number of pulls for each sensor. 

To handle such query dynamics, the PRESTO proxy 
uses a moving window average to track the mean error 
tolerance of queries posed on the sensor data. If the error 
tolerance changes by more than a pre-defined threshold, 
the proxy computes a new 6 and transmits it to the sensor 
so that it can adapt to the new query pattern. 


6 PRESTO Implementation 


We have implemented a prototype of PRESTO on a 
multi-tier sensor network testbed. The proxy tier em- 
ploys Crossbow Stargate nodes with a 400MHz Intel 
XScale processor and 64MB RAM. The Stargate runs 
the Linux 2.4.19 kernel and EmStar release 2.1 and is 
equipped with two wireless radios, a Cisco Aironet 340- 
based 802.11b radio and a hostmote bridge to the Te- 
los mote sensor nodes using the EmStar transceiver. The 


3Since the seasonal period is set to one day, this amounts to a re- 
training after each season. 
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sensor tier uses Telos Mote sensor nodes, each consist- 
ing of a MSP430 processor, a 2.4GHz CC2420 radio, 
and 1MB external flash memory. The sensor nodes run 
TinyOS 1.1.14. Since sensor nodes may be several hops 
away from the nearest proxy, the sensor tier employs 
MultiHopLEPSM multi-hop routing protocol from the 
TinyOS distribution to communicate with the proxy tier. 


Sensor Implementation: Our PRESTO implementa- 
tion on the Telos Mote involves three major tasks: (i) 
model checking, (ii) flash archival, and (ii) data pull. 
A simple data gathering task periodically obtains sensor 
readings and sends the sample to the model checker. The 
model checking task uses the most recent model parame- 
ters (9 and ©) and push delta (6) obtained from the proxy 
to determine if a sample should be pushed to the proxy as 
per Equation 6. Each push message to the proxy contains 
the id of the mote, the sampled data, and a timestamp 
recording the time of the sampling. Upon a pull from 
the proxy, the model checking task performs the forward 
and backward updates to ensure consistency between the 
proxy and sensor view. For each sample, the archival task 
stores a record to the local flash that has three fields: (i) 
the timestamp when the data was sampled, (ii) the sam- 
ple itself, and (iii) the predicted value from the model 
checker. The final component of our sensor implemen- 
tation is a pull task that, upon receiving a pull request, 
reads the corresponding data from the flash using a tem- 
poral index-based search, and responds to the proxy. 


Proxy Implementation: At the core of the proxy im- 
plementation is the prediction engine. The prediction 
engine includes a full implementation of ARIMA pa- 
rameter estimation, prediction and update. The engine 
uses two components, a cache of real and predicted sam- 
ples, and a protocol suite that enables interactions with 
each sensor. The proxy cache is a time-series stream of 
records, each of which includes a timestamp, the pre- 
dicted sensor value, and the prediction error. The proxy 
uses one stream per node that it is responsible for, and 
models each node’s data separately. The prediction en- 
gine communicates with each sensor using a protocol 
suite that enables it to provide feedback and change the 
operating parameters at each sensor. 


Queries on our system are assumed to be posed at the 
appropriate proxy using either indexing [5] or routing 
[12] techniques. A query processing task at the proxy 
accepts queries from users, checks whether it can be an- 
swered by the prediction engine based on the local cache. 
If not, a pull message is sent to the corresponding sensor. 


Our proxy implementation includes two enhance- 
ments to the hostmote transceiver that comes with 
the EmStar distribution [6]. First, we implemented a 
priority-based 64-length FIFO outgoing message queue 
in the transceiver to buffer pull requests to the sensors. 
There are two priority levels — the higher priority cor- 


responds to parameter feedback messages to the sensor 
nodes, and the lower priority corresponds to data pull 
messages. Prioritizing messages ensures that parame- 
ter messages are not dropped even if the queue is full 
as a result of excess pulls. Our second enhancement in- 
volves emulating the latency characteristics of a duty- 
cycling MAC layer. Many MAC-layer protocols have 
been proposed for sensor networks such as BMAC [17] 
and SMAC [24]. However, not all these MAC layers 
are supported on all platforms — for instance, neither 
BMAC nor SMAC is currently supported on the Telos 
Motes that we use. We address this issue by benchmark- 
ing the latency introduced by BMAC on Mica2 sensor 
nodes, and using these measurements to drive our ex- 
periments. Thus, the proxy implementation includes a 
MAC-layer emulator that adds duty-cycling latency cor- 
responding to the chosen MAC duty-cycling parameters. 


7 Experimental Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the performance of PRESTO 
using our prototype and simulations. The testbed for our 
experiments comprises one Stargate proxy and twenty 
Telos Mote sensor nodes. One of the Telos motes is 
connected to a Stargate node running a sensor network 
emulator in Emstar[8]. This emulator enables us to in- 
troduce additional virtual sensor nodes in our large-scale 
experiments that share a single Telos mote radio as the 
transceiver to send and receive messages. In addition 
to the testbed, we use numerical simulations in Matlab 
to evaluate the performance of the data processing algo- 
rithms in PRESTO. 


Our experiments involve both replays of previously 
gathered sensor data as well as a live deployment. The 
first set of experiments are trace-driven and use a seven 
day temperature dataset from James reserve [22]. The 
first two days of this trace are used to train the model. In 
our experiments, sensors use the values from the remain- 
der of these traces—which are stored in flash memory— 
as a substitute for live data gathering. This setup en- 
sures repeatable experiments and comparison of results 
across experiments (which were conducted over a pe- 
riod of several weeks). We also experiment with a live, 
four day outdoor deployment of PRESTO at UMass to 
demonstrate that our results are representative of the 
“real world”. 


In order to evaluate the query processing performance 
of PRESTO, we generate queries as a Poisson arrival pro- 
cess. Each query requests the value of the temperature at 
a particular time that is picked in a uniform random man- 
ner from the start of the experiment to the current time. 
The confidence interval requested by the query is chosen 
from a normal distribution. 
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7.1. Microbenchmarks 


Our first experiment involves a series of microbench- 
marks of the energy consumption of communication, 
processing and storage to evaluate individual compo- 
nents of the PRESTO proxy and sensors. These mi- 
crobenchmarks are based on measurements of two sensor 
platforms — a Telos mote, and a Mica2 mote augmented 
with a NAND flash storage board fabricated at UMass. 
The board is attached to the Mica2 mote through the stan- 
dard 51-pin connector, and provides a considerably more 
energy-efficient storage option than the AT45DB041B 
NOR flash that is loaded by default on the Mica2 mote 
[15]. The NAND flash board enables the PRESTO sen- 
sor to archive a large amount of historical data at ex- 
tremely low energy cost. 
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Table 1: Energy micro-benchmarks for sensor nodes. 
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Table 2: Round trip latencies using B-MAC 


Energy Consumption: We measure the energy con- 
sumption of three components—computation per sample 
at the sensor, communication for a push or pull, and stor- 
age for reads, writes and erases. Table 1 shows that the 
results depend significantly on the choice of platform. 
On the Mica2 mote with external NAND flash, storage 
of a sample in flash is an order of magnitude more effi- 
cient than the ARIMA prediction computation, and three 
orders of magnitude more efficient than communicating 
a sample over the CC1000 radio. The Telos mote uses 
a more energy-efficient radio (CC2420) and processor 
(TI MSP 430), but a less efficient flash than the modi- 
fied Mica2 mote. On the Telos mote, the prediction com- 
putation is the most energy-efficient operation, and is 80 
times more efficient than storage, and 122 times more 
efficient than communication. The high cost of storage 


on the Telos mote makes it a bad fit for a storage-centric 
architecture such as PRESTO. 

In order to fully exploit state-of-art in computation, 
communication and storage, a new platform is required 
that combines the best features of the two platforms that 
we have measured. This platform would use the TI MSP 
430 microcontroller and CC2420 radio on the Telos mote 
together with NAND flash storage. Assuming that the 
component-level microbenchmarks in Table 1 hold for 
the new platform, storage and computation would be 
roughly equal cost, whereas communication would be 
two to three orders of magnitude more expensive than 
both storage and communication. We note that the en- 
ergy requirements for communication in all the above 
benchmarks would be even greater if one were to in- 
clude the overhead due to duty-cycling, packet headers 
and multi-hop routing. These comparisons validate our 
key premise that in future platforms, storage will offer 
a more energy-efficient option than communication and 
should be exploited to achieve energy-efficiency. 












Stargate (PXA255) Model Estimation 21.75ms 


Telos Mote | Predict One Sample 18s 


(MSP430) 
Table 3: Asymmetry: Model estimation vs Model checking 





Communication Latency: Our second microbench- 
mark evaluates the latency of directly querying a sen- 
sor node. Sensor nodes are often highly duty-cycled to 
save energy, i.e. their radios are turned off to reduce en- 
ergy use. However, as shown in Table 2, better duty- 
cycling corresponds to increased duration between suc- 
cessive wakeups and worse latency for the CC1000 ra- 
dio on the Mica2 node. For typical sensor network duty- 
cycles of 1% or less, the latency is of the order of many 
seconds even under ideal 100% packet delivery condi- 
tions. Under greater packet-loss rates that are typical 
of wireless sensor networks [25], this latency would in- 
crease even further. We are unable to provide numbers 
for the CC2420 radio on the Telos mote since there is no 
available TinyOS implementation of an energy-efficient 
MAC layer with duty-cycling support for this radio. 

Our measurements validate our claim that directly 
querying a sensor network incurs high latency, and this 
approach may be unsuitable for interactive querying. 
To reduce querying latency, the proxy should handle as 
many of the queries as possible. 

Asymmetric Resource Usage: Table 3 demonstrates 
how PRESTO exploits computational resources at the 
proxy and the sensor. Determining the parameters of the 
ARIMA model at the proxy is feasible for a Stargate- 
class device, and requires only 21.75 ms per sensor. This 
operation would be very expensive, if not infeasible, on 
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Figure 3: Comparison of PRESTO SARIMA models with model-driven 


pull and value-driven push. 


a Telos Mote due to resource limitations. In contrast, 
checking if the model is correct at the Mote consumes 
considerably less energy since it consists of only three 
floating point multiplications (approximated using fixed 
point arithmetic) and five additions/subtractions corre- 
sponding to Equation 3. This validates the design choice 
in PRESTO to separate model-building from model- 
checking and to exploit proxy resources for the former 
and resources at the sensor for the latter. 

Summary: Our microbenchmarks validate three de- 
sign choices made by PRESTO—the need for a storage- 
centric architecture that exploits energy-efficient NAND 
flash storage, the need for proxy-centric querying to deal 
with high latency of duty-cycled radios, and exploiting 
proxy resources to construct models while performing 
only simple model-checking at the sensors. 


7.2 Performance of Model-Driven Push 


In this section, we validate our claim that intelligently 
exploiting both proxy and sensor resources offers greater 
energy benefit than placing intelligence only at the proxy 
or only at the sensor. We compare the performance of 
model-driven push used in PRESTO against two other 
data-acquisition algorithms. The first algorithm, model- 
driven pull, is representative of the class of techniques 
where intelligence is placed solely at the proxy. This al- 
gorithm is motivated by the approach proposed in BBQ 
[3]. In this algorithm, the proxy uses a model of sensor 
data to predict future data and estimate the confidence in- 
terval in the prediction. If the confidence interval exceeds 
a pre-defined threshold (6), the proxy will pull data from 
the sensor nodes, thus keeping the confidence interval 
bounded. The sensor node is simple in this case, and per- 
forms neither local storage nor model processing. While 
BBQ uses multi-variate Gaussians and dynamic Kalman 
Filters in their model-driven pull, our model-driven pull 
uses ARIMA predictions to ensure that the results cap- 
ture the essential difference between the techniques and 
not the difference between the models used. The second 
algorithm that we compare against is a relatively naive 
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Figure 4: Scalability of PRESTO: Im- 
pact of network size. 


value-driven push. Here, the sensor node pushes the data 
to the proxy when the difference between current data 
and last pushed data is larger than a threshold (5). The 
proxy assumes that the sensor value does not change until 
the next push from the sensor. In general, a pull requires 
two messages, a request from the proxy to the sensor and 
a response, whereas push requires only a single message 
from the sensor to the proxy. 


We compared the three techniques using Matlab sim- 
ulations that use real data traces from James Reserve. 
Each experiment uses 5 days worth of data and each 
data point is the average of 10 runs. Figure 3 compares 
these three techniques in terms of the number of mes- 
sages transmitted and mean-square error of predictions. 
In communication cost, PRESTO out-performs both the 
other schemes irrespective of the choice of 6. When 6 is 
100, the communication cost of PRESTO is half that of 
model-driven pull, and 25% that of value-driven push. At 
the same time, the mean square error in PRESTO is 30% 
that of model-driven pull, and 60% that of value driven 
push. As 6 decreases, the communication cost increases 
for all three algorithms. However, the increase in com- 
munication cost for model-driven pull is higher than that 
for the other two algorithms. When 6 is 50, value driven 
push begins to out perform model-driven pull. When 6 
reaches 10, the number of messages in model-driven pull 
is 20 times more than that of PRESTO, and 8 times more 
than that of value driven push. This is because in the case 
of model-driven pull, the proxy pulls samples from the 
sensor whenever the prediction error exceeds 6. How- 
ever, since the prediction error is often an overestimate 
and since each pull is twice as expensive as a push, this 
results in a larger number of pull messages compared to 
PRESTO and value-driven push. The accuracies of the 
three algorithms become close to each other when 6 de- 
creases. When 6 is smaller than 40, model-driven pull 
has slightly lower mean square error than PRESTO but 
incurs 4 times the number of messages. 


Summary: These performance numbers demonstrate 
that model-driven push combines the benefits of both 
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Figure 5: Scalability of PRESTO: Impact of query rates. 


proxy-centric as well as sensor-centric approaches. It is 
2-20 times more energy-efficient and upto 3 times more 
accurate than proxy-centric model-driven pull. In addi- 
tion, PRESTO is upto 4 times more energy-efficient than 
a sensor-centric value-driven push approach. 


7.3. PRESTO Scalability 


Scalability is an important criteria for sensor algorithm 
design. In this section, we evaluate scalability along two 
axes — network size and the number of queries posed 
on a sensor network. Network size can vary depending 
on the application (e.g: the Extreme Scaling deployment 
[7] used 10,000 nodes, whereas the Great Duck Island 
deployment [14] used 100 nodes). The querying rate 
depends on the popularity of sensor data, for instance, 
during an event such as an earthquake, seismic sensors 
might be heavily queried while under normal circum- 
stances, the query load can be expected to be light. 

The testbed used in the scalability experiments com- 
prises one Stargate proxy, twenty Telos mote sensor 
nodes, and an EmStar emulator that enables us to intro- 
duce additional virtual sensor nodes and perform larger 
scale experiments. Messages are exchanged between 
each sensor and the proxy through a multihop routing 
tree rooted at the proxy. Each sensor node is assumed to 
be operating at 1% duty-cycling. Since MAC layers that 
have been developed for the Telos mote do not currently 
support duty-cycling, we emulate a duty-cycling enabled 
MAC-layer. This emulator adds appropriate duty-cycling 
latency to each packet based on the microbenchmarks 
that we presented in Table 2. 


7.3.1 Impact of Network Size 


A good data management architecture should achieve 
energy-efficiency and low-latency performance even in 
large scale networks. Our first set of scalability exper- 
iments test PRESTO at different system scales on five 


days of data collected from the James Reserve deploy- 
ment. Queries arrive at the proxy as as a Poisson process 
at the rate of one query/minute per sensor. The confi- 
dence interval of queries is chosen from a normal distri- 
bution, whose expectation is equal to the push threshold, 

= 100. 

Figure 4 shows the query latency and query drop rate 
at system sizes ranging from 40 to 120. For system sizes 
of less than 100, the average latency is always below five 
seconds and has little variation. When the system size 
reaches 120, the average latency increases five-fold to 
30 seconds. This is because the radio transceiver on the 
proxy gets congested and the queue overflows. 

The effect of duty-cycling on latency is seen in Fig- 
ure 4, which shows that the maximum latency increases 
with system scale. The maximum latency corresponds 
to the worst case of PRESTO when a sequence of query 
misses occur and result in pulls from sensors. This re- 
sults in queuing of queries at the proxy, and hence greater 
latency. An in-network querying mechanism such as Di- 
rected Diffusion [11] that forwards every query into the 
network would incur even greater latency than the worst 
case in PRESTO since every query would result in a pull. 
These experiments demonstrate the benefits of model- 
driven pushes for user queries. By the use of caching 
and models, PRESTO results in low average-case latency 
by providing quick responses at the proxy for a majority 
of queries. We note that the use of a tiered architecture 
makes it easy to expand system scale to many hundreds 
of nodes by adding more PRESTO proxies. 


7.3.2 Impact of Query Rate 


Our second scalability experiment stresses the query 
handling ability of PRESTO. We test PRESTO in a net- 
work comprising one Stargate proxy and twenty Telos 
mote sensor nodes under different query rates ranging 
from one query every four minutes to 64 queries/minute 
for each sensor. Each experiment is averaged over one 
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hour. We measure scalability using three metrics: the 
query latency, query miss rate, and query drop rate. A 
query miss corresponds to the case when it cannot be an- 
swered at the proxy and results in a pull, and a query drop 
results from an overflow at the proxy queue. 

Figure 5 shows the result of the interplay between 
model accuracy, network congestion, and queuing at the 
proxy. To better understand this interplay, we analyze 
the graphs in three parts, i.e., 0.25-4 queries/minute, 4- 
16 queries/minute and beyond 16 queries/minute. 

Region 1: Between 0.25 and 4 queries/minute, the 
query rate is low, and neither queuing at the proxy nor 
network congestion is a bottleneck. As the query rate in- 
creases, greater number of queries are posed on the sys- 
tem and result in a few more pulls from the sensors. As 
a consequence, the accuracy of the model at the proxy 
improves to the point where it is able to answer most 
queries. This results in a reduction in the average latency. 
This behavior is also reflected in Figure 5(c), where the 
query miss rate reduces as the rate of queries grows. 

Region 2: Between 4 and 16 queries/minute, the 
query rate is higher than the rate at which queries can 
be transmitted into the network. The queue at the proxy 
starts building, thereby increasing latency for query re- 
sponses. This results in a sharp increase in average la- 
tency and maximum latency, as shown in Figure 5(a). 
This increase is also accompanied by an increase in 
query drop rate beyond eight queries/minute, as more 
queries are dropped due to queue overflow. We estimate 
that eight queries/minute is the breakdown threshold for 
our system for the parameters chosen. 

Region 3: Beyond sixteen queries/minute, the system 
drops a significant fraction of queries due to queue over- 
flow as shown in Figure 5(b). Strangely, for the queries 
that do not get dropped, both the average latency (Fig- 
ure 5(a)), and the query miss rate (Figure 5(c)) drop! 
This is because with each pull, the model precision im- 
proves and it is able to answer a greater fraction of the 
queries accurately. 

The performance of PRESTO under high query rate 
demonstrates one of its key benefits — the ability to use 
the model to alleviate network congestion and queuing 
delays. This feature is particularly important since sensor 
networks can only sustain a much lower query rate than 
tethered systems due to limited wireless bandwidth. 

Summary: We show that PRESTO scales to around 
hundred nodes per proxy, and can handle eight queries 
per minute with query drop rates of less than 5% and 
average latency of 3-4 seconds per query. 


7.4 PRESTO Adaptation 


Having demonstrated the scalability and energy effi- 
ciency of PRESTO, we next evaluate its adaptation to 
query and data dynamics. In general, adaptation only 


changes what the sensor does for future data and not 
for past data. Our experiments evaluate adaptation for 
queries that request data from the recent past (one hour). 


In our first experiment, we run PRESTO for 12 hours. 
Every two hours, we vary the mean of the distribution of 
query precision requirements thereby varying the query 
error tolerance. The proxy tracks the mean of the query 
distribution and notifies the sensor if the mean changes 
by more than a pre-defined threshold, in our case, 10. 
Figure 6(a) shows the adaptation to the query distribu- 
tion changes. Explicit feedback from the proxy to each 
sensor enables the system to vary the 6 corresponding 
to the changes in query precision requirements. From 
the figure, we can see that there is a spike in average 
query latency and the energy cost every time the query 
confidence requirements become tighter. This results in 
greater query miss rate and hence more pulls as shown 
in Figure 6(a). However, after a short period, the proxy 
provides feedback to the sensor to change the pushing 
threshold, which decreases the query miss rate and con- 
sequently, the average latency. The opposite effect is 
seen when the query precision requirements reduce, such 
as at the 360 minute mark in Figure 6(a). As can be seen, 
the query miss rate reduces dramatically since the model 
at the proxy is too precise. After a while, the proxy pro- 
vides feedback to the sensors to increase the push thresh- 
old and to lower the push rate. A few queries result in 
pulls as a consequence, but the overall energy require- 
ments of the system remains low. In comparison with a 
non-adaptive version of PRESTO that kept a fixed 6, our 
adaptive version reduces latency by more than 50%. 


In our second experiment, we demonstrate the benefits 
of adaptation to data dynamics. PRESTO adapts to data 
dynamics by model retraining, as described in Section 5. 
We use a four day dataset, and at the end of each day, the 
proxy retrains the model based on the pushes from the 
sensor for the previous day, and provides feedback of the 
new model parameters to the sensor. Our result is shown 
in Figure 6(b). For instance, on day three, the data pat- 
tern changes considerably and the communication cost 
increases since the model does not follow the old pat- 
terns. However, at the end of the third day, the PRESTO 
proxy retrains the model and send the new parameters to 
the sensors. As a result, the model accuracy improves on 
the second day and reduces communication. The figure 
also shows that the model retraining reduces pushes by 
as much as 30% as compared to no retraining. 


While most of our experiments involved the use of 
temperature traces as a substitute of live temperature 
sampling, we conducted a number of experiments with 
a live outdoor deployment of PRESTO using one proxy 
and four sensors. These experiments corroborate our 
findings from the trace-driven testbed experiments. The 
result of one such experiment is shown in Figure 6(c). 
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Figure 6: Adaptation in PRESTO to data and query dynamics as well as adaptation in an outdoor deployment. 
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Figure 7: Evaluation of failure detection 


The figure shows that, over a period of three days, as 
the model adapts via retraining, the frequency of pulls as 
well as the total frequency of pushes and pulls falls. 

Summary: Feedback from the proxy enables PRESTO 
to adapt to both data as well as query dynamics. We 
demonstrate that the query-adaptive version of PRESTO 
reduces latency by 50%, and the data-adaptive version 
reduces the number of messages by as much as 30% com- 
pared to their non-adaptive counterparts. 


7.5 Failure Detection 


Detecting sensor failure is critical in PRESTO since the 
absence of pushes is assumed to indicate an accurate 
model. Thus, failures are detected only when the proxy 
sends a pull request or a feedback message to the sensor, 
and obtains no response or acknowledgment. 

Figure 7 shows the detection latency using implicit 
heartbeats and random node failures. The detection la- 
tency depends on the query rate, the model precision and 
the precision requirements of queries. The dependence 
on query rate is straightforward—an increased query rate 
increases the number of queries triggering a pull and re- 
duces failure detection latency. The relationship between 
failure detection and the model accuracy is more sub- 
tle. Model accuracy depends on two factors—the time 
since the last push from the sensor, and model uncer- 
tainty that captures inaccuracies in the model. As the 


time period between pushes grows longer, the model can 
only provide progressively looser confidence bounds to 
queries. In addition, for highly dynamic data, model 
precision degrades more rapidly over time triggering a 
pull sooner. Hence, even queries with low precision 
needs may trigger a pull from the sensor. The failure 
detection time also reduces with increase in precision re- 
quirements of queries. For instance, for a query rate of 
0.1 queries/minute, the detection latency increases from 
15 minutes when queries require high precision to 100 
minutes when the queries only require loose confidence 
bounds. 

The worst-case time taken for failure detection is one 
day since this is the frequency with which a feedback 
message is transmitted from the proxy to each sensor. 
However, this worst-case detection time occurs only if a 
sensor is very rarely queried. 

Summary: Our results show that sensor failure detec- 
tion in PRESTO is adaptive to data dynamics and query 
precision needs. The PRESTO proxy can detect sensor 
failures within two hours in the typical case, and within 
a day in the worst case. 


8 Related Work 


In this section, we review prior work on distributed sen- 
sor data management and time-series prediction. 

Sensor data management has received considerable at- 
tention in recent years. As we described in Section 1, ap- 
proaches include in-network querying techniques such as 
Directed Diffusion [11] and Cougar [23], stream-based 
querying in TinyDB [13], acquisitional query process- 
ing in BBQ [3], and distributed indexing techniques such 
as DCS [20]. Our work differs from all these in that 
we intelligently split the complexity of data management 
between the sensor and proxy, thereby achieving longer 
lifetime together with low-latency query responses. 

The problem of sensor data archival has also been con- 
sidered in prior work. ELF [2] is a log-structured file 
system for local storage on flash memory that provides 
load leveling and Matchbox is a simple file system that 
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is packaged with the TinyOS distribution [10]. Our prior 
work, TSAR [5] addressed the problem of constructing 
a two-tier hierarchical storage architecture. Any of these 
techniques can be employed as the archival framework 
for the techniques that we propose in this paper. 

A key component of our work is the use of ARIMA 
prediction models. Most relevant to our work on predic- 
tion models are the approaches proposed in BBQ [3], in 
which multi-variate Gaussian models were used for ad- 
dressing spatial correlations, and dynamic Kalman filters 
for addressing temporal correlations. Our work differs in 
that we propose model-driven push instead of pull, and 
we split modeling complexity between proxy and sensor 
tiers rather than using only the proxy tier. ARIMA mod- 
els for time-series analysis has also been studied exten- 
sively in other contexts such as Internet workloads, for 
instance in [9]. 


9 Conclusions and Future Work 


This paper described PRESTO, a model-driven predic- 
tive data management architecture for hierarchical sensor 
networks. In contrast to existing techniques, our work 
makes intelligent use of proxy and sensor resources to 
balance the needs for low-latency, interactive querying 
from users with the energy optimization needs of the 
resource-constrained sensors. A novel aspect of our work 
is the extensive use of an asymmetric prediction tech- 
nique, Seasonal ARIMA [1], that uses proxy resources 
for complex model parameter estimation, but requires 
only limited resources at the sensor for model check- 
ing. Our experiments showed that PRESTO yields an 
order of magnitude improvement in the energy required 
for data and query management, simultaneously building 
a more accurate model than other existing techniques. 
Also, PRESTO keeps the query latency within 3-5 sec- 
onds, even at high query rates, by intelligently exploiting 
the use of anticipatory pushes from sensors to build mod- 
els, and explicit pulls from sensors. Finally, PRESTO 
adapts to changing query and data requirements by mod- 
eling query and data parameters, and providing periodic 
feedback to sensors. As part of future work, we plan 
to (i) extend our current models to other weather phe- 
nomena beyond temperature and to other domains such 
as traffic and activity monitoring, and (ii) design spatio- 
temporal models that exploit both spatial and temporal 
correlations between sensors to further reduce commu- 
nication costs. 
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Abstract 


Most data retrieval mechanisms in wireless sensor net- 
works adopt a data-centric approach, in which data is 
identified directly by name rather than through the loca- 
tion of the node on which it is stored. Initial data-centric 
methods, such as directed diffusion and TinyDB/TAG, 
focused on the conveyance of data. One of the advan- 
tages of these algorithms is that they do not require point- 
to-point routing, which has proved to be difficult and 
costly to implement in wireless sensor networks, and 
instead require only the simpler and more robust tree- 
construction primitives. 

Some recent data retrieval proposals have extended the 
data-centric paradigm to storage. Data-centric storage 
uses in-network placement of data to increase the effi- 
ciency of data retrieval in certain circumstances. Unfor- 
tunately, all such proposals have been based on point- 
to-point routing, and therefore have faced a significant 
deployment barrier. 

In this paper we hope to make data-centric storage 
more practical by removing the need for point-to-point 
routing. To that end, we propose pat hDCS, an approach 
to data-centric storage that requires only standard tree 
construction algorithms, a primitive already available in 
many real-world deployments. We describe the design 
and implementation of pat hDCS and evaluate its perfor- 
mance through both high-level and packet-level simula- 
tions, as well as through experiments on a sensor testbed. 


1 Introduction 


Deployments of wireless sensor networks (WSNs) in re- 
cent years have grown steadily in their functionality and 
scale [1, 3, 13, 18, 25, 31, 34], but they still operate un- 
der extreme energy constraints. Hence, the ability to ef- 
ficiently extract relevant data from within the WSN re- 
mains paramount. In their seminal paper [6], Estrin et 
al. argue that efficient data-retrieval in WSNs requires a 
paradigmatic shift from the Internet’s node-centric style, 
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in which the basic communication abstraction is point- 
to-point (or multipoint) delivery, to a data-centric ap- 
proach in which query and communication primitives re- 
fer to the names of sensed data rather than the identity 
(e.g., network address) of the sensing node. 

The first generation of data-centric methods addressed 
the conveyance of data through the network. Directed 
diffusion [14], the first such proposal, determined data 
routes (and rates) based on reinforcement feedback from 
upstream nodes, resulting in tree-like data paths from 
the various sensing nodes to the base station (by which 
we mean the source of queries). A later method, 
TinyDB/TAG [23, 24], explicitly constructs a delivery 
tree and then performs various forms of data manipula- 
tion as the data is conveyed to the base station. 

A later generation of data-centric methods, inspired 
by the use of Distributed Hash Tables (DHTs) in the In- 
ternet, has focused on the storage rather than the con- 
veyance of data. These solutions use intelligent in- 
network storage to make data retrieval more efficient. 
In data-centric storage, sensed data are stored, by name, 
within the network. All data with the same name are 
stored at a single node, so queries can be routed directly 
(rather than flooded) to the node that stores the desired 
data. Data-centric storage (DCS) can be used to sup- 
port a variety of sophisticated query primitives such as 
multidimensional range queries [11,22], multi-resolution 
queries [10], and approximate queries [12]. However, 
there has yet been any deployment in sensornets, though 
there are multiple scenarios in which they will be useful. 
For instance, we can imagine a sensor network deployed 
in a safari, monitoring the location of the various ani- 
mals. Rather than querying each node to determine if it 
has seen an elephant, we can instead query a single node 
that is responsible for all elephant sightings. 

These two classes of methods, data-centric con- 
veyance and data-centric storage, have very different per- 
formance characteristics in terms of the energy expended 
to get the desired data. As discussed in [30] for the sim- 
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plest cases of data-centric conveyance and storage, their 
relative performance depends on the nature of the data 
generation, the query rate, the network size, and many 
other factors. 

More to the point of this paper, these two classes 
of methods require very different communication prim- 
itives from the network. The various data-centric con- 
veyance methods rely (either implicitly or explicitly) on 
tree-construction techniques. Note that even the simplest 
method of data conveyance, whereby all data are proac- 
tively sent to the base station immediately upon gen- 
eration, also relies on a spanning delivery tree. Tree- 
based routing is both algorithmically simple and prac- 
tically robust, leading to its adoption in a number of 
real-world deployments. For example, simple proac- 
tive data delivery was used in the deployments on Great 
Duck Island [25,31] and Intel’s fabrication unit [3], while 
TinyDB is used in the deployments at the UCB botanical 
gardens [18]. 

In contrast, all known data-centric storage methods 
rely on a point-to-point routing primitive: they deter- 
ministically map the name (say x) of a data item to the 
routable address (say 7) associated with a particular node. 
Node 7 is then responsible for storing all data named x 
and all queries for x are routed directly to node 7, thereby 
requiring point-to-point routing. 

However, as we review in the following section, 
achieving scalable and practical point-to-point routing 
is a difficult challenge. While a number of recent re- 
search efforts [8, 11, 17,20,27,28] have made significant 
progress towards this end, point-to-point routing still re- 
quires significantly more overhead and complexity than 
tree construction as we will explain in the following sec- 
tion, and has yet to be used in real-life deployments. 
It thus seems unwise to couple data-centric storage to 
such a burdensome underlying primitive, particularly one 
that is not widely deployed. If data-centric storage is to 
become more widely used, it should rely only on cur- 
rently available, and easily implementable, communica- 
tion primitives. 

Our goal is not merely to find a better algorithm for 
data-centric storage. More fundamentally, we hope to 
make data-centric storage a basic primitive available to 
WSN applications, and we recognize that this can only 
happen if data-centric storage is implemented with min- 
imal assumptions about the underlying infrastructure. 

To that end, this paper proposes a data-centric storage 
method called pathDCS that uses only tree-based com- 
munication primitives. The design relies on associating 
data names with paths, not nodes, and these paths are 
derived from a collection of trees. We investigate some 
basic performance issues, such as load balance, through 
high level simulation but for a more real-world evalua- 
tion we implemented pathDCS in TinyOS and report 


on its performance in packet-level TOSSIM [21] simu- 
lations as well as in experiments on a mote testbed. To 
the best of our knowledge, this is the first evaluation of 
a working prototype of data-centric storage. Our results 
show that pathDCS achieves high query success rates 
(on our 100-node testbed, we see roughly a 97% success 
rate) and is robust to node and network dynamics. 

Finally, we note that in this paper we only consider 
the basic exact-match storage primitives as explored by 
schemes such as GHT [29] and GEM [27]. We leave for 
future work its possible extension to supporting the more 
complex query primitives from the literature [9, 10, 12, 
22]. 


2 Background 


The value of pathDCS relies on four basic points: 


1. Data-centric storage is a valuable paradigm in 
WSNs. 


2. Current data-centric storage techniques rely on 
point-to-point routing. 


3. Point-to-point routing is difficult, and imposes sig- 
nificant overhead on WSNs. 


4. pathDCs provides a scalable and robust imple- 
mentation of data-centric storage that does not re- 
quire point-to-point routing. 


The bulk of this paper is devoted to demonstrating the 
fourth point. In this section, we briefly review the litera- 
ture supporting the first three. 


Point#1  Data-centric storage (DCS) was first explic- 
itly proposed in [30]. Analysis of a simple model identi- 
fied scenarios in which DCS outperforms the other data 
retrieval approaches, namely external storage (in which 
all sensed data is proactively sent to the base station) 
and data-centric routing (in which queries are flooded 
and only relevant data are transmitted to the base sta- 
tion). This same analysis also identified scenarios where 
the other two methods outperformed DCS. Thus, DCS 
and other techniques should be seen as complementary, 
not competitive; our assumption is that DCS is a valu- 
able method of data retrieval in some but not all circum- 
stances. 

Reference [30] presented only the simplest form of 
data-centric storage: an exact-match query-by-name 
service where the named data can be directly re- 
trieved. A number of subsequent proposals extend the 
idea of data-centric storage to support more complex 
queries such as multi-dimensional range queries [11,22], 
multi-resolution indexing [10] and spatially distributed 
quadtree-like indices [12]. 
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Point #2 Data-centric storage requires a hash-like in- 
terface where data (or data structures) can be stored 
and retrieved by name. In all the above proposals, this 
is achieved by deterministically mapping (typically by 
hashing) a data name to a geographic location within the 
network. The node geographically closest to the hashed 
location is deemed responsible for storing information 
associated with the hashed name; geographic point-to- 
point routing is then used to reach this storage node. 

While elegant in structure, this approach requires that 
nodes know the network’s external geographic boundary 
so that names are mapped to geographic locations within 
the network. If they don’t, most data will end up being 
stored by edge nodes after an extensive perimeter walk, 
resulting in uneven load and inefficient operation. The 
various proposals acknowledge, but do not address, this 
challenge. 


Point #3 The original geographic routing algorithms 
such as GPSR (see [2, 16, 19]) were designed for unit- 
disc connectivity graphs under which a node hears trans- 
missions from another node if and only if they are 
within a fixed radio range. (This assumption is cru- 
cial for the perimeter walk phase, but is not needed for 
the greedy phase of geographic routing.) Measurements 
have shown that this assumption is grossly violated by 
real radios [8, 33,35] and that geographic routing breaks 
down in such cases [17]. 

In recent work, Kim et al. [17] and Leong et al. [20] 
proposed extensions to GPSR that removes the need for 
the unit-disc assumption. CLDP [17] represents a fun- 
damental breakthrough in that it guarantees correct op- 
eration over topologies with even arbitrary connectiv- 
ity. GDSTR [20] on the other hand routes on span- 
ning trees when greedy forwarding is unable to make 
progress. In both cases additional complexity and over- 
head is required. 

An even more basic assumption underlying geo- 
graphic routing is that each node knows its geographic 
coordinates. While some sensor nodes are equipped with 
GPS, the widely-used Berkeley mote is not: although 
other localization techniques do exist, none of them have 
been evaluated for their potential to serve as routing co- 
ordinates. Motivated by this challenge, GEM [27] and 
NoGeo [28] explore the construction of virtual coordi- 
nate systems; these are synthetic coordinates to which 
geographic routing can be applied. Like CLDP, GEM 
and NoGeo represent significant conceptual advances but 
come at the cost of increased complexity. NoGeo re- 
quires O(V) per-node state during initialization while 
GEM can incur significant overhead under node and net- 
work dynamics. 

Finally, there are a number of proposals for point-to- 
point routing in the literature on ad-hoc wireless net- 
works. Many of these solutions face scalability problems 
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when applied to wireless sensor networks and are thus 
unlikely to serve as a substrate for DCS. We refer the 
reader to [8] for a more detailed discussion of the space 
of point-to-point routing algorithms and their applicabil- 
ity to WSNs. 

As the above discussion reveals, there has been signif- 
icant progress on point-to-point routing for WSNs and 
both BVR and CLDP have resulted in working imple- 
mentations for the mote platform. At the same time, the 
various solutions remain fairly complex (at least rela- 
tive to tree construction) and face further challenges in 
supporting in-network storage. For these reasons, we 
deemed it worthwhile to explore an alternate approach 
that releases DCS from the challenges and complexities 
of point-to-point routing. 


3 Design 


We begin this section with the description of the core 
pathDCs algorithm, followed by those of supporting 
ones. 


3.1 Core Algorithm 


For pathDCS to be effective, it must be consistent: that 
is, all queries and stores for the same object (no matter 
from where they are issued) must reach the same destina- 
tion. The traditional way to ensure consistency is to give 
all nodes a shared frame of reference that allows pack- 
ets to describe their destination and enables forwarding 
nodes to route packets to that destination. We use a few 
shared points of reference called Jandmarks (places with 
well-known names that all nodes can reach), and name 
locations by their path from one of these shared points 
of reference [32]. For example, when giving driving di- 
rections (in real life) we often use a well-known land- 
mark and then provide path-based instructions: “Go to 
the gas station, and then take your first right, and then af- 
ter two blocks take a left...” The driver need only know 
(a) how to find the landmarks and (b) how to follow a 
set of procedural directions. This is the approach used 
in pathDCS. We map each name to a path, not a node, 
and that path is defined by an initial landmark and a set 
of procedural directions that are defined in terms of other 
landmarks. To query or store that name, a packet goes to 
the designated landmark and then follows a set of pro- 
cedural directions; the store or query is then executed at 
the node on which the path ends. Notice that the end- 
point of the path is independent of where the query or 
store is issued from; since the path starts off by going to 
a particular landmark, its origin doesn’t matter. 

In pathDCsS the landmarks are a set of beacon nodes, 
which can be elected randomly or manually configured 
(see Section 3.2). To make sure that all nodes know how 
to reach the beacons, we use standard tree-construction 
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techniques to build trees rooted at each one of these bea- 
cons. The overhead to establish the necessary state is 
proportional to the number of beacons; as we will see, 
that number is small so pathDCS imposes little over- 
head. 

The paths are specified in terms of an initial beacon 
and a set of segments, with each segment consisting of 
a direction (defined in terms of a beacon) and a length 
(defined by how many hops). Thus; each path consists 
of a sequence of p beacons b; and lengths 1;, where i = 
1,...,p.! The packet is first sent to beacon 6). From 
there, it is sent 2 hops towards beacon bg using the tree 
rooted at bo. The process then repeats; from wherever 
the packet ended up at the previous 7 — 1 segment, it is 
then sent /; hops towards the next beacon b;. The path 
ends after the pth segment. 

To make this more precise, we first define some terms. 
There is a linear space of identifiers, say 16-bit addresses, 
that is large enough so that there are no clashes in iden- 
tifier assignments. Each node in the network is assigned 
a logical identifier id. Data is associated with a key k 
(assume this is derived from a hash of its name) and, 
for node n, the hop distance to beacon b is given by 
hops(n, b). Let n; denote the identifier of the node on 
which the ith segments starts (also the place where the 
previous segment ends). Lastly, there is some hash func- 
tion h(k,i) which maps an identifier k and an integer 7 
into an identifier. 

When accessing a data item with identifier k, the set 
of beacons used for the path are determined by consis- 
tent hashing [15]: beacon b; is the beacon whose identi- 
fier is closest to (in the sense of consistent hashing) the 
identifier h(k,7). In addition, the first segment length 
l, is always equal to the distance to the first beacon b,, 
whereas segment lengths for i > 1 are given by: 


l; = h(k,i) mod hops(nj, b;) (1) 


We use Figure 1 as an example to illustrate how 
pathDCS routes packets with the same key from dif- 
ferent source nodes to the same destination node. For 
clarity we show the routing trees rooted at b;, be and b3 
in Figures la, 1b and Ic respectively. We fix the total 
number of path segments at 3, and both source nodes s1 
and s2 generate packets with the same key k. Both the 
current number of remaining hops and the current path 
segment 7 (also called segment counter) are carried in 
the packet header and modified as needed. In the figure, 
beacons 61, bz and b3 are chosen because their ids are 
closest to h(k, 1), h(k,2) and h(k,3) respectively. The 
order of beacons towards which packets are forwarded is 


'Note that the labeling of the beacons 6; is idiosyncratic to a path; 
that is, the indices i merely refer to the ordering of beacons in this 
particular path. We don’t introduce a notation for an absolute labeling 
of the beacons. 





Figure 1: (a), (b) and (c) show the routing trees rooted at 
beacons by, bz and b3 respectively. (d) Source nodes s; and s2 
both send packets with the same key. These packets first reach 
a common first beacon (b;), before taking the same subsequent 
path segments to reach destination node d. 


therefore b;, be and bs, following the order of segments 
traversed. Initially, both packets are routed to b1, upon 
which it is determined, using Equation 1, that in the sec- 
ond segment they should be forwarded towards bo for, 
say, 1 hop. At node t, which is the terminating node of 
the second segment, the segment counter in the packet 
header is incremented, the number of hops is again com- 
puted using Equation 1 (assume the result is two), and the 
packets are subsequently forwarded two hops towards 
the third and final beacon, to terminate at node d. Node 
dis then the destination node for all data associated with 
key k. 


The number of hops required for each query or store 
is proportional to the diameter of the network, which is 
the same for all DCS approaches, multiplied by the num- 
ber of segments. Thus, the key to keeping the overhead 
of pathDCS manageable is keeping the number of seg- 
ments, p, small. As we argue below, p = 2 is sufficient 
for reasonably-sized networks, so that we expect the per- 
query expenditure to be a few multiples bigger than in 
other DCS schemes. 


The pathDCS algorithm has two parameters: B, the 
total number of beacons and p, the number of path seg- 
ments. Varying B trades off the control traffic overhead 
due to tree construction versus load on the beacons. We 
explore this tradeoff in Section 5. With regards to p, in- 
creasing the number of segments results in longer paths 
but potentially spreads the storage load more evenly. To 
see this how large p should be to achieve reasonable load 
distribution, consider the following naive back-of-the- 
envelope calculation. The total number of paths a mes- 
sage can traverse using pat hDCS is approximately B?. 
Letting d be the network density and r the radio range, 
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the expected length of each path is given by 


Te jlN 


elf (2) 


Thus the number of nodes pat hDCS routing can poten- 
tially use to store data is approximately 


BP IN 


Vd (3) 


Equating 3 to total number of nodes N, the number of 
beacons required is given by 


1 
(2rvaN)” (4) 
As an example, we plug in the following values: r = 8 
units, d = 0.07 nodes per unit area,? N = 20000, and for 
p = 2, we obtain B = 24, which is a reasonable num- 
ber. We did simulations for p = 2,3, 4,5 to verify that 
indeed the distribution of load changes very little with 
increasing p and then picked p = 2 since it, as expected, 
resulted in the shortest paths. Note that knowledge of V 
by every node is not required, only p and B need be set at 
deployment. Unless the network size changes drastically 
we do not expect performance to degrade significantly. 


3.2 Supporting Algorithms 


While the basic idea of pathDCS is contained in the 
core algorithm defined above, actual implementation of 
pathDCS requires a set of supporting algorithms to, for 
example, select beacons and build trees. There is noth- 
ing novel in these algorithms, we describe them for com- 
pleteness. 


Tree Construction To construct a tree rooted at a par- 
ticular beacon, we recursively have nodes pick a parent 
that is closest to that beacon amongst all their neighbors. 
Our implementation uses the ETX [5], also the MT [33] 
metric as an indication of path quality. 


Beacon Election The total number of beacons in the 
system is a fixed constant B, and is dependent on the 
size of the network. We divide the identifier space into B 
equal partitions, and have each node compete to become 
the beacon for the partition in which they reside. Borrow- 
ing the basic concept from SRM [7], each node’s self- 
election announcement is delayed by time proportional 
to the difference between their ids and the largest iden- 
tifier for that partition (i.e. the identifier that describes 
the upper boundary of that partition). For instance, if we 
assume that B = 4, and node X, Y and Z’s identifiers 
fall within the partitions 2, 2 and 4 respectively, only X 
and Y compete to be the beacon in partition 2. X and 


?resulting in an average of 14 neighbors 


Y independently set a timer with delay a(J2 — idx) and 
a(I2—idy ) respectively, where 2 is the largest possible 
identifier for that partition, and a is some constant. This 
scheme ensures that node Y, with the higher id, usually 
announces itself before X, thereby suppressing X’s an- 
nouncement. 

It is possible that the election process results in two 
or more beacons clustering. An additional rule can be 
imposed to reduce the occurrence of this scenario: when 
timeout occurs and just before a node announces itself 
as a beacon, it checks to see if any beacons lie within k 
hops. If so, it suppresses its announcement. 


Beacon Handoff and Failure From time to time, the 
role of beacons should be handed over to other nodes, ei- 
ther due to failures, or to reduce the forwarding load on 
the beacons. In the case of the former, one hop neigh- 
bors begin a self-election process once the link quality to 
that beacon drops below a threshold. Similar to the ini- 
tial election process, the delay for the timer set is a func- 
tion of the difference between the current node’s identi- 
fier, and that of the highest identifier for that partition. 
Note that in this case all one-hop neighbors participate 
in the election. The winning node then takes over the 
identifier of the deceased beacon, and assumes that role 
henceforth. For the case of deliberate handoff, the bea- 
con randomly picks a neighbor, and switches identifiers 
with it. Possible different criteria exist, the meeting of 
any one can trigger deliberate handoff. An example of a 
criterion would be a minimum amount of remaining en- 
ergy. In this case, the time at which handoff is triggered 
is very much dependent on the rate at which the appli- 
cation generates data packets. One can also imagine the 
beacons handing off in order to spread themselves out if 
they are clustered together. The proximity of the current 
and previous beacon ensures that drastic route updates 
in the network are minimized. Specifically, the destina- 
tion nodes for a particular key before and after the hand- 
off takes place should lie close to each other, in terms 
of number of hops. Together with data replication men- 
tioned below, this increases the chances of finding the 
data before the next data refresh (see below) or before 
new data is stored at the updated location. 


Responding to Queries _In the typical case, where the 
querying node is the base station (or any other well- 
defined node), we construct a tree rooted at that node. 
Answers to queries are sent back along this tree to the 
base station. If queries are being issued from multiple 
nodes, then each such node includes its closest beacon in 
the query. Backward path establishment from that bea- 
con is performed by storing pointers to the previous node 
at each intermediate hop. Responses to queries are sent 
back to the closest beacon (as noted in the query) and that 
beacon forwards the response along the path that was es- 
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tablished from the querying node by the path establish- 
ment message. 


Data Refreshing Every node where data is stored will 
periodically issue refresh probes for those data. These 
probes are routed in the same manner as the data packets, 
allowing the node to detect if the topology has changed 
since the initial storing. If the node initiating the refresh 
does not receive the probe in return, it then stores the data 
at the new location. 


Data Replication Finally, local replication of data is 
performed at the storage node. Data packets are dissem- 
inated using a localized flood within k-hops of the des- 
tination. A query reaching a destination not storing the 
required data is similarly flooded locally, with replication 
nodes responding to the query. 


4 Performance Metrics 


Before proceeding to the sections on simulation and im- 
plementation details and results, we elaborate on the met- 
rics of interest, namely path consistency, storage and for- 
warding load balance. 

The design of pathDCS raises three performance 
questions. The first has to do with the consistency with 
which pathDCS maps names to storage locations. In 
the absence of node and network dynamics, pathDCS 
achieves perfect consistency in that stores and lookups 
for a particular data item always terminate at the same 
storage node, and hence pathDCS would see a 100% 
success rate for lookups. However, node and network dy- 
namics can lead to changes in the paths to beacons and 
hence to changes in the mapping between a name and 
storage node. The extent to which such changes impact 
lookups depends on both the frequency and the extent 
of changes. If changes in storage nodes are highly local- 
ized, then simple local replication of data should trivially 
mask such changes. If changes are infrequent, then a pe- 
riodic refresh of stored data should suffice to maintain 
high success rates. In any case, pathDCS provides only 
weak consistency: it does not guarantee that the data re- 
trieved is the latest stored. 

These path changes are primarily dependent on the be- 
havior of the wireless medium and hence we explore this 
issue in detail in Section 6. However, such changes are 
also dependent on network size because longer paths are 
more likely to experience changes. Since we can’t ana- 
lyze scaling effects on our testbed, we use an idealized, 
but highly pessimistic, model of path dynamics in our 
simulator to see how consistency varies with system size. 
To quantify consistency, we measure the lookup success 
rate, which is the probability that a lookup for a data item 
x reaches a storage node currently storing x. To under- 
stand the magnitude of lookup variations, we also mea- 
sure the maximum separation in hops between any two 
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nodes storing a particular data item, which we call the 
spread. This measures the extent to which local replica- 
tion can mask the effect of path dynamics. 

The second performance issue has to do with how ef- 
fectively pathDCS balances the storage and forward- 
ing load across nodes. This is a potential issue because 
unlike other DCS schemes that explicitly distribute data 
items over the set of all nodes, pat hDCS distributes data 
over a more limited number of paths. While we do not 
expect pathDCS to achieve load distribution compara- 
ble to the address-based DCS schemes, we would like to 
verify that the load distribution in pathDCS is not un- 
reasonable. 


5 High-Level Simulation Results 


5.1 Overview 


The performance of pathDCS derives from the inherent 
behavior of its algorithms as well as the impact of the 
wireless medium on both the algorithms and our partic- 
ular implementation choices. To separate the effects of 
each, we evaluate pathDCS through a combination of 
high-level simulations (to evaluate the scaling behavior 
of the algorithms themselves), low-level simulations that 
take into account a lossy medium and packet collision 
effects, and implementation (to evaluate pathDCS un- 
der realistic wireless conditions). This section presents 
our high-level simulation results; our prototype and its 
evaluation in TOSSIM [21] and on actual testbeds are 
described in Section 6. 

Our simulator makes a number of simplifying assump- 
tions that abstract away the vagaries of the wireless 
medium. Nodes are placed uniformly at random in a 
square plane and every node is assigned a fixed circu- 
lar radio range. A node can communicate with all and 
only those nodes that fall within its radio range. In addi- 
tion, the simulator does not model network congestion or 
packet loss. While clearly unrealistic, these simplifica- 
tions allow simulations that scale to thousands of nodes; 
our packet-level simulation and testbed results in the fol- 
lowing section capture performance under more realistic 
conditions. 

Our default simulation scenario uses 5000 nodes 
placed in an area of 6.7 x 104 units? with a radio range 
of 8 units, leading to an average node degree of 14.5. We 
maintain the same density for all simulations. 


5.2 Lookup Success Rates 


The path to a beacon can change for two reasons: (1) tree 
reconfiguration following node failure(s) and (2) varia- 
tions in link quality that trigger a change in a node’s 
choice of parent. The first we can accurately model in 
simulation, the second we can only roughly approximate. 

We perform the following test to measure success 
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Figure 2: Success rate under failure and randomized parent 
selection for increasing network sizes. All tests use 20 beacons 
and 2 path segments. 
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Figure 3: Spread under failure and randomized parent selec- 
tion for increasing network sizes. All tests use 20 beacons and 
2 path segments. 
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Figure 4: CDF of storage load with pat hDCS and “optimal” 
DCS for different numbers of beacons. 
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Figure 5: CDF of transmission load with pathDCS and “op- 
timal” DCS for different numbers of beacons. 
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Figure 6: CDF of storage load using pat hDCS for increasing 
network sizes. 
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Figure 7: CDF of transmission load using pathDCS for in- 
creasing network sizes. 


10 distinct data items into the network yielding a total of 
10 x N distinct data items. Stores are replicated within 
the one-hop neighborhood of the destination. We then 
perform 20 lookups for each data item. A lookup suc- 
ceeds if it arrives at a node storing the requested data 
item (either at the original destination, or at one of the 
one-hop replicas); otherwise, the lookup fails. To mea- 
sure spread, we repeat the same tests as above but now 
we turn off one-hop replication and have each node store 
(rather than lookup) every data item 20 times. For each 
data item, we then consider the set of nodes storing that 
item and measure spread as the maximum separation in 
hops between any two nodes in the set. 


To capture the effect of node failure, after each of 
the 20 iterations for a given item, we fail a fixed frac- 
tion of nodes uniformly at random and then recompute 
the trees for each beacon. Capturing varying link quali- 
ties is more problematic because our simulator does not 
model congestion and packet loss; instead, we directly 
address the effect on parent selection. We conservatively 
model changes in parent selection arising from varying 
link qualities as follows: rather than pick a single par- 
ent for each beacon, a node considers all of its neighbors 
that are closer to the destination beacon than itself as po- 
tential parents. For every message, a node then chooses 
its next hop uniformly at random from this entire set of 
potential parents. This represents a highly pessimistic 
scenario in which, at every hop, the route to a beacon 
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can flap between all possible next-hops.* 

Recall that fixed parent selection with no failure has a 
success rate of 100% and a spread of zero since we turn 
off one-hop replication when measuring spread. Fig- 
ures 2 and 3 plot the average success rate and spread un- 
der increasing network size using random parent selec- 
tion or fixed parent selection under various failure rates. 
As expected, we see that the success rate drops, and 
spread rises with network size but this deterioration is 
slow. For example, a 10,000 node network with random 
parent selection (which, again, is a pessimistic model) 
still sees a success rate of 92%. Moreover, the abso- 
lute value of spread is often low and hence could fre- 
quently be masked by simple k-hop local replication. We 
implement just 1-hop replication but for very large net- 
works (>10,000 nodes) with high failure rates (~30%) 
one might need a larger scope of replication. 

Section 6 continues this evaluation in real wireless en- 
vironments. 


5.3. Load Distribution 


There are only two knobs to the basic pathDCS algo- 
rithm: (1) the total number of beacons and (2) the num- 
ber of path segments used. Ideally, we want to pick a 
number of beacons and path segments that allow for- 
warding and storage load to be well spread out while 
maintaining reasonable path stretch. The analysis in Sec- 
tion 3 leads us to the choice of 2 segments and hence we 
now look at the number of beacons required to achieve 
good load distribution. 

We first hold NV, the network size, fixed at 5000 nodes 
and scale B, the number of beacon nodes. As before, ev- 
ery node uses pathDCS to insert 10 distinct data items 
into the network yielding a total of 50,000 distinct stored 
items. We then measure the per-node forwarding and 
storage load. Figures 4 and 5 plot the cumulative dis- 
tribution function (CDF) of the storage and transmission 
load respectively. To determine if any load imbalances 
are due to pathDCsS, or are inherent in the DCS ap- 
proach, we also plot the distributions for an “optimal” 
form of DCS in which names are mapped uniformly at 
random over the entire set of nodes and stores follow the 
shortest path from the inserting node to the destination 
storage node.* In terms of storage, we see that usage of 
just 20 beacons results in a fairly even distribution and 
that increasing B beyond 20 offers rapidly diminishing 
returns. In terms of transmission load, we see that the 
pathDCS distribution approaches that of the optimal al- 


Note that we restrict parent changes to those that are localized in 
that they do not trigger a re-computation of the tree downstream from 
the changing node. The effects of non-localized changes are captured 
by the tests for node failure. 

4In practice, implementing this form of optimal DCS would require 
every node to have global knowledge of all the nodes in the system as 
well as shortest path point-to-point routing. 
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though both are fairly skewed. This is due to the natural 
concentration of traffic in the center of the grid and is in 
no way specific to pathDCS or even DCS schemes in 
general; rather this is an issue for communication in all 
ad hoc networks and one that has received some attention 
in the literature [26]. 

At less than 1% of the total number of nodes, B = 20 
represents very low control overhead in terms of tree con- 
struction. Moreover, we see that the pathDCS distri- 
butions are reasonably close to the optimal node-based 
DCS. Given the relative simplicity of pathDCs, this 
seems like a very worthwhile tradeoff. 

We now investigate the variation of performance with 
increasing network size. We fix B = 20 and scale N. 
Figures 6 and 7 plot the CDF of transmission and storage 
load respectively. We see that, as expected, the distribu- 
tion deteriorates with increasing N but this deterioration 
is very gradual. 

Finally, the stretch in all our tests was approximately 
2.4 which is in keeping with our use of 2 path segments. 
We also verified that stretch increases as we increase the 
number of path segments. 

In summary, this section explored the basic scaling 
behavior of the pathDCS algorithms. We show that 
pathDCS is robust in that it achieves high success rates 
under highly pessimistic models of node and network dy- 
namism. Moreover, pathDCS is scalable in that it re- 
quires a small number of beacons to achieve good load 
distribution. 


6 Implementation Details and Results 


We implemented pathDCSs in TinyOS, and evaluated 
its performance on the 100-node Intel Mirage [4] micaZ 
testbed as well as on 500 nodes in TOSSIM’s packet-level 
emulator. We begin this section by briefly describing 
the pat hDCS system architecture, followed by low-level 
details of the implementation in TinyOS, and finally end- 
ing with evaluation of its performance. 


6.1 PathDCS System Architecture 


Figure 8 shows the pat hDCS system architecture, which 
can be divided into control and data planes. The control 
plane provides primarily beacon election and tree-based 
routing capability, whereas the data plane implements 
the core pathDCS forwarding logic (using the control 
plane’s tree-based routing tables), storage of name-value 
pairs, and one-hop replication. Note that the only com- 
ponent specific to pat hDCS is the forwarding engine; 
the remaining components are common to a number of 
other systems such as TinyDB [24] and BVR [8]. 


6.2 Control Plane 


We next elaborate on the implementation of the control 
plane. This component primarily constructs trees rooted 
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Figure 8: The pathDCS architecture is made up of (1) the 
data plane, consisting of the forwarding engine and data stor- 
age and replication component, and (2) the control plane, con- 
sisting of the tree construction and related components. 


at the beacons, disseminating and maintaining informa- 
tion used to determine the next hop at every node for 
each beacon in the network. We begin by describing the 
network-wide naming mechanism. 


Node Identifier Each node in the network is assigned 
a hardware address> that is unique in the sensornet. 
This address is subsequently hashed to obtain the corre- 
sponding network identifiers. Since the hash function is 
known, collisions can be avoided by setting the hardware 
addresses appropriately. 


Beacon Election Periodically, each node broadcasts 
distance vector packets containing the identifiers and dis- 
tances to each beacon in the network. If the relevant el- 
ement in the vector indicates a beacon in the same par- 
tition with a smaller identifier, a node elects itself by re- 
placing the identifier with its own before broadcasting. 
In this manner, the entire network eventually learns the 
beacons and their corresponding identifiers. 


Link Quality Estimation Nodes periodically broad- 
cast estimates of their neighbors’ reception qualities 
within their immediate neighborhood, allowing these 
neighbors to compute the link quality in both directions, 
thus accounting for asymmetric links. Messages are jit- 
tered slightly at each node to minimize interference. The 
link estimator module maintains, for each neighbor, a pe- 
riodically updated estimate of link quality, which is the 
expected number of transmissions to that neighbor. This 
is computed as an exponentially weighted moving aver- 
age: 


Lavi = (1 — @) Lav -1 + OL; 


5The TOS_LOCAL-ADDRESS in TinyOS. 


where La,,; and L; are the average and sample respec- 
tively for iteration 2 and a is a constant. Only route up- 
date packets are used as samples for the computation. 


Tree Construction Beacons periodically generate 
routing updates which are propagated through the net- 
work in a distance vector manner. A node uses the 
beacon election rules described in Section 3 to decide 
whether it should elect itself as a beacon. Nodes use 
these route updates to compute their minimum “dis- 
tance” to each beacon. To reduce transmission loss, we 
use the MT [5], or ETX [33] metric, where the number 
of expected transmissions to each beacon is minimized. 


Control packets and fields Control messages broad- 
casted by a node include information such as its current 
hop distance and estimate of the expected number of 
transmissions to each beacon, the latest sequence num- 
bers associated with the corresponding beacon, and the 
node’s estimate of its neighbors’ reception qualities. To 
remove the occurrence of one-hop count-to-infinity prob- 
lems, control packets also include the next hops for each 
beacon, so that a node does not attempt to forward pack- 
ets to its neighbor which will subsequently forward the 
packet back. 


6.3 Data Plane 


In this paper, the data plane operations of interest include 
the forwarding of pat hDCs data packets and their repli- 
cation. The description of these operations is followed 
by an brief coverage of the packet header overhead. 


Forwarding Packet headers include fields that contain 
the key and the current path segment the packet is on. 
Based on routing information provided by the control 
plane, these are used to determine the next beacon to 
route towards and the number of hops to take, as elabo- 
rated in Section 3.1. The remaining hops before reaching 
the end of a segment is also carried in the header. 


Replication Replication of data to improve availabil- 
ity is achieved by scoped flooding once the data packet 
reaches its destination node. The field previously used to 
indicate the number of remaining hops is used to spec- 
ify the scope of the flood, and is decremented with each 
subsequent broadcast. To prevent repeated broadcasting 
of the same packet in the local neighborhood of a node, 
a cache of the most recently sent ones is kept. 


Data packets and fields The overhead incurred in 
each data packet is small. In our implementation, 
pathDCS uses 6 bits to represent the key associated with 
each data type, thus allowing for a total of 64 keys.® In 
general we expect the number of unique data types to be 
small and independent of the size of the network. Also, 


©To accomodate more keys we can simply use more bits. 
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in the case where the number of path segments is 2, we 
require an additional bit to keep track of the current seg- 
ment the packet is on. Finally, the remaining hops to the 
terminating node of the current segment is also stored in 
the header, and is on the order of O(logD), where D is 
the maximum diameter of the network. In our implemen- 
tation, the total number of control bits used to route data 
is just (data + segment + hops) = 6+2+8 = 16 bits. 


6.4 Methodology 


The primary concern when implementing pathDCS is 
the impact of its dependence on path stability. Whilst 
the construction of routing trees had been studied exten- 
sively, the main focus in previous studies was the suc- 
cessful forwarding of packets to the destination. Of little 
or no significance were the paths along which data pack- 
ets traverse as long as they can get there. In pathDCs, 
the destination node is effectively defined as a function 
of the network’s current routing state. As a result, if 
the network state changes frequently, we may store and 
query data items at destinations that shift rapidly with 
time. Such a situation will result in poor lookup success 
rate, rendering pathDCS less useful. This is therefore 
the most important point to address in our implementa- 
tion. 

Thus, as in Section 5, we are primarily interested in 
the probability of lookup success. A lookup can fail ei- 
ther because the message was dropped along the way, or 
because the destination node it arrived at did not have the 
requested data. Two metrics are used to distinguish be- 
tween these two causes. The first is the route completion 
probability, measured as the probability that a packet 
successfully arrives at a destination node (as opposed to 
being dropped along the path). Note that the route com- 
pletion probability has little to do with the pathDCS 
algorithms per se. Instead, such failures are dependent 
primarily on the characteristics of the wireless medium 
and our implementation choices for the link estimation, 
tree construction and retransmission modules. In general 
the quality of links in the network fluctuates over time, 
resulting in route updates as the network attempts to pick 
routes that result in lower loss. 

The second performance metric is our usual lookup 
success rate as defined in Section 4. In computing this 
rate, we consider only those lookups that complete (that 
is, they reached some destination node), and we say that a 
lookup is successful if it locates the requested data item. 
To measure the effect of variable node and network con- 
ditions, we obtained the lookup success rate for different 
values of data refresh intervals. This is achieved as fol- 
lows: in each experiment, we have all nodes periodically 
route some number of messages for each distinct data 
item. For the routes that do complete, we then observe 
where those messages terminate. Next, we divide time 


into windows, where the first data packet in that window 
is treated as a store or refresh packet, and the node at 
which it terminates is the storage node for that window. 
Subsequent packets then act as queries and lookup suc- 
cess is measured as the probability that a lookup arrives 
within the one-hop neighborhood’ of the storage node for 
that window. We do this for each distinct data item, com- 
pute the average lookup success and repeat for different 
window sizes. We note that varying this window size is 
equivalent to altering the data refresh interval, and we 
can thus use a single experiment to observe the effect of 
increasing refresh intervals rather than running repeated 
experiments that may suffer from different time-of-day 
effects. 

Data refreshing plays a crucial role in improving 
lookup success, especially in large networks (of size in 
the hundreds to thousands), where the path may vary 
widely over time. When we consider short time-scales, 
say within a period of a minute or two, the set of des- 
tination nodes for a particular key is probably small in 
number, and not likely to be spread out over a large re- 
gion. However, when looking at all possible destinations 
over a period of a day, the set of nodes will be the union 
of all sets at shorter time-scales: it is more likely to be 
large, as well as covering a wider area. Thus, a refresh 
rate that is high translates into observation at small time- 
scales, which means that destinations are close together, 
and therefore lookup success increases. We validate this 
in the following sections, via simulation and experiments 
on the testbed. 


6.5 TOSSIM Simulations 


In this section we describe packet-level simulations that 
model a lossy medium. A total of 500 nodes were simu- 
lated using actual TinyOS code. We begin by elaborating 
on the parameters used in the simulations as well as in the 
testbed’s motes. 


Control plane parameters The appropriate choice of 
parameters is dependent on the size of the network, as 
well as the desired properties of the applications that 
run on it. For instance, as we shall demonstrate in the 
subsequent sections, stable paths are a prerequisite for 
high lookup success in pathDCS. Stability can be im- 
proved by damping route updates at the expense of in- 
creased network reaction time to topology changes. Our 
choice of system parameters is shown in Table 1, and has 
been experimentally verified to yield satisfactory perfor- 
mance. 


Data plane parameters The heart of pathDCS lies 
in the data plane. Parameters associated with pathDCS 
can be tuned here, and are largely independent of the con- 
trol plane. As in Section 5, we use only 2 segments in 


7This reflects the local one-hop replication. 
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Table 1: Control plane parameters 


Number of beacons 5 






















Distance vector (DV) broadcast interval 10 seconds 
Maximum DV broadcast jitter 1 second 
Frequency of route updates 1 per 10 DV pkts 
Maximum entries in neighbor table 16 





Moving average for link estimation, a 0.05 


Table 2: Data plane parameters 


Parameter Description 


Number of path sections 
Scope of flooding for local replication 
Maximum retransmissions to the next hop 
Maximum cached replication entries 











our implementation. This leads to lower stretch, an im- 
portant consideration in real networks since longer routes 
result in an increase in loss probability. A shorter route is 
important also because it results in fewer transmissions, 
which consume energy in resource constrained sensor 
motes. Table 2 shows the parameters used in the data 
plane. 

In each experiment, every node in the network gener- 
ates different data items, thus data destined for a particu- 
lar destination node originate from multiple sources. On 
average, data packets are injected into the network at the 
rate of two per second to minimize congestion. A total 
of 20 experiments are run, with each experiment query- 
ing or storing a particular, distinct key, and each node 
sending 72 packets. The network is allowed to run for 
a simulation hour for routing to converge before queries 
and storage began. 

With the above parameters, we measure the route com- 
pletion probability, the destination node spread distribu- 
tion, and the lookup success rate under two test scenar- 
ios: 


Normal We measure performance using the above de- 
fault parameter selection, 


Fast Route Adaptation We look at the impact of our 
choice of parameter selection on path stability and con- 
sequently on pathDCS performance. Specifically, the 
parameters for this test are the same as those for “Nor- 
mal” except that the DV broadcast interval in Table 1 is 
reduced to 5 seconds, and the corresponding maximum 
jitter to 0.5 seconds. In general faster route adaptation 
can be desirable for reduced recovery time from failures. 

Since paths are likely to change over time, we need 
to investigate the destination spread distribution. Even 
though we expect the spread of destination nodes to be 
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Figure 9: The measure of destination spread distribution is 
based on the hop distance from the node that received the most 
packets (i.e. the mode). 
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Figure 10: 500-node simulation: distribution of destinations 
for the normal and fast route adaptation scenarios. 


significant, the situation is not hopeless if we find that 
most of the packets still fall within a small region. Us- 
ing Figure 9 as an illustration, we proceed as follows: 
we first determine the node that received the most num- 
ber of packets for a particular key, we call this the mode 
node. Then, for each hop from the mode node, we com- 
pute the total fraction of packets that end on nodes at that 
distance. If the destination nodes are evenly spread out 
over a wide area, then the distribution will show a rela- 
tively flat graph over multiple hops. On the other hand, 
if the nodes are highly clustered together, we should see 
a graph that peaks at the Oth hop, with small fractions at 
the other hops. 


Observations In both scenarios, the mean network di- 
ameter is 18, the average probability of route comple- 
tion is about 86%,® and the mean number of neighbors is 
around 10.4. Figure 10 shows the distribution of destina- 
tion nodes, from which we can observe the following: 


1. The majority of packets (~80%) land within one 
hop of the mode node. This implies that, with- 
out data refreshing and with one hop replication, 
the mean probability of lookup success will also be 
about 80%. As we shall see subsequently, data re- 
freshing increases this probability. Another alterna- 


8Since the network diameter is large, we expect the end-to-end loss 
probability to become significant, even with the use of link-level re- 
transmissions. Thus, this does not reflect on pat hDCS, only the un- 
derlying packet loss behavior. 
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Figure 11: 500-node simulation: variation of lookup success 
with data refresh interval. 


tive will be to increase the scope of local replication, 
which will however be at the expense of more trans- 
missions and storage space. 


2. Having more dynamic routing does not affect the 
resulting destination spread. This is due to the fact 
that, over time, all possible combinations of routing 
state, and correspondingly all possible destinations, 
have been encountered. Increasing the rate at which 
changes occur does not affect this destination set. 


We next consider the effect of data refreshing. As de- 
scribed in Section 6.4, lookup success now refers to av- 
erage fraction of queries that end within the replication 
region for all window periods. These periods, or refresh 
intervals, are varied from 5 to 250 seconds, and the re- 
sults are shown in Figure 11. We can observe that 


1. Refreshing data more frequently can increase the 
probability of a successful query to >95%. 


2. Faster route adaptation results in lower lookup suc- 
cess for a particular refresh interval. 


3. Variation in lookup success is higher for routing that 
updates more frequently. 


4. As the refresh interval increases, lookup success 
probability approaches that of packet fraction re- 
ceived within one hop of the mode node, which 
agrees with Figure 10. 


Overhead Scaling Finally, we consider the overhead 
incurred by pathDCS, focusing on the total number of 
each type of packet transmitted. We identify five types of 
packets: (1) distance vector (DV), (2) link estimation, (3) 
data packet transmission for replication, (4) data packet 
transmission for forwarding, and (5) data packet trans- 
mission for refreshing. Figure 12 shows the breakdown 
for various application data generation rates. We assume 
that the refresh per data type occurs once every 100 sec- 
onds, and that there are 100 data types in the network. 
The rest of the network parameters are as given in Ta- 
bles 1 and 2. From the figure, we see that the fraction of 
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Figure 12: 500-node simulation: breakdown of transmis- 
sions for each packet type. 


overhead packets reduces with an increase in application 
rate, which is what we expect in general. Furthermore, 
the cost of refreshing data is low, compared to the initial 
data replication and forwarding. 

To summarize, the 500-node packet-level simulation 
shows that local replication by itself is sufficient to re- 
sult in high (80%) lookup success. Refreshing data pe- 
riodically counters the effects of routing changes, and is 
able to increase lookup success to (>95%). However, the 
tradeoff is that more packets are transmitted, increasing 
the overhead incurred. 

We now proceed to evaluate the performance of 
pathDCsS on the Intel Mirage testbed. 


6.6 Testbed Details and Results 


The Mirage testbed is located indoors, covering an en- 
tire floor of the building. The 100 micaZ motes are 
spread out over an area of approximately 160° by 40’, 
at the locations indicated in Figure 13. Each mote in the 
testbed has a serial interface that is connected to an in- 
ternal ethernetwork, which in turn is accessible via the 
Mirage server. Binaries are uploaded and data down- 
loaded via this ethernetwork, with the server providing 
timestamping service for downloaded data packets. We 
reduce the transmission power of the motes to reduce the 
effective density of the network. For all our experimen- 
tal results in this section, the diameter of the network is 
6. Packet generation, test scenarios and network param- 
eters are the same as that of the packet-level simulations 
in Section 6.5. 


Results _ For the testbed, the mean number of per node 
neighbors is about 11.8, with the probability of route 
completion being 97.9% and 96.1% for the normal and 
fast route adaptation tests respectively. Figure 14 shows 
the spread of the destination nodes for both test scenar- 
ios. We see that in both cases the majority of packets 
terminate at a particular destination node, 87% for nor- 
mal and 93% for fast route adaptation. If we consider 
all packets that terminate within one hop of the mode 
node, this figure rises to about 97% in both cases. Note 
that this takes into account all possible route changes and 
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Figure 13: Location of sensor motes of the Intel Mirage testbed is indicated by the stars. 
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Figure 14: Distribution, or spread, of the destination node. 
The fraction of packets landing x-hops away from the node with 
the highest fraction is shown. 
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Figure 15: Probability of lookup success for particular data 
refresh intervals. 


thus destinations for the duration of an experiment, and 
does not include the benefits gained from data refreshing. 
Thus, it is clear that for the testbed of size 100, we can 
obtain high lookup success even without refreshing. 

On the other hand, when we consider data refresh, 
a routing system that is more dampened increases the 
chances of lookup success. Figure 15 shows the corre- 
sponding lookup success probabilities for these two sys- 
tems. Four observations can be made from the figure: 


1. The lookup success is very high in both cases even 
with low refresh rates, which agrees with the obser- 
vation in Figure 14 that the set of possible destina- 


tion nodes is small. 


2. With increased damping, the system, in particular 
the paths, are more stable, resulting in less variation 
in lookup success. 


3. For a given refresh rate, lookup is generally worse 
for a more adaptive control plane. 


4. pathDCs constructed over a more dynamic rout- 
ing control plane has to refresh its stored data more 
frequently in order to meet more stringent lookup 
success requirements. 


In conclusion, the performance of pathDCs ulti- 
mately relies on the choice of parameters at the under- 
lying control plane. Although the instability of paths 
causes the set of destination nodes to increase, we find 
that in general they tend to be highly clustered, with the 
majority of packets terminating on a small subset. Thus 
path fluctuations can be countered via two mechanisms: 
an increase in the scope of local replication, or an in- 
crease in the frequency of data refreshes. The former 
trades off storage space and additional transmissions for 
an increase in lookup success, whereas the latter trades 
off additional transmissions. From our results we believe 
that pathDCSs is a feasible and simple way to implement 
data-centric storage in WSNs. 


7 Summary 


This paper describes a new approach to implementing 
data-centric storage (DCS). Our goal was not merely to 
find a new DCS algorithm, but to develop a more practi- 
cal approach to DCS, one that does not rely on point-to- 
point routing. While point-to-point routing may one day 
be ubiquitously available in WSNs, it is not widely avail- 
able now and current implementations are either based 
on idealized radio behavior or incur significant overhead 
and complexity. In contrast, tree construction primitives 
are widely available, and are becoming a rather standard 
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component in most WSN deployments. Thus, DCS has a 
far better chance to become a basic and widely deployed 
WSN primitive if it only depends on tree-based routing. 

From simulations and actual deployment, we see that 
the primary obstacle, namely fluctuating paths, can be 
overcome via the usage of local replication and data re- 
freshing. Although these two mechanisms are not perfect 
in that they incur additional overhead, nonetheless they 
perform well enough for pathDCS to be of use in large 
WSNs. 
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Abstract 


We present a new geographic routing algorithm, Greedy 
Distributed Spanning Tree Routing (GDSTR), that finds 
shorter routes and generates less maintenance traffic than 
previous algorithms. While geographic routing poten- 
tially scales well, it faces the problem of what to do at 
local dead ends where greedy forwarding fails. Existing 
geographic routing algorithms handle dead ends by pla- 
narizing the node connectivity graph and then using the 
right-hand rule to route around the resulting faces. 

GDSTR handles this situation differently by switch- 
ing instead to routing on a spanning tree until it reaches a 
point where greedy forwarding can again make progress. 
In order to choose a direction on the tree that is most 
likely to make progress towards the destination, each 
GDSTR node maintains a summary of the area covered 
by the subtree below each of its tree neighbors. While 
GDSTR requires only one tree for correctness, it uses 
two for robustness and to give it an additional forward- 
ing choice. 

Our simulations show that GDSTR finds shorter routes 
than geographic face routing algorithms: GDSTR’s 
stretch is up to 20% less than the best existing algorithm 
in situations where dead ends are common. In addition, 
we show that GDSTR requires an order of magnitude less 
bandwidth to maintain its trees than CLDP, the only dis- 
tributed planarization algorithm that is known to work 
with practical radio networks. 


1 Introduction 


Geographic routing algorithms [2, 12, 16, 17,20] are an 
attractive alternative to traditional ad hoc routing algo- 
rithms [8, 23, 24] for wireless networks, because they 
scale better: the routing state maintained per node is de- 
pendent only on local network density and not on net- 
work size [10, 13]. Recently, geographic routing algo- 
rithms have also been proposed as a routing primitive for 


data-centric applications [21,28]. Even when physical 
locations are not available, geographic routing can still 
be applied using virtual coordinates [22, 26]. 

All previously proposed geographic routing algo- 
rithms are based on face routing [15], which guarantees 
packet delivery by routing on a planar subgraph of the 
network. It turns out that distributed planarization is dif- 
ficult for real wireless networks [11] and the problem 
was only solved recently by Kim et al. with the Cross- 
Link Detection Protocol (CLDP) [13]. However, CLDP 
is complex and somewhat costly, while face routing re- 
quires the handling of many subtle corner cases [14]. 
While practical distributed planarization is now a solved 
problem, the high maintenance costs and complexities 
associated with the deployment of face routing algo- 
rithms (with CLDP) make it worthwhile to consider an 
alternative approach to face routing. 

We have developed a new geographic routing algo- 
rithm, the Greedy Distributed Spanning Tree Routing 
(GDSTR) algorithm, that does not require planarization. 
GDSTR is better than existing geographic face routing 
algorithms in the following respects: 


e It requires significantly less maintenance bandwidth 
than CLDP; 


e It achieves lower path and hop stretch than existing 
geographic face routing algorithms; and 


e It is simpler and easier to understand and imple- 
ment. 


Like existing geographic routing algorithms, we as- 
sume that nodes have assigned coordinates and that links 
are bi-directional. Unlike some previous work, we do 
not require radio ranges to be uniform and to cover unit 
disks [2, 12]. 

Geographic routing algorithms forward packets greed- 
ily whenever possible, by routing through a directly con- 
nected neighbor in the direction of the ultimate destina- 
tion. When there is no such neighbor, face routing algo- 
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rithms avoid the obstacle by forwarding around the faces 
of a planar subgraph of the network graph. GDSTR, 
in contrast, switches to forwarding along the edges of 
a spanning tree. 

Acommon technique for achieving scalability in tradi- 
tional networking is the aggregation of information about 
the address space. A key insight of our work is that 
GDSTR can apply the same principle to help it route 
along its spanning tree by aggregating the locations cov- 
ered by subtrees using convex hulls. We call a tree an- 
notated with convex hulls a hull tree. GDSTR uses the 
convex hulls to decide which direction in the tree is most 
likely to make progress towards a given geographic des- 
tination. 

GDSTR requires only one hull tree for correctness. 
However, we use a second tree because doing so pro- 
vides better robustness in the event of node failures and 
an additional routing choice. 

A simulation evaluation shows that GDSTR achieves 
a peak improvement of about 20% in terms of path and 
hop stretch over the best available geographic face rout- 
ing algorithm in situations where dead ends are common, 
and that GDSTR performance is consistently good over 
a wide range of network densities and sizes. 

Simulation also shows that GDSTR generates sig- 
nificantly less maintenance traffic than CLDP. GDSTR 
sends two orders of magnitude fewer messages to build 
its trees initially than what CLDP sends to construct a 
planar subgraph, and GDSTR’s communication when 
maintaining existing trees is one order of magnitude less 
than CLDP. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
in Section 2, we provide a review of existing and re- 
lated work. In Section 3, we describe the maintenance 
of hull trees and the GDSTR routing algorithm in detail, 
and explain why hull trees work in practice. We describe 
our simulation methodology in Section 4 and present our 
simulation results in Sections 5 and 6. Finally, we con- 
clude in Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


The early proposals for geographic routing were simple 
greedy forwarding schemes that did not guarantee packet 
delivery in a connected network [3, 7,31]. Packets are 
simply dropped when greedy forwarding causes them to 
end up at a local minimum. 

The first geographic (or geometric) routing algorithm 
to provide guaranteed delivery was face routing [15] 
(originally called Compass Routing II). Several practi- 
cal algorithms that are variations of face routing have 
since been developed, including GFG [2], GPSR [12] 
and the GOAFR+ family of algorithms [16, 17]. The 


latest addition to the family is GPVFR, which im- 
proves routing efficiency by exploiting local face infor- 
mation [20]. While GOAFR+ is asymptotically optimal 
and bounds worst-case performance with an expanding 
ellipse search, GPVFR generally achieves the best aver- 
age case stretch performance among existing geographic 
face routing algorithms. 

The planarization algorithms that were initially avail- 
able [5, 33] relied on the assumption that the underly- 
ing network is a Unit Disk Graph (UDG) for correct- 
ness and were unusable in practical networks. A ma- 
jor breakthrough was made by Kim et al. in developing 
the Cross-Link Detection Protocol (CLDP) [13], which 
produces a subgraph on which face-routing-based algo- 
rithms are guaranteed to work correctly. Their key in- 
sight is that starting from a connected graph, nodes can 
independently probe each of their links using a right- 
hand rule to determine if the link crosses some other link 
in the network. CLDP uses a two-phase locking proto- 
col to ensure that no more than one link is removed at 
any time from any given face; in this way it guarantees 
that the removal of a crossed link will not disconnect the 
network. While CLDP is able to planarize an arbitrary 
graph, every single link in the network has to be probed 
multiple times and it has a high cost. 

There are previous routing algorithms for ad hoc net- 
works that also use spanning trees, though none of them 
leverages location information like GDSTR. Radhakr- 
ishnan et al. first proposed the use of a set of dis- 
tributed spanning trees for routing in ad hoc wireless 
networks [25]. Their algorithm constructs the spanning 
trees in an ad hoc manner and messages are delivered 
using a flooding-based algorithm. 

Newsome and Song proposed an approach for rout- 
ing in sensor networks called GEM, which embeds a la- 
beled graph in the network topology [22]. They proposed 
Virtual Polar Coordinate Routing (VPCR), which routes 
packets on an embedded ringed tree graph. VPCR was 
evaluated in a regime where average node degree is about 
15 and was found to achieve a stretch (which the authors 
refer to as dilation) of about 1.2. This does not com- 
pare favorably with geographic routing algorithms, since 
in the same regime, geographic routing algorithms are 
able to achieve unit stretch almost all the time. How- 
ever, considering that VPCR does not require nodes to 
have access to location information because it assigns its 
own virtual polar coordinates, the achieved performance 
is reasonably good. 

Beacon Vector Routing (BVR) [4] and HopID [35] are 
routing algorithms that employ a set of landmark nodes 
(beacons). Coordinates are assigned to nodes based on 
their hop count distances to the beacons. Routing is done 
by minimizing a distance function to these coordinates. 
When a packet is trapped at a local minimum, they resort 
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to scoped flooding. The major drawback of this approach 
is that it requires a large number of beacons (about 40) to 
achieve routing performance comparable to geographic 
routing algorithms. It is also somewhat cumbersome to 
have to specify a destination with a large set of distance 
vectors, and it may be costly to keep updating a node’s 
coordinates when distance vectors change over time un- 
der network churn. 

A common application of the spanning tree in the 
wired domain is the Ethernet spanning tree. The Ethernet 
spanning tree is not efficient for large networks because 
packets often have to be routed through the root of the 
tree. GDSTR does not suffer from the same problem, for 
several reasons. First it usually forwards packets greed- 
ily; the spanning tree is used only to route around voids 
and GDSTR reverts to greedy forwarding as soon as it is 
safe to do so. Second, the location information in the tree 
allows it to route efficiently. Finally, the location infor- 
mation also allows it to avoid routing through the root. 


3 Greedy Distributed Spanning Tree Rout- 
ing (GDSTR) 


In this section, we describe our approach. We describe 
hull trees, explain how routing works, discuss why hull 
trees work well, and describe how hull trees are built and 
maintained. 


3.1 Hull Trees 


It is well-known that, given a spanning tree that contains 
all n nodes in a network, we can successfully deliver 
packets to any node on the network by traversing the tree 
in a manner analogous to a depth-first search as shown in 
Figure 1(a). The problem with such an approach, how- 
ever, is that it is unlikely to route efficiently: the approach 
can guarantee that a packet will be delivered in no more 
than 2n — 3 hops, but we need to do much better than 
that. 

A major contribution of our work is the definition of 
a new kind of spanning tree, which we call hull tree, for 
use in networks where each node has an assigned coor- 
dinate. A hull tree is a spanning tree where each node 
has an associated convex hull that contains within it the 
locations of all its descendant nodes in the tree. Hull 
trees provide a way of aggregating location information 
and they are built by aggregating convex hull informa- 
tion up the tree. This information is used in routing to 
avoid paths that will not be productive; instead we are 
able to traverse a significantly reduced subtree, consist- 
ing of only the nodes with convex hulls that contain the 
destination point. An example of a hull tree correspond- 
ing to the spanning tree shown in Figure 1(a) is illustrated 
in Figure 1(b). 


ny 


n4 n5 





(a) 


Figure 1: Examples of a spanning tree and a hull tree. 
Although convex hulls are polygons, they are represented 
with ellipses in Figure 1(b) for simplicity. 


triangle with 
smallest area 


Figure 2: Procedure for reducing the size of a convex 
hull. 





The convex hull for a set of points is the minimal con- 
vex polygon that contains all the points; it is minimal 
because the convex hull will be contained in any convex 
polygon that contains the given points. The hull is repre- 
sented as a set of points (its vertices), and this set could 
be arbitrarily large. To ensure that the convex hulls use 
only O(1) storage instead of O(V) storage, where N is 
the network size, we can limit the number of vertices for 
a convex hull to a maximum of r points. To reduce a 
convex hull with s vertices to a smaller one with s — 1 
points, we can project the boundary lines to form an adja- 
cent triangle at every face. We pick the smallest triangle 
in this set of s triangles and add that triangle to the hull 
as illustrated in Figure 2. 

Limiting the number of points on the convex hulls al- 
lows us to save storage, but the resulting hulls will be 
larger and this increases the probability that the hulls of 
two siblings nodes in a tree will intersect. Intersections 
between convex hulls are undesirable because they intro- 
duce ambiguity in the routing process and make it less 
efficient. However, our experiments (described in Sec- 
tion 5) show that routing behavior is not affected by us- 
ing as few as 5 points to represent a hull. 


3.2 Overview of Routing 


GDSTR forwards packets using simple greedy forward- 
ing whenever possible. It switches to forwarding based 
on a hull tree only to route packets around “voids,” and 
escape from a local minimum. It switches back to greedy 
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forwarding as soon as it is feasible to do so. 
When a packet reaches a local minimum, there are the 
following possibilities: 


1. The destination point is not contained in the con- 
vex hulls of any of the child nodes: Forward the 
packet to the parent node. If the packet reaches a 
node whose convex hull contains the destination, it 
will be routed down the tree from that node to reach 
the destination. If the packet reaches the root node 
and none of the convex hulls of its child nodes con- 
tain the destination, we can conclude that the packet 
is undeliverable. 


2. The destination point is contained in the con- 
vex hull of at least one child node: We order 
the child nodes whose hulls contain the destination 
point using a fixed ordering based on node identi- 
fiers. The routing decision depends on (i) whether 
the packet was previously forwarded in greedy for- 
warding mode, and (ii) from which node the packet 
was received: 


(a) Packet was previously in greedy mode or 
was received from parent node: forward 
packet to the first child node whose convex 
hull contains the destination. 


(b) Packet was received from child node (ex- 
cept last child node): forward packet to the 
next child node whose convex hull contains 


the destination. 


~ 


Packet was received from last child node 
among those whose hulls contain the desti- 
nation: forward packet to the parent node, or 
to the first child if node is the root node and 
has no parent node. 


(c 


wa 


By recording the node at which we start the tree traver- 
sal in the packet, we can conclude that a packet is un- 
deliverable when we come back to the same node. This 
termination condition is analogous to that used to termi- 
nate traversal of planar faces by existing geographic face 
routing algorithms. 

Routing using hull trees is illustrated in Figure 3. Fig- 
ure 3(a) shows what happens when node n3 sends a 
packet to node n;: since ns is not in n3’s convex hull, 
the packet will be sent first to n;, and from there to no, 
since its convex hull contains the destination. 

Figure 3(b) illustrates a more complex example in- 
volving an undeliverable packet. Suppose node n4 sends 
a message to an unreachable destination z, and initially 
this packet is routed greedily to ng, and then to ns, which 
is a local minimum. At this point n;5 records itself in the 
packet and switches to routing in tree forwarding mode. 
The packet is forwarded on the subtree consisting of the 





“@) 


Figure 3: Routing over sample hull trees. Child nodes 
of n3, n4 and ns are omitted to avoid clutter. The des- 
tination of the forwarded packet is marked with a cross 
(applicable to (b) only). 


nodes with hulls that contain the destination (which in 
our example are the nodes n1, n2, n3 and ns). The packet 
is first sent to the parent node nz and from there to 74. 
The destination is contained in the convex hulls of both 
of m1’s child nodes, but since the packet was received 
from ng, it is forwarded to ng. After forwarding over 
subtrees of nz (not shown on the diagram), the packet 
is returned to nj, which forwards it to ng, its first child 
whose convex hull contains the packet. n2 forwards the 
packet to m5. At this point n5 sees that it was the orig- 
inator of the tree traversal and hence concludes that the 
packet is undeliverable. 


3.3. Optimization for Undeliverable Pack- 
ets 


The example in Figure 3(b) illustrates that undeliverable 
packets will unfortunately always be routed to the root 
of a hull tree. For applications like data-centric sensor 
networks where the destination of packets often do not 
correspond to actual nodes, this situation is unacceptable. 
The problem arises because, during tree traversal, a node 
that receives a packet from its last child node does not 
know if there is any other convex hull in another part of 
the tree that contains the destination and has no choice 
but to forward the packet to the parent node. 

To remedy this situation, we maintain additional infor- 
mation in the tree to allow a node to decide if the destina- 
tion of a packet could possibly be in a distant branch of 
the tree reachable only by forwarding the packet up the 
tree. In addition to its convex hull, each node maintains 
information about the set of convex hulls H that intersect 
with its own convex hull. We refer to these hulls as con- 
flict hulls. A node stores a conflict hull for related nodes 
that are not descendants or ancestors, i.e., for siblings and 
cousins. More precisely, it stores conflict hulls for nodes 
with which it shares a common ancestor, where that node 
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is immediately below the common ancestor, and its con- 
vex hull intersects with this node’s. In the example net- 
work shown in Figure 3(b), the hull of n3 is recorded as a 
conflict hull by both nz and ns; however, n3 will record 
only the hull of nz (and not that for n5) as a conflict hull. 

With this additional information, a node that receives a 
packet from its last child during tree traversal will check 
if any of its conflict hulls contain the destination. If not, 
it will forward the packet to its first child instead of the 
parent. Effectively, the conflict hulls allow us to prune 
some nodes at the root of the routing subtree during tree 
traversal. 


3.4 


Using a single tree as the basis of routing is inherently 
fragile. If the root node fails, the entire tree may collapse 
and have to be rebuilt, and while this is happening, rout- 
ing will not work well. GDSTR provides some degree of 
resilience to such network changes by maintaining a set 
of k hull trees, each of which is uniquely defined by its 
root node. 

With multiple trees, a tree must be chosen when a 
packet switches from greedy forwarding to tree forward- 
ing mode. We studied a number of heuristics [19] and 
found that following simple heuristic works best: 


Using Multiple Trees 


1. From the set of trees that have a child node with 
a convex hull containing the destination node, pick 
any tree (at random). 


2. Otherwise, if none of the child nodes (in any tree) 
have convex hulls that contain the destination node, 
pick the tree with the root that is nearest to the des- 
tination. 


3.5 Routing Algorithm 


The following is a more precise description of GDSTR 
that incorporates the use of multiple trees and the set of 
conflict hulls H. A GDSTR data packet p is tagged with 
the following state components: 


e mode: current forwarding mode (Greedy/Tree), 
© Mmin: node that is nearest to destination, 

e tree: identifier for chosen forwarding tree, 

© Nanchor: tree traversal anchor node. 


Nmin is the node at which a packet switches from greedy 
forwarding to tree traversal. It is used to determine when 
routing should revert to greedy forwarding. Nanchor 1S 
the first node encountered by a packet during tree traver- 
sal that has a convex hull containing the destination. 


While nmin is often the same aS Nanchor, they are occa- 
sionally not the same node. Nmin is used by a node to de- 
termine whether is it safe for a packet to revert to greedy 
forwarding mode and nanchor is used to determine if the 
packet is undeliverable during tree traversal. We use a 
tree building algorithm that guarantees the uniqueness of 
a tree given a root node. Hence, the tree identifier on a 
packet is the node identifier of the root node of the hull 
tree. 


Algorithm (GDSTR). When a node v re- 
ceives packet p for destination node t from a 
neighboring node u, do: 


Check for switch to Greedy mode: /f 
p.mode = Tree and there is at least one 
immediate neighbor w such that |wt| < 
\(p.Nmin)t|, then set p.mode := Greedy, 
P-Nmin ‘= w and clear p.nanchor and 
p.tree if they are set. Execute step 2 or 3 
according to p.mode. 


2. Greedy Mode: Find the node w in the 
set of immediate neighbors that is closest 
to t. If |wt| < |vt|, forward the packet to 
w. Otherwise, set p:mode := Tree and 
follow step 3. 


3. Tree Mode: /f p.tree is not set or if 
the root for p.tree has changed, follow 
step 4, else follow step 5. 


4. Choose Hull Tree: Choose one of the 
existing hull trees for forwarding and set 
p.tree to the chosen tree’s identifier. Fol- 
low step 5. 


5. Check Hull Tree: /f hull tree does not 
contain destination node t, follow step 6; 
otherwise, follow step 7 instead. 


6. Not in Hull Tree: Jf none of the hulls 
in H contains the destination node t con- 
clude that the packet is not deliverable. 
Otherwise, forward p to the parent node 
in p.tree. 


7. Check Anchor Node: /f p.nanchor is Set, 
follow step 8. Else, set p.Nanchor = VU 
and follow step 9 instead. 


8. Termination Condition: Given a global 
ordering for node identifiers, arrange 
the child nodes (relative to p.tree) with 
convex hulls that contain the destination 
point in a ascending sequence according 
to the global ordering. Then: 
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e Ifv = p.anchor and either (i) u is 
the last child and v is the root node 
for p.tree, (ii) u is the last child and 
the set of conflict hulls H does not 
contain destination node t, or (iii) 
u is the parent node, conclude that 
packet is not deliverable; else 

e If u is the parent node and the set 
of conflict hulls 7 does not contain 
destination node t, set D.Nanchor = 
v. Follow step 9. 

9. Tree Traversal: 

e Ifp.mode = Greedy, set p.mode := 
Tree, forward packet to the first child 
node; 

If packet was received from the par- 
ent node, forward packet to the first 
child node; 

If packet was received from a child 
node, forward packet to the next 
child node in the sequence; 


If packet was received from the last 
child node, forward packet to the 
parent node if one of the hulls in 
H contains the destination point; 
else, forward packet to the first child 
node. 


The correctness of this algorithm follows from the fact 
that the geometric properties of the routing subtree will 
ensure that a packet will eventually visit every node that 
can possibly be its destination. Termination is guaran- 
teed because |(p.Nmin)t| is strictly decreasing while a 
packet is in greedy forwarding mode; and if a packet 
is not deliverable, it will eventually return to the anchor 
node Nenchor in tree traversal mode [19]. 


3.6 Why and How Hull Trees Work 


The common wisdom about spanning trees is that they 
result in low total performance: routes can only use tree 
links, leaving the majority of links idle. However, this 
drawback does not apply to GDSTR for two reasons. 
The first reason is that GDSTR uses tree routing only 
when greedy geographic forwarding encounters a dead 
end. Furthermore GDSTR switches back to greedy for- 
warding as soon as possible. Thus typically only a 
small fraction of hops use tree routing and few pack- 
ets are routed through the root nodes of the hull trees. 
Since greedy forwarding yields good stretch when it 
works [34], GDSTR provides good overall performance. 
The second reason GDSTR performs well is that it 
does a good job of routing around voids. GDSTR 


TL 
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Figure 4: An example illustrating why it helps to have 
two trees when traversing a void. 


achieves this by using hull trees that are rooted at the 
extremities of the network, which allows it to find routes 
that conform closely to the voids. 


Figure 4 illustrates this point. Suppose that node n; in 
Figure 4(a) needs to route a packet around a void to nz. A 
face routing algorithm is likely to have a face exactly cor- 
responding to the void, and must choose between routing 
clockwise or counter-clockwise. In this example, the op- 
timal choice is counterclockwise. While having some 
local face information allows a face routing algorithm to 
pick the optimal direction fairly often [20], local infor- 
mation alone cannot guarantee that the optimal routing 
direction will be picked when the void is large. 

Suppose GDSTR is the routing algorithm and has one 
hull tree rooted at r;. As illustrated in Figure 4(b), 1 
would be forced to route clockwise. However, with an- 
other tree rooted at re, at the opposite end of the network, 
m1 is presented with the other choice as well, as illus- 
trated in Figure 4(c). This example demonstrates how 
two trees can effectively “approximate” a planar face. 

This insight into how the hull trees work also explains 
the expected performance trade off between GDSTR and 
face routing algorithms. Face routing techniques are able 
to traverse voids in a wireless routing topology relatively 
efficiently. The key issue is that they often do not have 
sufficient information to choose the optimal forwarding 
direction and it can be very costly when they make a bad 
choice. It turns out that with GDSTR where there are at 
least two extremally-rooted trees, the simple heuristic of 
choosing the tree with a root that is nearest to the destina- 
tion often allows GDSTR to choose the more favorable 
forwarding direction around a void (because it effectively 
has global information). 

For sparse networks with large voids, GDSTR is thus 
able to perform significantly better than geographic face 
routing algorithms. For dense networks, the voids tend 
to be small and it generally does not matter which for- 
warding direction ‘is picked. Because hull trees are not 
able to approximate voids quite as well as planar faces, 
face routing is expected to achieve slightly better stretch 
than GDSTR in such cases. 
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Figure 5: Examples of “bad” and “good” trees. 


3.7 Building and Maintaining Hull Trees 


This section explains how we build and maintain hull 
trees. 

Choosing Root Nodes. Since our goal is to use hull 
trees to “approximate” voids, we want the roots of the 
k hull trees as far apart as possible. To achieve this, we 
choose k rays in different directions, rooted at the ori- 
gin, and the roots are the nodes whose projections onto 
these rays are farthest from the origin. If there are mul- 
tiple extremal nodes, we break ties by imposing a global 
ordering on the node identifiers. For example, to main- 
tain two trees, we can use one rooted at the node with the 
maximal x coordinate and the other rooted at the node 
with the minimal x coordinate. 

Each node broadcasts a keepalive message periodi- 
cally to inform its neighbors of its location. The node 
includes in each message its view of the root of each tree 
and its distance in both hop count and path distance from 
each root. Through these exchanges, all the nodes will 
eventually come to a consensus as to which nodes should 
be roots; each node will also know both its hop count and 
total path distance from the root. 

Spanning Tree Algorithm. GDSTR will work cor- 
rectly with any distributed spanning tree. However, rout- 
ing performance will be best if there is minimal overlap 
among the convex hulls of different tree branches. Intu- 
itively, we want trees that are geographically “compact.” 
Figure 5 illustrates this idea. While the nodes in both 
Figures 5(a) and 5(b) are the same, the tree configura- 
tion in Figure 5(a) creates an undesirable intersection in 
the hulls for nodes n; and ng. From these examples, it is 
clear that we want to build trees that cluster nearby nodes 
in the same subtree. In addition, we want to be able to 
route from the root of the tree to all the nodes in the net- 
work in a small number of hops, since this will likely 
reduce the routing hop count. 

After evaluating a number of spanning tree algorithms, 
we found that the minimal-path tree seems to work best. 
The minimal-path tree is constructed by having each 
node choose the neighbor with the minimal path distance 
to the root as its parent (and updating its path distance 
accordingly). The details and simulation results for the 
other spanning tree algorithms are contained in [19]. 


Building Hull Trees. Once the tree has been formed, 
each node broadcasts its chosen parent node as well as 
its convex hull. To compute its convex hull, a node de- 
termines the minimal convex hull that contains the union 
of the convex hulls of its children in that tree. The con- 
vex hull for a set of points can be computed in O(n log n) 
operations using the Graham’s Scan algorithm [6]. 

Once the root acquires hulls from all its children, the 
final step is for each node is to determine the set of con- 
flict hulls # and add this information to its keepalive 
messages. Information about the conflict hulls is propa- 
gated down the tree starting at the root; each node in turn 
informs its children about intersections between their 
hulls and other known hulls. Once the information about 
the conflict hulls has propagated down to the leaves of 
the tree, the tree is fully built and consistent. This algo- 
rithm (like other tree building algorithms) takes at most 
3D rounds of message exchanges to complete, where D 
is the diameter of the network graph. 

Maintenance & Repair. We use the same algorithm 
to repair a tree when nodes fail. If the mean inter- 
message interval is T seconds, even in the worst case 
where the root of a tree fails, a hull tree can be restored 
within 37D seconds. To speed up tree repair and recov- 
ery, we can trigger immediate transmissions in place of 
regular messages when a node failure is detected. 

A node concludes that a neighbor has failed when it 
does not hear from it after a pre-determined multiple of 
the keepalive message interval. If the failed node is a 
child, a node will reduce and update its convex hull; if the 
failed node is a parent, a node will choose a new parent. 
In either case, it sends the new information in its next 
keepalive message. When the (new or old) parent hears 
about the changes, it will update its state accordingly. 

Hence, it is straightforward to update the routing state 
when anything changes in the system. When a node 
hears the keepalive message from a neighbor, it updates 
its own state and the information that it broadcasts in 
its subsequent keepalive message. If nothing changes, 
a node does not need to update anything. 

In fact, a node only has to broadcast its hull tree in- 
formation when there are changes to the state of its hull 
trees. If nothing changes after the same hull tree in- 
formation has been sent for several rounds, subsequent 
keepalive messages will contain only the node’s identi- 
fier and location. When there is a change in its hull tree 
information, a node resumes broadcasting its hull tree in- 
formation for another few rounds. 

Assumptions. The spanning tree algorithm makes few 
assumptions about radio behavior. The only requirement 
is that nodes must agree about whether they are neigh- 
bors. GDSTR is also robust to location errors [29], be- 
cause if a node has a wrong location, the hulls in its part 
of the hull trees will grow to include the node’s wrong 
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location. When greedy routing to that node hits a dead 
end, GDSTR’s tree traversal will eventually route to the 
tree branch that includes the node because of the large 
hull. 


4 Simulation Setup 


We evaluated the performance of GDSTR with simu- 
lations and this section describes our simulation setup. 
The simulations are performed using our own high-level 
event-driven simulator [18]. Sections 5 and 6 will present 
the simulation results. 

For our simulations, we use a simple radio model: all 
nodes have unit radio range; two nodes can communi- 
cate if and only if they are within radio range of each 
other and if their line-of-sight does not intersect an ob- 
stacle. The simulator supports linear, polygonal and cir- 
cular obstacles. Wireless losses are not simulated since 
our goal is to compare the basic algorithmic behavior of 
GDSTR to other geographic routing algorithms. 

As discussed in Section 3, the underlying radio model 
does not matter for GDSTR. While the simulator is able 
to support non-uniform radio ranges, we consider only 
topologies with uniform unit radios since uni-directional 
links are not used by GDSTR and topologies with non- 
uniform radio ranges can be replicated by adding obsta- 
cles. Even under this assumption, we are able to generate 
a diverse range of topologies, which we believe is ade- 
quate for the purposes of comparing GDSTR to existing 
geographic face routing algorithms. 

Effect of Network Density: To understand the effects 
of network density on routing performance and mainte- 
nance costs, we generated networks with 25 to 500 nodes 
randomly scattered over a 10 x 10 unit square. This pro- 
cess generated networks with average node degrees be- 
tween 0.7 to 14.4. For each density, we generated 200 
networks, and then routed 20,000 packets using each al- 
gorithm between randomly chosen pairs of source and 
destination nodes. The performance measurements pre- 
sented are the average over the 200 times 20,000 data 
points. We also used these topologies to evaluate the ef- 
fects of parameters like the number of hull trees and the 
value of r, the maximum size for the convex hulls. 

A density of 500 nodes in 100 square units is high 
enough that greedy forwarding almost always succeeds, 
and neither GDSTR nor face routing is needed. For this 
reason we did not explore higher densities. 

Effect of Obstacles and Network Size: To evaluate 
the scaling of maintenance costs and performance and 
the effect of obstacles, we generated a range of networks 
with constant node density from 50 to 5,000 nodes in 
size. The networks were generated for each size by scat- 
tering nodes randomly over an x x x unit square, where 
x was scaled by a factor of ,/n for each network size 


n. In addition, we also added a number of cross-shaped 
obstacles (0.25 units across) proportional to the size of 
the area over which nodes are scattered. This procedure 
sometimes generated networks that were not connected. 
We discarded such networks and repeated the above pro- 
cedure until we had 200 connected networks for each 
network size. We found that it is difficult in practice to 
generate random connected networks for graphs with a 
density of obstacles above a given threshold. 

We investigated scaling effects on networks by varying 
the density of obstacles. The average node degrees of the 
studied networks ranged from 7 to 11. We are interested 
in networks of these densities because they are close to 
the critical region in which existing geographic routing 
algorithms are known to perform poorly [17]. 

Comparisons. We compare the routing perfor- 
mance of GDSTR to GPSR [12], GOAFR+ [16] and 
GPVFR [20]. We evaluate the geographic face routing 
algorithms (GPSR, GOAFR+ and GPVFR) with CLDP 
planarization, rather than Gabriel Graph (GG) [5] or 
Relative Neighborhood Graph (RNG) [33] planarization, 
since CLDP is currently the only algorithm that is known 
to work for practical networks. In any case, the net- 
works with obstacles are not unit-disk graphs (UDGs) 
and hence GG and RNG would not planarize them cor- 
rectly. 

Our implementations of these routing techniques are 
based on the algorithms described in [12], [16] and [20] 
respectively. The configuration parameters for GOAFR+ 
are pp = 1.4,p = V2 ando = ta as suggested in [16] 
and for GPVFR, we limited the length of the propagated 
path vectors to 3. Unless stated otherwise, we used two 
hull trees for all experiments with GDSTR. Our imple- 
mentation of CLDP follows the description in [13]. 


5 Routing Performance 


In this section, we compare the performance of GDSTR 
routing to existing geographic face routing algorithms. 

We measured routing performance with respect to two 
metrics: (i) path stretch, and (ii) hop stretch. Path stretch 
is the ratio of the total path length to the shortest path 
(in Euclidean distance) between two nodes; hop stretch 
is the ratio of the number of hops on the route between 
two nodes to the number of hops in the shortest path (in 
terms of hops). It turns out that results for these two 
metrics are similar, so we present only the plots for hop 
stretch below. 


5.1 Routing Performance 


Figure 6 shows the hop stretch for deliverable packets for 
GDSTR, GPSR, GOAFR+ and GPVFR over a range of 
average node degrees. 
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Figure 6: Plot comparing the hop stretch for GDSTR to 
that for GPSR, GOAFR+ and GPVFR under CLDP pla- 
narization for unit radio networks in a 10 x 10 unit square. 


GDSTR has the best performance for most of the 
range: that is, GDSTR routes packets along shorter paths 
than the other algorithms, and is thus likely to deliver 
packets faster and with less consumption of radio re- 
sources. The only exception is that GPVFR’s stretch is 
a few percent less than GDSTR for node degrees higher 
than 9. 

The differences in the performance of the various algo- 
rithms are most pronounced in the critical region of node 
degrees between 4 and 6. The reason is that networks 
in this region tend to have large outer perimeters and the 
voids that are generated are often concave. Packets tend 
to end up in a local minima fairly often for these topolo- 
gies and the routing algorithm has to resort to forwarding 
the packet along a face (for the face routing algorithms) 
or along a tree (for GDSTR). 

GPSR performs the worst because it uses a determin- 
istic right hand rule when forwarding a packet along a 
face. It turns out that topologies in the critical region 
typically present nodes that need to switch to face traver- 
sal with one good forwarding direction and one terrible 
alternative. By choosing the same direction consistently, 
GPSR gets it wrong about half the time. 

GOAFR+ is better than GPSR because it uses an ex- 
panding ellipse to bound the search radius. GOAFR+ 
picks a random forwarding direction to start with, but in- 
stead of forwarding continuously along a face, GOAFR+ 
keeps track of how far it has gone along the face and 
if a packet seems to have wandered far enough along a 
face and not made any apparent progress toward the des- 
tination, GOAFR will make the packet backtrack. By 
expanding the area of the search incrementally, GOAFR 
ensures that the length of the final path traversed is no 
longer than a constant multiple of the optimal path. 





GPVFR tries to pick the optimal forwarding direc- 
tion when it switches from greedy forwarding to face 
traversal. It does so by maintaining several hops worth 
of information about its adjacent planar faces. It turns 
out that in practice, by maintaining information about 
nodes that are up to 4 hops away along the planar faces, 
GPVFR will often make the correct decision when the 
network density is low. When the network density is rel- 
atively high (above an average node degree of 9), CLDP 
produces planar faces that are relatively small (usually 
with fewer than seven points). Thus, under such circum- 
stances, GPVFR has enough information to guarantee 
that it chooses the correct forwarding direction almost 
all the time, which explains why it performs better than 
GDSTR for node degrees higher than 9. 

When two forwarding directions are available, 
GDSTR’s tree-choosing heuristic of picking the tree with 
a root that is closest to the destination allows us to choose 
a good forwarding direction around a void most of the 
time. However, we believe that a more significant rea- 
son that explains why GDSTR outperforms the other al- 
gorithms in the critical region is that the convex hulls 
contain sufficient information to allow GDSTR to prune 
away many bad routing choices and route on a much 
reduced subtree that is often significantly smaller than 
large voids or the perimeter of the network (which often 
have one hundred or more nodes). 


5.2 How Many Trees are Useful? 


GDSTR can maintain multiple hull-trees. Figure 7 shows 
the effect of increasing the number of trees on the av- 
erage hop stretch. Routing performance improves quite 
significantly when we increase the number of hull trees 
from one to two (achieving a peak improvement of ap- 
proximately 10% in path and hop stretch); routing perfor- 
mance continues to improve with more trees but beyond 
two trees, the improvement is marginal. This is not sur- 
prising since two extremally-rooted trees are sufficient to 
approximate voids relatively well. 


5.3 Effect of Convex Hull Representation 


In Sections 5.1 and 5.2, we did not limit r, the maximum 
size for the convex hulls. 

When we repeated the measurements for routing 
stretch for different values of r, we found that surpris- 
ingly, the value of r has a negligible effect on both path 
and hop stretch, i.e., the stretch for r = 5 was virtually 
indistinguishable from stretch when r is unlimited. We 
found that the reason for this is that although the hulls are 
bigger when r is limited and there are more intersections 
between the convex hulls of sibling nodes, intersections 
do not necessarily degrade routing performance as long 
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Figure 7: Hop stretch performance for GDSTR with dif- 
ferent numbers of hull trees. 


as they are not particularly large or if they occur close 
to the leaves of a tree. In fact, intersections that do not 
contain any nodes do not affect routing performance. 

It seems that even when r is reduced and the size of the 
hulls is increased, it is still relatively rare for nodes to fall 
into the intersections of hulls. Furthermore, intersections 
only matter when a packet is not forwarded in greedy 
mode. Since GDSTR forwards packets in greedy mode 
more than 75% of the time in our experimental setup and 
only occasionally switches to tree forwarding mode, it is 
not completely surprising that r does not seem to affect 
the aggregate routing performance. 


5.4 Scaling Up 


To understand how the routing performance of GDSTR 
scales with the size of the networks and also its per- 
formance on topologies that are not unit disk graphs 
(UDGs), we evaluated the routing performance of 
GDSTR on sets of networks with cross-shaped obstacles 
for sizes ranging from 50 to 5,000 nodes, while hold- 
ing both node and obstacle densities constant. Without 
obstacles, the average node degrees of these networks 
would be 10; with the addition of obstacles, the average 
node degrees are reduced accordingly. 

The hop stretch for networks with average node de- 
grees approximately 6 and 7 are shown in Figures 8 and 9 
respectively. These results are similar to that for random 
unit disk graphs with average node degrees 6 and 10 re- 
spectively [19]. 

Our results demonstrate that for sparse networks, the 
routing performance of GDSTR is consistently better 
than that for existing face routing algorithms, while for 
denser and larger networks, existing face routing algo- 
rithms can sometimes achieve slightly lower stretch. As 
mentioned, the reason is that extremally-rooted trees do 
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Figure 8: Plot of hop stretch for non-UDG networks 
(with obstacles) of average node degree 6. 
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Figure 9: Plot of hop stretch for non-UDG networks 
(with obstacles) of average node degree 7. 


not approximate voids quite as well when there are a 
large number of hops between the leaf nodes and the root. 


6 Costs 


In this section we present experimental results for the 
costs of GDSTR. Our main concern is with bandwidth 
since it is likely to be a limiting factor in radio networks. 
However we begin by discussing the storage costs of our 
system, since storage concerns were once a primary mo- 
tivation for geographic routing algorithms. 


6.1 Storage Costs 


Figure 10 shows the average and maximal storage re- 
quired by any nodes over the range of densities investi- 
gated. We assume that a set of coordinates and a node 
identifier are 8 and 12 bytes in size respectively. We 
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Figure 10: Amount of routing state stored at each node 
for various values of r for GDSTR with two hull trees. 


can see from the figure that the maximum is about 1,000 
bytes. This amount of storage is hardly a concern for 
modern sensor devices like the Mica2 [32], which has 
128K of program memory and 512K of flash RAM. 

The figure shows the storage requirements when 
GDSTR uses two hull trees. In general, GDSTR with 
two hull trees requires more than twice as much stor- 
age on average as existing face routing algorithms at low 
network densities. However, as the network density in- 
creases, the storage requirement of the neighbor set be- 
comes comparable to the storage requirement for the hull 
trees. 

The figure also shows the effect of limiting the size of 
the convex hulls, 7, on storage. These results show that 
by limiting r, there is negligible effect on the average 
storage requirement. When r = 5, we can reduce the 
maximum storage required by up to 30% at low network 
densities. Since the associated storage costs are small, 
we find that there is no compelling reason for us to limit 
the size of the convex hulls in practice. 


6.2 Bandwidth Costs 


In the following experiments that measure the costs of 
stabilization and maintenance, we compare the costs of 
GDSTR with the cost of building and maintaining a pla- 
nar graph with CLDP. The reason is that the other as- 
sociated costs of existing geographic face routing algo- 
rithms [12, 16,20] are small relative to the cost of CLDP. 
The costs for GPSR [12] and GOAFR+ [16] are negligi- 
ble; GPVEFR [20] does impose some maintenance cost on 
the network to maintain its face information, but the cost 
is also small relative to CLDP. 

We quantify the bandwidth costs for each algorithm 
in terms of the number of messages sent or forwarded 
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Figure 11: Comparing the sizes of CLDP probes and 
GDSTR broadcast messages. 


by nodes during stabilization and repair. For GDSTR, 
we count the number of keepalive messages that contain 
new hull information. For CLDP, we count the probe 
messages. 

The average size of these messages is shown in Fig- 
ure 11. As shown, the relative sizes of the CLDP probes 
and GDSTR broadcast messages are comparable. CLDP 
probes are largest in the critical region (average node de- 
gree 4 to 8) because the probes contain the points on the 
faces and these networks tend to have the largest perime- 
ters. 

Startup Costs. To investigate the startup costs for a 
network, we start all the nodes in the network at approx- 
imately the same time and measure the average number 
of messages sent by each node before the network con- 
verges. 

CLDP involves a locking mechanism, so a configura- 
tion involving binary backoff will likely be able to opti- 
mize its startup performance. We do not know the opti- 
mal parameters, so we used the following simple probe 
model: all nodes have the same probing period with a 
20% jitter (to avoid synchronization), and at the start of 
each period, a node probes all the links that require prob- 
ing. If a reply is received, it is acted on immediately. 
If a probe message is dropped because it encounters a 
locked edge, the node will resend the probe during the 
next probe interval. A node is deemed to have converged 
when all its links are marked either dormant or non- 
routable and it does not have to initiate any more probes 
during the next probing interval. Similarly, a GDSTR 
node is deemed to have converged when it no longer 
needs to broadcast hull information in its keepalive mes- 
sages. 

In Figure 12, we plot the average number of mes- 
sages that each node in the network would have sent or 
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Figure 12: Packets sent or forwarded per node for stabi- 
lization. 


forwarded before the network stabilizes, with all nodes 
starting up without any state. As shown, CLDP sends 
about two orders of magnitude more messages than 
GDSTR before the network stabilizes. For node degrees 
between 6 and 14, each CLDP node will send about 
1,500 messages; for GDSTR, the corresponding number 
is slightly more than 10 messages. 

There are two main reasons why CLDP imposes such 
a high overhead: 


e Many links to probe. When the network just 
Starts up, all links are routable and the effective for- 
warding graph is highly non-planar. Every edge is 
probed at least twice, once by each node on either 
side. Also, the final probes that allow a node to 
mark a link as dormant must fully traverse a face, 
so the number of messages required to probe a face 
grows quadratically with the size of the face; 


Locking mechanism causes packets to be 
dropped. Every link removal operation consists of 
a prepare step and a commit step. In between the 
two, an edge is locked and packets that arrived at it 
are dropped. 


We see in Figure 12 that the startup costs for CLDP 
increases rapidly until node degree 6 and starts to taper 
off thereafter. This is because below node degree 6, the 
experimental topologies usually consist of several small 
disjoint networks. As the node degree increases, the net- 
works become larger and more tree-like, and they tend 
to have larger perimeters that are costly to probe. After 
a critical density of about node degree 6, the networks 
become more connected, and their perimeters are some- 
what more convex. The probing costs do not increase 
much at this stage with increasing density because the 
network perimeters either stay relatively constant or may 
even shrink slightly. The probing costs for CLDP are also 


proportional to the number of edges in the network graph 
however, so when the network density increases beyond 
node degree 8, the increase in the number of edges (links) 
becomes the dominating factor and we again see an in- 
crease in the CLDP probing cost. 

Figure 12 also shows that the number of messages re- 
quired per node by GDSTR plateaus at node degree 6 
and increases only slightly thereafter. The reason for this 
is that the number of update messages that GDSTR re- 
quires is a function of the network diameter D. It turns 
out that since the nodes have unit radio range and are all 
contained within a 10 x 10 unit square, D is somewhat 
constant for densities higher than node degree 6. 

Incremental Costs. To quantify the bandwidth re- 
quired to update routing state when a new node joins and 
to repair routing state after a node fails, we measure the 
costs of adding and removing a single node from a stable 
network as follows: after a network has stabilized, we 
remove one node and count the number of messages sent 
per node. After the network has stabilized once again, 
we add the removed node back to the network and take 
the same measurement. We repeat this process on 20 ran- 
domly chosen nodes for each network and average the re- 
sults to obtain the average cost per node change in each 
network. 

In Figure 13, we plot the number of messages that are 
sent per node in order for the system to converge after 
one node join or departure. The peak for CLDP is about 
200 messages per node at a node degree of 6. When 
a node joins the network for CLDP, new links are cre- 
ated between it and all its immediate neighbors and these 
new links are probed independently by the various nodes; 
when a node fails, its adjoining neighbors will probe all 
the adjacent links that are marked non-routable, in case 
there is the need to revive a non-routable link to restore 
connectivity. We see that the costs for node joins and 
departures are comparable, except for high network den- 
sities. The likely reason for this is that at high densi- 
ties, node failures are significantly more costly than node 
joins because more links are re-probed for node failures 
and the number of such links is proportional to the node 
degree. 

The join costs for GDSTR are uniformly low at ap- 
proximately 3 messages per node; the repair costs after 
a node failure are highest in the region with node degree 
between 2 and 6 and falls gradually with increasing node 
density. The latter is because the likelihood of failure for 
an intermediate node is much higher at lower node den- 
sities (with a maximum of approximately 15 messages) 
and for high node densities, node failures are more likely 
to occur at the leaf nodes. Note that these figures are av- 
eraged over only the nodes that are affected by a node 
join or departure. 

The bandwidth costs for updating a planar graph with 
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Figure 13: Packets sent or forwarded per node when a 
new node joins or when an existing node fails. 


CLDP incrementally are significantly lower than that for 
en masse stabilization at startup. In fact they can be in- 
terpreted also as the cost to stabilize for CLDP when the 
network grows one node at a time. 

Discussion. We chose to evaluate startup and mainte- 
nance in terms of message count rather than convergence 
time because the system parameters for both CLDP and 
GDSTR can be tuned to achieve faster convergence. For 
example, the probing rate for CLDP can be increased 
and for GDSTR, nodes can broadcast update messages 
as and when there are changes in its hull trees instead of 
waiting to piggyback the information on keepalive mes- 
sages. The total amount of information to be transmitted 
to bring the routing information to a consistent state is 
however the same in all cases. In fact, we can work out 
the fundamental limit on convergence time by dividing 
the volume of messages to be transmitted by the maxi- 
mal achievable bandwidth of the radios. 


6.3 Scalability 


In this section, we summarize what happens to cost as we 
scale up the network size to 5,000 nodes for the networks 
with cross-shaped obstacles. : 

Storage Costs. The average storage required per node 
is somewhat independent of network size and is about 
300 bytes over the entire range of network topologies 
that we investigated; the maximal storage requirement 
increases steadily with network size, but it does not ex- 
ceed 1,300 bytes even when the network size is scaled up 
to 5,000 nodes. 

Bandwidth Costs. For large networks, the initial 
startup costs where all nodes start from a fresh state is not 
important, since large networks will have to be turned on 
incrementally. In Figure 14, we plot the average number 
of messages that are sent per node for CLDP and GDSTR 
for increasing network size for networks with mean node 
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Figure 14: Packets sent or forwarded per node when a 
new node joins or when an existing node fails for net- 
works with cross-shaped obstacles and mean node degree 
7. See Figure 9 for corresponding routing performance. 


degree 7 and a constant obstacle density. 

The average number of messages sent per node for 
CLDP seems independent of the network size. For 
GDSTR, we see that messages sent per node for each 
incremental node join and network repair increase very 
gradually with network size. As before, node joins for 
GDSTR are relatively cheap, while repairs after network 
departures are slightly more costly. Individual node joins 
and network repairs only affect a fraction of the nodes in 
the network (typically less than 20% and decreasing with 
increasing network size). 


7 Conclusion 


The key insight of our work is that for geographic rout- 
ing, it is no less efficient to use two hull trees instead of a 
planar graph as the backup routing topology when greedy 
forwarding fails, and it is significantly easier to build 
and maintain hull trees than a planar graph. Our simu- 
lations have demonstrated that GDSTR requires an order 
of magnitude less maintenance bandwidth than CLDP, 
while achieving lower path and hop stretch than existing 
geographic face routing algorithms. 

GDSTR is immediately applicable to a large class of 
stationary wireless networks, e.g. roofnets [1, 30] and 
sensornets [9, 27]. While we have not explicitly evalu- 
ated the performance of GDSTR for mobile networks, 
our simulations show that GDSTR requires only a small 
number of packets to set up and repair its hull trees. This 
suggests that it is quite plausible that GDSTR will work 
well in a mobile setting with some tuning and optimiza- 
tion. It remains as future work to implement and evaluate 
GDSTR in a practical mobile environment. 

While GDSTR is currently implemented over two- 
dimensional Cartesian coordinates, it is generalizable to 
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coordinates in higher dimensional spaces, since convex 
hulls are generalizable to higher dimensions. An open 
question is whether GDSTR can achieve better routing 
stretch in higher dimensional space. 
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Abstract 


Virtual disks are the main form of storage in today’s vir- 
tual machine environments. They offer many attractive 
features, including whole system versioning, isolation, 
and mobility, that are absent from current file systems. 
Unfortunately, the low-level interface of virtual disks is 
very coarse-grained, forcing all-or-nothing whole system 
rollback, and opaque, offering no practical means of shar- 
ing. These problems impose serious limitations on virtual 
disks’ usability, security, and ease of management. 

To overcome these limitations, we offer Ventana, a vir- 
tualization aware file system. Ventana combines the file- 
based storage and sharing benefits of a conventional dis- 
tributed file system with the versioning, mobility, and 
access control features that make virtual disks so com- 


pelling. 


1 Introduction 


Virtual disks, the main form of storage in today’s virtual 
machine environments, have many attractive properties, 
including a simple, powerful model for versioning, roll- 
back, mobility, and isolation. Virtual disks also allow 
VMs to be created easily and stored economically, freeing 
users to configure large numbers of VMs. This enables a 
new usage model in which VMs are specialized for par- 
ticular tasks. 

Unfortunately, virtual disks have serious shortcomings. 
Their low-level isolation prevents shared access to stor- 
age, which hinders delegation of VM management, so 
users must administer their own growing collections of 
machines. Rollback and versioning takes place at the 
granularity of a whole virtual disk, which encourages mis- 
management and reduces security. Finally, virtual disks’ 
lack of structure obstructs searching or retrieving data in 
their version histories [34]. 

Conversely, existing distributed file systems support 
fine-grained controlled sharing, but not the versioning, 
isolation, and encapsulation features that make virtual 
disks so useful. 

To bridge the gap between these two worlds, we present 


Ventana, a virtualization aware file system (VAFS). Ven- 
tana extends a conventional distributed file system with 
versioning, access control, and disconnected operation 
features resembling those available from virtual disks. 
This attains the benefits of virtual disks, without compro- 
mising usability, security, or ease of management. 

Unlike traditional virtual disks whose allocation and 
composition is relatively static, in Ventana storage is 
ephemeral and highly composable, being allocated on de- 
mand as a view of the file system. This allows virtual ma- 
chines to be rapidly created, specialized, and discarded, 
minimizing the storage and management overhead of set- 
ting up a new machine. 

We describe the principles behind virtualization aware 
file systems. We also present our prototype implementa- 
tion of Ventana and explore the practical benefits that a 
VAFS offers to VM users and administrators. 

We will begin by examining the properties of virtual 
disks. Section 2 explores their limitations, to motivate 
our desire for file system-based virtual machine storage, 
then Section 3 details virtual disks’ compelling features. 
Section 4 shows how to integrate these features into a dis- 
tributed file system by presenting Ventana, a virtualization 
aware file system. Section 5 focuses on our prototype im- 
plementation of Ventana and Section 6 demonstrates a us- 
age scenario. Sections 7 and 8 discuss related and future 
work and Section 9 concludes. 


2 Motivation 


Virtual machines are changing the way that users perceive 
a “machine.” Traditionally, machines were static entities. 
Users had one or a few, and each machine was treated 
as general-purpose. The design of virtual machines, and 
even their name, has largely been driven by this percep- 
tion. 

However, virtual machine usage is changing as users 
discover that a VM can be as temporary as a file. VMs 
can be created and destroyed at will, checkpointed and 
versioned, passed among users, and specialized for par- 
ticular tasks. Virtual disks, that is, files used to simulate 
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disks, aid these more dynamic uses by offering fully en- 
capsulated storage, isolation, mobility, and other benefits 
that will be discussed fully in Section 3. 


Before that, to motivate our work, we will highlight 
the significant shortcomings of virtual disks. Most im- 
portantly, virtual disks offer no simple way to share read 
and write access between multiple parties, which frus- 
trates delegating VM management. At the same time, the 
dynamic usage model for VMs causes them to proliferate, 
which introduces new security and management risks and 
makes such delegation sorely needed [9, 31]. 


Second, although it is easy to create multiple hierar- 
chical versions of virtual disks, other important activities 
are difficult. A normal file system is easy to search with 
command-line or graphical tools, but searching through 
multiple versions of a virtual disk is a cumbersome, man- 
ual process. Deleting sensitive data from old versions of 
a virtual disk is similarly difficult. 


Finally, a virtual disk has no externally visible struc- 
ture, which forces entire disks to roll back at a time, de- 
spite the possible negative consequences [9]. Whether 
they realize it or not, whole-disk rollback is hardly ever 
what people actually want. For example, system security 
precludes rolling back password files, firewall rules, en- 
cryption keys, and binaries patched for security, and func- 
tionality may be impaired by rolling back network con- 
figuration files. Furthermore, the best choice of version 
retention policy varies from file to file [23], but virtual 
disks can only distinguish version policies on a whole- 
disk level. 


These limitations of virtual disks led us to question why 
they are the standard form of storage in virtual environ- 
ments. We concluded that their most compelling feature 
is compatibility. All of their other features can be realized 
in a network file system. By adopting a widely used net- 
work file system protocol, we can even achieve reasonable 
compatibility. 

The following section details the virtual disk features 
that we wish to integrate into a network file system. The 
design issues raised in this integration are then covered in 
Section 4. 


3. Virtual Disk Features 


Virtual disks are, above all, backward compatible, be- 
cause they provide the same block-level interface as phys- 
ical disks. This section examines other important fea- 
tures that virtual disks offer, such as versioning, isolation, 
and encapsulation, and the usage models that they enable. 
This discussion shapes the design for Ventana presented 
in the next section. 
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FIGURE 1: Snapshots of a VM: (a) first two snapshots; 
(b) after resuming again from snapshot 1, then taking 
a third snapshot. 


3.1 Versioning 


Because any saved version of a virtual machine can be re- 
sumed any number of times, VM histories take the form 
of a tree. Consider a user who “checkpoints” or “snap- 
shots” a VM, permanently saving the current version as 
version 1. He uses the VM for a while longer, then check- 
points it again as version 2. So far, the version history is 
linear, as shown in Figure 1(a). Later, he again resumes 
from version 1, uses it for a while, then snapshots it an- 
other time as version 3. The tree of VMs now looks like 
Figure 1(b). The user can resume any version any number 
of times and create new snapshots based on these existing 
versions, expanding the tree. 

Virtual disks efficiently support this tree-shaped ver- 
sion model. A virtual disk starts with an initial or “base” 
version that contains all blocks (all-zero blocks may be 
omitted), corresponding to snapshot 1. The base version 
may have any number of “child” versions, and so may 
those versions recursively. Thus, like virtual machines, 
the versions of virtual disks form a tree. Each child ver- 
sion contains only a pointer to its parent and those blocks 
that differ from its parent. This copy-on-write sharing al- 
lows each child version to be stored in space proportional 
to the differences between it and its parent. Some imple- 
mentations also support content-based sharing that shares 
identical blocks regardless of parent/child relationships. 

Virtual disk versioning is useful for short-term recovery 
from mistakes, such as inadvertently deleting or corrupt- 
ing files, or for long-term capture of milestones in config- 
uration or development of a system. Linear history also 
effectively supports these usage models. But hierarchical 
versions offer additional benefits, described below. 


Specialization Virtual disks enable versions to be used 
for specialization, analogous to the use of inheritance in 
object-oriented languages. Starting from a base disk, one 
may fork multiple branches and install a different set of 
applications in each one for a specialized task, then branch 
these for different projects, and so on. This is easily sup- 
ported by virtual disks, but today’s file systems have no 
close analogue. 
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Non-Persistence Virtual disks support “‘non-persistent 
storage.” That is, they allow users to make temporary 
changes to disks during a given run of a virtual machine, 
then throw away those changes once the run is complete. 
This usage pattern is handy in many situations, such as 
software testing, education, electronic “kiosk” applica- 
tions, and honeypots. Traditional file systems have no 
concept of non-persistence. 


3.2 Isolation 


Everything in a virtual machine, including virtual disks, 
exists in a protection domain decoupled from external 
constraints and enforcement mechanisms. This supports 
important changes in what users can do. 


Orthogonal Privilege With the contents of the virtual 
machine safely decoupled from the outside world, access 
controls are put into the hands of the VM owner (often 
a single user). There is thus no need to couple them to 
a broader notion of principals. Users of a VM are pro- 
vided with their own “orthogonal privilege domain.” This 
allows the user to use whatever operating systems or ap- 
plications he wants, at his discretion, because he is not 
constrained by the normal access control model restrict- 
ing who can install what applications. 


Name Space Isolation VMs can serve in the same role 
filled by chroot, BSD jails, application sandboxes, 
and similar mechanisms. An operating system inside a 
VM can even be easier to set up than more specialized, 
OS-specific jails that require special configuration. It is 
also easier to reason about the security of such a VM than 
about specialized OS mechanisms. A key reason for this 
is that VMs afford a simple mechanism for name space 
isolation, i.e. for preventing an application confined to a 
VM modifying outside system resources. The VM has 
no way to name anything outside the VM system without 
additional privilege, e.g. access to a shared network. A 
secure VMM can isolate its VMs perfectly. 


3.3. Encapsulation 


A virtual disk fully encapsulates storage state. Entire vir- 
tual disks, and accompanying virtual machine state, can 
easily be copied across a network or onto portable media, 
notebook computers, etc. 


Capturing Dependencies The versioning model of vir- 
tual disks is coarse-grained, at the level of an entire disk. 
This has the benefit of capturing all possible dependen- 
cies with no extra effort from the user. Thus, short-term 
“undo” using a virtual disk can reliably back out opera- 
tions with complex dependencies, such as installation or 


removal of a major application or device driver, or a com- 
plex, automated configuration change. 

Full capture of dependencies also helps in saving mile- 
stones in the configuration of a system. The snapshot will 
not be broken by subsequent changes in other parts of the 
system, such as the kernel or libraries, because those de- 
pendencies are part of the snapshot [13]. 

Finally, integrating dependencies simplifies and speeds 
branching. To start work on a new version of a project or 
try out a new configuration, all the required pieces come 
along automatically. There is no need to again set up li- 
braries or configure a machine. 


Mobility A virtual disk can be copied from one medium 
to another without retaining any tie to its original location. 
Thus, it can be used while disconnected from the network. 
Virtual disks thereby offer mobility, the ability to pick up 
a machine and go. 

Merging and handling of conflicts has long been an im- 
portant problem for file systems that support disconnected 
operation [16], but there is no automatic means to merge 
virtual disks. Nevertheless, virtual disks are useful for 
mobility, indicating that merging is not important in the 
common case. (In practice, when merging is important, 
users tend to use revision control systems.) 


4 Design 


This section describes Ventana, an architecture for a virtu- 
alization aware file system. Ventana resembles a conven- 
tional distributed file system in that it provides centralized 
storage for a collection of file trees, allowing transparency 
and collaborative sharing among users. Ventana’s distinc- 
tion is its versioning, isolation, and encapsulation features 
to support virtualization, based on virtual disk support for 
these same features, 

The high-level architecture of Ventana can apply to var- 
ious low-level architectures: centralized or decentralized, 
block-structured or object-structured, etc. We restrict this 
section to essential, high-level design elements. The fol- 
lowing section discusses specific choices made in our pro- 
totype. 

We adopt the convention that an operating system in- 
side a virtual machine is a guest OS. Ventana’s clients run 
in virtual machines. 

Ventana offers the following abstractions: 


Branches Ventana supports VM-style versioning with 
branches. A private branch is created for use primarily 
by a single VM, making the branch effectively private, 
like a virtual disk. A shared branch is intended for use 
by multiple VMs. In a shared branch, changes made from 
one VM are visible to the others, so these branches can 
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be used for sharing files, like a conventional network file 
system. 

Non-persistent branches, whose contents do not survive 
across reboots are also provided, as are volatile branches, 
whose contents are never stored on a central server, and 
are deleted upon migration. These features are especially 
useful for providing storage for caches and cryptographic 
material that for efficiency or security reasons, respec- 
tively, should not be stored or migrated. 

Branches are detailed in Section 4.1. 


Views Ventana is organized as a collection of file trees. 
To instantiate a VM, a view is constructed by mapping one 
or more of these trees into a new file system name space. 
For example, a base operating system, add-on applica- 
tions, and user home directories might each be mounted 
from a separate file tree. 

This provides a basic model for supporting name space 
isolation and allows for rapid synthesis of new virtual ma- 
chines, without the space or managment overhead nor- 
mally associated with setting up a new virtual disk. 

Section 4.2 describes views in more detail. 


Access Control File permissions in Ventana must sat- 
isfy two kinds of needs: those of the guest OSes to parti- 
tion functionality according to the guests’ own principals, 
and those of users to control access to confidential infor- 
mation. Ventana provides orthogonal types of file ACLs to 
satisfy these needs. 

Ventana also offers branch ACLs which support com- 
mon VM usage patterns, such as one user granting others 
permission to clone a branch and modify the copy (but 
not the original), and version ACLs which alleviate secu- 
rity problems introduced by file versioning. 

Section 4.3 describes access control in Ventana. 


Disconnected Operation Ventana allows for a very 
simple model of mobility by supporting disconnected op- 
eration, through a combination of aggressive caching and 
versioning. Section 4.4 talks about disconnected opera- 
tion in Ventana. 


4.1 Branches 


Some conventional file systems support versioning of files 
and directories. Details about which versions are retained, 
when older versions are deleted, and how older versions 
are named vary. However, in all of them, versioning is 
“linear,” that is, at any point in each file has a unique latest 
version. 

When versions form a tree that grows in more than one 
direction, asking for the latest version of a file can be am- 
biguous. The file system must provide a way for users to 
express where in the tree to look for a file version. 


To appreciate these potential ambiguities, consider an 
example. Ziggy allows Yves, Xena, and Walt to each fork 
a personalized version of her VM. The version tree for 
a file personalized by each person would look something 
like Figure 2(a). If an access to a file by default refers to 
the latest version anywhere in the tree, then each person’s 
changes would appear in the others’ VMs. Thus, the tree 
of versions would act like a chain of linear versions. 

In a different situation, suppose Vince and Uma use a 
shared area in the file system for collaboration. Most of 
the time, they do want to see the latest version of a file. 
Thus, the version history of such a file should be linear, 
with each update following up on the previous one, re- 
sembling Figure 2(b). 

The essential difference between these two cases is in- 
tention. The version tree alone cannot distinguish be- 
tween desires for shared or personalized versions of the 
file system without knowledge of intention. 

Consider another file in Ziggy’s VM. If only Yves has 
created a personalized version of the file, then the version 
tree looks like Figure 2(c). The shape of this tree can- 
not be distinguished from an early version of Figure 2(b). 
Thus, Ventana must provide a way for users to specify 
their intentions. 


4.1.1 Private and Shared Branches 


Ventana introduces branches to resolve the above diffi- 
culty. A branch is a linear chain in the tree of versions. 
Because a branch is linear, it is meaningful to refer to the 
latest version of a file in a branch, or the version at a par- 
ticular point in time. 

A branch begins as an exact copy of the contents of 
some other branch at the current time, or at a chosen ear- 
lier time. After creation, the new branch and the branch 
that was copied are independent, so that modifying one 
has no effect on the other. 

Branches are created by copying. Thus, multiple 
branches may contain the same version of a file. There- 
fore, for a file access to be unambiguous, both a branch 
and a file must be specified. Mounting a tree in a virtu- 
alization aware file system requires specifying the branch 
to mount. 

If a single client wants a private copy of the file tree, 
a private branch is created for its exclusive use. Like a 
file system on a virtual disk, a private branch will only be 
modified by a single client in a single VM, but in other re- 
spects it resembles a conventional network file system. In 
particular, access to files by entities other than the guest 
that “owns” the branch is easily possible, enabling cen- 
tralized management such as scanning for malware, file 
backup, and tracking VM version histories. 

If multiple clients mount the same branch of a Ventana 
file tree, then those clients see a shared view of the files 
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FIGURE 2: Trees of file versions when (a) Ziggy allows 
Yves, Xena, and Walt to fork personalized versions of 
his VM; (b) Vince and Uma collaboratively edit a file; 
and (c) Ziggy’s VM has been forked by Yves, as in (a), 
but not yet by Xena or Walt. 


it contains. As in a conventional network file system, a 
change made by one client in such a shared branch will be 
immediately visible to the others. Of course, propagation 
of changes between clients is still subject to the ordinary 
issues of cache consistency in a network file system. 

The distinction between shared and private branches 
is simply the number of clients expected to write to the 
branch. If necessary, centralized management tools can 
modify files in a so-called “private” branch (e.g. to quar- 
antine malware) but this is intended to be uncommon. Ei- 
ther type of branch might have any number of read-only 
clients. 

A single file might have versions in shared and private 
branches. For example, a shared branch used for collab- 
oration between several users might be forked off into 
a private branch by another user for some experimental 
changes. Later, the private branch could be discarded or 
consolidated into the shared branch. 


4.1.2 Other Types of Branches 


In addition to shared and private branches, there are sev- 
eral other useful qualifiers to attach to file trees. 


Files in a non-persistent branch are deleted when a VM 
is rebooted. These are useful for directories of temporary 
files such as /tmp. 

Files in a volatile branch are also deleted on reboot. 
They are never stored permanently on the central server, 
and are deleted when a VM is migrated from one phys- 
ical machine to another. They are useful for caches 
(e.g. /var /cache on GNU/Linux) that need not be mi- 
grated and for storing security tokens (e.g. Kerberos tick- 
ets) that should not reside on a central server. 

Maintaining any version history for some files is an in- 
herent security risk [9]. For example, the OpenSSL cryp- 
tography library stores a “random seed” file in the file sys- 
tem. If this is stored in a snapshot, every time a given 
snapshot is resumed, the same random seed will be used. 
In the worst case, we will see the same sequence of ran- 
dom numbers on every execution. Even in the best case, 
its behavior may be easier to predict, and if old versions 
are kept, then it may be possible to guess past behavior 
(e.g. keys generated in past runs). 

Ventana offers unversioned files as a solution. Unver- 
sioned files are never versioned, whether linearly or in 
a tree. Changes always evolve monotonically forward 
with time. Applications for unversioned files include stor- 
ing cryptographic material, firewall rules, password files, 
or any other configuration state where rollback would be 
problematic. 


4.2 Views 


Ventana is organized as a set of file trees, each of which 
contains related files. For example, some file trees might 
contain root file systems for booting various operating 
systems (Linux, Windows XP, ...) and their variants (De- 
bian, Red Hat, SP1, SP2, ...). Another might contain file 
systems for running various local or specialized applica- 
tions. A third would have a hierarchy for each user’s files. 
Creating anew VM mainly requires synthesizing a view 
of the file system for the VM. This is accomplished by 
mapping one or more trees (or parts of trees) into a new 
namespace. For example, the Debian root file system 
might be combined with a set of applications and user 
home directories. Thus, OSes, applications, and users can 
easily “mix and match” in a Ventana environment. 
Whether each file tree in a view is mounted in a shared 
or a private branch depends on the user’s intentions. The 
root file system and applications could be mounted in 
private branches to allow the user to update and modify 
his own system configuration. Alternately, they could be 
mounted in shared branches (probably read-only) to al- 
low maintenance to be done by a third party. In the latter 
case, some parts of the file system would still need to be 
private, e.g. /var under GNU/Linux. Home directories 
would likely be shared, to allow the user to see a con- 
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sistent view of his and others’ files regardless of the VM 
viewing them. 


4.3 Access Control 


Access control is different in virtual disks and network 
file systems. The guest OS controls every byte on a vir- 
tual disk. It is responsible for tracking ownership and per- 
missions and making access control decisions in the file 
system. The virtual disk itself has no access control re- 
sponsibility. A VAFS cannot use this scheme, because al- 
lowing every guest OS to access any file, even those that 
belong to other VMs, is obviously unacceptable. There 
must be enough control in the system to prevent abuse. 

Access control in a conventional network file system 
is the reverse of the situation for a virtual disk. The file 
server is ultimately in charge of access control. As a net- 
work file system client, a guest OS can deny access to its 
own processes, but it cannot override the server’s refusal 
to grant access. Commonly, NFS servers deny access as 
the superuser (“squash root”) and CIFS and AFS servers 
grant access only via principals authenticated to the net- 
work. 

This style of access control is also, by itself, inappro- 
priate in a VAFS. Ventana should not deny a guest OS 
control over its own binaries, libraries, and applications. 
If these were, for example, stored on an NFS server con- 
figured to “squash root,” the guest OS would not be able 
to create or access any files as the superuser. If they were 
stored on a CIFS or AFS server, the guest OS would only 
be able to store files as users authenticated to the network. 
In practice this would prevent the guest from dividing up 
ownership of files based on their function (system bina- 
ries, print server, web server, mail server, ...), as many 
systems do. 

Ventana solves the problem of access control through 
multiple types of ACLs: file ACLs, version ACLs, and 
branch ACLs. For any access to be allowed, it must be 
permitted by all three applicable ACLs. Each kind of ACL 
serves a different primary purpose. The three types are de- 
scribed individually below. 


4.3.1 File ACLs 


File ACLs provide protection on files and directories that 
users conventionally expect and OSes conventionally pro- 
vide. Ventana supports two types of file ACLs that pro- 
vide orthogonal privileges. Guest file ACLs are primarily 
for guest OS use. Guest OSes have the same level of con- 
trol over guest file ACLs that they do over permissions in 
a virtual disk. In contrast, server file ACLs provide protec- 
tion that guest OSes cannot bypass, similar to permissions 
enforced by a conventional network file server. 


Both types of file ACLs apply to individual files. They 
are versioned in the same way as other file metadata. 
Thus, revising a file ACL creates a new version of the file 
with the new file ACL. The old version of the file contin- 
ues to have the old file ACL. 

Guest file ACLs are managed and enforced by the guest 
OS using its own rules and principals. Ventana merely 
provides storage. These ACLs are expressed in the guest 
OS’s preferred form. We have so far implemented only the 
9-bit rwxrwxrwx access control lists used by the Unix- 
like guest OSes. Guest file ACLs allow the guest OS to 
divide up file privileges based on roles. 

Server file ACLs, the other type of file ACL, are man- 
aged and enforced by Ventana and stored in Ventana’s 
own format. Server file ACLs allow users to control ac- 
cess to files across all file system clients. 


4.3.2 Version ACLs 


A version ACL applies to a version of a file. They are 
stored as part of a version, not as file metadata, so that 
changing a version ACL does not create a new file version. 
Every version of a file has an independent version ACL. 
Conversely, when multiple branches contain the same ver- 
sion of a file, that single version ACL applies in each case. 
Version ACLs are not versioned themselves. Like server 
file ACLs, version ACLs are enforced by Ventana itself. 

Version ACLs are Ventana’s solution to a class of secu- 
rity problem common to all versioning file systems. Sup- 
pose Terry creates a file and writes confidential data to 
it. Soon afterward, Terry realizes that the file’s permis- 
sions incorrectly allow Sally to read it, so he corrects the 
permissions. In a file system without versioning, the file 
would then be safe from Sally, as long as she had not al- 
ready read it. If the permissions on older file versions are 
fixed, however, Sally can still access the older version of 
the file. 

A partial solution to Terry’s problem is to grant access 
to older versions based on the current version’s permis- 
sions, as Network Appliance filers do [32]. Now, suppose 
Terry edits a file to remove confidential information, then 
grants read permission to Sally. Under this rule, Sally can 
then view the older, confidential versions of the file, so 
this rule is also flawed. 

Another idea is to add a permission bit to each file’s 
metadata that determines whether a user may read a file 
once it has been superseded by a newer version, as in 
the S4 self-securing storage system [27]. Unfortunately, 
modifying permissions creates a new version (as does 
any change to file metadata) and only the new version is 
changed. Thus, this permission bit is effective only if the 
user sets it before writing confidential data, so it would 
not protect Terry. 

Only two version rights exist. The 
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right is Ventana’s solution to Terry’s problem. At any 
time, Terry can revoke the read right on old versions of 
files he has created, preventing access to those file ver- 
sions. The “c” (change) right is required to change a ver- 
sion ACL. It is implicitly held by the creator of a ver- 
sion. (Any given file version is immutable, so there is no 
“write” right.) 


43.3 Branch ACLs 


A branch ACL applies to all of the files in a particular 
branch and controls access to current and older versions 
of files. Like version ACLs, branch ACLs are accessed 
with special tools and enforced by Ventana. 

The “n” (newest) branch right permits read access to the 
latest version of files in a branch. It also controls forking 
the latest version of the branch. 

In addition to “n”, the “w” (write) right is required to 
modify any files within a branch. A user who has “n” but 
not “w” may fork the branch. Then, as owner of the new 
branch, he may change its ACL and modify the files in 
the new branch. This does not introduce a security hole 
because the user may only modify the files in the new 
branch, not those in the old branch. The user’s access 
to files in the new branch are, of course, still subject to 
Ventana file ACLs and version ACLs. 

The “o” (old) right is required to access old versions of 
files within a branch. This right offers an alternate solu- 
tion to Terry’s problem of insecure access to old versions. 
If Terry controls the branch in which the old versions were 
created, then he can use its branch ACL to prevent other 
users from accessing old versions of any file in the branch. 
This is thus a simpler but less focused approach than ad- 
justing the appropriate version ACL. 

The “‘c” (change) right is required to change a branch 
ACL. It is implicitly held by the owner of a branch. 


4.4 Disconnected Operation 


Virtual disks can be used while disconnected from the net- 
work, as long as the entire disk has been copied onto the 
disconnected machine. Thus, for a virtualization aware 
file system to be as widely useful as a virtual disk, it must 
also gracefully tolerate network disconnection. 

Research in network file systems has identified a num- 
ber of features required for successful disconnected oper- 
ation [16, 15, 12]. Many of these features apply to Ven- 
tana in the same way as conventional network file sys- 
tems. Ventana, for example, can cache file system data 
and metadata on disk, which allows it to store enough data 
and metadata to last the period of disconnection. Our pro- 
totype caches entire files, not individual blocks, to avoid 
the need to allow reading only part of a file during dis- 
connection, which is surprising at best. Ventana can also 
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buffer changes to files and directories and write them back 
upon reconnection. Some details of these features of Ven- 
tana are included in the description of our prototype (see 
Section 5). 

Handling conflicts, that is, different changes to the 
same files, is a thorny issue in a design for disconnected 
operation. Fortunately, earlier studies of disconnection 
have shown conflicts to be rare in practice [16]. In Ven- 
tana conflicts may be even rarer, because they cannot oc- 
cur in private branches. Therefore, Ventana does not try to 
intelligently handle conflicts. Instead, changes by discon- 
nected clients are committed at the time of reconnection, 
regardless of whether those files have been changed in the 
meantime by other clients. If manual merging is needed in 
shared branches, it is still possible based on old versions 
of the files. To make it easy to identify file versions just 
before reconnection, Ventana creates a new branch just 
before it commits the disconnected changes. 


5 Prototype 


To show that our ideas can be realized in a practical and 
efficient way, we developed a simple prototype of Ven- 
tana. This section describes the prototype’s design and 
use. 

The Ventana prototype is written in C. We developed it 
under Debian GNU/Linux “unstable” on x86 PCs running 
Linux 2.6.x, using VMware Workstation 5.0 as VMM. 
The servers in the prototype run as Linux user processes 
and communicate over TCP using the GNU C library im- 
plementation of ONC RPC [26]. 

Figure 3 outlines Ventana’s structure, which is de- 
scribed in more detail below. 


5.1 Server Architecture 


A conventional file system operates on what Unix calls a 
block device, that is, an array of numbered blocks. Our 
prototype is instead layered on top of an object store [10, 
7]. An object store contains objects, sparse arrays of bytes 
numbered from zero to infinity, similar to files. In the 
Ventana prototype, objects are immutable. 

The object store consists of one or more object servers, 
each of which stores some of the file system’s objects and 
provides a network interface for storing new objects and 
retrieving the contents of old ones. Objects are identified 
by randomly selected 128-bit integers called object num- 
bers. Object numbers are generated randomly to allow 
them to be chosen without coordination between hosts. 
Collisions are unlikely as long as significantly fewer than 
264 have been generated, according to the “birthday para- 
dox” [25]. 
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FIGURE 3: Structure of Ventana. Each machine whose 
VMs use Ventana runs a host manager. The host man- 
ager talks to the VMs over NFSv3 and to Ventana’s 
centralized metadata and object servers over a cus- 
tom protocol. 


Central Servers 


Each version of a file’s data or metadata is stored as 
an object. When a file’s data or metadata is changed, the 
new version is stored as a new object under a new object 
number. The old object is not changed and it may still 
be accessed under its original object number. However, 
this does not mean that every intermediate change takes 
up space in the object store, because client hosts (that 
is, machines that run Ventana clients in VMs) consolidate 
changes before they commit a new object. 

As in an ordinary file system, each file is identified by 
an inode number, which is again a 128-bit, randomly se- 
lected integer. Each file may have many versions across 
many branches. When a client host needs to know what 
object stores the latest version of a file in a particular 
branch, it consults the version database by contacting 
the metadata server. The metadata server maintains the 
version database that tracks the versions of each file, the 
branch database that tracks the file system’s branch struc- 
ture, the database that associates branch names and num- 
bers, and the database that stores VM configurations. 


5.2 Client Architecture 


The host manager is the client-side part of the Ventana 
prototype. One copy of the host manager runs on each 
platform and services any number of local client VMs. 


Our prototype does not encapsulate the host manager it- 
self ina VM. 

For compatibility with existing clients, the host man- 
ager includes a NFSv3 [2] server for clients to use for file 
access. NFSv3 is both easy to implement and widely sup- 
ported, even on Windows (with Microsoft’s free Services 
for Unix). 

The host manager maintains in-memory and on-disk 
caches of file system data and metadata. Objects may be 
cached indefinitely because they are immutable. Objects 
are cached in their entirety to simplify implementing the 
prototype and to enable disconnected operation (see Sec- 
tion 5.2.3). Records in the version and branch databases 
are also immutable, except for the ACLs they include, 
which change rarely. In a shared branch, records added 
to the version database to announce a new file version are 
a cache consistency issue, so the host manager checks the 
version database for new versions on each access (except 
when disconnected). In a private branch, normally only 
one client modifies the branch at a time, so that client’s 
host manager can cache data in the branch for a long time 
(or until the client VM is migrated to another host), al- 
though other hosts should check for updates more often. 

The host manager also buffers file writes. When a client 
writes a file, the host manager writes the modified file to 
the local disk. Further changes to the file are also writ- 
ten to the same file. If the client requests that writes be 
committed to stable storage, e.g. to allow the guest to 
flush its buffer cache or to honor an fsync call, then the 
host manager commits the modified files to the local disk. 
Commitment does not perform a round trip on a physical 
network. 


5.2.1 Branch Snapshots 


After some amount of time, the host manager takes a snap- 
shot of outstanding changes within a branch. Users can 
also explicitly create (and optionally name) branch snap- 
shots. A snapshot of a branch is created simply by forking 
of the branch, which has the desired effect because fork- 
ing a branch copies its content. In fact, copying occurs 
on a copy-on-write basis, so that the first write to any of 
the files in the snapshot creates and modifies a new copy 
of the file. Creating a branch also inserts a record in the 
branch database. 

After it takes a snapshot, the host manager uploads the 
objects it contains into the object store. Then, it sends 
records for the new file versions to a metadata server, 
which commits them to the version database in a single 
atomic transaction. The changes are now visible to other 
clients. 

The host manager assumes that private branch data is 
relatively uninteresting to clients on other hosts, so it takes 
snapshots in private branches relatively rarely (every 5 
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minutes). On the other hand, other users may be actively 
using files in shared branches, so the host manager takes 
snapshots often (every 3 seconds). 

Because branch snapshots are actually branches them- 
selves, older versions of files can be viewed using regular 
file commands by first adding the snapshot branch to the 
view in use. Branches created as snapshots are by default 
read-only, to reduce the chance of later confusion if a file’s 
“older version” actually turns out to have been modified. 


5.2.2 Views and VMs 


Multiple branches can be composed into a view. Ventana 
describes a view with a simple text format that resembles 
a Unix fstab, e.g.: 


debian:/ / shared,ro 
home-dirs:/ /home shared 
bob-version:/ /proj private 


Each line describes a mapping between a branch, or a sub- 
set of a branch, and a directory within the view. We say 
that each branch is attached to its directory in the view.! 

A VM comprises a view, plus configuration parameters 
for networking, system boot, and so on. A VM could be 
described by the view above followed by these additional 
options: 


-pxe-kernel debian:/boot/vmlinuz 
-ram 64 


Ventana provides a utility to start a VM based on such 
a specification. Given the above VM specification, it 
would set up a network boot environment (using the PXE 
protocol) to boot the kernel in /boot/vmlinuz in the 
debian branch, then launch VMware Workstation for 
the user to allow the user to interact with the VM. 


VM Snapshots Ventana supports snapshots of VMs just 
as it does snapshots of branches.” A snapshot of a VM is a 
snapshot of each branch in the VM’s view combined with 
a snapshot of the VM’s runtime state (RAM, device state, 
...). To create a snapshot, Ventana snapshots the branches 
included in the VM, copies the runtime state file written 
by Workstation into Ventana as an unnamed file, and saves 
a description of the view and a pointer to the suspend file. 

Later, another Ventana utility may be used to resume 
from the snapshot. When a VM snapshot is resumed, pri- 
vate branches have the contents that they did when the 
snapshot was taken, and shared branches are up-to-date. 


'We use “attach” instead of “mount” because mounts are imple- 
mented inside an OS, whereas the guest OS that uses Ventana does not 
implement and is not aware of the view’s composition. 

2VMware Workstation has its own snapshot capability. Ventana’s 
snapshot mechanism demonstrates VM snapshots might be integrated 
into a VAFS. 


Ventana also allows resuming with a “frozen” copy of 
shared branches as of the time of the snapshot. Snapshots 
can be resumed any number of times, so resuming forks 
each private branch in the VM for repeatability. 


5.2.3. Disconnected Operation 


The host manager supports disconnected operation, that 
is, file access is allowed even without connectivity to the 
metadata and object server. Of course, access is degraded 
during disconnection: only cached files may be read, and 
changes in shared branches by clients on the other hosts 
are not visible. Write access is unimpeded. Discon- 
nected operation is implemented in the host manager, not 
in clients, so all clients support disconnected operation. 

We designed the prototype with disconnected opera- 
tion in mind. Caching eliminates the need to consult the 
metadata and object servers for most operations, and on- 
disk caching allows for a large enough cache to be useful 
for extended disconnection. Whole-object caching avoids 
surprising semantics that would allow only part of a file to 
be read. Write buffering allows writing back changes to 
be delayed until reconnection. 

We have not implemented user-configurable “hoard- 
ing” policies in the prototype. Implementing them as de- 
scribed by Kistler et al. [16] would be a logical extension. 


6 Usage Scenario 


This section presents a scenario for use of Ventana and 
shows how, in this setting, Ventana offers a better solution 
than both virtual disks and network file systems. 


6.1 Scenario 


We set our scene at Widgamatic, a manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of widgets. 


6.1.1 Alice the Administrator 


Alice is Widgamatic’s system administrator in charge of 
virtual machines. Software used at Widgamatic has di- 
verse requirements, and Widgamatic’s employees have 
widely varying preferences. Alice wants to accommo- 
date everyone as much as she can, so she supports var- 
ious operating systems: Debian, Ubuntu, Red Hat, and 
SUSE distributions of GNU/Linux, plus Windows XP and 
Windows Server 2003. For each of these, Alice creates a 
shared branch and installs the base OS and some com- 
monly used applications. She sets the branch ACLs to 
allow any user to read, but not write, these branches. 
Alice creates common, a second shared branch, to 
hold files that should be uniform company-wide, such as 
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ubuntu: / 
home-dirs:/ 
none 
12f£2Fd27656c7c7eV7c5eale2da367£:/var 
cad-soft:/ 


common: /etc/resolv.conf 

common: /etc/passwd 
8368e293a23163f£6d2b2c27aad2b6640: /etc/hostname 
b6236341bd1014777cl1la54a8d2d03f7c:/etc/ssh/host_key /etc/ssh/host_key 


L shared,ro 


/home shared 
/tmp non-persistent 
/var private 


/opt/cad-soft 
/etc/resolv.conf 


shared, ro 
shared,ro 


FIGURE 4: Partial specification of the view for Bob’s basic VM. 


carl-debian: / 
home-dirs:/ 
none 


common: /etc/resolv.conf 
common: /etc/passwd 


/etc/passwd shared, ro 
/etc/hostname private 
unversioned 

/ private 

/home shared 

/tmp non-persistent 
/etc/resolv.conf shared,ro 
/etc/passwd shared, ro 


b6236341bd1014777cla54a8d2d03f7c:/etc/ssh/host_key /etc/ssh/host_key unversioned 


FIGURE 5: Partial specification of the view for Carl’s custom VM. 


/etc/hosts and /etc/resolv.conf. Again, she 
sets branch ACLs to grant other users read-only access. 

Alice also creates a shared branch for user home direc- 
tories, called home-dirs, and adds a directory for each 
Widgamatic user in the root of this branch. Alice sets the 
branch ACL to allow any user to read or write the branch, 
and server file ACLs so that, by default, each user can 
read or write only his (or her) home directory. Users can 
of course modify server file ACLs in their home directo- 
ries as needed. 


6.1.2 Bob’s Basic VM 


Bob is a Widgamatic user with basic needs. Bob uses a 
utility written by Alice to create a Linux-based VM pri- 
marily from shared branches. Figure 4 shows part of the 
specification written by this utility. 

The root of Bob’s VM is attached to the Ubuntu shared 
branch created by Alice. This branch’s ACL prevents Bob 
modifying files in the branch (it is attached read-only be- 
sides). The Linux file system is well suited for this situa- 
tion, because its top-level hierarchies segregate files based 
on whether they can be attached read-only during normal 
system operation. The /usr tree is an example of a hier- 
archy that normally need not be modifiable. 

The /home and /tmp trees are the most prominent 
examples of hierarchies that must be writable, so Bob’s 
VM attaches a writable shared branch and a non-persistent 
branch, respectively, at these points. Keyword none in 
place of a branch name in /tmp’s entry causes an initially 
empty branch to be attached. 

The filename/var hierarchy must be writable and persis- 
tent, and it cannot be shared between machines. Thus, Al- 
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ice’s utility handles /var by creating a fork of the Ubuntu 
branch, then attaching the forked branch’s /var privately 
in the VM. The utility does not give the forked branch a 
name, so the VM specification gives the 128-bit branch 
identifier as 32 hexadecimal digits. 

Bob needs to use the company’s CAD software to de- 
sign widgets, so the CAD software distribution is attached 
into his VM. 

Most of the VM’s configuration files in /etc receive 
their contents from the Ubuntu branch attached at the 
VM’s root. Some, such as /etc/resolv.conf and 
/etc/passwd shown here, are attached from Alice’s 
“common files” branch. This allows Alice to update a 
file in just that branch and have the changes automatically 
reflected in every VM. A few, such as /etc/hostname 
shown here, are attached from private branches to allow 
their contents to be customized for the particular VM. Fi- 
nally, data that should not be versioned at all, such as the 
private host key used to identify an SSH server, is attached 
from an unversioned branch. The latter two branches are, 
like the /var branch, unnamed. 

Bob’s VM, and VMs created in similar ways, would 
automatically receive the benefits of changes and updates 
made by Alice as soon as she made them. They would also 
see changes made by other users to their home directories 
as soon as they occur. 


6.1.3 Carl’s Custom VM 


Carl wants more control over his VM. He prefers Debian, 
which is available as a branch maintained by Alice, so he 
can base his VM upon Alice’s. Carl forks a private branch 
from Alice’s Debian branch and names the new branch 
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carl-—-debian. 

Carl integrates his branch into a VM of his own, us- 
ing a specification that in part looks like Figure 5. Carl 
could write this specification by hand, or he might choose 
to start from one, like Bob’s, generated by Alice’s util- 
ity. Using a private branch as root directory means that 
Carl need not attach private branches on top of /var or 
/etc/hostname, making Carl’s specification shorter 
than Bob’s. 

Even though Carl’s base operating system is private, 
Carl’s VM still attaches many of the same shared branches 
that Bob’s VM does. Shared home directories and com- 
mon configuration files ease Carl’s administrative burden 
just as they do Bob’s. He could choose to keep private 
copies of these files, but to little obvious benefit. 

Carl bears more of the burden of his own system ad- 
ministration, because Alice’s changes to shared branches 
do not automatically propagate to his private branch. Carl 
could use Ventana to observe how the parent debian 
branch has changed since the fork, or Alice could mon- 
itor forked branches to ensure that important patches are 
applied in a timely fashion. 


6.1.4 Alice in Action 


One morning Alice reads a bulletin announcing a critical 
security vulnerability in Mozilla Firefox. Alice must do 
her best to make sure that the vulnerable version is prop- 
erly patched in every VM. In a VM environment based 
on virtual disks, this would be a daunting task. Ventana, 
however, reduces the magnitude of the problem consider- 
ably. 

First, Alice patches the branches that she maintains. 
This immediately fixes VMs that use her shared branches, 
such as Bob’s VM. 

Second, Alice can take steps to fix others’ VMs as well. 
Ventana puts a spectrum of options at her disposal. Alice 
could do nothing and assume that Bob and Carl will act 
responsibly. She could scan VMs for the insecure binary 
and email their owners (she can even check up on them 
later). She could patch the insecure binaries herself. Fi- 
nally, she has many options for denying access to copies 
of the insecure binary: use a server file ACL to deny read- 
ing or executing it, use a Ventana version ACL to prevent 
reading it even as the older version of a file, use a branch 
ACL to deny any access to the branch that contains it (per- 
haps appropriate for long-unused branches), and so on. 
Alice can take these steps for any file stored in Ventana, 
whether contained in a VM that is powered on or off or 
suspended, or even if it is not in any VM or view at all. 

Third, once the immediate problem is solved, Alice can 
work to prevent its future recurrence. She can configure 
a malware scanner to examine each new version of a file 
added to Ventana as to whether it is the vulnerable pro- 


gram and, if so, alert Alice or its owner (or take some 
other action). Thus, Alice has reasonable assurance that if 
this particular problem recurs, it can be quickly detected 
and fixed. 


6.2 Benefits for Widgamatic 


We now consider how Alice, Bob, Carl, and everyone else 
at Widgamatic benefit from using Ventana instead of vir- 
tual disks. We use virtual disks as our main basis of com- 
parison because Ventana’s advantages over conventional 
distributed file systems are more straightforward: they are 
the versioning, isolation, and encapsulation features that 
we intentionally added to it and have already described in 
detail. 


6.2.1 Central Storage 


It’s easy for Bob or Carl to create virtual machines. When 
virtual disks are used, it’s also easy for Bob or Carl to copy 
them to a physical machine or a removable medium, then 
lose or forget about the machine or the medium. If the 
virtual machine is rediscovered later, it may be missing 
fixes for important security problems that have arisen in 
the meantime. 

Ventana’s central storage makes it more difficult to lose 
or entirely forget about VMs, heading off the problem be- 
fore it occurs. Other dedicated VM storage systems also 
yield this benefit [30, 31]. 


6.2.2 Looking Inside Storage 


Alice’s administration tasks can benefit from “looking in- 
side” storage. Consider backup. Bob and Carl want the 
ability to restore old versions of files, but Alice can easily 
back up virtual disks only as a collection of disk blocks. 
Disk blocks are opaque, making it hard for Bob or Carl 
even to determine which version of a virtual disk contains 
the file to restore. Doing partial backups of virtual disks, 
e.g. to exclude blocks from deleted temporary files or pag- 
ing files, is also difficult. 

File-based backup, partial backup, and related features 
can be implemented for virtual disks, but only by mount- 
ing the virtual disk or writing code to do the equiva- 
lent. In any case, software must have an intimate knowl- 
edge of file system structures and must be maintained 
as those structures change among operating systems and 
over time. Mounting an untrusted disk can itself be a se- 
curity hole [24]. 

On the other hand, Ventana’s organization into files and 
directories gives it a higher level of structure that makes it 
easy to look inside a Ventana file system. Thus, file-based 
backup and restore requires no special effort in Ventana. 
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(Of course, in Ventana it is natural to use versioning to ac- 
cess file “backups” and ensure access by backing up Ven- 
tana servers’ storage.) 


6.2.3 Sharing 


Sharing is an important feature of storage systems. Bob 
and Carl might wish to collaborate on a project, or Carl 
might ask Alice to install some software in his VM for 
him. Virtual disks make sharing difficult. Consider how 
Alice could access Carl’s files if they were stored on a 
virtual disk. If Carl’s VM were powered on or suspended, 
modifying his file system would risk the guest OS’s in- 
tegrity, because the interaction with the guest’s data and 
metadata caches would be unpredictable. Even read- 
ing Carl’s file system would be unreliable while it was 
changing, e.g. consider the race condition if a block from 
a deleted directory was reused to store an ordinary file 
block. 

On the other hand, Ventana gives Alice full read and 
write access to virtual machines, even those that are on- 
line or suspended. Alice can examine or modify Carl’s 
files, whether the VM or VMs that use them are running, 
suspended, or powered off, and Bob and Carl can work 
together on their project without introducing any special 
new risks. 


6.2.4 Security 


If Widgamatic’s VMs were stored in virtual disks, Alice 
would have a hard time scanning them for malware. She 
could request that users run a malware scanner inside each 
of their VMs, but it would be difficult for her to enforce 
this rule or ensure that the scanner was kept up-to-date. 
Even if Bob and Carl carefully followed her instructions, 
VMs powered on after being off for a long time would be 
susceptible to vulnerabilities discovered in the meantime 
until they were updated. 

Ventana allows Alice to deploy a scanner that can ex- 
amine each new version of a file in selected branches, or 
in all branches. Conversely, when new vulnerabilities are 
found, it can scan old versions of files as well as current 
versions (as time is available). If malware is detected 
in Bob’s branch, the scanner could alert Bob (or Alice), 
delete the file, change the file’s permission, or remove the 
virus from the file. (Even in a private branch, files may be 
externally modified, although it takes longer for changes 
to propagate in each direction.) 

Ventana provides another important benefit for scan- 
ners: the scanner operates in a protection domain separate 
from any guest operating system. When virtual disks store 
VMs, scanners normally run as part of the guest operating 
system because, as we’ve seen, even read-only access to 
active virtual disks has pitfalls. But this allows a “root 


kit” to subvert the guest operating system and the mal- 
ware scanner in a single step. If Alice runs her scanner in 
a different VM, it must be compromised separately. Alice 
could even configure the scanner to run in non-persistent 
mode, so rebooting it would temporarily relieve any com- 
promise, although of course not the underlying vulnera- 
bility. 

A host-based intrusion detection system could use a “lie 
detector” test that compares the file system seen by pro- 
grams running inside the VM against the file system in 
Ventana to detect root kits, as in LiveWire [8]. 


6.2.5 Access to Multiple Versions 


Suppose Bob wants to look at the history of a document 
he’s been working on for some time. He wants to retrieve 
and compare all its earlier versions. One option for Bob 
is to read the old versions directly from older versions of 
the virtual disk, but this requires accurate interpretation 
of the file system, which is difficult to maintain over time. 
A more likely alternative for Bob is to resume or power 
on each older version of the VM, then use the guest OS 
to copy the file in that old VM somewhere convenient. 
Unfortunately, this can take a lot of time, especially if the 
VM has to boot, and every older version takes extra effort. 

With Ventana, Bob can attach all the older versions 
of his branch directly to his view. After that, the differ- 
ent versions can be accessed with normal file commands: 
diff to view differences between versions, grep to 
search the history, and so on. Bob can also recover older 
versions simply by copying them into the his working 
branch. 


7 Future Work 


Ventana demonstrates the principles behind a VAFS, but 
many important issues remain to be explored, such as 
scalability and performance. We have measured Ventana’s 
performance to be competitive with other user-level NFS 
servers in most cases with simple branching. However, 
deep chains of branches seem to introduce the need for 
compromise between storage efficiency and file lookup 
performance. 

Storage reuse is another area for further work. The Ven- 
tana prototype does not have any mechanism for deleting 
data. We have not yet found a way to efficiently support 
both creation of branches and the determination that an 
object is no longer in use in any branch. 


8 Related Work 


Parallax [31] demonstrates that virtual disks can be stored 
centrally with very high scalability. Parallax allows vir- 
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tual disks to be efficiently used and modified in a copy- 
on-write fashion by many users. Unlike Ventana, it does 
not allow cooperative sharing among users, nor does it en- 
hance the transparency or improve the granularity of vir- 
tual disks. 

VMware ESX Server includes the VMFS file system, 
which is designed for storing large files such as virtual 
disks [30]. VMFS allows for snapshots and copy-on-write 
sharing, but not the other features of a virtualization aware 
file system. 

Live migration of virtual machines [4] requires the 
VM’s storage to be available on the network. Ventana, as 
a distributed file system particularly suited to VM storage, 
provides a reasonable approach. 

Whitaker et al. [33, 34] used whole-system versioning 
to mechanically discover the origin of a problem by doing 
binary search through the history of a system. They note 
the “semantic gap” in trying to relate changes to a virtual 
disk with higher-level actions. We believe that a VAFS, 
in which changes to files and directories may be observed 
directly, could help to reduce this semantic gap. 

The Ventana prototype of course has much in common 
with other file systems. Object stores are an increasingly 
common way to structure file systems [10, 7, 28]. Ob- 
jects in Ventana are immutable, which is unusual among 
object stores, although in this respect Ventana resembles 
the Cedar file system and, more recently, EMC’s Centera 
system [11, 6]. PVFS2, a network file system for high- 
bandwidth parallel file I/O, is another file system that uses 
Berkeley DB databases to store file system metadata [21]. 

Many versioning file systems exist, in research systems 
such as Cedar, Elephant, and S4, and in production sys- 
tems such as WAFL (used by Network Appliance filers) 
and VMS [11, 23, 27, 14, 18]. A versioning file system 
on top of a virtual disk allows old versions to be easily 
accessed inside the VM, but does not address the other 
downsides of virtual disks. None of these systems sup- 
ports the tree-structured versions necessary to properly 
handle the natural evolution of virtual machines. The ver- 
sion retention policies introduced in Elephant might be 
usefully applied to Ventana. 

Online file archives, such as Venti, also support access- 
ing old versions of files, but again only linear versioning 
is supported [22]. 

Ventana’s tree-structured version model is related to the 
model used in revision control systems, such as CVS [3]. 
A version created by merging versions from different 
branches has more than one parent, so versions in revision 
control systems are actually structured as directed acyclic 
graphs. Revision control systems would generally not be 
good “back end” storage for Ventana or another VAFS be- 
cause they typically store only a single “latest” version of 
a file for efficient retrieval. Retrieving other versions, in- 
cluding the latest version of files in branches other than 


the “main branch,” requires application of patches [29]. 
Files marked “binary,” however, often include each revi- 
sion in full, without using patches, so use of “binary” files 
might be an acceptable choice. 

Vesta [13] is a software configuration management sys- 
tem whose primary file access interface is over NFS, like 
Ventana. Dependency tracking in Vesta allows for precise, 
high-performance, repeatable builds. Similar tracking by 
a VAFS might enable better understanding of which files 
and versions should be retained over the long term. 

We proposed extending a distributed file system, which 
already supports fine-grained sharing, by adding version- 
ing that supports virtual machines. An alternative is to 
allow virtual disks, which already support VM-style ver- 
sioning, to support sharing by adding a locking layer, as 
can be done for physical disks [19, 1]. This approach re- 
quires committing to a particular on-disk format, which 
makes changes and extensions more difficult. It also either 
requires each client to understand the disk format, which 
is a compatibility issue, or use of a network proxy that 
does understand the format. In the latter case the proxy is 
equivalent to Ventana’s host manager, and storage under- 
lying it is really an implementation detail. 

A “union” or “overlay” file system [20, 17] can stack a 
writable file system above layers of read-only file systems. 
If the top layer is the current branch and lower layers are 
the branches that it was forked from, something like tree 
versioning can be obtained. The effect is imperfect be- 
cause changes to lower layers can “show through” to the 
top. Symbolic link farms can also stack layers of directo- 
ries, often for multi-architecture software builds [5], but 
link farms are not transparent to the user or software. 


9 Conclusion 


Ventana is a virtualization aware distributed file system 
that provides the powerful versioning, security, and mo- 
bility properties of virtual disks, while overcoming their 
coarse-grained versioning and their opacity that frustrates 
cooperative sharing. This allows Ventana to support the 
rich usage models facilitated by virtual machines, while 
avoiding the security pitfalls, management difficulties, 
and usability problems that virtual disks suffer from. 

We believe that virtualization aware file systems have 
an important role to play in the evolution of virtual ma- 
chines from their physical machine inspired roots, toward 
being a more lightweight, flexible, and general-purpose 
mechanism for organizing systems. 
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Abstract. This paper describes Olive, the first dis- 
tributed block storage system to provide consistent point- 
in-time branching. Point-in-time branching allows users 
to recursively and quickly snapshot or clone the storage 
state. It has a wide range of applications including test- 
ing new deployments or upgrades without disrupting a 
running system, quickly provisioning large homogeneous 
systems, and preserving old versions of data. Olive pro- 
vides block-level access and strong consistency for broad 
applicability, allowing it to branch file systems, database 
systems, and every other storage application that ulti- 
mately stores data on block storage. Olive is distributed 
and replicated to provide fault tolerance and availability. 
Providing strong consistency for branching in a replicated 
distributed system is a technical challenge that we address 
in this work. We evaluate Olive and show that branching 
typically takes a few tens of milliseconds, and so it has 
little impact on I/O’s. 


1 Introduction 

Distributed replicated storage systems provide many 
benefits over single-server solutions, like better scalability 
and cheaper reliability. Scalability comes from dividing 
work among many servers, and cheaper reliability comes 
from replicating over unreliable commodity hardware in- 
stead of using specialized fault-tolerant hardware. Dis- 
tribution, however, poses challenges: variable asymmet- 
ric network delays, and the inability to distinguish a node 
that has crashed from one that is slow to respond, make 
it impossible for nodes to always be consistent with each 
other. These inconsistencies must be dealt with, ideally in 
a way transparent to users. 

This paper proposes a new scheme to provide point- 
in-time branching of storage, or the ability to recursively 
fork off storage branches that can evolve independently, 
in a replicated distributed system. Branching storage in- 
cludes two basic functions: snapshots and clones. A snap- 
shot is a read-only virtual copy that preserves the state of 
storage at a given point in time, while a clone is a virtual 
copy that can change independently of its source.'! These 
storage branches are recursive, meaning that branches can 
be created off other branches. 


Clones are sometimes called “writable snapshots”, but we avoid this 
term since it is an oxymoron. 


Branching storage has many uses that become more 
important as the size of storage increases without a cor- 
responding increase in data transfer rates—a trend that 
has made it increasingly difficult to manipulate ever larger 
data volumes. As an example application, suppose that a 
user wishes to install and test a software upgrade without 
disturbing the current working version. Without branch- 
ing storage, this could involve copying large amounts of 
application data and environment state, which can take 
hours or days. With branching storage, the user can sim- 
ply create a storage clone very quickly, and install the up- 
grade on the clone, without disturbing the original ver- 
sion. As another application, suppose that an adminis- 
trator wishes to provision storage to many homogeneous 
computers from a “golden” copy, as is often needed in 
a computer lab, store, or data center. Without branch- 
ing storage, this involves copying entire storage volumes 
many times. With branching distributed storage, the ad- 
ministrator can simply clone the golden copy once for 
each computer. Besides being fast to create, clones are 
space efficient because they share common unmodified 
blocks. 

This paper describes Olive, a novel point-in-time 
branching storage system that is efficient, distributed, 
broadly applicable, and fault tolerant. Providing point-in- 
time branching for distributed replicated systems raises 
new consistency issues because of the need to simulta- 
neously coordinate replicas and capture distributed state 
when there are many outstanding operations. We believe 
our techniques to handle these issues are applicable not 
just to Olive, but also to other distributed replicated stor- 
age systems. 

While designing Olive, our goal was to maximize its 
applicability to real systems. To do so, we made two 
broad design choices: (1) Provide branching at the low- 
est level: block storage. Branching functionality can be 
designed at various levels, including database systems, 
file systems, object stores, or block storage. By choosing 
block storage, Olive can be used to branch file systems, 
database systems, or any application that ultimately stores 
data on block storage. (2) Preclude changes to storage 
clients. Changes to storage clients are a huge inhibitor for 
adoption of new storage solutions, due to the large exist- 
ing base of clients and applications. Thus, Olive does not 
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require storage clients to be modified in any way: they do 
not need to run special protocols, install special drivers, 
or use special storage paradigms. In fact, we took this 
goal to an extreme, by showing that Olive can support 
an industry-standard storage protocol, iSCSI [22]. Olive 
presents clones and snapshots as regular block volumes 
on a network. 

Olive provides replicated storage distributed over a net- 
work for fault tolerance. We use quorum-based data repli- 
cation for high-availability, which provides three benefits. 
First, the system requires only a quorum (e.g., a majority) 
of replicas to be accessible to a client at any time. Second, 
the accessible quorum can vary with different clients, due 
to their placement in the network for example, and over 
time, due to transient network behavior or brick failures. 
Third, if a client cannot access a quorum, part of the stor- 
age becomes temporarily unavailable to that client, but 
neither storage integrity nor other clients are affected. 

To broaden applicability, Olive also provides a very 
strong form of consistency, linearizability [9], which al- 
lows Olive to be used by applications that are very de- 
manding on storage consistency, in addition to less de- 
manding applications. Roughly speaking, linearizability 
requires that operations appear to occur at a single point 
in time between the start and end of the operation. For 
branching storage, this means that if a clone or snapshot 
is requested at time t; and completes at time tz > t; then 
it will capture the global state of storage at a single point 
in time between t; and tz. Note that linearizability im- 
plies other forms of consistency used in storage systems, 
like sequential consistency, causal consistency, and crash 
consistency. Crash consistency means that a branch ini- 
tially captures some state that could have resulted from a 
crash, which is important because applications typically 
know how to recover from such states. 

We implemented Olive within the Federated Array of 
Bricks (FAB), a low-cost distributed storage system that 
provides block-level storage and uses distributed data 
replication for fault tolerance [3, 20]. We show that 
branching a volume typically takes a few tens of millisec- 
onds so it has little impact on I/O’s. Experiments also 
validate the consistency of our scheme. 

In summary, Olive is the first distributed block stor- 
age system to provide point-in-time branching. This is 
achieved without any client changes, which is an impor- 
tant consideration for applicability to real systems. A 
key contribution of Olive is its scheme to provide strong 
consistency for distributed replicated storage, by ensuring 
that replication and branching are coordinated carefully. 
As far as we know, Olive is the first system to tackle this 
issue. 

This paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 we ex- 
plain the assumed environment and the requirements for 
Olive. Section 3 explains the version tree, a simple struc- 


client 1 7 client 2 






Figure 1: Distributed storage setting. 


ture that is used both internally and by users of Olive. We 
explain the exact consistency that Olive provides in Sec- 
tion 4. Olive’s efficiency comes from sharing data be- 
tween branches; we explain how this is done in Section 5. 
Section 6 covers the main algorithms in Olive, which are 
responsible for providing consistency. Section 7 has a dis- 
cussion on data layout on physical storage. We describe 
the evaluation of Olive in Section 8 and related work in 
Section 9. 


2 Environment and requirements 

Environment. We consider a distributed system where 
nodes communicate with each other by sending point-to- 
point messages over network links. Every pair of nodes 
can send messages to each other. Nodes may fail by crash- 
ing; a crashed node stops executing and becomes unre- 
sponsive. We do not consider malicious failures. Net- 
work links may fail by dropping messages, but we assume 
that if a message is repeatedly sent and the destination 
does not crash then the destination eventually receives the 
message (no permanent partitions). We do not assume 
that the network is synchronous or that network delays 
are bounded. 

Some nodes in the network are storage nodes or bricks; 
together, they implement the storage system. Other nodes 
have clients running storage applications, like file systems 
or database systems (Figure 1). In an ideal world, storage 
clients can execute custom protocols to read and write 
data, and these protocols can implement replication for 
fault tolerance. But in practice, deploying custom proto- 
cols at clients is very difficult; clients instead use standard 
storage protocols to send a read or write request to a sin- 
gle brick. This brick can use custom protocols to execute 
the client request, and then returns the result to the client, 
if any, using the standard storage protocol. 

Requirements. Our goal in producing Olive is to ob- 
tain a distributed block-based storage system that pro- 
vides point-in-time branching. Distributed means that 
Olive is implemented by multiple storage nodes, and it is 
usable by multiple application nodes. Block-based stor- 
age means that storage is accessed through fixed-length 
units called blocks, typically with 512 bytes each. Olive is 
expected to have the usual attributes of a general-purpose 
storage service: good reliability, availability, and perfor- 
mance. Providing point-in-time branching means to im- 
plement two functions: snapshots and clones of a stor- 
age volume. A snapshot of a volume is a data collection 
that retains the past contents of a volume despite updates. 
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Snapshots are useful for archiving data or in other situa- 
tions where old versions of data are needed. For broad us- 
ability, we require that a snapshot be accessible as a stor- 
age volume, so that applications that run on regular stor- 
age can also run on snapshots. The volume from which a 
snapshot originates is called its source. 

A clone of a volume is another volume that starts out 
as a virtual copy but may later diverge, allowing data to 
evolve in multiple concurrent ways. For flexibility, we 
require all volumes to be clonable, including clones and 
snapshot volumes themselves. Cloning a volume results 
in a new writable volume whose initial contents are iden- 
tical to the source volume. While the data in the clone 
can change, the snapshot retains its original data. It is 
possible to clone a snapshot multiple times, for example 
to experiment with different evolutions of data from the 
same snapshot. 

We also make the following further requirements of 
Olive: 

e Do not require client changes. For broadest applica- 
bility, clients should use a standard network storage 
protocol for reading and writing. There are currently 
no standard interfaces for requesting snapshots and 
clones, so we allow some flexibility here, but the 
interface should be minimal and intuitive, so that 
it can be replaced with a standard interface once it 
emerges. 

Provide a strong form of consistency. A storage vol- 
ume may be cloned or snapshotted while there are 
outstanding I/O operations, because storage clients, 
such as file systems, can have concurrent activi- 
ties, and most cannot be expected to pause their 
activities when a snapshot is made (and requiring 
this would violate the previous requirement). For 
broadest applicability, in these cases snapshots and 
clones should provide a strong form of consistency 
so that the service can be used with all applications. 
Roughly speaking, a consistent snapshot ensures that 
the data that it preserves reflects the state of storage 
at some point in the past. And a consistent clone en- 
sures that its initial state is a consistent snapshot. We 
later describe the exact consistency guarantees pro- 
vided by Olive. 

Avoid performance disruptions. When creating 
new branches or when using data volumes that are 
branches, the performance of the storage should not 
suffer significant impact. 

Be space efficient. Storage branches may share lots 
of common data, and in those cases, the system 
should avoid having multiple physical copies in stor- 
age. 


3 The version tree 
The version tree is a simple data structure that Olive 


uses to describe the relationship between various storage 
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Figure 2: Examples of version trees. 
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Figure 3: How branching operations affect the version 
tree: (a) Taking a snapshot S of a writable volume V. 
(b) Making aclone V of a snapshot S. (c) Making a clone 
W of a writable volume V. 


branches, where each branch is a volume. In the con- 
text of Olive, a volume is a set of blocks, but in general 
it could be any set of data objects that are branched to- 
gether. Nodes in the version tree correspond to volumes, 
where a leaf node corresponds to a writable volume, and 
the ancestors of the leaf node correspond to all its snap- 
shots, with the most recent snapshots closer to the leaf. 
Inner nodes in the tree are always (read-only) snapshot 
volumes. Figure 2 (a) is an example of such a tree. There 
are two leaves, V; and V2, which are writable volumes, 
and two snapshots of V;, S; and S2. Sj is also a snapshot 
of V2. This case might occur if V2 is created as a clone 
of S;. Figure 2 (b) shows how the tree changes if a user 
takes a snapshot S3 of V2: S3 is the parent of V2 because 
S3 is V2’s most recent snapshot. And Figure 2 (c) shows 
what happens if the user subsequently creates a clone of 
S3. 

In general, taking a snapshot of a writable volume V 
results in replacing V with a new node S and adding V 
as a child of S. This is depicted in Figure 3 (a), where 
the triangles represent the version trees before and after 
taking a snapshot. Cloning a snapshot S' results in creat- 
ing a new child V of S (Figure 3 (b)). Cloning a writable 
volume V corresponds to creating a snapshot of V and 
then cloning the snapshot. The result is that V is replaced 
with a snapshot S and two children, V and a new node 
W (Figure 3 (c)). Note that snapshot S' is a by-product of 
cloning V; the reason for this will become clear later, but 
roughly speaking it is because we want both V and W to 
initially share allocation of their data, allowing for space 
efficiency. 

The version tree allows a user to visualize all previous 
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states of a given writable volume V, as well as to under- 
stand where in the past two volumes have diverged. As 
we will see later, the version tree is also needed by Olive 
to maintain data consistency. 


4 Consistency provided 
Intuitively, a replicated storage system that supports 
branching needs to maintain two forms of consistency: 
e Replica consistency: ensuring that replicas have 
compatible states; and 
e Branching consistency: ensuring that snapshots and 
clones have meaningful contents. 


Replica consistency is a form of consistency that is in- 
ternal to the storage system, while branching consistency 
is visible to storage clients. 

The branching consistency provided by Olive is lin- 
earizability [9], a strong and well-understood condition 
used often in concurrent systems. Roughly speaking, lin- 
earizability considers operations that have non-zero dura- 
tions, and requires each operation to appear to take place 
at a single point in time, and this point must be between 
the start and the end of the operation. For branching stor- 
age, by definition the operations are read, write, clone, 
and take snapshot; the start of an operation is when a 
client requests the operation, and the end is when the 
client receives a response or acknowledgement. For ex- 
ample, Figure 4 (a) shows a timeline where time flows to 
the right. There are four operations: three writes to vol- 
ume V for blocks B,, Bo, and Bs with data z, y, and z, 
respectively, and one clone operation on V. These oper- 
ations have start and end times represented by the end- 
points of the lines below each operation. Linearizabil- 
ity requires operations to appear to take effect at a single 
point on these lines. Figures 4 (b), (c), and (d) show some 
points in time where each operation could appear to occur 
in accordance with linearizability. In (b), the clone oper- 
ation “happens” at a point after the write to B, but before 
the other writes; as a result, the clone incorporates the first 
write but not the others. In (c) and (d), the clone operation 
happens at a different place and so the clone incorporates 
different sets of writes. All these behaviors are allowed by 
linearizability. One behavior not allowed by linearizabil- 
ity is for the clone to incorporate the writes to B, and Bs, 
but not the one to Bo, because there is no way to assign 
points to each operation to produce this behavior. 

Linearizability captures the intuition that if two oper- 
ations are concurrent then they may be ordered arbitrar- 
ily, while if they are sequential then they must follow real 
time ordering. 

Olive achieves branching consistency and replica con- 
sistency by building upon an existing protocol for repli- 
cated storage [3, 20]. This protocol solves the prob- 
lem of how new writes are propagated to the replicas, 
and how reads reconcile data from possibly divergent 
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Figure 4: Depiction of linearizability. (a) shows an ex- 
ecution history with three writes and a clone operation. 
(b)-(d) show three allowable ways to linearize this execu- 
tion. 


replicas, without any branching. The problems that we 
solve are how to propagate information about new stor- 
age branches, how this information interacts with reads, 
writes and the replicated storage protocol to achieve lin- 
earizable branching, and how and when different branches 
can share data for efficiency. This is explained later in 
Section 6. 

Relation to other forms of consistency. Linearizabil- 
ity is similar to sequential consistency [13], but different 
because sequential consistency allows an operation to ap- 
pear to take place after the operation has completed or 
before the operation has begun. For example, with se- 
quential consistency, the clone could exclude all writes 
in Figure 4 (a), i.e., the clone appears to occur at a point 
before all writes. This could occur with an implementa- 
tion that did not see frequent writes because they are still 
in some buffer; this implementation, however, would not 
satisfy linearizability. 

Linearizability implies crash consistency. Roughly 
speaking, crash consistency is a consistency condition for 
snapshots (or clones) that requires that the state captured 
by a snapshot be one that could have resulted from halting 
the system unexpectedly (crash). For this definition to be 
precise, one needs to define what are the allowable states 
produced by a crash, but typically it means that completed 
writes are incorporated while outstanding writes may be 
incorporated partly. It is not difficult to show that lineariz- 
ability implies this property, in the sense that a branch- 
ing storage system satisfying linearizability ensures crash 
consistency of its snapshots or clones. 

Crash consistency means that a branch initially cap- 
tures some state that could have resulted from a crash, 
which is important because applications typically know 
how to recover from such states. The recovery procedure 
typically involves writing data to the volume, and might 
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require user choices, such as whether to delete unattached 
inodes, and so it is performed at a clone derived from a 
snapshot. 


5 Data sharing 

Storage volumes that are related by branching may 
have lots of common data, which can share the storage 
medium. This provides not just space efficiency, but also 
time efficiency since sharing allows branches to be cre- 
ated quickly by simply manipulating data structures. We 
next explain these data structures. Throughout this pa- 
per, we use the standard terminology that logical offsets 
or blocks are relative to the high-level storage volume, 
whereas physical offsets or blocks are relative to the stor- 
age medium (disks). 

Each storage node or brick needs logical-to-physical 
maps that indicate where each logical address of a volume 
is mapped. This is a map from (volume, logical-offset) to 
(disk, physical-offset). Because it takes too much space 
to maintain this map on a byte-per-byte basis, the map is 
kept at a coarser granularity in terms of disk allocation 
units, which are chunks of L consecutive bytes where L 
is some multiple of 512 bytes. L is called the disk alloca- 
tion size, and it provides a trade-off between flexibility of 
allocation and the size of the map. It is also useful to think 
in terms of the reverse physical-to-logical map, which in- 
dicates the volume and logical offset that correspond to 
each disk and physical offset. This map is one-to-many, 
because storage volumes may share physical blocks. The 
sharing list of a physical block B is the result of apply- 
ing this map to block B: it indicates the set of all stor- 
age volumes that share B (strictly speaking, the map also 
indicates the logical offset where the sharing occurs, but 
this offset is the same for all volumes sharing B). When 
a write occurs to a block that is being shared, the shar- 
ing is broken and the sharing list shrinks. Sharing can be 
broken in two ways: either the volume being written gets 
allocated a new block B’ (move-on-write), or the volume 
being written retains B while the old contents of B are 
copied to B’ (copy-on-write). In the common case, there 
will be exactly one volume V in the sharing list of B or 
B’ (the volume where the write occurs) and the other list 
will be equal to the original list minus V (the volumes that 
should preserve the contents before the write). However, 
there are situations in which the split will result in more 
than one volume in both B and B’. Those situations are 
due to recovery reads, which we will cover in the next 
section. 


6 Algorithm 

A key contribution of Olive is its algorithm for reading 
and writing data while providing strong consistency and 
supporting branching. To explain the algorithm, we first 
provide some background on quorum-based data replica- 
tion in Section 6.1; this is not a novelty of Olive. The 
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Figure 5: (a) Using timestamps to resolve replica di- 
vergence. (b) Non-determinism that arises from partial 
writes. (c) Largest seen timestamp, shown after semi- 
colons. 


novelty is how to provide branching storage on top of 
the replication scheme, as we explain in Sections 6.2-6.8. 
Due to lack of space, this paper does not have proofs of 
correctness; they will be provided in the full version. 


6.1 Quorum-based data replication 

To tolerate failures, Olive uses quorum-based replica- 
tion [5, 2, 15, 16, 6] modified to work with real distributed 
storage systems [3, 20], which we now explain. Stor- 
age is replicated at many storage nodes or bricks, such 
that data is accessible if a quorum of bricks are opera- 
tional and accessible through the network. In this paper, 
a quorum means a majority, but other types of quorums 
are possible [4]. Majorities can vary with time because 
of variance in network delays and brick load, causing one 
or another brick to be temporarily slow to respond, or be- 
cause of brick crashes. To write new data, a coordina- 
tor propagates the data with a timestamp to a majority of 
bricks; the timestamp comes from the coordinator’s local 
clock, which is nearly synchronized with other coordina- 
tors’ clock most of the time. To read data, a coordinator 
queries the data at a majority of bricks and decides which 
data is the most recent using the timestamp. Because any 
two majorities intersect, at least one brick returns to the 
coordinator the most recently written data. Figure 5(a) 
shows an example. Three bricks store data for block B; 
other blocks are not shown. Initially, data 2 with times- 
tamp 1 is stored at bricks 1 and 2, a majority; later, data y 
with timestamp 5 is stored at bricks 2 and 3, another ma- 
jority; later, a read gets data from bricks 1 and 2, and y is 
chosen since it has a higher timestamp. 

Partial writes. A partial write occurs when the coordi- 
nator crashes while writing to some block B, causing the 
new data to be propagated to only a minority of replicas. 
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The system is left in a non-deterministic state, because a 
subsequent read may return either new or old value, de- 
pending on whether the majority that reads intersect the 
minority that wrote. For example, Figure 5(b) shows y at 
a minority of bricks. A subsequent read will return differ- 
ent values depending on which majority responds first, as 
determined by network and other delays: if the majority 
is bricks 1 and 2, the read returns x, but if the major- 
ity is bricks 2 and 3, the read returns y due to its higher 
timestamp. This could lead to the problem of oscillating 
reads: as majorities change over time, consecutive reads 
return different values even though there are no writes. 
To prevent this, the coordinator executes a repair phase, 
in which it writes back or propagates the value read to 
a majority of replicas with a new timestamp. In the ex- 
ample, the repair phase writes back x or y with a higher 
timestamp, say 8, to a majority of bricks.” 

If some coordinator writes while another coordinator 
reads, the repair phase of the read may obliterate an on- 
going write. In Figure 5(b), y may be at a minority of 
bricks not because the coordinator crashed, but because 
it has not yet finished propagating y; as both write and 
read coordinators continue to execute, the write back of x 
may obliterate the write of y. This problem is addressed 
through an initial announce phase, in which a coordina- 
tor announces to a majority of bricks the timestamp that it 
wants to use; each brick remembers the largest announced 
timestamp. Thus, writes execute two phases: announce 
and propagate (Figure 6). For reads, the announce phase 
can be combined with querying the data at bricks, so reads 
also execute two phases: announce+query and propagate. 
Each phase may involve a different majority of bricks. In 
the second phase, if a coordinator propagates a value with 
a smaller timestamp than the largest announced times- 
tamp at a brick, the brick rejects the value and returns an 
error, which causes the coordinator to return an error to 
the client. Typical clients (e.g., an operating system) then 
retry the operation, for a few times. Figure 5(c) shows the 
largest announced timestamp for block B at each brick 
after the semicolons; this timestamp is different from the 
timestamp of the data, shown in parenthesis. Bricks | and 
2 have been announced timestamp 8 of an ongoing read 
that will later write back x with this timestamp. Mean- 
while, an ongoing write with timestamp 5 has propagated 
y to brick 3; when it tries to propagate y to bricks | or 2, 
an error will occur because these bricks saw timestamp 8. 
This will cause a client to retry writing y. More generally, 
the announce phase helps to deal with a stale timestamp: 
if some value at a brick has timestamp T then T has been 
announced at a majority of bricks, and so a coordinator 


2Some quorum-based replication schemes write back x or y with 
its original timestamp, which prevents oscillation from y to 2, but still 
allows one oscillation from z to y, thus allowing a failed write to take 
effect at an unpredictable arbitrary time in the future. This violates the 
limited effect property [1], and so Olive does not employ such schemes. 
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Figure 6: Two-phase write and read operation. 


that tries to execute with a smaller timestamp gets an er- 
ror. The announce phase also allows an important simple 
optimization for reading: in the first phase, if all bricks re- 
turn the same data with same timestamp, and indicate that 
no higher timestamp has been announced, then the repair 
phase is not needed since the data already has the highest 
timestamp among all bricks including those that did not 
respond. 

In the above description, the coordinator reads or writes 
a single block, but the scheme allows operation on a range 
of blocks, by packaging together information for multiple 
blocks in the messages of the protocol. 

We now explain how branching works with quorum- 
based storage replication, by using the version tree (Sec- 
tion 3) to determine what content should continue to be 
shared after a write or a read. 


6.2 Using the version tree to determine sharing 

Recall that the sharing list of a physical block B is the 
set of all storage volumes that share B. The sharing list 
changes over time as new data gets written to volumes. 
For example, consider the version tree in Figure 2 (c), and 
suppose that logical block b of volumes $1, S3, V2 and V3 
are sharing the same physical block B. Then, the sharing 
list for B is {5), 53, V2, V3}. If a user writes new data 
to block b of volume V3 then a new physical block B’ is 
allocated for volume V3 (assuming move-on-write instead 
of copy-on-write), and the sharing list for B is reduced to 
{51, 53, V2}; the sharing list created for B’ is {V3}. 

Read-only snapshots may get their blocks updated too, 
because of the repair phase of reads. For example, if the 
sharing list for B is {5;, 53, V2, V3} and there is a read on 
snapshot S3 that requires writing back to S3 then a new 
physical block B’ is allocated for the data being written 
back (assuming move-on-write) and the sharing list for 
B’ is set to {S3, V2, V3}, while the sharing list for B gets 
reduced to {5}. 

The general rule for splitting a sharing list D is that the 
volume V being written (or written back) and all its chil- 
dren in Z should share the newly written contents, while 
the other volumes in L should share the old contents This 
is consistent with the fact that descendants of node V 
represent later versions of that node, and so if there is a 
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change on V to fix nondeterminism then descendants of 
V that are sharing data with V also need to fix the nonde- 
terminism in the same way. 


6.3 Achieving consistency 

Recall that Olive must provide two forms of consis- 
tency: replica consistency and branching consistency. We 
now explain the details of the new mechanisms used to 
achieve them; keep in mind that each form of consistency 
cannot be provided in isolation, but rather require a sin- 
gle scheme that provides both. Thus, the separation of 
techniques below is merely for didactic purposes. 

Replica consistency. To create a new storage branch, a 
user sends a request to one of the bricks, say c. Brick c 
decides how the version tree needs to be updated, based 
on the type of the new branch as explained earlier, and 
then propagates this update to other bricks. This propaga- 
tion is done with uniform reliable broadcast [7, 8], which 
ensures that if one brick receives the update then all live 
bricks also receive it, despite failures, thus ensuring even- 
tual consistency. Olive uses a simple algorithm to imple- 
ment uniform reliable broadcast, described in Section 6.8. 

While the propagation is happening, however, bricks 
will have divergent version trees. For example, if we take 
a new snapshot of V2 from the situation in Figure 2 (a), 
bricks will eventually arrive at the tree in Figure 2 (b), 
where S3 is the new snapshot. If a new write occurs, and 
all bricks have the tree in (b), then the write results in a 
copy-on-write on all replicas to preserve the contents for 
snapshot S3. But what happens if the new snapshot is still 
propagating, and some bricks have (a), while others have 
(b)? 

In our scheme, the coordinator for the write decides 
what to do, and the replicas just follow that decision. 
We implement this by having a version number associ- 
ated with writable volumes; this number is incremented 
every time the volume gets a new snapshot. The num- 
ber is the depth of the volume’s node in the tree if snap- 
shots are not deleted, but could be higher if snapshots are 
deleted. For example, Figure 7 shows a version tree with 
two writable volumes Vj and V2 (leaves), assuming no 
snapshots have been deleted. The current version of Vj 
and V2 is 3; version 2 of Vj is snapshot S2, while version 
1 is snapshot S,. When executing a write on a volume, 
the coordinator reads the volume’s version according to 
its local view; bricks receiving a write from the coordina- 
tor use that number to decide where the write gets stored. 
For example, if the coordinator decides to write version 
2 of volume V2 (because the coordinator’s version tree 
is slightly out of date and does not have snapshot $3 yet), 
then a brick that has snapshot 93 will store the new data by 
overwriting data for S3 rather than doing a copy-on-write. 
This ensures that replicas treat all writes consistently. 

Branching consistency. To achieve branching consis- 
tency, the coordinator of a write checks that the version 
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Figure 7: Version numbers associated with writable vol- 
umes Vj and V2 for a given version tree. 


number that it wants to pick is the same at a majority of 
bricks. If not, the coordinator picks the highest version 
number seen and retries, until successful—this is called 
the version-retry technique, which is key to obtaining con- 
sistency. This process is piggybacked on the first phase of 
the two-phase write protocol (from Section 6.1), and so it 
has little additional cost if the coordinator does not have 
to retry, which is the common case. In the second phase of 
the two-phase write, which is when the data actually gets 
written to each brick, the coordinator tells bricks which 
version k it picked along with the data and timestamp 
to be written. When a brick receives this information, it 
stores the data in the appropriate physical block accord- 
ing to the logical-to-physical map. If that block is being 
shared with many volumes, the sharing may have to be 
broken according to the general rule in Section 6.2. 

The above technique, whereby the coordinator retries 
the first phase until a majority of replica bricks have iden- 
tical version numbers, effectively delays writes while a 
snapshot is taken. This is different from the well-known 
but simplistic technique of pausing I/O’s during a snap- 
shot, in which the coordinator acts in three phases: it first 
tells bricks to pause their I/O’s, then it tells bricks that 
branching has occurred, and finally it tells bricks to re- 
sume I/O’s. This simplistic technique is slow because 
there are three sequential phases, where each phase re- 
quires all bricks (not just a majority) to acknowledge be- 
fore moving to the next phase. Requiring all bricks to 
respond eliminates the benefits of quorums. In contrast, 
with our scheme only a quorum of bricks needs to re- 
spond, and we embed the necessary delays within the 
write protocol without the need for explicit pause and re- 
sume actions. The result is less time to take snapshots 
(and hence smaller write delays during snapshots), and 
less complex handling of failures: with the simplistic 
scheme, there has to be a way to resume paused bricks 
if the coordinator fails, whereas with our scheme uniform 
reliable broadcast ensures that the snapshot information 
eventually propagates to the live replicas, regardless of 
failures, and so a write does not get stuck. 

For branch consistency, reads also need to be handled 
carefully. First, recall that reads use a repair phase to fix 
nondeterministic state that arise from partial writes. For 
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example, consider Figure 5(b), where there is a partial 
write of y to block B in volume V, and assume that a sub- 
sequent read coordinator obtains responses from bricks 1 
and 2, and so the coordinator picks x as the value to be 
read; the coordinator will then write back x to a majority 
of bricks with a new higher timestamp. How do we per- 
form this write back with branching storage? Each of the 
three bricks have a sharing list for block B, and for con- 
sistency, it is important that the writing back of x occurs 
not just at volume V, but also at all ancestor volumes of V 
in the version tree, that appear in the sharing list for block 
B at the brick that returned z to the read coordinator. 

For example, suppose that there are three bricks, brick 
1, brick 2 and brick 3, with version tree as in Figure 2 (a), 
and some logical block B has value x, which is shared 
between volumes S; and V2 at all bricks. Now suppose 
there is a write for B in volume V2 with data y, but the 
write is partial and only reaches brick 3, due to a failure 
of the write coordinator. Thus, at brick 3, the sharing of 
B has been broken, but this is not so at the other bricks. 
Now suppose that a new snapshot of V2 is taken resulting 
in the version tree as in Figure 2 (b) at all bricks. 

The resulting situation for logical block B is that brick 
3 has data x for S; and data y for {S3, V2}, while brick 
1 and brick 2 have data x for {5),.53, V2}. Now suppose 
there is a read for B in volume V2. While executing the 
read, suppose brick J and brick 2 respond to the coordi- 
nator, but brick 3 is slow. Then z is picked as the value 
being read, and there is a write back of xz for volumes 
S$, S3, and V2 with a new timestamp. This causes brick 
3 to restore back the sharing between 5), 53 and Vo. It 
also causes all bricks to adopt the new timestamp for B 
in volumes S$, 53 and V2, not just for V2. The reason is 
to ensure that y cannot be read for any of these volumes; 
in fact, when the system resolves the nondeterminism for 
V2 by deciding that the failed write of y never occurred 
then it must make a consistent decision for the previous 
snapshots S; and S3. 


6.4 Creating new snapshots and clones 

We now explain how Olive creates snapshots of 
writable volumes, clones of snapshots, and clones of 
writable volumes. 

Creating a snapshot of a volume V is a very simple op- 
eration: it simply requires updating the version tree and 
incrementing the version number of V at a majority of 
bricks. This is done using uniform reliable broadcast, to 
ensure that the updates are propagated regardless of fail- 
ures. The brick creating a snapshot waits until a majority 
of bricks have acknowledged the updates before telling 
the user that the operation is completed. This is necessary 
because reads to the snapshot should be prohibited until 
a majority of bricks have received the update: otherwise, 
two reads to the same snapshot could return different data 
(this could happen if a write occurs to the volume being 
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Figure 8: Replica groups storing different blocks. 


snapshotted). 

To create a clone of a snapshot S, a brick updates the 
version tree, propagates the update using uniform reliable 
broadcast, and waits for a majority of acknowledgements. 

To create a clone of a writable volume V, a brick simply 
creates a snapshot S of V and then creates a clone of S, 
using the above procedures. 

Note that if two clients take snapshots simultaneously 
of the same volume, there is a chance that both get the 
same snapshot. This is not problematic since snapshots 
are read-only. As for clones, it is desirable to actually cre- 
ate multiple clones, and so the coordinator adds a unique 
identifier to clones, namely, an id for the coordinator plus 
an increasing number. 


6.5 Multiple replica groups 

So far, we have been assuming that all storage blocks 
are replicated across all bricks. Instead, if there are many 
bricks, it may be desirable to replicate blocks at some of 
the bricks in a way that spreads load, as shown in Figure 8. 
The set of bricks that replicate a block is called a replica 
group. A real system with many bricks will have many 
replica groups, and in general they need not intersect. 

To snapshot a volume, bricks at all replica groups must 
coordinate to ensure that branching takes effect atomi- 
cally. Our algorithm is designed so that, while the rela- 
tively infrequent snapshot operation must contact a ma- 
jority of bricks in every replica group, the more common 
read and write operations only has to contact the replica 
group of the block involved. To do this, we introduce the 
notion of a stable version: version v of a volume is stable 
iff the current version is at least v at a majority of bricks 
in all replica groups. The algorithm ensures that if a brick 
reads or writes using version v then v is stable. Note that 
if v is stable then no operations in any replica group will 
use a version smaller than v, because of the version-retry 
technique (Section 6.3). This provides consistency across 
replica groups. 

A variable stable Version keeps the largest version that 
a brick knows to be stable, and it is updated as follows. 
When a coordinator takes a snapshot of a volume, it 
uses a uniform confirmed broadcast to ensure that a vol- 
ume’s stableVersion is only incremented after a majority 
of bricks in every replica group of the volume has incre- 
mented their currentVersion. Roughly speaking, uniform 
confirmed broadcast ensures that (1) either all correct 
bricks (in all replica groups) deliver a message, or none 
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do, and (2) if the broadcaster does not fail then all correct 
bricks get the message. It also provides a confirmation 
of the broadcast through the primitive confirm-deliver. 
Roughly speaking, confirm-deliver(m) informs a brick 
that message m has been delivered at a quorum of bricks, 
where quorum in our system means a majority of bricks 
in each replica group. Uniform confirmed broadcast en- 
sures that (1) either all bricks get confirm-deliver(m), or 
none do, and (2) if some brick delivers m, then all correct 
bricks get confirm-deliver(m). We show how to imple- 
ment uniform confirmed broadcast in Section 6.8, using a 
simple 4-phase protocol. 

When a brick delivers a message with a new version, 
it updates its currentVersion variable. When a brick gets 
a confirmation for this message, it updates its stableVer- 
sion variable. This ensures that a version currentVersion 
is stable when stable Version > currentVersion. 

When a coordinator starts a read or write on a volume, it 
initially waits until its version currentVersion for the vol- 
ume is stable. It does not need to contact other bricks to 
determine this, because it keeps track of versions already 
known to be stable using the stableVersion, as described 
above. In the common case, the coordinator should not 
even have to wait, since currentVersion is likely to be sta- 
ble already. Once currentVersion is stable, the read or 
write operation is executed on this version of the volume. 

It is worth noting that, while a 4-phase protocol for 
uniform confirmed broadcast may slow down the snap- 
shot operation, the reads and writes are only delayed dur- 
ing one of those 4 phases: after a message with a new 
version is received but before its confirmation (this is the 
time when currentVersion is not stable). Given that tak- 
ing snapshots are not as frequent as performing I/O, the 
4-phase protocol does not severely impact the system as a 
whole. This is confirmed by our experiments. 


6.6 Multi-volume branching 

Sometimes it is useful to clone or snapshot many vol- 
umes simultaneously and atomically—an operation that 
we call multi-volume branching. For example, a database 
system may store the log and tables in separate volumes, 
which is a typical scenario. In that case, if the table and 
log volumes are cloned separately then the cloned log may 
be out of sync with the cloned tables. With multi-volume 
branching, the cloning of two or more volumes can oc- 
cur atomically, thus ensuring consistency between them. 
In terms of linearizability, this means that the cloning of 
all volumes appear to take place at a single point in time, 
rather than having a different point for each volume. 

Olive provides multi-volume branching using exactly 
the same mechanisms as replica groups: stable versions 
and uniform confirmed broadcast. A snapshot or clone 
operation uses uniform confirmed broadcast to contact all 
bricks that serve the volumes being branched. The broad- 
cast carries new version numbers for each volume being 


branched. When the message is delivered, it causes a 
brick to increment the currentVersions of the volumes, 
causing a brief delay on new writes to those volumes. 
Soon after, the confirmation of delivery makes those ver- 
sions stable, allowing new writes to continue. 


6.7 Deleting storage branches 

A user deletes a volume by sending a request to one 
of the bricks, who acts as the coordinator, as for other 
storage operations. The coordinator reliably broadcasts 
the request to all bricks. 

Upon receipt of the request, a brick p does the follow- 
ing. It first removes the volume from the sharing list of all 
physical blocks. If the sharing list has become empty for 
a physical block, the block is marked as free. Brick p then 
updates the version tree by marking the volume’s node as 
deleted, but the node is not yet removed from the tree, for 
two reasons: First, the node may have children that are not 
deleted, and so it should remain in the tree while the chil- 
dren are there. Second, even if the node has no children, 
another coordinator may be trying to branch the volume 
while it is being deleted. The actual removal of nodes 
from the tree happens through a periodic pruning where 
entire branches are removed: a node is only removed if 
all its children are marked deleted. This periodic pruning 
is done with a two-phase protocol that quits after the first 
phase if any node to be pruned is being branched. 


6.8 Implementing uniform confirmed broadcast 

Figure 9 gives an algorithm for uniform confirmed 
broadcast, by using point-to-point messages. (It is also 
easy to modify the algorithm to implement uniform reli- 
able broadcast instead, by replacing the number 4 with 2 
in lines 1 and 12 and removing lines 8 and 9.) It works 
as follows. To broadcast a message, a brick proceeds in 
4 phases. In each phase, the brick sends the message and 
phase number to all bricks, and waits to receive acknowl- 
edgements from a quorum of bricks (where in our sys- 
tem, a quorum means a majority of bricks in each replica 
group). When a brick receives a message from a phase, 
it sends back an acknowledgement to the sender. In addi- 
tion, if the phase is 2, the brick delivers the message, and 
if the phase is 3, the brick confirms the message. 

If a brick receives a message for phases 1, 2, or 3, but 
does not receive a message for the following phase after 
a while, then the brick suspects that the sender has failed, 
and takes over the job of the sender (lines 10-14). In prac- 
tice, one should add some random delay to the checking 
for this condition; Otherwise, if all bricks check at the 
same time, then lots of bricks will take over the job of the 
sender. This will not affect correctness, but may result in 
lots of messages and extra delay. 


7 Data layout on physical storage 
When mapping logical addresses to physical storage, it 
is desirable to preserve locality by placing adjacent logical 
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To broadcast(m): 

1 fori —1to4ddo 

2 send (NEW, i, m) to all 

3 wait to receive (NEW-REP, i, ™) from a majority from each replica group 
4 return 


upon receive (NEW, i, ™) from q 
send (NEW-REP, i, ™) to q 
if i = 2 and has not yet delivered m 
then deliver m 
if t = 3 and has not yet confirmed m 
then confirm m 


Caran 


Task check: 

10 repeat periodically forever 

u if for some m and j < 3, received (NEW, j, ™) long ago, but 
never received (NEW, j + 1, m) then 


12 fori — j to4do 
B send (NEW, i, m) to all 
4 wait to receive (NEW-REP , i, ™) from a majority 


Figure 9: Implementation of uniform confirmed broad- 
cast, used for handling multiple replica groups or for 
multi-volume branching. 


addresses in adjacent physical addresses. It can be impos- 
sible to simultaneously preserve locality, share data be- 
tween volumes, and ensure that writes execute efficiently. 
Indeed, efficient writing to branching storage involves us- 
ing move-on-write or copy-on-write, but both schemes 
destroy locality of either the branched volume or source 
volume. 

This issue, however, has little to do with the distributed 
or replicated nature of storage: it also applies to central- 
ized systems, like disk arrays. In Olive, we did not come 
up with new solutions to this problem, but just ensured 
enough flexibility to support existing solutions. Indeed, 
Olive allows general maps of logical-to-physical storage 
(Section 5), and so it can support the following: 


e Prioritize writable volumes over snapshot volumes, 
by using copy-on-write instead of move-on write. 
This preserves locality of the former to the detriment 
of the latter. 

e Use volume priorities to choose between copy-on- 

write or move-on-write to preserve locality of the 

higher priority volume. 

Allocate branched blocks near the original, to pre- 

serve locality of all volumes; for example, leave an 

empty disk track between tracks of data, if space al- 
lows, and then use the empty track for move-on-write 
or copy-on-write. 

e Defragment volumes based on volume priorities. 


Another placement issue arises when a brick has many 
disks with different performance, such as fast, small, ex- 
pensive disks and slow, large, cheap disks. Then, more 
commonly-used volumes could employ the faster disks, 
while seldom-used volumes employ the slower disks. 
Olive can support that, because the logical-to-physical 
mappings allow different physical disks to be used for dif- 
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ferent parts of a logical volume. For example, a volume 
may be placed a fast disk, while its snapshots are placed 
partly on the fast disk (for blocks shared with the source 
volume) and partly on the slow disk (for blocks that have 
diverged from the source volume). These techniques are 
not specific to distributed storage; existing solutions for 
centralized storage can be applied at each brick of Olive. 
Currently, Olive does not support splitting the sharing of 
storage across bricks—in other words, copy-on-write or 
move-on-write to a remote brick. 


8 Evaluation 

We implemented Olive within the Federated Array of 
Bricks (FAB), a distributed storage system [3, 20] that 
provides block-level storage with reliability and availabil- 
ity comparable to high-end disk arrays but without their 
high price tags. Bricks are built from commodity off- 
the-shelf hardware, and they provide an iSCSI interface 
to storage. For fault tolerance, FAB uses quorum-based 
data replication, as explained in Section 6.1. We modified 
FAB to keep track of a version tree (Section 3) and imple- 
ment the scheme described in Sections 6.2-6.8. In FAB, 
the set of contiguous blocks stored at a replica group is 
called a segment, typically of size 1 GB. The segment map 
indicates for each segment which replica group stores it. 

Olive inherits good availability and I/O performance 
from FAB, described in [3, 20], and so our evaluation of 
Olive focuses on branching and how it affects the system. 
The metrics we consider are the following: 


e Branch latency: the time taken to create a clone or 
snapshot. This metric is important to users of the 
system, who (presumably) want these to be created 
“as soon as possible”. 

I/O delay while branching: the length of time I/O’s 
are delayed while a snapshot or clone is being cre- 
ated. This metric affects overall throughput and 
helps define acceptable frequencies with which stor- 
age branches can be made. This and the branch la- 
tency are key metrics for evaluating the general per- 
formance of branching storage. 

e Metadata size: the size of the sharing lists, logical- 
to-physical maps, and segment maps required for 
each storage branch. This information is needed for 
each storage branch, and should not be too large. 
I/O latency for a branched volume: the latency for 
V/O after a branch has been created. One expects 
somewhat higher latency in this case for the first 
write to each block, which requires splitting the shar- 
ing by doing copy-on-write or move-on-write. This 
and the metadata size results are more specific to 
FAB than Olive, although they help illustrate some 
key overheads in the overall performance of the sys- 
tem. 
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Acceptable values for the above metrics vary per ap- 
plication, and since storage is intended to be a general- 
purpose service, the better the numbers, the more useful 
the service is. 


8.1 System configuration 

We use rack-mounted servers as bricks, each with two 
1GHz Pentium 3 CPUs,? 2GB of memory, three Seagate 
Cheetah 32GB SCSI disks (15K rpm, 3.6ms average seek 
time), and two Intel Gigabit Ethernet interfaces. They run 
Debian 3.0 with the Linux 2.6.9 kernel. The first 6GB 
of one disk hosts Linux and FAB/Olive software, while 
the remaining 90GB is used for FAB/Olive storage. Up 
to 20 machines are bricks, and other machines generate 
workload as needed. 

In all experiments, we use 3-way replication and ensure 
that segments and data are distributed evenly to provide 
similar load to bricks. 

For some experiments, we used an alternative branch- 
ing algorithm from the original version of FAB. This al- 
gorithm uses Paxos to distribute a “create clone” message 
to all bricks, which then update their global volume meta- 
data. This algorithm does not delay I/O’s or synchronize 
them with the clone operation, which may cause bricks to 
process I/O and the clone creation in different orders. We 
refer to this algorithm as the straw man algorithm. 


8.2 Metadata size 

Metadata for branching storage includes the logical- 
to-physical maps and the sharing lists, kept in memory. 
There are 8 bytes for each entry in the segment map and 
12 bytes for each entry in the sharing list. Figure 10 shows 
metadata size per brick per branch, for small, medium, 
and large volumes stored on 8 or 16 bricks, using either 
512 KB or 1 MB disk allocation sizes (see Section 5), and 
a segment size of 1 GB. Metadata size doubles when the 
number of bricks is halved because each brick stores a 
larger part of the storage volume. 

From these numbers, with a 1 MB disk allocation size, 
16 bricks and 200 MB of memory in each brick for meta- 
data, a large volume can have over 50 branches, while a 
medium volume can have over 400 branches. While we 
keep metadata in main memory, it is possible to page this 
information, allowing for a virtually unlimited number of 
branches. 


8.3. Branch latency 

There are two major components to the user-visible 
time for creating branches (clones or snapshots). The 
first component is the time for uniform confirmed broad- 
cast, which we expect to depend mostly on the num- 
ber of bricks. The second is the time for each brick to 
copy/create/modify volume metadata; this time is bro- 


3Only one CPU per brick is actively used during the evaluation, be- 
cause FAB is single-threaded. 
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Volume size | #bricks | Metadata size Metadata size 
(das=512 KB) | (das=1024 KB) 
24 GB 216 KB 108 KB 
24 GB 108 KB 54 KB 









192 GB 1730 KB 866 KB 
192 GB 866 KB 434 KB 


1536 GB 13836 KB 6924 KB 
1536 GB 6924 KB 3468 KB 


Figure 10: Amount of metadata per brick per branch for a 
small, medium, and large volume in a system with 1 GB 
segment size, 8 or 16 bricks, using 512 KB or 1024 KB 
disk allocation sizes (das). 
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Figure 11: Clone creation latency as a function of num- 
ber of bricks and segments. The segment size was fixed, 
and volume size chosen to result in the desired number of 
segments. Error bars show 95% confidence intervals. 


ken up as two subcomponents: handling volume meta- 
data (segment maps) and handling disk metadata (sharing 
lists). The first subcomponent should vary only with the 
number of segments in the volume, while the second sub- 
component should depend mostly on whether the storage 
location has ever been written (if not, physical disk space 
will not have been allocated, and there will be no data to 
copy), and the amount of physical storage allocated on 
each brick. Neither subcomponent should depend on the 
number of existing branches of a volume. 

Figure 11 shows the latency for clone creation versus 
the numbers of bricks and segments in a volume. The vol- 
ume had no back-end physical storage allocated, which 
eliminates disk metadata copying. The number of seg- 
ments varies from 1 to 1024, which with 1 GB segments 
represents a | TB volume. From the figure, we see that 
latency varies negligibly with number of segments, which 
indicates that snapshot latency depends primarily on the 
time for broadcast, not on segment handling. Indeed, sep- 
arate measurements show that segment handling time is 
less than 30 jus in all experiments. The latency increases 
linearly with the number of bricks, indicating that the bot- 
tleneck is the overhead of sending and receiving uniform 
confirmed broadcast messages (the number of messages 
for this operation is also linear in the number of bricks). 
We conclude that optimizing the broadcast mechanism 
could significantly improve clone latency, if necessary. 

We repeated these experiments using the straw man al- 
gorithm and got far worse results (approximately 50 ms 
higher latency in all cases), which indicates our custom 
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Disk allocation size | Disk allocation units | Metadata size 
per brick per brick 


128 KB 73728 864 KB 
512 KB 18 432 216 KB 
1024 KB 9216 108 KB 
4096 KB 2304 27 KB 


Figure 12: Size of metadata for a small 24 GB volume 
with 3-way replication as we vary the disk allocation size, 
for a system with 8 bricks and segment size of 1 GB. 
These numbers are identical for a 48 GB volume and 16 
bricks. 
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Figure 13: Clone creation latency while varying the size 
of disk allocation, and type of I/O workload (either none, 
or 100% read or write) on the system. Error bars show 
95% confidence intervals 


protocol provides not only better consistency but also bet- 
ter performance. 

We also conducted experiments to measure how disk 
metadata size affects branching latencies. Since the disk 
metadata size is dominated by the number of disk alloca- 
tion units, we varied the disk allocation size from 128 KB 
to 4096 KB while holding the volume and segment size 
constant, to produce varying amounts of metadata. 

For small volumes with 24 GB or 48 GB, the parame- 
ters used are shown in Figure 12, and results are shown 
in Figure 13 (the curves labeled “no load”). It can be 
seen that disk metadata handling contributes significantly 
to latency. The copying of metadata starts during phase 2 
of the broadcast, and theoretically proceeds in a separate 
thread independently of future broadcast phases. In prac- 
tice, since FAB uses only one CPU and non-preemptive 
threads, the metadata copying thread typically must finish 
before processing of later broadcast phases, which adds to 
clone latency. Moreover, when copying the metadata, all 
of the volume’s metadata is locked, preventing I/O’s from 
completing. We conclude that one could reduce clone 
time and I/O latencies during clone by using multiple pro- 
cessors and allowing for incremental metadata copying. 

For a medium volume of size 192 GB (8 bricks) or 
384 GB (16 bricks), the latencies are ~8 times larger 
than for the small volume size. This suggests using corre- 
spondingly larger disk allocation sizes to obtain the same 
performance. 

Figure 13 also shows clone latency when the system 
is under load; we used a random workload with | KB 


reads or writes. For the read workload, the clone latency 
rises slightly because processing of clone requests com- 
pete with ongoing I/O. For the write workload, the clone 
latency rises much more with increasing disk allocation 
size, because of copy-on-write: each 1KB write results 
in 3 times the disk allocation size of data movement. This 
I/O and memory activity delays the handling of the broad- 
cast messages of clone operations, increasing the clone 
times, although they are still well within acceptable mar- 
gins. This information can be used to fine-tune the desir- 
able range for disk allocation unit size. 512KB to IMB 
yields efficient clone operations, while providing a good 
trade-off between efficiency, locality and metadata size. 


8.4 I/O delay while branching 

This metric is the length of time that I/O’s are delayed 
while branching executes. In Olive, branching may cause 
a coordinator to retry the first phase of the I/O protocol 
while a volume version is not stable (Section 6.5). 

Thus, the I/O delay while branching is Tp + T), where 
To is the time it takes between phases 2 and 3 of uniform 
confirmed broadcast (which is when a version number is 
not stable), and Tj is the time it takes to retry the first 
phase of the protocol. To is about 1/4 of the total time to 
create a new branch (see Section 8.3) and should not be 
more than a few tens of milliseconds. T; is a fraction of 
a millisecond, and it is dominated by Tp. We conclude 
that the total delay is about 1/4 of the time to create a new 
branch. Figure 14 shows the read latencies for a random 
workload while a snapshot is taken. The system had 16 
bricks, and disk allocation size was 512KB. Data was in 
cache to avoid large variations from disk I/O and further 
accentuate the snapshot overheads. From Figure 13, the 
total snapshot time is ~18ms. The actual I/O delay is 
~4.8ms, as seen in the enlarged part of Figure 14. This 
confirms that I/O delays are equal to about 1/4 of the time 
to create a branch. Some I/O operations are delayed by 
up to 4ms, visible in the brief period immediately after 
the snapshot delay. 


8.5 I/O latency and throughput for a branched 
volume 

We now compare the latency of I/O between a non- 
branched volume and a branched volume. A branched 
volume requires breaking data sharing the first time that 
a block is written, by using copy-on-write or move-on- 
write. 

For read operations, we expect the I/O latency and 
throughput to be unchanged, and this is shown in Fig- 
ure 14. Figure 15 shows the result for write, where there 
is a visible latency penalty, resulting from copy-on-write, 
rather than snapshot overheads. Over time, as the un- 
derlying storage is increasingly separated, the throughput 
and latency return to normal, as seen by the time-average 
points in the figure. 
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Figure 14: Read latencies while a branch is created. Each 
point shows the latency of one I/O. The period surround- 
ing the snapshot is magnified, showing a gap while the 
branch is created at around time 3.26s. 
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Figure 15: Write latencies while a branch is created. Grey 


points show the latency of one I/O; black points show the 
average latency in the previous 20ms. 


8.6 Correctness 

We did some regression tests to test branch consistency. 
The first test issues many pairs of synchronous writes 
while snapshots are taken, and then tests consistency by 
verifying that the snapshots do not incorporate the second 
write of a pair without the first. While Olive did not show 
any consistency errors, approximately 25% of the snap- 
shots taken using the straw man solution did. 

In the second test, we introduce partial writes to a vol- 
ume to simulate coordinator failures, and then we take a 
snapshot and read the source and snapshot volumes while 
bricks fail and recover. These reads should generate a 
write back for either the old data (data before the partial 
write) or new data, depending on how it executes. In- 
consistency occurs if a snapshot has the new data while 
its source has the old data, since the snapshot would rep- 
resent a state that never happened in its source volume. 
While Olive carefully considers which versions are up- 
dated on a write back, the straw man solution simply 
writes back to the volume read. Our implementation did 
not show any inconsistencies, whereas the straw man did. 


8.7 Evaluation summary 

We have shown that the time to create a branch in 
Olive is primarily affected by the time taken for the broad- 
cast, disk metadata manipulation and copy-on-writes. The 
most important parameter for our system was the disk 
allocation size, with larger sizes resulting in less meta- 
data (and consequently faster branch operations) but more 
copy-on-write overhead (and slower branches). A size of 
512KB seems ideal, resulting in snapshot times of a few 
tens of milliseconds in the worst case. In that case, the I/O 
delay while branching is also a few milliseconds. These 
latencies are on the same order as the I/O latencies them- 
selves, and smaller than for those I/O’s that must go to 
disk. 

Better performance is possible by improving the time 
to do a copy-on-write or move-on-write locally on a brick, 
and increasing the concurrency within each brick, so that 
branch operations do not get queued behind I/O opera- 
tions. However, this has nothing to do with the distributed 
nature of Olive, and involve existing techniques that are 
already in use in commercial products like disk arrays. 


9 Related work 

As we mentioned, Olive is built on top of FAB [3, 
20], which provides distributed block storage, but with- 
out branching capabilities. For fault tolerance, FAB 
uses quorum-based data replication, as described in Sec- 
tion 6.1. There are many centralized or single-server 
systems that can capture consistent versions of data for 
backups or future perusal, including file systems (e.g., 
[19, 10, 21]), and database systems (e.g., [24, 18]). In 
all these systems, data is in a single place, so there are no 
issues of distribution and replication of data for consis- 
tency. State-of-the-art disk arrays support point-in-time 
branching (both snapshots and clones), and other forms 
of point-in-time copy. These systems are also centralized. 

Petal [14] is a distributed replicated block storage sys- 
tem that supports (read-only) snapshots without consis- 
tency; intention to provide consistency has been an- 
nounced [14], but no schemes have been proposed in the 
literature. Frangipani [25] is a distributed file system 
built on top of Petal; it provides (read-only) snapshots 
of file systems, by using the underlying snapshot facil- 
ity of Petal. Consistency is obtained by pausing I/O at all 
nodes before taking a Petal snapshot, causing a potentially 
disruptive system hiccup. Moreover, if there are failures 
during the snapshot, nodes will be left in a paused state 
for even longer. Snapshots in Frangipani need not worry 
about distributed replicated data, since that is provided by 
Petal. Neither Petal nor Frangipani support clones. 

Gifford was the first to propose replication of data at a 
majority of nodes; the work assumes some transactional 
support in the form of a stable file system [5]. Algorithms 
for quorum-based data replication over message-passing 
were proposed in the context of emulating shared mem- 
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ory using message-passing where some nodes may fail but 
the memory should retain its contents [2, 15, 16, 6]. Em- 
ulating shared memory means implementing primitives to 
read and write data, and so these algorithms lead to data 
replication schemes. Algorithms for quorum-based data 
replication in the context of real storage systems have 
been proposed for FAB [3, 20]. None of these algorithms 
support branching. A snapshot scheme has been proposed 
for FAB [11], but it does not provide consistency. 

The work that is closest to ours is the Timeline [17] 
system, which provides consistent (read-only) snapshots 
for Thor, a system where a set of servers provide per- 
sistent storage for objects, and clients access these ob- 
jects using a transactional interface. In essence, Time- 
line gets snapshot consistency by using logical clocks [12] 
implemented in a way different than the usual, but simi- 
lar to what is suggested by Welch [26]. There are four 
main differences between our work and Timeline. First, 
Timeline does not support quorum-based replication of 
data. Second, Timeline requires modifications to storage 
clients: they piggyback and propagate timestamps inter- 
nal to Thor. Moreover, Timeline clients must use the Thor 
abstraction for object-based storage, which precludes the 
use of existing storage applications. Third, Timeline 
does not support clones. And lastly, Timeline provides a 
weaker consistency guarantee than linearizability, which 
leads to inconsistency if the application nodes communi- 
cate outside of Thor (e.g., by sending messages over the 
network). Another scheme for taking (read-only) snap- 
shots in Thor is Snap [23], but there are no details of how 
to ensure consistency with multiple servers. 


10 Conclusion 

In this paper, we described Olive, a distributed storage 
system that provides point-in-time branching. With Olive, 
storage branches can be created efficiently while provid- 
ing a strong form of consistency. Olive provides a block- 
level interface to storage and requires no changes to stor- 
age clients. Today, we expect branching to be triggered 
by operators for tasks like “what-if” testing or quick stor- 
age provisioning. In the future, branching could be trig- 
gered by management applications to control the behavior 
of other applications by forking or rolling back their state. 
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Abstract 


Pastwatch is a version control system that acts like a tra- 
ditional client-server system when users are connected 
to the network; users can see each other’s changes im- 
mediately after the changes are committed. When a user 
is not connected, Pastwatch also allows users to read re- 
visions from the repository, commit new revisions and 
share modifications directly between users, all without 
access to the central repository. In contrast, most existing 
version control systems require connectivity to a central- 
ized server in order to read or update the repository. 

Each Pastwatch user’s host keeps its own writable 
replica of the repository, including historical revisions. 
Users can synchronize their local replicas with each other 
or with one or more servers. Synchronization must han- 
dle inconsistency between replicas because users may 
commit concurrent and conflicting changes to their lo- 
cal replicas. Pastwatch represents its repository as a 
“revtree” data structure which tracks the relationships 
among these conflicting changes, including any recon- 
ciliation. The revtree also ensures that the replicas even- 
tually converge to identical images after sufficient syn- 
chronization. 

We have implemented Pastwatch and evaluate it in a 
setting distributed over North America. We have been 
using it actively for more than a year. We show that 
the system is scalable beyond 190 users per project and 
that commit and update operations only take 2-4 seconds. 
Currently, five users and six different projects regularly 
use the system; they find that the system is easy to use 
and that the system’s replication has masked several net- 
work and storage failures. 


1 Introduction 


Many software development teams rely on a version con- 
trol system (VCS) to manage concurrent editing of their 
project’s source code. Existing tools like CVS[7] and 


Subversion[22] use a client-server model, where a repos- 
itory server stores a single master copy of the version 
history and the clients contact the server to read exist- 
ing revisions and commit new modifications. This model 
works well when the users can contact the server, but 
as portable computers gain popularity, the client-server 
model becomes less attractive. Not only can network 
partitions and server failures block access to the reposi- 
tory, but two clients that cannot contact the server cannot 
share changes with each other even if they can commu- 
nicate directly. 

One approach to solving this problem is to optimisti- 
cally replicate the repository on each team member’s 
computer. This would allow users to both modify the 
replica when they are disconnected and to share changes 
with each other without any central server. The chal- 
lenge in this approach is how to reconcile the write-write 
conflicts that occur when two users independently mod- 
ify their replicas while disconnected. Conflicts can oc- 
cur at two levels. First, the repository itself is a complex 
data structure that describes the revision history of a set 
of files; after synchronizing, the repository must contain 
all the concurrent modifications and the system’s inter- 
nal invariants must be maintained so that the VCS can 
still function. The second level is the source code itself 
which also contains interdependencies. The VCS should 
present the modification history as a linear sequence of 
changes when possible but if two writes conflict, the sys- 
tem should keep them separate until a user verifies that 
they do not break interdependencies in the source code. 

Pastwatch is a VCS that optimistically replicates its 
repository on each team member’s computer. To manage 
concurrent modifications, Pastwatch formats the repos- 
itory history as a revtree. A revtree is a data structure 
that represents the repository as a set of immutable key- 
value pairs. Each revision has a unique key and the value 
of each pair represents one specific revision of all the 
source code files. Each revision also contains the key 
of the parent revision it was derived from. Each time a 
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user modifies the revtree, he adds a new revision to the 
revtree without altering the existing entries. Revtrees are 
suitable for optimistic replication because two indepen- 
dently modified replicas can always be synchronized by 
taking the union of all their key-value pairs. The result- 
ing set of pairs is guaranteed to be a valid revtree that 
contains all the modifications from both replicas. If two 
users commit changes while one or both is disconnected, 
and then synchronize their replicas, the resulting revtree 
will represent the conflicting changes as a fork; two revi- 
sions will share the same parent. Pastwatch presents the 
fork to the users who examine the concurrent changes 
and explicitly reconcile them. 

Although Pastwatch users can synchronize their repli- 
cas with each other directly, a more efficient way to 
distribute updates is for users to synchronize against 
a single rendezvous service. In a client-server VCS, 
the repository server functions as the rendezvous but 
it must enforce single copy consistency for the repos- 
itory. The consistency requirement makes it challeng- 
ing to maintain a hot spare of repository for fail-over 
because a server and a spare may not see the same up- 
dates. Revtrees, however, support optimistic replication 
of the repository, so Pastwatch can easily support backup 
rendezvous servers with imperfect synchronization be- 
tween servers. Pastwatch exploits the revtree’s tolerance 
for inconsistency and uses a public distributed hash ta- 
ble that makes no guarantees about data consistency as a 
rendezvous service. 

This paper makes three contributions. First, it de- 
scribes the revtree data structure which makes divergent 
replicas easy to synchronize. Second, it shows how 
revtrees can handle many classes of failure and present 
them all to the users as forks. Finally, it describes Past- 
watch, a distributed version control system that uses a 
replicated revtree to provide availability despite system 
failures, network failures and disconnected users. 

We have implemented Pastwatch and have been using 
it actively for more than a year. We show that the system 
scales beyond 190 members per project and that commit 
and update operations only take 2-4 seconds. Currently, 
five users and six projects use the system, including this 
research paper and the Pastwatch software itself. The 
system has performed without interruption during this 
time despite repeated down-time of rendezvous nodes. 
During the same time, our CVS server experienced three 
days with extended down-time. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
Section 2 motivates Pastwatch and gives concrete re- 
quirements for its design. Section 3 discusses revtrees 
and section 4 describes how Pastwatch presents opti- 
mistic replication to its users. Sections 5 and 6 describe 
implementation details and system performance. Section 
7 describes related work and Section 8 concludes. 
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2 Design Requirements 


The task of a VCS is to store historic revisions of 
a project’s files and to help programmers share new 
changes with each other. Ideally, a VCS would be able to 
accomplish these goals despite network disconnections, 
network failures and server failures. We outline the re- 
quirements of such a VCS below. 


Conventional Revision Control: Any VCS should 
provide conventional features like checking out an ini- 
tial copy of the source code files, displaying differences 
between file revisions and committing new revisions to 
the repository. In most cases, users will expect the sys- 
tem to have a single latest copy of the source code files, 
so when possible the VCS should enforce a linear history 
of file modifications. 

At times, one or more project members may choose 
to fork to keep their modifications separate from other 
users. A fork is a divergence in the change history where 
two different revisions are derived from the same parent 
revision. A branch is a sequence of changes from the 
root revision to one of the current leaf revisions. After 
a fork, each of the two branches will maintain a sepa- 
rate sequential history and they will not share changes 
until they are explicitly reconciled. Forking is a common 
practice in software projects; for example, many projects 
use a main development branch and fork at each major 
release to create a maintenance branch. Some projects 
even use separate branches for each individual bug fix. 
This way, a programmer can make intermediate commits 
for the bug fix in her own branch without interfering with 
other programmers. 


Disconnected Repository Operations: A VCS should 
support as many functions as possible even if it is dis- 
connected from the network, for example when a user is 
traveling. The ability to retrieve old revisions from a lo- 
cal replica of the repository while disconnected is useful 
and easy to support. Being able to commit new revisions 
to the repository while disconnected is also useful, be- 
cause programmers often commit changes several times 
a day. 

For example, we will show in Section 6.1.1 that the 
average developer in the Gaim open-source project com- 
mits an average of 3 times per day when he is active and 
on the busiest day, a single user made 33 commits. Fre- 
quent commits are encouraged in software projects like 
PHP and libtool; their coding standards encourage pro- 
grammers to make several smaller commits rather than a 
single large commit because it simplifies debugging. 

A VCS that allows disconnected commits must han- 
dle conflicting commits. When two disconnected users 
commit changes, they do so without knowledge of the 
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Figure 1: Flexible sharing of updates. Clients in one 
partition can share new revisions directly, without any 
servers. 


other person’s changes. This means that they may com- 
mit changes that conflict at a semantic level in the source 
code. In one example, two users may independently im- 
plement a sqrt function in a math library while discon- 
nected. When they reconnect, the VCS could reconcile 
their changes automatically by including both sqrt im- 
plementations, but then the math library would fail to 
compile because the semantics of the resulting source 
code are invalid. Although concurrent modifications may 
not always conflict in this way, it is best to avoid situa- 
tions where the repository revision does not compile or 
contains inconsistencies. Since it is difficult to automati- 
cally determine if concurrent changes will cause a source 
code inconsistency, the VCS should record the conflict 
and allow a human to make the distinction when conve- 
nient. 


Flexible Update Sharing: A VCS should allow users 
to share their changes with each other whenever their 
computers can communicate. This includes scenarios 
where two users are sitting next to each other on an air- 
plane; they are able to connect to each other but not to 
the VCS server or the other client hosts (see Figure 1b). 
They should be able to commit changes and share them 
with each other via the VCS, even though the repository 
server is not reachable. 


Server Failures: Another scenario that the VCS 
should handle gracefully is a server failure. If a VCS 
server fails, the system should be able to switch to a 
backup server seamlessly. The event that motivated the 
Pastwatch project was a power failure in our laboratory 
one day before a conference submission deadline; the 
failure disabled our CVS server. We were able to cre- 
ate a new CVS repository off-site, but our history was 
unavailable and there was no simple way to reconcile the 





(a) 


Figure 2: (a) Inheritance graph. Letters depict revisions. 
(b) Example revtree. Each box is a revision; it specifies 
one version of every file in the project. Nodes D and E 
are leaves and node B is a fork point. 


change history between the old and new repositories after 
the power was restored. Ideally, the VCS would be able 
to manage update consistency between replicas so that 
switching between repository replicas would be easy. 


3 Revtrees 


Pastwatch supports disconnected operation by storing a 
full repository replica on each member’s computer. If 
two users concurrently modify their repository replicas, 
there is a risk that the modifications will conflict when 
the users attempt to synchronize their replicas. Pastwatch 
ensures that neither modification is lost and that all repli- 
cas eventually reflect both modifications. That is, Past- 
watch applies an optimistic replication strategy [25] to 
the repository. 


Construction: The fundamental task of a repository 
is to store past revisions of the project files. Pastwatch 
stores these revisions in a revtree data structure that ex- 
ploits the inheritance between immutable revisions to 
help it provide optimistic replication. 

Each revision logically contains one version of every 
file in the project. Revisions are related through inheri- 
tance: normally a project member starts with an existing 
revision, edits some of the files, and then commits a new 
revision to the repository. This means each revision ex- 
cept the first one is a descendant of an earlier revision. 
Figure 2a illustrates this inheritance relationship between 
revisions A through #. The dashed arrow from A to B 
indicates that a user modified some files from revision A 
to produce revision B. 

Pastwatch stores the repository as a revtree modeled 
after the inheritance graph. A revtree is a directed acyclic 
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graph, where each node contains a revision. Each re- 
vision is immutable and has a unique revision identifier 
called an RID. Each revision contains a parent pointer: 
the RID of the revision from which it was derived (see 
Figure 2b). 

When a user commits a change to the repository, Past- 
watch creates a new revision, adds it to the revtree in 
the user’s local repository replica and finally synchro- 
nizes with the other replicas to share the new revision. 
If users commit new revisions one at a time, each based 
on the latest revision acquired via synchronization, then 
the revtree will be a linear revision history. 


Handling Network Partitions: Users may not be able 
to synchronize their replicas due to lack of network con- 
nectivity. They may still commit new revisions, but these 
revisions will often not be derived from the globally most 
recent revision. These concurrent updates pose two prob- 
lems: the overall revision history will no longer be linear, 
and the various repository replicas will diverge in a way 
that leaves no single most up-to-date replica. 

When two users with divergent repositories finally 
synchronize, Pastwatch must reconcile their differences. 
Its goal is to produce a new revtree that reflects all 
changes in both users’ revtrees, and to ensure that, after 
sufficient pair-wise synchronizations, all replicas end up 
identical. Each repository can be viewed as a set of revi- 
sions, each named by an RID. Revisions are immutable, 
so two divergent revtrees can only differ in new revi- 
sions. This rule holds even for new revisions that share 
the same parent, since the parent revision is not modi- 
fied when a new child is added. Pastwatch chooses RIDs 
that are guaranteed to be globally unique, so parent ref- 
erences cannot be ambiguous and two copies of the same 
revision will always have the same RID no matter how 
many times the replicas are synchronized. These proper- 
ties allow Pastwatch to synchronize two revtrees simply 
by forming the union of their revisions. Any synchro- 
nization topology, as long as it connects all users, will 
eventually result in identical repository replicas. 

Revtrees gain several advantages by using the union 
operation to synchronize replicas. First, partially dam- 
aged revtrees can be synchronized to reconstruct a valid 
and complete replica. Second, the synchronization pro- 
cess can be interrupted and restarted without harming the 
revtrees. Finally, the synchronization system does not 
need internal knowledge of the revtree data structure; 
Section 5.2 describes how Pastwatch uses this property 
to store a replica in a distributed hash table. 


Managing Forks: The usual result of commits while 
disconnected is that multiple users create revisions with 
the same parent revision. After synchronization, users 
will see a fork in the revtree: a non-linear revision history 





(a) 


Figure 3: Forking Examples. (a) Two divergent revtree 
replicas. (b) The two divergent replicas from (a) are syn- 
chronized and the resulting revtree contains a fork. 


in which one revision has multiple successors. Figure 3 
illustrates the formation of a fork, caused by two discon- 
nected users both creating revisions (C and D) based on 
revision B. Now the revtree has two leaves; the path 
from each leaf to the root node is called a branch. 


A fork correctly reflects the existence of potentially 
incompatible updates to the project files, which can only 
be be resolved by user intervention. If nothing is done, 
the repository will remain forked, and users will have to 
decide which branch they wish to follow. This may be 
appropriate if the concurrent updates reflect some deeper 
divergence in the evolution of the project. However, it 
will often be the case that the users will wish to return 
to a state in which there is a single most recent revision. 
To reconcile two branches, a user creates a new revision, 
with the help of Pastwatch, that incorporates the changes 
in both branches and contains two parent pointers, refer- 
ring to each of the two branch leaves. Ideally, the user 
should reconcile when he is connected to the network so 
that the reconcile is available to other users immediately; 
this avoids having other users repeat the reconcile un- 
necessarily. Figure 4a illustrates two branches, C and D, 
that are reconciled by revision E. 


As with any commit, a disconnected user may commit 
a new child to revision C before he sees E. The result- 
ing revtree is illustrated in Figure 4b. Once again, the 
revtree has two leaves: F and E. To reconcile these two 
branches a user proceeds as before. He commits a new 
revision G with parents E and F’. The final branch tree 
is shown in Figure 4c. Two members can also reconcile 
the same two branches concurrently, but this is unlikely 
because Pastwatch will detect a fork when the diverging 
replicas first synchronize and suggest that the user rec- 
oncile it immediately. 
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Figure 4: Reconciling Branches. (a) Revision FE recon- 
ciles the fork and joins C and D. (b) Revision F creates 
a new fork and reuses C’.. (c) Revision G reconciles the 
new fork. 


Synchronization Patterns: Pastwatch users may syn- 
chronize pairs of replicas in whatever patterns they pre- 
fer. One reasonable pattern is to mimic a centralized sys- 
tem: for every replica to synchronize against the same 
designated “rendezvous” replica. This pattern makes 
it easy for all users to keep up to date with the lat- 
est generally-available revision. Another pattern is ad- 
hoc synchronization which helps when users are isolated 
from the Internet but can talk to each other. Figure 5 
illustrates both rendezvous and ad-hoc synchronization. 


Revtree Benefits: Revtrees provide a number of key 
benefits to Pastwatch. First, revtrees provide flexibility 
in creating and maintaining replicas because they guar- 
antee that the replicas will converge to be identical. For 
example, if a project’s rendezvous service is not reliable, 
its users can fall back to ad-hoc mode. Alternatively, the 
users could also start or find a replacement rendezvous 
service and synchronize one of the user’s local repli- 
cas with it, immediately producing a new working ren- 
dezvous replica. 

Revtrees also aid with data corruption and data trans- 
fer. If two replicas are missing a disjoint set of revisions, 
they can synchronize with each other to produce a com- 
plete replica. Also, the new revisions are always easy to 
identify in a revtree, so synchronization uses very little 
bandwidth. 

Revtrees handle several types of failure, using the fork 
mechanism for all of them. For example, if a rendezvous 
loses a leaf revision due to a disk failure, then another 
user could inadvertently commit without seeing the lost 
revision. After repairing the rendezvous, the visible ev- 
idence of the failure would be an implicit fork. Simi- 
larly, network partitions and network failures can result 
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Figure 5: User-visible Model. Local repository replicas, 
rendezvous replica and working copies. 


in forks. The revtree’s eventual consistency ensures that 
the only impact of such failures is a fork. Users only 
need to learn one technique (reconciling forks) in order 
to deal with a wide range of underlying problems and as 
we show in Section 4, reconciling forks is not difficult, 
so using forks to handle failures is convenient for users. 


4 User-Visible Semantics 


This section explains the user’s view of how Pastwatch 
works. To the extent possible, Pastwatch’s behavior 
mimics that of CVS. 


Working Copy: A Pastwatch user edits a working 
copy of the project files, stored as ordinary files in the 
user’s directory. A user creates a working copy by 
checking out a base revision from the repository. The 
checkout command copies the files from the base re- 
vision into the working copy and remembers the working 
copy’s base revision. 


Tracking New Revisions: In order to see other users’ 
new revisions, a user will periodically update her work- 
ing copy. The update command first fetches new revi- 
sions from the rendezvous replica. It then checks if the 
working copy’s base revision has any new children. If 
the base revision has just one child, Pastwatch will apply 
changes from the child to the working directory. Past- 
watch will follow single children, merging them into the 
working directory with 3-way diff[6], until it reaches a 
revision with either zero or more than one child. Past- 
watch changes the working directory’s record of the base 
revision to reflect this last revision. 


Committing New Revisions: In most cases, a linear 
history of changes is desirable, so Pastwatch will not cre- 
ate a fork if it can avoid it. When a user tries to com- 
mit new changes stored in the working copy, Pastwatch 
first tries to synchronize the local revtree against the ren- 
dezvous. It then checks whether the working copy’s base 
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revision has any descendants. If the base revision does 
have new descendants, Pastwatch will refuse to create a 
new revision until the user updates his working copy. 

There is a potential race between reading the base revi- 
sion and appending a new revision. As an optimization, 
Pastwatch uses a best-effort leasing scheme to prevent 
this race from causing unnecessary forks. Pastwatch tries 
to acquire a lease on the repository before fetching the 
base revision and releases it after synchronizing the new 
revision with the rendezvous replica. When the user can 
contact the rendezvous service, Pastwatch uses the ren- 
dezvous service to store the lease. The lease is only an 
optimization. If Pastwatch did not implement the lease, 
the worst case outcome is an unnecessary fork when two 
connected users commit at exactly the same time. If the 
rendezvous is unavailable, Pastwatch proceeds without a 
lease. 


Implicit Forks: If two disconnected users indepen- 
dently commit new revisions, an implicit fork will ap- 
pear when synchronization first brings their revisions to- 
gether. A user will typically encounter an unreconciled 
fork when updating her working copy. If there is an un- 
reconciled fork below the user’s base revision, Pastwatch 
warns the user and asks her to specify which of the fork’s 
branches to follow. Pastwatch allows the user to con- 
tinue working along one branch and does not force her 
to resolve the fork. This allows project members to con- 
tinue working without interruption until someone recon- 
ciles the fork. 


Explicit Forks: Pastwatch users can fork explicitly to 
create a new branch so that they can keep their changes 
separate from other members of the project. To explicitly 
fork, a user commits a new revision in the revtree with 
an explicit branch tag. Pastwatch ignores any explicitly 
tagged revisions when other users update. 


Reconciling Forks: Both implicit and _ explicit 
branches can be reconciled in the same way. Rec- 
onciling forks is no more difficult than updating and 
committing in CVS. Figures 6 and 7 illustrate the 
process. 

Forks first appear after two divergent replicas syn- 
chronize. In the examples, Alice synchronizes her local 
replica during an update and Pastwatch reports a new 
fork because both Alice and Bob made changes while A]- 
ice was disconnected from the network. To reconcile the 
fork, Alice first issues a reconcile command which 
applies the changes from Bob’s branch into Alice’s work- 
ing copy. 

In Figure 6, there were no textual conflicts while ap- 
plying Bob’s changes to Alice’s working copy, so Alice 
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alice% past update 
Tracking branch: init, alice:3 
Branch "init" has forked. 
current branches are: 
branch "init": head is alice:3 
branch "init": head is bob:2 


alice% past -i reconcile -t bob:2 
Tracking branch: init, alice:3 
updating . 
Reconciling main.c 
M main.c: different from alice:3 


alice% past -i -k bob:2 commit -m "Reconcile branches" 
Tracking branch: init, alice:3 
checking for updates and conflicts 
updating . 
M main.c 
committing in. 
committing main.c 
Built snapshot for revision: alice:4 


Figure 6: Reconciling a fork without source code con- 
flicts. 


can just commit a new revision that is a child of both 
Alice’s and Bob’s revisions as shown in Figure 4a. In 
contrast, Figure 7 shows what Alice must do if the fork 
created a source code conflict. Pastwatch notifies Alice 
during the reconcile and inserts both conflicting lines 
into her working copy the way CVS reports conflicts dur- 
ing an update. After Alice resolves the conflict she can 
commit the final revision. 


5 Implementation 


The Pastwatch software is written in C++ and runs 
on Linux, FreeBSD and MacOS X. It uses the SFS 
tool-kit[18] for event-driven programming and RPC li- 
braries. It uses the GNU diff and patch libraries 
to compare different revisions of a file and perform 
three-way reconciliation. Pastwatch is available at: 
http://pdos.csail.mit.edu/pastwatch. 


5.1 Storage Formats 


Pastwatch stores the entire local replica in a key-value 
store implemented by a BerkeleyDB database for conve- 
nience. All the replica data structures are composed of 
key-value pairs or blocks. Immutable blocks are keyed 
by the SHA-1[11] hash of their content. 

For the sake of storage and communication efficiency, 
each revision in the revtree only contains the difference 
from the parent revision rather than an entire copy of the 
source code files. The internal representation of a re- 
vision is a combination of a revision record and delta 
blocks, all of which are immutable blocks. Delta blocks 
contain the changes made to the parent revision in the 
GNU diff format. Figure 8 illustrates the structure of a 
revision record. The RID of a revision equals the SHA-1 
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alice% past update 
Tracking branch: init, alice:3 
Branch "init" has forked. 
current branches are: 
branch "init": head is alice:3 
branch "init": head is bob:2 


alice%t past -i reconcile -t bob:2 
Tracking branch: init, alice:3 
updating . 
Reconciling main.c 
C main.c: conflicts with alice:3 


alice% grep -A4 "<<<" main.c 
<<<<<<< alice:3 
int increase (int x) { return x + 1; } 


void increase (int &x) { x++; } 
>>>>>>> bob:2 


< Alice reconciles conflicting edits with a text editor > 


alice% past -i -k bob:2 commit -m "Reconcile branches" 
Tracking branch: init, alice:3 
checking for updates and conflicts 
updating . 
M main.c 
committing in. 
committing main.c 
Built snapshot for revision: alice:4 


Figure 7: Reconciling a fork with a source code conflict. 


hash of the revision record block. parent contains the 
RID of the parent revision. previous contains the key 
of the previous entry in the member log described in Sec- 
tion 5.2. The remainder of the revision record contains 
references to delta blocks. The revision record includes 
the first few delta blocks; if there are more deltas, Past- 
watch will use single and double indirect blocks to ref- 
erence the deltas. The arrangement of delta blocks was 
inspired by the UNIX file system’s[19] handling of file 
blocks. 

Pastwatch keeps a local snapshot of each revision’s 
files and directories so that it can retrieve old revisions 
quickly. Pastwatch saves the snapshots locally in a 
CFS[9] like file system that reuses unchanged blocks to 
conserve storage space. Since revision records only con- 
tain deltas, Pastwatch constructs the snapshots by apply- 
ing deltas starting at the root of the revtree. Since Past- 
watch keeps all the snapshots, it only needs to construct 
snapshots incrementally when it retrieves new revisions. 
Snapshots are stored in the local key-value store. 


5.2 Rendezvous Services 


We have implemented two different rendezvous services 
for Pastwatch. First, we implemented a single server ren- 
dezvous service where all users synchronize their repli- 
cas with the single server. This service is fully functional, 
but if the server becomes unavailable, the users will prob- 
ably need to use ad hoc synchronization to share changes 
which can be slow to propagate new changes. It is possi- 





Revision Record 


Double indirect 






Figure 8: Revision record data structure with delta 


blocks. 


ble to implement a hot spare replica for the single server 
but instead, we constructed a resilient rendezvous service 
using a distributed hash table(DHT)[27][10][17][33]. 

DHTs promise abundant, reliable storage and the ar- 
rival of public storage DHTs like OpenDHT[13][26] 
make them an attractive choice for a Pastwatch ren- 
dezvous service. Many different projects can all share the 
same DHT as their rendezvous service and since DHTs 
are highly scalable, one could build a large repository 
hosting service like Sourceforge[5] based on a DHT. 

Revtrees are compatible with DHTs because a DHT is 
a key-value storage service and revtrees can tolerate the 
imperfect consistency guarantees of DHT storage. As 
shown in Section 3, revtrees handle network partitions, 
missing blocks and slow update propagation, so a storage 
inconsistency in a rendezvous DHT will at worst cause a 
fork in the revtree. The only additional requirement of 
the DHT is that it must support mutable data blocks so 
that Pastwatch can discover new revisions. 

Pastwatch uses mutable blocks and one extra data 
structure when using a DHT in order to discover new 
revisions; this is because the put/get DHT interface 
requires a client to present a key to get the correspond- 
ing data block. Each revtree arc point upwards, towards 
a revision’s parent; the revtree does not contain point- 
ers to the newest revisions, so Pastwatch must provide a 
way to discover the keys for new revisions. Pastwatch 
accomplishes this by storing the revisions in a per-user 
log structure that coexists with the revtree; the structure 
is rooted by a mutable DHT block. The address of the 
mutable block is an unchanging repository ID. Pastwatch 
can find the new revisions as long as it has the repository 
ID, thus it can find all revisions in the revtree. 

Figure 9 illustrates the revtree DHT structures. In this 
example, the project has two developers, Alice and Bob. 
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(a) (b) 


Figure 9: DHT storage structures. (a) shows an exam- 
ple revtree. (b) shows the same revtree, as stored in the 
DHT. Rounded rectangles are mutable blocks and square 
rectangles are immutable blocks. 


Figure 9a shows the repository’s revtree including who 
created each revision. Figure 9b shows how the revtree 
is stored in the DHT. 

Each user has their own log that contains every revi- 
sion they created. Each user maintains a pointer to their 
newest revision in a mutable block called a headpointer. 
The project’s membership list contains a pointer to each 
of the users’ headpointers. All the blocks in the DHT 
structure are immutable except the headpointers and the 
membership list. 

It is efficient to synchronize replicas because finding 
the newest revisions is efficient. Pastwatch only needs 
to scan the membership list and traverse each user’s log 
until it encounters an RID it has encountered in the past 
because the newest revisions are at the front of the log. 
Since the revisions are immutable, Pastwatch can be sure 
that the remainder of the log has been processed at an 
earlier time. 


5.3 DHT Implementation 


At the time of writing, OpenDHT is the only public 
DHT storage service we are aware of that implements 
the put/get interface. Although OpenDHT provides 
the correct interface, it will purge a data block after stor- 
ing it for a week unless the block is inserted again. Past- 
watch cannot use OpenDHT because Pastwatch reads old 
blocks during a fresh checkout and a checkout from the 
DHT replica will fail if a block is unavailable. We imple- 
mented our own DHT that provides long-term storage, 
but Pastwatch can be modified to use a suitable public 
storage DHT if one becomes available. 

The Pastwatch DHT rendezvous service is derived 
from Dhash[9][10]. Immutable blocks are stored under 
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the SHA-1 hash of their content. Each mutable block has 
a single writer and the DHT only allows mutations that 
are signed by a private key owned by the writer. Each 
mutable block has a constant identifier equal to the hash 
of the owner’s public key. Each mutable block contains 
a version number and the owner’s public key along with 
the block’s payload. Each time an owner updates his mu- 
table block, he increases the version number and signs 
the block with his private key. The DHT stores the block 
along with the signature and will only overwrite an ex- 
isting mutable block if the new block’s version number 
is higher than the existing block and the signature is cor- 
rect. 


5.4 Data Durability 


The Pastwatch DHT uses the IDA coding algorithm [23] 
to provide data durability. For each block, the DHT 
stores 5 fragments on different physical nodes and re- 
quires 2 fragments to reconstruct the block. The DHT 
also actively re-replicates blocks if 2 of the fragments 
become unavailable. Data loss is unlikely because the 
nodes are well maintained server machines, but if the 
DHT does experience a catastrophic, corollated failure, 
any user with an up-to-date local replica can perform a 
repair by synchronizing his local replica with the ren- 
dezvous service. Alternatively, he could easily create 
a new single server rendezvous service. In either case, 
synchronizing his local replica will completely repopu- 
late the empty rendezvous service. A corrupt replica on 
the rendezvous services can also be repaired by synchro- 
nizing with a valid local replica and in some cases, two 
corrupt replicas can repair each other simply by synchro- 
nizing with each other. 

In practice, each Pastwatch project must evaluate its 
own data durability requirements. If a project has many 
active members who keep their local replicas up-to-date, 
then the members may elect to forgo any additional 
backup strategy. On the other hand, a project with only 
one member may choose to keep regular backups of the 
member’s local replica. 


6 Evaluation 


This section evaluates the usability and performance of 
Pastwatch. First, we analyze a number of open-source 
projects and find that real users frequently commit 5 or 
more times a day, enough that they would want discon- 
nected commits during a long plane flight. We also find 
that in a real 26-person team, 5 or fewer team mem- 
bers commit in the same day 97% of the time which 
suggests that even a day-long network partition will not 
overwhelm a Pastwatch project with implicit forks. We 
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then share experiences from a small initial user commu- 
nity which has been using Pastwatch for more than a 
year. In that time, Pastwatch has been easy to use and 
survived a number of network and storage failures. In 
the same time period our CVS server experienced signif- 
icant down-time. 

We then show that Pastwatch has reasonable perfor- 
mance. Common operations in our experimental work- 
load, like commit, take 1.1 seconds with CVS and 3.6 
seconds with Pastwatch. Pastwatch can also support 
many members per project; increasing the number of 
members from 2 to 200 increases the update time from 
2.3 seconds to 4.2 seconds on a wide-area network. We 
also show that retrieving many old revisions is not ex- 
pensive; pulling 40 new revisions from the rendezvous 
replica and processing the revisions locally takes less 
than 11 seconds. 


6.1 Usability Evaluation 
6.1.1 Disconnected Operations: 


To evaluate the usefulness of the ability to commit while 
disconnected, we analyze the per-member commit fre- 
quency of real open-source projects. We find that it is 
common for a single project member to commit several 
new revisions in a single day and conclude that the abil- 
ity to commit while disconnected more than a few hours 
would be useful. 

We analyzed the CVS commit history from three 
of the more active open source projects hosted on the 
Sourceforge[5] repository service: Gaim, Mailman and 
Gallery. Figure 10 characterizes the daily commit ac- 
tivity for all members in each project for days that con- 
tain commits. The plot shows that the median number 
of commits is relatively low at only 2 commits, but there 
is a significant fraction of days in which a single user 
commits 5 or more times. In 18% of the active days, 
a single Gallery member made 5 or more commits in a 
single day. In 22% of the active days, a single Mailman 
member made 7 or more commits in a single day. 

Considering that most users will be programming 
fewer than 16 hours in a day, the high daily commit 
counts suggest that even a disconnection period of 3-5 
hours would interrupt a user’s normal work-flow and so 
disconnected commits could be useful for these projects. 


6.1.2 Commit Concurrency: 


Pastwatch users are able to commit while disconnected 
or partitioned so there is a risk that many project mem- 
bers will commit concurrently and create a large number 
of implicit forks. To evaluate how often disconnected 
commits would actually result in an implicit fork, we 
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Figure 10: Cumulative distribution of per user, daily 
commit counts. In 18% of the active days, a single 
Gallery member made 5 or more commits in a single day. 
In 22% of the active days, a single Mailman members 
made 7 or more commits in a single day. 


analyzed the temporal proximity of commits by differ- 
ent project members in real open-source projects. We 
found that different project members do commit at simi- 
lar times, but the level of concurrency should not cause a 
large number of forks. 

The number of forks that may result from a network 
partition is limited to the number of partitions because 
replicas in the same partition can always synchronize 
with each other and they should not accidentally create 
a fork within their partition. The worst case occurs when 
every member in a project commits a new revision while 
they are all partitioned from each other. This scenario 
results in a separate branch for each member. To evalu- 
ate the likelihood of the worst case forking scenario, we 
analyzed the CVS logs for the same three open-source 
projects used in Section 6.1.1. 

The Gaim, Mailman and Gallery projects have 31, 26 
and 21 active members respectively, so the worst case 
number of branches is quite high. The highest number 
of unique committers in a single day, however, was only 
9, 6 and 5 respectively. Even if all the members in each 
project were partitioned into individual partitions for a 24 
hour period and they made the same commits they made 
while connected, the number of resulting forks in each 
project would still be quite low and significantly fewer 
than the total number of members in the project. 

The low number of concurrent commits on the high- 
est concurrency day already suggests that the number of 
implicit forks will be manageable, but to better under- 
stand the common case, we consider the distribution of 
unique committers. Figure 11 shows the distribution 
of the number of unique users who commit in a calen- 
dar day. Mailman sees three or fewer unique committers 
99% of the time and Gaim sees five or fewer unique com- 
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Figure 11: Cumulative distribution of unique committers 
per day. Mailman sees three or fewer unique commit- 
ters 99% of the time and Gaim sees five or fewer unique 
committers 97% of the time. 


mitters 97% of the time. 

The distribution suggests that the number of concur- 
rent committers is normally low with respect to the num- 
ber of project members. The low frequency of concurrent 
commits combined with the ease of reconciling forks de- 
scribed in Figure 6 suggests that implicit forks will be 
manageable in practice. 


6.1.3. Practical Experience: 


Pastwatch currently has a user community of five peo- 
ple and six projects: three documents and three software 
projects including this research paper and the Pastwatch 
software itself. All Pastwatch users agree that the system 
is as usable and convenient as CVS. 

The Pastwatch users primarily use connected mode 
and the system has behaved like a traditional centralized 
VCS. On occasion, the users also use disconnected reads 
and commits. For example, this paper’s repository has 
been active for 202 days. During that time, it has served 
816 repository operations including updates, commits, 
checkouts and diffs; 25 of those operations were per- 
formed while the client was disconnected from the net- 
work. Out of the 816 operations, there were 181 com- 
mits; seven of those commits were performed while the 
client was disconnected from the network. 

All Pastwatch projects use the Pastwatch DHT as their 
rendezvous service, and it has proven to be robust. In the 
past year, our research group’s main file server experi- 
enced three days with extended down-time. Since many 
people store their CVS repositories on the file server, 
they could not commit changes or read old revisions from 
the repository during the down-time. Pastwatch users 
were able to read and write to their local replicas while 
the file server was unavailable. 
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6.2 Performance Evaluation 
6.2.1 Experiment Setup: 


The following experiments though Section 6.2.5 are 
based on the following setup: CVS is configured with 
a single CVS server in Cambridge, Massachusetts. It 
has two different client hosts; one is in New York, New 
York and the other is in Salt Lake City, Utah. The client 
in New York has a 1.1 GHz CPU and a 4.3 MB/s bi- 
directional bottleneck bandwidth to the CVS server with 
a 6ms round trip latency. The host in Utah has a 1.7 GHz 
CPU and 0.5 MB/s bottleneck bandwidth to the CVS 
server and a 55ms round trip latency. 

Pastwatch uses the same two client hosts and an 8 node 
DHT. The client host in New York accesses the DHT 
through a node with a 6ms round trip latency. The client 
host in Utah connects to a nearby DHT node with a 13ms 
round trip latency. Four of the DHT nodes are spread 
over North America and the other four are located in 
Cambridge. The New York client and many of the DHT 
nodes are on the Internet2 research network but the Utah 
client is not, so the New York client has higher through- 
put links to the DHT than the Utah client. 

The base workload for each experiment is a trace from 
the CVS log of the SFS open-source software project. 
The trace begins with 681 files and directories and in- 
cludes 40 commit operations. On average, each commit 
changes 4.8 files, the median is 3, and the highest is 51. 
Together, the 40 commit operations modify roughly 4330 
lines in the source-code and add 6 new files. Each data 
point is the median of 10 trials and for each trial, Past- 
watch used a different repository ID and different head- 
pointer blocks. 


6.2.2 Basic Performance: 


This section compares the performance of basic VCS 
operations like import, checkout, update and 
commit in Pastwatch and CVS. Their times are com- 
parable, but round trip times and bottleneck bandwidths 
affect them differently. 

In each experiment, the primary client host creates the 
project and imports the project files. Each client then 
checks out the project. Afterwards, the primary client 
performs the 40 commits. After each commit, the sec- 
ondary client updates its replica and working copy to re- 
trieve the new changes. The experiment was run once 
with the New York client as primary and again with the 
Utah client as primary. The Pastwatch project has two 
members. 

Table | reports the costs (in seconds) of the import op- 
eration, the checkout operation, and the average costs of 
the commit and update operations for each client running 
the workload. 
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New York Client | 
import | checkout | mean commit | mean update || import_| checkout | mean commit | mean update_ 


CVS 5.4 5.8 1.1 2.9 13.0 10.5 2.2 3.8 
Pastwatch | 167.4 16.3 3.6 3.0 161.4 25.9 3:9 2.4 







Utah Client 






Table 1: Runtime, in seconds, of Pastwatch and CVS import, checkout, commit, and update commands. Each value is 
the median of running the workload 10 times. The update and commit times are the median over 10 trials of the mean 


time for the 40 operations in each workload. 


Since Pastwatch creates a local repository replica dur- 
ing import and checking out a working copy from a com- 
plete replica is trivial, the checkout time for the client 
that imported is not reported here. Instead, we report the 
checkout time on the client that did not import. 

Initially importing a large project into CVS takes 
much less time than with Pastwatch because CVS stores 
a single copy of the data while the Pastwatch DHT repli- 
cates each data block on 5 different DHT nodes. In prac- 
tice, a project is only imported once, so import perfor- 
mance is not very significant. 

Pastwatch has a slower checkout time than CVS be- 
cause it must process the repository files twice. Once to 
create the replica snapshot and once to update the work- 
ing directory. The Utah Pastwatch client has a slower 
checkout time than the New York Pastwatch client be- 
cause it has lower bottleneck bandwidths to many of the 
DHT nodes. 

Commit performance is comparable for Pastwatch and 
CVS. The difference is at most 2.5 seconds per operation. 
Pastwatch commits are slower than CVS because insert- 
ing data into the DHT replica is more expensive than into 
a single server and acquiring the lease takes additional 
time. 

Update performance for the New York client is simi- 
lar for CVS and Pastwatch. CVS update is slower at the 
Utah client than the New York client because the Utah 
client has a longer round trip time to the server and CVS 
uses many round trips during an update. Pastwatch up- 
dates at the Utah client are faster than at the New York 
client because the update operation is CPU intensive and 
the Utah client has a faster CPU. 


6.2.3 Storage Cost: 


A revtree contains every historical revision of a project; 
this could have resulted in a heavy storage burden, but 
Pastwatch stores revisions efficiently by only storing the 
modifications rather than entire file revisions, so the stor- 
age burden on the client replica is manageable. 

After running the workload, each client database con- 
tained 7.7 megabytes of data in 4,534 blocks. 3,192 of 
the blocks were used to store the revtree replica. The 
remaining blocks were used to store the snapshots. On 


disk, the BerkeleyDB database was 31 megabytes, be- 
cause BerkeleyDB adds overhead for tables and a trans- 
action log. The transaction log makes up most of the 
overhead but its size is bounded. In comparison, the CVS 
repository was 5.2 megabytes not including any replica- 
tion. 

The storage burden on the DHT is not very high. Af- 
ter running the workload described in Section 6.2.1, the 
resulting revtree was 4.7 megabytes in size. This means 
that the DHT was storing 24 megabytes of revtree data 
because each mutable blocks in the DHT is replicated 5 
times and immutable blocks are split into 5 fragments 
(most of the immutable blocks are small, so each frag- 
ment is roughly the same size as the original block). Each 
of the 8 DHT nodes held 3 megabytes each. Again, the 
BerkeleyDB database adds storage overhead, so the size 
of the entire database on each node was 15 megabytes. 


6.2.4 Many Project Members: 


This section examines how Pastwatch scales with the 
number of project members. Pastwatch checks for new 
revisions at the rendezvous before most operations, so it 
regularly fetches each member’s headpointer. This im- 
poses an O(n) cost per project operation where n is the 
number of project members. This experiment uses the 
same setup and workload as Section 6.2.1, except the 
number of project members increases for each experi- 
ment. In this experiment, the New York client performs 
the commits and the Utah client performs an update after 
each commit. 

Pastwatch can fetch the headpointers in parallel be- 
cause it has all the headpointer addresses after retriev- 
ing the member list. Since the headpointers are small 
and the number of network round trips necessary to re- 
trieve them does not depend on the number of project 
members, large numbers of members do not greatly af- 
fect Pastwatch operation times. Figure 12 shows that the 
median costs of commit and update operations increase 
as the number of project members increases but even at 
200 members, twice as large as the most active project 
in Sourceforge, commits take only 1.7 seconds more and 
updates take 1.9 seconds more than a 2 member project. 
The standard deviation is between 0.4 and 0.9 seconds 
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Figure 12: Median costs of commit and update in a work- 
load for each user as the number of project members in- 
creases. Each value is the median of running the work- 
load 10 times. The error bars are standard deviations. 


and is due to varying network conditions. Ultimately, 
scanning the membership list is not a significant expense. 

For a fixed number of new revisions, increasing the 
number of members who committed a revision reduces 
the time to retrieve the revisions because Pastwatch can 
retrieve revisions from different members in parallel. 
The worst case performance for retrieving a fixed num- 
ber of new revisions occurs when a single member com- 
mits all the new revisions because Pastwatch must re- 
quest them sequentially. 


6.2.5 Retrieving Many Changes: 


This section examines the cost of updating a user’s work- 
ing copy after another user has committed many new re- 
visions. To bring a revtree up-to-date, Pastwatch needs to 
fetch all the new revisions which could be expensive in 
cases where a user has not updated her replica for some 
time. 

These experiments use the same setup and workload as 
Section 6.2.1, except that only the New York client com- 
mits changes and it commits several changes before the 
Utah client updates its revtree and working copy. The 
number of commits per update varies for each experi- 
ment. 

Figure 13 reports the cost of one update operation as 
the number of commits per update increases. The bot- 
tom curve in the figure shows only the time spent fetch- 
ing headpointers. The middle curve adds the time spent 
fetching new revisions and delta blocks. Finally, the top 
curve adds in the cost of local processing to build snap- 
shots and modify the working copy. 

The top curve shows that the total cost of an update 
operation increases linearly with the number of revision 
records it needs to fetch. Decomposing the update time 
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Figure 13: Median time to complete one update opera- 
tion as the number of commits per update operation in- 
creases. 


reveals that the linear increase is due to Pastwatch spend- 
ing more time fetching revision records and delta blocks 
and building new snapshots. The widening gaps between 
the three plots illustrates that these two operations in- 
crease the runtime linearly. 


7 Related Work 


Version Control Systems: There are many existing 
VCSs but most do not attempt to support disconnected 
commits and ad-hoc synchronization. 

Most existing VCSs are based on a client-server ar- 
chitecture. CVS[7], Subversion[22], Perforce[32] and 
Clearcase[31] all rely on a single repository server to 
store and manage different revisions of the project data. 
They do not support disconnected commits. Similarly, if 
the server becomes unavailable, no user can access the 
repository. Two users who are connected to each other 
cannot share changes with each other through the system 
when the server is unavailable. 

Bitkeeper[1] uses a hierarchy of repositories to cope 
with server failures; it divides users into subgroups. Each 
subgroup commits changes to a sub-repository and prop- 
agates changes to a parent repository when they are 
ready to share them. A user may also have her own 
sub-repository, so she can read and write the repository 
while disconnected from the other repositories. After 
she reconnects, she commits locally saved changes to 
the parent repository. The local repository supports dis- 
connected commits, but users in different groups cannot 
share changes if a parent is unavailable. 

Coven[8] uses lightweight forks to support discon- 
nected commits. When Coven users cannot contact their 
repository, they commit to a local lightweight fork which 
resembles a log. Later, when they can communicate with 
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the repository, they commit the lightweight fork back 
into the repository. Coven can support a disconnected 
user’s commits, but directly connected users cannot share 
changes if the repository is unreachable. 

The Monotone[4] repository resembles a revtree in- 
ternally. Its repository tolerates the same kinds of in- 
consistencies that Pastwatch does. Monotone provides 
authentication by having each committer sign each re- 
vision separately whereas Pastwatch authenticates revi- 
sions with a hash tree based on a single signed reference 
for each writer. The hash tree makes it possible for Past- 
watch to find the newest revisions when storing data in 
a DHT. Monotone was developed concurrently and inde- 
pendently from Pastwatch. In the past year, Mercurial[3] 
and GIT[2], have been developed based on the ideas 
found in Monotone and Pastwatch. We are encouraged 
by the use of revtree concepts in these systems. 


Optimistic Replication: In addition to Pastwatch, 
there are many other optimistic concurrency systems 
that use a variety of techniques for detecting write con- 
flicts. Using version vectors[21][24] is one common 
technique along with its newer variant, concise version 
vectors[ 16]. These techniques use logical clocks on each 
replica to impose a partial order on shared object modi- 
fications. The systems tag the shared objects with logi- 
cal timestamps, which allow the systems to detect when 
a write-write conflict appears. Systems like Locus[30], 
Pangaea[28] and Ficus[20][25] use these optimistic con- 
currency techniques to implement optimistically repli- 
cated file systems. 

Other systems, such as Bayou[29], use application 
specific checker functions to detect write-write conflicts. 
For every write, a checker verifies that a specific precon- 
dition holds before modifying the object. This ensures 
that the write will not damage or create a conflict with an 
existing object. 

Coda[14][15] detects write-write conflicts by tagging 
each file with a unique identifier every time it is mod- 
ified. When a disconnected client reconnects and syn- 
chronizes a remotely modified file, it will detect a write- 
write conflict because the file’s tag on the server will have 
changed. Coda can use this technique because its file 
server is the ultimate authority for the file; all changes 
must go back to the server. Pastwatch cannot use this 
method because it has no central authority for its reposi- 
tory. 

Hash histories[ 12] also detect write-write conflicts and 
resemble revtrees, but their focus is to understand how 
much history to maintain while still being able to detect 
conflicts. Pastwatch intentionally keeps all history be- 
cause the version control application needs it. 

All these optimistic concurrency systems provide a 
way to detect write-write conflicts on a shared object, but 


the version control application needs more than conflict 
detection. It also needs the contents of all past revisions 
and the inheritance links between them. 

It may be possible to combine version vectors with 
write logging to get both conflict detection and revision 
history, but revtrees perform both tasks simultaneously 
without the limitations of version vectors; revtrees do not 
need logical clocks and they readily support adding and 
removing replicas from the system. 

It may also be possible to use an optimistic concur- 
rency system to replicate an entire repository as a single 
shared object containing all the revision history. This ap- 
proach is difficult because most existing version control 
systems are not designed for concurrent access and con- 
flict resolution. The version control system’s data struc- 
tures must be consistent for it to function properly, but 
the data structures in the repository and working copies 
often contain interdependencies. This means the con- 
flict resolver will need to repair the repository replicas 
and the working copies or else the VCS will not func- 
tion properly. Although it may be possible to construct 
an automatic conflict resolver for an existing VCS, Past- 
watch shows that a separate conflict resolver is unneces- 
sary if the data structures are designed for concurrency. 
The revtree requires no active conflict resolution for its 
data structures and the Pastwatch working copies do not 
need to be repaired after concurrent writes. 


8 Conclusion 


We have presented Pastwatch, a distributed version con- 
trol system. Under normal circumstances, Pastwatch 
appears like a typical client-server VCS, but Pastwatch 
optimistically replicates its repository on each users’ 
computer so that each user may commit modifications 
while partitioned from servers and other members of the 
project. A user can directly synchronize his replica with 
other user’s replicas or a rendezvous service in any pat- 
tern. All users in a given network partition can always 
exchange new modifications with each other. 

Pastwatch supports optimistic replication and flexible 
synchronization between replicas because it represents 
the repository as a revtree data structure. Revtrees pro- 
vide eventual consistency regardless of synchronization 
order and they detect repository level write-write con- 
flicts using forks. Reconciling these forks is easy be- 
cause they only appear at the source code level, not in 
the data structures of the repository and working copies. 

We analyzed real-world software projects to show that 
disconnected commits are likely to be useful to their de- 
velopers. We also showed that handling concurrent com- 
mits with forking is not a burden, even for active projects. 

We implemented Pastwatch and have an initial user 
community with more than a year of experience using 
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the system. Although Pastwatch is more complex than 
a client-server system, the implementation successfully 
hides those details from the users. The users have found 
Pastwatch to be very usable and the system has masked 
a number of actual failures, in contrast to the VCS it re- 
placed. 
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